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DOMESTIC  MEDICINE 


THE  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


/ 


In  fome  Editions  of  this  Work,  a very  long 
Lift  of  Medicines,  Simple  and  Compound,  is  an- 
nexed, faid  to  be  proper-to  be  kept  in  private 
Families,  for  occafional  ufe. 

In  the  prefent  Edition  this  Lift  is  omitted,  be- 
caufe  it  may  not  be  without  danger  to  intruft  any 
conliderable  quantity  of  Medicines  into  the  hands 
of  perfons  who  are  not  competent  judges  of  their 
nature  and  properties  : And  befides,  before  any 
great  portion  of  them  can  be  ufed,  they  may  be 
in  fuch  a ftate  of  decay,  as  to  render  them  not 
only  ufelefs,  but  highly  injurious The  Medi- 

cines recommended  in  the  Work  may  be  had, 
when  wanted,  at  any  Laboratory  or  Apotheca- 
ry’s Shop,  in  a frefh  ftate,  and  may  be  ufed  with 
fafety. 

Edinburgh,  April  8.  1802, 
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BY 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


BY  T PI  E PUBLISHER. 


fay  any  thing  of  the  merit  of  the  Ori- 
ginal Work,  which  has  fo  long  been  fanc- 
tioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  Public,  and 
which,  fince  its  hrft  appearance  in  1769,  has 
undergone  no  lefs  than Jixteen  new  editions,  (the 
laft  fo  lately  as  1798),  the  Publifher  flatters 
himfelf  is  now  unneceflary,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
would  be  impertinent.  Pie  has  therefore  to 
Rate  the  claims  of  the  prefent  edition  only  to  pu- 
blic favour. 

When  the  Publifher,  on  the  expiry  of  the 
Copy-right  of  the  Original  Work,  which  took 
place  in  1798,  had  come  to  a refolution  of  pre- 
lenting  the  Public  with  a new  edition,  he  at  the 
fame  time  determined,  that  no  pains  or  expence 
fhould  be  fpared  to  render  that  edition  in  fome 
meafure  worthy  of  its  approbation.  For  this 
purpofe  he  engaged  a Medical  Gentleman,  on 
whofe  honour  and  abilities  he  could  perfectly 
depend,  to  make  fuch  additions  and  corrections 
as,  in  his  opinion,  the  Work  would  admit. 
Thefe  have  partly  been  thrown  to  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  in  the  form  of  notes  ; partly,  where 
the  fubjeCt  was  entirely  new,  retained  in  the 
body  of  the  Work,  as  text.  Befide  a variety  of 
additional  obfervations  on  many  of  thole  con- 
tained 
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tamed  in  the  former  Work,  a number  of  fub- 
jedts,  entirely  new,  are  here  introduced  ; with 
a complete  Treatife  on  Lues  Venerea  and  Go- 
norrhoea Virulenta,  under  all  their  various  forms: 
likewife  Differtations , on  Sufpended  Animation 
from  drowning,  hanging,  fuffocation,  from 
noxious  vapours,  cold,  profufe  bleeding,  &c. 
on  Blood-letting , Inflammation , Diflocations , Frac- 
tures, &c.  the  ufe  of  the  Cold  Bath , the  different 
Mineral  Waters , with  fame  Obfervations  on  Diet , 
chiefly  with  a view  to  oeconomv  therein,  in  the 
prefent  fcarcity  of  provifions,  and  fome  advice 
to  the  lower  clafles  on  that  fubjedt.  Throughout 
the  'whole , the  Original  is  preferved  entire  and 
unmutilated, , as  well  out  of  refpedt  to  the  W ork 
itl'elf,  as  from  a due  deference  in  this  matter  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Public. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Publilher’s  endeavour 
in  this  new  edition,  has  been,  to  render  the 
Work  more  extenflvely  ul'eful,  by  embracing 
a great  variety  of  fubjedts,  as  well  as  more  ge- 
nerally fafe,  by  pointing  out  fuch  errors  and 
deficiences  in  the  former  Work,  as  were  likely 
to  be  of  world  confequence,  and  which,  in  a 
greater  or  fmaller  degree,  muft  ever  attach  to 
all  human  performances.  How  far  he  has  fuc- 
ceeded,  does  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  the 
Public,  to  decide,  to  whofe  arbitration  he 
chearfully  fubmits. 
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IT  is  aftonifhing,  after  Medicine  has  been  fo  long  cul- 
tivated as  a liberal  art,  that  philofophers  and  men 
of  fenfe  fhould  ftill  queftion  whether  it  be  more  beneficial 
or  hurtful  to  mankind.  This  doubt  could  never  take  its 
life  from  the  nature  of  medicine,  but  from  the  manner  in 

which  it  has  been  conduced.  _ 

All  ages  and  nations  have  agreed  in  thinking  that  the 
lick  ought  to  be  treated  in  a manner  different  from  thofe 
in  health.  Indeed  the  very  appetites  of  the  fick  Ihew  the 
neceffity  of,  at  leaft,  a different  regimen. _ So  far  medi- 
cine is  evidently  founded  in  nature,  and  is  quite  confid- 
ent with  reafon  and  common  fenfe. 

Had  phyficians  been  more  attentive  to  regimen,  and  lefs 
folicitous  in  hunting  after  wonderful  medicines,  and  con- 
cealing their  pretended  virtues  from  the  reft  of  mankind, 
the  medical  art  would  never  have  become  an  object  of 
ridicule.  The  afteftation  of  myftery  may,  for  a whik*, 
draw  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  but  will  never  le- 
cure  the  efteem  of  men  of  fenfe  ; and  it  will  always  occa- 
fion  fufpicions  in  the  minds  of  the  more  enlightened  part  of 
mankind. 

Every  attempt,  therefore,  to  monopolife  or  conceal  any 
thing  that  relates  to  the  prefervation  of  health  or  the  cure 
of  difeafes,  muft  not  only  be  injurious  to  the  interefts  of  fo- 
ciety,  but  likewife  to  the  medical  art;  If  medicine  be  a 
rational  fcience,  and  founded  in  nature,  it  will  never  lofe 
its  reputation  by  being  expofed  to  public  view’.  If  it  be 
not  able  to  bear  the  light,  it  is  high  time  that  it  were  ex- 
ploded. 

Secrecy,  in  any  art,  lays  a foundation  for  impofition. 
Had  phyficians  never  affected  myftery, quacks  and  quackery 
could  never  have  exiftcd.  Now  that  they  have  over- run 
all  Europe,  and  di  (graced  both  nature  and  the  medical 
profeffion,  there  is  no  other  method  of  difcrediting  them 
with  the  people,  but  a total  reverfe  of  behaviour  in  the 
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Faculty.  Let  us  therefore  aft  with  candour,  opennefs 
and  ingenuity,  and  mankind  will  foon  learn  to  dread  every 
thing  in  medicine  that  has  the  fmalleft  appearance  of  fe- 
crecy  or  difguife. 

ihe  affeftation  of  myftery  not  only  renders  the  medical 
art  more  liable  to  be  abufed,  but  Iikewife  retards  its  pro- 
grcis.  No  art  ever  arrived  at  any  confiderable  deeree  of 
improvement,  fo  long  as  it  was  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few 
vdio  praftifed  it  as  a trade.  The  interefted  views  of  a 
trade  will  always  obftruft  the  progrefs  of  a fcience.  Other 
arts  have  been  diffufed  among  the  people,  have  become 
the  objefts  of  general  attention,  and  have  been  improven 
accordingly.  Medicine  dill  continues  a myftery.  * Even 
the  phdofopher  is  not  afliamed  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
caufes  and  cure  of  difeafes.  Hence  it  is,  that  while  other 
branches  of  fcience  have  arrived  at  a high  degree  of  per- 
feftion,  the  healing  art  is  ftill  involved  in  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

Thofe  who  follow  the  beaten  traft  of  a teacher,  feldom 
make  any  ufeful  difcoveries.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
moft  of  the  real  improvements  in  medicine  have  either 
been  the  efteft  of  chance,  or  have  been  made  by  perfons 
not  bred  to  phyfic.  Men  who  think  and  reafon  for  them- 
felves-,  who  are  not  fettered  by  theories,  nor  warpt  by 
hypothefes,  bid  the  faireft  for  improving  any  art. 

As  all  men  are  liable  todifeafe,  and  equally  interefted  in 
every  thing  relating  to  health,  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of 
phyficians  to  Ihew  them  what  is  in  their  own  power,  both 
with  refpeft  to  the  cure  of  the  one,  and  the  prefervation 
of  the  other.  Did  men  take  every  method  to  avoid  dif- 
eafes, they  would  feldom  need  the  phyfician  ; and  would 
they  do  what  is  in  their  own  power  when  fick,  there  would 
be  little  occafion  for  medicine.  It  is  hard  to  fay  if  more 
lives  are  not  loft  by  people  trailing  to  medicine,  and  ne- 
glefting  their  own  endeavours,  than  all  that  are  faved  by 
the  help  of  phyfic. 

We  do  not  mean  that  all  men  are  to  be  made  phyficians. 
This,  according  to  the  prefent  acceptation  of  the  word, 
would  be  an  attempt  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  impoflible.  We 
only  mean  that  they  lhould  be  taught  the  importance  of 
due  care  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  and  of  a proper 
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regimen  in  difeafes.  Thefe  they  are  certainly  capable  of 
underftanding,  and  all  the  reft  is  of  fmall  account. 

We  are  happy  to  find,  that  fome  of  the  molt  eminent 
phyficians  now  begin  to  entertain  more  liberal  ideas  with 
regard  to  phyfic.  Van  Swieten  *,.Rofen  f, Tiffot,  and 
fome  others,  have  written  with  a view  of  diffufing  fome 
knowledge  of  medicine  among  the  people.  Fheir  per- 
formances have  met  with  that  applaufe  from  the  public, 
which  it  is  always  ready  to  bellow  on  works  of  real  utility. 
Had  Tiffot’s  plan  been  more  exteafive,  the  following  pages 
would  probably  never  have  been  made  public.  He  con- 
fines himfelf  folely  to  the  acute  difeafes.  We  have  like- 
wife  treated  the  chronic  ; both  becaufe  they  are  very  fre- 
quent in  this  country,  and  becaufe  the  cure  of  them  chiefly 
depends  on  a proper  regimen. 

Dr  Tiffot  has  alfo  treated  the  prophylaxis,  or  preven- 
tive part  of  medicine,  lefs  minutely  than  feems  necellary. 
A very  flight  inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  popular  maladies 
is  fufficient  to  Ihew  that  many  of  them  might,  by  due  care, 
be  prevented.  For  this  reafon,  a confiderable  number  of 
the  following  pages  are  employed  in  pointing  out  the  moll 
common  caufes  of  popular  difeafes,  and  the  means  of 
avoiding  them. 

The  firft  part  of  the  prophylaxis  is  calculated  to  Ihew 
the  importance  of  proper  nurfing  J.  The  obfervations  were 
made  in  a fituation  where  the  author  had  the  greateft  op- 
portunities of  feeing  the  effetfts  both  of  the  right  and  wrong 
management  of  children,  and  of  being  fully  convinced  that 
the  latter  is  the  principal  caufe  of  their  great  mortality. 

Peculiar  attention  is  paid  to  the  difeales  of  mechanics. 
That  uleful  fee  of  people,  upon  whom  the  riches  and  pro- 
fperity  of  Britain  depend,  can  never  be  too  much  regarded. 
Their  valuable  lives  are  frequently  loll  for  want  of  due 

_ attention 


* Phyfician  to  their  Imperial  Majefties. 

f Firft  phyfician  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden. 

f Mot  of  the  obfervations  contained  in  the  firft  chapter  were 
made  in  the  Foundling  Holpital  at  Ackworth,  and  communicated 
to  the  public  feveral  years  ago,  in  a pamphlet  addreffed  to  the  go- 
vernors  of  that  hofpita). 
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attention  to  circutnftances,  which,  both  to  themfelves  ancl 
others,  may  often  appear  trifling. 

W e have  likewife  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  bad  ef- 
fefts  of  luxury,  indolence,  &c.  All  men  acknowledge 
health  to  be  the  chief  blefling  of  life  ; but  few  fhew  a pro- 
per concern  for  the  prefervation  of  it.  There  is  hardly 
any  pleafure  or  profit  for  which  people  will  not  hazard 
their  health  ; and  it  is  often  bartered  for  the  mod  fordid 
enjoyments.  Few  things,  however,  are  more  in  their 
own  power.  Moll  men  may  enjoy  health  if  they  will. 
Even  thofe  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  naturally 
of  a weak  confhtulion,  have  often,  by  proper  care,  arri- 
ved at  an  extreme  old  age,  and  enjoyed  good  health’to  the 
very  1 id  ; while  fuch  as  were  naturally  robufl,  by  trud- 
ing  too  much  to  their  ftrength  of  conftitution,  and  defpi- 
fmg  care,  have  either  died  young,  or  dragged  out  a life  of 
pain  and  mifery. 

I'  toe  treatment  of  difeafes,  we  have  been  chiefly  atten- 
tive to  diet,  drink,  air,  and  the  other  parts  of  regimen. 
Regimen  (eems  to  have  been  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
medicine  of  the  more  early  ages,  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  it 
is  the  mod  valuable  part  of  medicine  dill.  But  regi- 
men and  domeluc  medicines  are  defpifed,  while  foreign 
regions  are  ranfacked  for  things  of  lefs  value,  and  every 
ore  which  the  earth  affords  is  tortured  to  extraft  poifons, 
and  arm  the  daring  empyric  for  the  dedruaion  of  his  fel- 
low-men. 

We  have  indeed  ventured  to  recommend  fome  Ample 
medicines  in  aimed  every  difeafe  ; but  even  thefe  fliould 
only  be  adminidered  by  people  of  better  underdanding. 
We  would  have  the  ignorant  omit  them  altogether,  and 
attend  folely  to  the  dir.dlions  relating  to  diet  and  the 
ether  parts  of  regimen. 

The  laudable  difpofition  which  fo  univerfally  prevails 
among  the  better  fort  of  people  in  the  country,  of  afliding 
their  poor  neighbours  in  didrefs,  fuggeded  the  firll  hint 
of  this  attempt.  It  never  was,  and,  in  all  probability, 
never  will  be,  in  the  power  of  one  half  of  mankind  to  ob- 
tain the  adidance  of  phyficians.  What  mud  they  do?  To 
trud  thsmfelves  in  the  hands  of  quacks,  or  blunder  on  in 
the  track  which  their  rude  forefathers  pointed  out,  are  per- 
haps equally  dangerous.  The  ignorant  rudic  puts  little 
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confidence  in  any  endeavours  of  his  own.  All  his  hopes 
Ja  cure  are  placed  in  fomething  which  he  does  not  under- 
Hand  ; fomething  myfterious,  and  quite  above  his  capa- 
city, as  herbs  gathered  under  the  influence  of  fome  pla- 
net, charms,  the  noftrums  of  quacks  and  conjurers,  &c. 
Such  are  the  ridiculous  and  deltru&ive  prejudices  which 
prevail  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  country, _ even  m 
this  enlightened  age  ; and  fuch  is  their  entire  ignorance 
of  medicine,  that  they  become  the  eafy  dupes  of  every 

Pr  W^make  no  doubt  but  the  ladies,  gentlemen,  and 
clergy,  who  refide  in  the  country,  will  readily  concur 
•with  us  in  endeavouring  to  root  out  fuch  pernicious  and 
deftruftive  prejudices.  Their  example  will  have  great 
weight  with  their  dependents  and  inferiors ; and  their  ad- 
vice will  be  often  liftened  to  with  more  attention  than 
that  of  a phyfician.  They  will  teach  the  poor  the  im- 
portance of  a proper  regimen,  both  in  health  and  ricknefs  ; 
the  danger  of  trufling  their  lives  in  the  hands  of  quacks 
and  conjurors,  and  the  folly  of  their  own  fuperftitious  no- 
tions. By  this  means  they  may  prevent  much  evil,  do 
fome  good,  and  prove  real  bleflings  to  thofe  among  whom 
they  refide. 

Nothing  is  farther  from  the  defign  of  the  following 
pages,  than  to  induce  ignorant  perl'ons  to  tamper  with 
dangerous  medicines,  or  trull  to  their  own  {kill,  where 
better  affiftance  can  be  obtained.  But  where  fomething 
mult  be  done,  and  no  medical  aflillance  can  be  had,  it  is 
certainly  better  to  dirett  people  what  they  ought  to  do, 
than  to  leave  them  to  blunder  on  in  the  dark. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  more  mercenary  part  of  the 
Faculty,  whofe  ideas  of  medicine  never  rife  above  the  for- 
did views  of  a trade,  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  difcrc- 
dit  every  attempt  of  this  kind  with  the  public.  With  fuch 
as  are  able  to  fee  through  the  difguife,  their  cenfure  will 
pafs  for  applaufe  ; and  with  the  lefs  enlightened,  it  will 
be  little  regarded.  With  us  it  can  have  no  weight,  fo 
long  as  we  are  confcious  that  we  have  the  good  of  man- 
kind at  heart  ; and  that,  however  imperfeft  the  execution 
may  be,  the  defign  has  been  approven  by  many  whofe 
names  do  honour  to  the  medical  profeffion. 
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PART  I. 


OF  PREVENTING  DISEASES. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF  CHILDREN. 


O avoid  difeafes,  it  is  neceiTary  we  fhould 


know  their  caufes.  Thele  indeed  are  nu- 


merous ; but  we  fhall  endeavour  to  point  out  fuch 
only  as  have  the  mod  general  influence,  as  too 
great  minutenefs  in  this  refped  would  tend  ra- 
ther to  perplex  than  inftrud  the  generality  of 
readers. 

The  better  to  trace  difeafes  from  their  original 
caufes,  we  fhall  take  a view  of  the  common  treats 
i ment  of  mankind  in  the  (late  of  infancy.  In  this 
period  of  our  lives,  the  foundations  of  a good  or 
bad  conflitution  are  generally  laid ; it  is  therefore 
of  importance,  that  parents  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  various  caufes  which  may  produce  dif- 
eales  in  their  offspring.  It  mull  be  owing  either 
to  the  ignorance  or  careleffnefs  of  parents,  that  fo 
many  of  the  human  fpecies  perifh  in  infancy. 
This,  we  prefume,  will  appear  from  the  following 
cbfervations. 
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The  annual  regifters  of  the  dead  fliew,  that  at 
leaft  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great  Bri- 
tain die  under  twelve  years  of  age.  To  thofe  who 
do  not  refled,  this  appears  to  be  a natural  evil, 
and  therefore  they  think  it  their  duty  to  fubmit  to 
it.  But  whoever  accurately  examines  the  matter, 
will  find  that  it  is  an  evil  of  our  own  making,  and, 
in  a great  meafure,  owing  to  mifmanagement. 
Were  the  death  of  infants  a natural  evil,  other 
animals  fliould  be  as  liable  to  die  young  as  man  , 
but  that  we  fee  is  not  the  cafe. 

It  may  ieem  ftrahge,  that  man,  notwithftanding 
his  fuperior  reafon,  Ihould  fall  fo  far  fhort  of  other 
animals  in  the  management  of  his  young  : But  our 
furprife  will  foon  ceafe,  if  we  confider,  that  brutes, 
guided  by  inftind,  never  err  in  this  refped ; while 
man,  trufting  folely  to  art,  is  feldom  right.  Were 
a catalogue  of  thofe  children  who  perifli  annually 
by  art  alone  exhibited  to  public  view,  it  would 
aftomlh.  molt  people. 

When  parents  are  above  taking  care  of  their 
children,  others  muft  be  employed  for  that  pur- 
pofe  : Thefe  will  always  endeavour  to  recommend 
themfelves  by  the  appearance  of  extraordinary 
fkill  and  addrefs.  By  this  means  fo  many  un- 
necefiary  and  deftrudive  articles  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  diet,  clothing,  &. c.  of  children, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  fo  many  of  them  perifh. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepofterousi  than  for  a 
mother  to  think  it  below  her  to  take  care  of  her 
own  child,  or  to  be  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
what  is  proper  to  be  done  for  it.  If  we  fearch  na- 
ture throughout,  we  cannot  find  a parallel  to  this. 
Every  other  creature  is  the  nurfe  of  its  own  young, 
and  they  thrive  accordingly.  Were  the  young  of 
brutes  to  be  brought  up  by  proxy,  they  would  fhare 
the  fame  fate  with  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies. 

W e mean  not  to  impofe  it  as  a talk  upon  every 
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mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child.  This,  whatever 
ipeculative  writers  may  fay  to  the  contrary,  is  in 
many  cafes  impracticable,  and  would  inevitably 
prove  deftru&ive  both  to  the  mother  and  child. 
Women  of  delicate  conftitutions,  fubjec^  to  low 
fpirits,  hy  ft  eric  fits,  or  other  nervous  diford  els, 
make  very  bad  nurfes  : But  thefe  complaints  are 
now  fo  common,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a woman  of 
faihion  free  from  them  ; for  which  caufe  few  wo- 
men of  better  ftafion,  fuppofe  them  willing.,  are 
really  able  to  fuckle  their  own  children. 

Did  mankind  live  as  nature  directs,  almoft  every 
mother  would  be  in  a condition  to  give  fuck  : But, 
whoever  confiders  how  far  we  have  deviated  from 
her  dictates,  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find  many  of 
them  unable  to  perform  that  neceflary  office.  Mo- 
thers who  do  not  eat  enough  of  folid  food,  nor 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  exercile,  can  nei- 
ther have  wholefome  humours  themfelves,  nor  af- 
ford proper  nourifhment  to  an  infant.  Children 
-who  are  fuckled  by  delicate  women,  either  die 
young,  or  are  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives.  Nor 
is  this  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  If  children 
fuck  in  nervous  difeafes  with  their  mother’s  milk, 
what  have  we  to  expedt  ? 

When  we  fay,  that  every  mother  is  riot  able  to 
fuckle  her  own  child,  we  would  not  be  underftood 
as  difcouraging  that  practice.  Every  mother  who 
can,  ought  certainly  to  perform  that  tender  office*. 
But  fuppofe  it  to  be  out  of  her  power,  flie  may, 
neverthelefs,  be  of  great  fervice  to  her  child.  The 
bufmefs  of  nurfing  is  by  no  means  confined  to 

A 2 giving 

* Nor  would  the  advantages  attending  this  practice  be  confined 
to  individuals  ; they  would  extend  to  fociety  at  large,  who  lofc 
many  that  would  have  been  aleful  members,  by  that  inhuman  prac- 
tice among  the  lower  clafi'es,  of  giving  away,  to  thole  who  are 
either  unfit  or  have  not  time  to  dil'charge  the  office  faithfully,  their 
own  children  to  nurfe,  that  they  may  get  a little  money  by  taking 
in  thofe  of  other  people. 
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giving  fuck.  To  a woman  who  abounds  with  milk, 
this  is  the  ealielt  part  of  it.  Numberlefs  other 
offices  are  necelfary  for  a child,  which  the  mother 
at  leatf  ought  to  fee  done.  A motiier,  who  aban- 
dons the  fruit  of  her  womb,  as  foon  as  it  is  born, 
to  the  lole  care  of  an  hireling,  hardly  deferves  that 
name.  ^ A child,  by  being  brought  up  under  the 
mother  s eye,  not  only  fecures  her  affection,  but 
may  reap  all  the  advantages  of  a mother’s  care, 
though  it  be  fuckled  by  another.  How  can  a mo- 
ther be  better  employed,  than  in  fuperintending 
the  nurfery  P This  is  at  once  the  molt  delightful 
and  important  office  ! yet  the  molt  trivial  bufinefs 
or  inlipid  amulements  are  often  preferred  to  it  : A 
ftrong  proof  b.th  of  the  bad  talte  and  wrong  edu- 
cation of  modern  females. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  more  pains  is 
not  bellowed  in  teaching  the  proper  management 
of  children  to  thole  whom  nature  has  defigned  for 
mothers.  This,  inltead  of  being  made  the  princi- 
pal, is  ieldom  conlidered  as  any  part  of  female 
education.  Is  it  any  wonder,  when  females,  fo 
educated,  come  to  be  mothers,  that  they  fhould  be 
quite  ignoiant  of  the  duties  belonging  to  that  fta- 
tion  ? However  ftrange  it  may  leem,  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  many  mothers,  and  thole  of  falhion  too, 
are  as  ignorant,  when  they  have  brought  a child 
into  the  world,  of  what  is  proper  to  be  done  for  it, 
as  the  infant  itielf.  Indeed,  the  molt  ignorant 
part  of  the  fex  are  generally  reckoned  molt  know- 
ing in  the  bulinels  of  nurfing.  Hence,  fenfible 
people  become  the  dupes  of  ignorance  and  iuper- 
ftition  ; and  the  nurfing  of  children,  inltead  of 
being  condu&ed  by  reafon,  is  the  refult  of  whim 
and  caprice. 

One  great  deli gn  of  females,  no  doubt,  is  to  pro- 
pagate the  fpecies.  But  to  bring  forth  a child,  is 
the  leaft  part  of  that  important  bulinefs.  Were 
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the  care  of  a parent  to  flop  here,  the  whole  human 
race  would  foon  be  extind.  Nature  has  made  it 
neceffary,  that  a child  fhould  depend  on  its  pa- 
rents during  the  Hate  of  infancy  ; and  thofe  pa* 
rents  who  negled  the  proper  care  of  their  offspring, 
not  only  violate  one  of  the  firft  and  ftrongeft  prin- 
ciples of  nature,  but  adually  endeavour  to  extin- 
guilh  the  human  race.  An  infant  may  be  as  cer- 
tainly murdered  by  negled,  as  by  any  ad  of  vio- 
lence whatever ; and  for  one  child  that  lofes  its 
life  by  the  latter,  a thoufand  periih  by  the  former, 
Without  being  regarded. 

Were  the  time  that  is  generally  fpent  by  fe- 
males in  acquiring  ufelefs  knowledge,  employed 
in  learning  how  to  bring  up  their  children  ; how 
to  drefs  them  fo  as  not  to  hurt,  cramp,  or  confine 
their  motions ; how  to  feed  them  with  wholef  >me 
* and  nourifhing  food  ; how  to  exercife  their  tender 
bodies,  fo  as  belt  to  promote  their  growth  and 
ftrength  : Were  thefe  the  objeds  of  female  in- 
ftrudion,  mankind  would  derive  the  greateft  ad- 
vantages from  it.  But,  while  the  education  of  fe- 
males implies  little  more  than  what  relates  to  drefs 
and  public  fhow,  we  have  nothing  to  exped  from 
them  but  ignorance,  even  in  the  moft  important 
concerns.  But  ignorance  can  be  no  excufe,  where 
people  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  better  inform- 
ed; and,  if  children  perifh  by  the  negligence  of 
mothers,  the  mothers  muft  be  accountable. 

Did  mothers  know  their  importance,  and  lay  it 
to  heart,  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  informing  themfelves  of  the  duties  which  they 
owe  to  their  infant  offspring.  It  belongs  to  them,  not 
only  to  form  the  body,  but  alfo  to  give  the  mind  its 
moft  early  call.  They  have  it  very  much  in  their 
power  to  make  men  healthy  or  ‘valetudinary,  ufe- 
ful  in;  life,  01  the  bane  of  l'ociety. 

But  the  mother  is  not  the  only  perfon  concerned 
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in  the  management  of  children.  The  father  has 
an  equal  intereft  in  their  welfare,  and  ought  to 
affiit  in  every  thing  that  refpe&s  either  the  im- 
provement of  the  body  or  mind. 

*-  It  a pity  that  men  pay  fo  little  regard  to  this 
mattei.  I heir  neglect  is  one  reafon  why  females 
know  fo.  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be  delirous 
to  excel  in  fuch  accompliihments  as  recommend 
them  to  the  other  fex.  But  men  generally  keep 
at  fuch  a diftance  from  even  the  fmalleft  acquaint- 
ance with  the  affairs  of  the  nurfery,  that  many 
would  efteem  it  an  affront,  were  they  fuppofed  to 
know  any  thing  of  it.  Not  fo,  however,  with  the 
kennel  or  the  {tables : A gentleman  of  the  firft 
rank  is(  not  afhamed  to  give  directions  concerning 
the  management  of  his  dogs  or  horfes ; but  would 
blufh  were  he  to  be  furprifed  in  performing  the 
fame  office  for  that  being  who  derived  its  exiftence 
from  himfelf,  who  is  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  and 
the  future  hope  , of  his  country.  Few  fathers  in- 
deed run  any  hazard  of  being  furprifed  in  this  fi- 
xation ; yet,  certain  it  is,  that  man  needs  culture 
more  than  any  other  creature,  and  that  both  his 
body  and  mind  are  capable  of  the  greateft  im- 
provement. Nature  has  left  fo  much  in  the  power 
of  parents,  that  children  are,  in  a great  meafure, 
what  they  pleafe  to  make  them. 

Ehyficians  themfelves  have  not  been  fufficiently 
attentive  to  the  management  of  children  : That 
has  been  generally  conlidered  as  the  foie  province 
of  old  women,  while  men  of  the  firlt  rank  in  phyfic 
have  even  refufed  to  vifit  infants  when  fick.  Such 
condudt  in  the  Faculty  has  not  only  caufed  this 
branch  of  Medicine  to  be  negledbed,  but  has  alfo 
encouraged  the  other  fex  to  affui’ne  an  abfolute 
title  to  prefcribe  for  children  in  the  mod;  dangerous 
difeafes.  The  confequence  is,  that  a phyfician  is 
feldom  called  till  the  good  women  have  exhaufted 
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all  their  fkill ; when  his  attendance  can  only  ferve 
to  divide  the  blame,  and  appeafe  the  difconfolate 

^ We  would  have  nurfes  do  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  difeafes;  but,  when  a child  is  taken  ill, 
fome  perfon  of  fkill  fhould  immediately  be  con- 
fulted.  The  difeafes  of  children  are  generally 
acute,  and  the  leaft  delay  is  dangerous. 

Were  phylicians  more  attentive  to  the  dileaies 
of  children,  they  would  not  only  be  better  quali- 
fied to  treat  them  properly  when  lick,  but  likewiie 
to  give  ufeful  directions  for  their  management 
when  well.  The  difeafes  of  children  are  by  no 
means  luch  a difficult  fludy  as  many  imagine.  It 
is  true,  children  cannot  tell  their  complaints  ; but 
the  caufes  of  them  may  be  pretty  certainly  dif- 
covered,  by  putting  proper  queitions  to  the  nuries 
and  fuch  as  are  about  them.  Befides,  the  difeaies 
of  infants,  being  lefs  complicated,  are  ealier  cuied 
than  thofe  of  adults. 

It  is  really  altonifhing,  that  fo  little  attention 
fhould  in  general  be  paid  to  the  prefervation  of 
infant  lives!  What  labour  and  expence  are  daily 
bellowed  to  prop  an  old  rotten  carcafe  for  a tew 
years,  while  thoufands  of  thofe  who  might  be  ufe- 
ful in  life  perifh  without  being  regarded,  and 
prove  no  better  than  an  untimely  birth  ! Mankind 
are  apt  to  value  things,  not  according  to  their  fu- 
ture, but  their  prefent  utility.  This  is  of  all  others 
the  moll  erroneous  method  ot  ellimation;  yet,  upon 
no  other  ptinciple  is  it  poffible  to  account  for  the 
general  induterence  with  refpeCt  to  the  death  ot 
infants. 


OF  DISEASED  PARENTS. 

Diseased  parents  cannot  beget  healthy  children. 
It  would  be  as  reafonable  to  expeCl  a rich  crop 
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from  a barren  foil,  as  that  ftrong  and  healthy  chil- 
dren  fliould  be  born  of  delicate  parents,  worn  out 
with  intemperance  or  difeafe. 

An  inSenious  writer  obferves  *,  that  on  the  con- 
imution  ot  mothers  depends  originally  that  of  their 
offspring.  No  one  who  believes  this  will  be  fur- 
priled,  on  a view  of  the  female  world,  to  find  dif- 
eales  and  death  fo  frequent  among  children  A 
delicate  female  brought  up  within  doors,  an  utter 
tianger  to-exercife  and  open  air  who  lives  on  tea 
and  other  flops,  may  bring  a child  into  the  world 
but  it  will  hardly  be  fit  to  live.  The  firft  blaft  of 
a diieale  will  nip  the  tender  plant  in  the  bud  : Or, 
,°n Id  ir  ftruggle  through  a few  years  exiftence* 
Its  feeble  frame,  fhook  with  convulflons  from  every 
trivial  caufe,  would  be  unable  to  fuflain  the  com- 
mon fundions  of  life,  and  prove  a burden  to  fo- 
eiety. 


If,  to  the  delicacy  of  mothers,  wre  add  the  irre- 
gular lives  of  fathers,  we  fhall  fee  further  caufe  to 
believe,  that  children  are  often  hurt  by  the  confti- 
tution  of  their  parents.  A fickly  frame  may  be 
originally  induced  by  hardfhips  or  intemperance, 
but  chiefly  by  the  latter,  it  is  impoflible  that  a 
courfe  of  vice  Ihould  not  fpoil  the  belt  conftitu- 
tion  : And  did  the' evil  terminate  here,  it  would  be 
a juft  puniftiment  for  the  folly  of  the  fufferer ; but 
when  once  a diftemper  is  contraded  and  rivetted 
in  the  habit,  it  is  entailed  on  all  pofterity.  What 
a dreadful  inheritance  is  the  gout,  or  the  king’s- 
evil,  to  tranfmit  to  our  offspring  ! How  happy  had 
it  been  for  the  heir  of  many  a great  eftate  had 
he  been  born  a beggar,  rather  than  to  inherit  his 
father ’s  fortunes  at  the  expence  of  likewife  inhe- 
riting his  difeafes  ! 

No  perlon  who  labours  under  any  incurable  ma- 
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lady  ought  to  marry,  as  he  thereby  both  fliortens 
his  own  life  and  tranfmits  mifery  to  others  : But 
when  both  parties  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  fcro- 
phula,  the  fcurvy,  or  the  like,  the  effeCis  mull  ne 
ftill  worfe.  Such  will  either  have  no  iffue  at  all, 
or  thole  whom  they  have  muft  be  miferable  indeed. 
Want  of  attention  to  thefe  things,  in  forming  con- 
nections for  life,  has  rooted  out  more  families  than 
the  plague,  famine,  or  the  fword  ; and  while  thefe 
connections  are  formed  from  mercenary  views,  that 
mull  be  the  cafe.  • 

In  our  matrimonial  contracts,  it  is  amafing  fo 
little  regard  is  had  to  the  health  and  form  of  the 
objeCt.  Our  fportfmen  know,  that  the  generous 
courier  cannot  be  bred  out  ol  the  foundered  jade, 
nor  the  fagacious  fpaniel  out  of  the  lnarlirig  cur. 
This  is  fettled  upon  immutable  laws.  The  man  who 
marries  a woman  of  a lickly  conftitution,  and  de- 
fcended  of  unhealthy  parents,  whatever  his  views 
may  be,  cannot  be  faid  to  aCt  a prudent  part.  A 
puny  fcrophulous  woman  may  prove  fertile ; Ihould 
this  be  the  cafe,  the  family  mull  become  an  in- 
firmary : What  profpeCl  of  happinels  the  lather  of 
fuch  a family  has,  we  lhall  leave  any  one  to  judge. 

The  Jews,  by  the  pofitive  direction  of  the  Al- 
mighty, were  forbid  to  have  any  manner  of  com- 
merce with  the  difeafed  ; and  indeed  to  this  all  wife 
legillators  ought  to  have  a fpecial  regard.  lafome 
Hates,  the  marriage  of  difeafed  people  has  actually 
been  prohibited.  This  is  an  evil  of  a complicated 
kind,  a natural  deformity,  and  political  mifchief;  and 
therefore  requires  a public  confederation. 

Such  children  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
of  difeafed  parents,  will  require  to  be  nurfed  with 
greater  care  than  others.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
make  amends  for  the  defeCls  of  conftitution  ; and 
it  will  often  go  a great  length.  A healthy  nurfe, 
wholefome  air,  and  enough  of  exercife,  will  do  won- 
ders. 
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ders.  But,  when  thefe  are  negleded,  little  is  to 
t>e  expeded  from  any  other  quarter.  The  defeds 
or  conmtution  cannot  be  lupplied  by  medicine. 

, Thofe  ,who  inherit  any  family-difeafe  ought  to 
be  very  circumfped  in  their  manner  of  living.  They 
lhould  confider  well  the  nature  of  fuch  difeafe,  and 
guard  againft  it  by  a proper  regimen.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  family-difeafes  have  often,  by  proper 
care,  been  kept  off  for  one  generation  : and  there 
is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that,  by  perlifting  in  the 
lame  couife,  fuch  difeafes  might  at  length  be  wholly 
eradicated.  1 his  is  a i'ubjed  very  little  regard- 
ed, though  of  the  laft  importance.  Family-con- 
fututions  are  as  capable  of  improvement  as  family - 
eftates ; and  the  libertine  who  impairs  the  one, 
does  greater  injury  to  his  pofterity,  than  the  pro- 
digal who  fquanders  away  the  other. 


OF  THE  CLOTHING  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  clothing  of  an  infant  is  fo  Ample  a matter, 
that  it  is  fur p riling  how  any  perfon  lhould  err  in  it  • 
yet  many  children  lofe  their  lives,  and  others  are 
deformed,  by  errors  of  this  kind. 

Nature  knows  no  other  ufe  of  clothes  to  an  in- 
fant, but  to  keep  it  warm.  All  that  is  necelfary 
for  this  purpofe  is  to  wrap  it  in  a foft  loofe  covering. 
Were  a mother  left  to  the  didates  of  nature  and 
reafon,  this  is  certainly  the  method  that  Ihe  would 
follow.  But  the  bulinefs  of  dreffing  an  infant  has  long 
been  out  of  the  hands  of  mothers,  and  has  at  laft  be- 
come a fecret  whi<?h  none  but  adepts  pretend  to  un- 
derhand. 

From  the  moil  early  ages  it  has  been  thought 
necelfary,  that  a woman  in  labour  lhould  have  fome 
perfon  to  attend  her.  This  in  time  became  a bufi- 
nefs ; and,  as  in  all  others,  thofe  who  were  employed 
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in  it  ftrove  to  outdo  one  another  in  the  different 
branches  of  their  profeffion.  The  dreffing  ot  a child 
came  of  courfe  to  be  coniidered  as  the  midwife  s 
province,  who  no  doubt  imagined,  that  the  mor^, 
dexterity  fhe  could  fhew  in  this  article,  the  more 
her  (kill  would  be  admired.  Her  attempts  might 
be  feconded  by  the  vanity  of  parents,^  who,  want- 
ing to  make  a fhew  of  the  infant  as  loon  as  it  was 
born,  were  ambitious  to  nave  as  much  finery  heap- 
ed upon  it  as  poffible.  Thus  it  came  to  be  thought 
as  neceifary  for  a midwife  to  excel  in  bracing  and 
dreffing  an  infant,  as  for  a furgeon  to  be  expert  in 
applying  bandages  to  a broken  limb  ; and  the  poor 
child,  as  foon  as  it  came  into  the  world,  had  as 
many  rollers  and  wrappers  applied  to  its  body,  as 
if  every  bone  had  been  fractured  in  the  birth  7 
while  thefe  were  often  fo  tight,  as  not  only  to  gall 
and  wound  its  tender  frame,  but  even  to  obftrudt 
the  motion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  other  organs 
neceiTary  for  life. 

In  Several  parts  of  Britain,  the  pradice  of  rolling 
children  with  fo  many  bandages  is  now,  in  iome 
meafure,  laid  afide  ; but  it  would  ftill  be  a difficult 
talk  to  perfuade  the  generality  of  women,  that  the 
lhape  of  a child  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the 
midwife’s  care.  So  far,  however,  are  all  their  en- 
deavours to  mend  the  fhape  of  children  from  being 
luccefsful,  that  they  conflantly  operate  the  contrary 
way,  and  mankind  become  deformed  juft  in  pro- 
portion to  the  means  ufed  to  prevent  deformity. 
How  little  deformity  of  body  is  to  be  found  among 
uncivilised  nations  ! So  little  indeed,  that  it  is  vul- 
garly believed  they  put  all  their  deformed  children 
to  death.  The  truth  is,  they  hardly  know  fuch  a 
thing  as  a deformed  child.  Neither  ftiould  we,  if 
we  followed  their  example.  Savage  nations  never 
think  of  manacling  their  children.  They  allow7  them 
the  full  ufe  of  every  organ,  carry  them  abroad  in 
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the  open  air,  wafli  their  bodies  daily  in  cold  water 
&c  By  this  management,  their  children  become’ 
lo  itrong  and  hardy,  that,  by  the  time  our  puny 
infants  get  out  of  the  nurfe’s  arms,  theirs  are  able 
to  fluft  for  themfelves. 

Among  bi  ute  animals,  no  art  is  necefTary  to 
procure  a fine  fhape.  Though  many  of  them  be 
extremely  delicate  when  they  come  into  the  world, 
yet  we  never  find  them  grow  crooked  for  want  of 
fwaddling-bands.  Is  nature  lefs  generous  to  the 
human  kind  ? No  ; but  we  take  the  bufinefs  out 
of  Nature’s  hands. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  but  the 
very  feelings  of  infants,  tell  us,  that  they  ought  to 
be  kept  eafy,  and  free  from  all  prefiure.  They  can- 
not indeed  ipeak  their  complaints;  but  they  can 
Ihew  figns  of  pain  ; and  this  they  never  fail  to  do, 
by  crying,  when  pinched  by  their  clothes.  No 
fooner  are  they  freed  from  their  bracings,  than 
they  feem  pleafed  and  happy  ; yet,  ftrange  infatua- 
tion ! the  moment  they  hold  their  peace,  they 
are  again  committed  to  their  chains. 

If  we  confider  the  Body  of  an  infant  as  a bundle 
of  foft  pipes,  replenifhed  with  fluids  in  continual 
motion,  the  danger  of  prefiure  will  appear  in  the 
firongeft  light.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  growth  of  children,  has  formed  their  bodies  foft 
and  flexible ; and,  left  they  ftiould  receive  any  in- 
jury from  prefiure  in  the  womb,  has  furrounded 
th z foetus  every  way  with  fluids.  This  fliews  the' 
care  which  nature  takes  to  prevent  all  unequal’ 
prefiure  on  the  bodies  of  infants,  and  to  defend 
them  againft  every  thing  that  might  in  the  leaft 
cramp  or  confine  their  motions. 

Even  the  bones  of  an  infant  are  fo  foft  and  car- 
tilaginous, that  they  readily  yield  to  the  flighteft 
prefiure,  and  eafily  take  on  a bad  fhape,  which  can 
never  after  be  remedied.  Hence  it  is,  that  fo  many 
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people  appear  with  high  (houlders,  crooked  1 pines, 
and  flat  breads,  who  were  born  with  as  good  a 
fhape  as  others,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
fqueezed  into  monfters  by  the  application  of  flays 
and  bandages. 

Preflure,  by  obftrufting  the  circulation,  prevents 
the  equal  dillribution  of  nouriihment  to  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means  the  growth 
becomes  unequal.  One  part  ot  the  body  glows  too 
large,  while  another  remains  too  fmall ; and  thus 
in  time  the  whole  frame  becomes  difpropbrtioued 
and  misfhapen.  To  this  we  mult  add,  that  when 
a child  is  cramped  in  its  clothes,  it  naturally  lhrinks 
from  the  parts  affected,  and  by  putting  its  body 
into  unnatural  poflures,  it  becomes  deformed  by 
habit. 

Deformity  of  body  may  proceed  from  weaknefs 
or  dile^les  ; but,  in  general,  it  is  the  effect  of  im- 
proper clothing.  Nine  tenths,  at  leaft,  of  the  de- 
formity amongft  mankind,  mult  be  imputed  to  this 
caufe.  A deformed  body  is  not  only  difagreeable 
to  the  eye,  but  injurious  to  the  health.  By  a bad 
figure,  both  the  animal  and  vital  functions  muff  be 
impeded,  and  of  courfe  health  impaired.  Hence, 
few  people  remarkably  misfhapen  are  ftrong  and 
healthy. 

The  new  motions  which  commence  at  the  birth, 
as  the  circulation  of  the  whole  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  refpiratipn,  the  periftaltic  motion,  &c.  af- 
ford another  Arong  argument  for  keeping  the  body 
of  an  infant  free  from  all  preflure.  Thefe  organs, 
not  having  been  accuftomed  to  move,  are  eafily  flop- 
ped ; but  when  that  happens,  death  muft  emue. 
Hardly  any  method  could  be  devifed  more  effectual- 
ly to  flop  thefe  motions,  than  bracing  the  body  too 
tight  with  * rollers,  &c.  Were  thefe  to  be  applied 
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in  the  fame  manner  to  the  body  of  an  adult  for  an 
equal  length  of  time,  they  could  hardly  fail  to 
hurt  the  digeffion,  and  make  him  fick.  How  much 
more  hurtful  they  muft  be  to  tender  infants,  we 
fhail  leave  to  any  one  to  judge. 

Whoever  confiders  thefe  things  will  not  be  fur- 
prued  that  fo  many  children  die  of  convulfions 
loon  after  the  birth.  T.  hefe  fits  are  generally  at- 
tributed to  fome  inward  caufe  ; but,  in  fad,  they 
ol tener  proceed  from  our  own  imprudent  conduit. 
I have  known  a child  feized  with  con vulfion- fits, 
foon  after  the  midwife  had  done  Twaddling  it ; but,' 
upon  taking  off  the  rollers  and  bandages,  it  was 
immediately  relieved,  and  never  had  any  convul- 
fion-fits  afterwards.  Numerous  examples  of  this 
fort  might  be  brought,  were  they  neceflary. 

It  would  be  fafer  to  fix  on  the  clothes  of  an  in- 
fant with  firings  than  pins,  as  thefe  often  gall  and 
irritate  their  tender  Ikins,  and  occafion  convulfions. 
Infiances  have  been  known,  where  pins  were  found 
fiicking  above  half  an  inch  into  the  body  of  a 
child  alter  it  had  died  of  convulfion-fits,  which,  in 
all  probability,  proceeded  from  that  caufe. 

Children  are  not  only  hurt  by  the  tightnefs  of 
their  clothes,  but  alfo  by  the  quantity.  Every 
child  has  fome  degree  of  fever  after  the  birth  ; 
and,  if  it  be  loaded  with  too  many  clothes,  the  fe- 
ver muft  be  increafed.  But  that  is  not  all ; the 
child  is  generally  laid  in  bed  with  the  mother,  who 
is  likewife  feverifti;  to  which  we  may  add  the 
heat  of  the  lying-in  bed-chamber,  and  the  wines, 
and  other  heating  things,  too  often  given  to  children 
immediately  after  the  birth.  When  all  thefe  are 
combined,  which  does  not  feldom  happen,  they 
muft  increafe  the  fever  to  fuch  a degree  as  will  en- 
danger the  life  of  the  infant. 

The  danger  of  keeping  infants  too  hot,  will  fur- 
ther appear,  if  we  confider,  that,  after  being  for 
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fome  time  in  the  fituation  mentioned  above,  they 
are  often  fent  into  the  country  to  be  nurfed  in  a 
cold  houfe  *:  . Is  it  any  wonder,  if  a child,  from 
fuch  a tranfition,  catches  a mortal  cold,  or  con- 
tradts  fome  other  fatal  difeafe  ? When  an  infant  is 
kept  too  hot,  its  lungs  not  being  fufficiently  ex- 
panded, are  apt  to  remain  weak  and  flaccid  for  life  ; 
from  whence  proceed  coughs,  confumptions,  and 
other  difeafes.of  the  bread:. 

It  would  anfwer  little  purpofe  to  fpecify  the  par- 
ticular pieces  of  drefs  proper  for  an  infant.  Theie 
ever  will  vary  in  different  places,  according  to  cu- 
llom  and  the  humour  of  parents.  The  great  rule 
to  be  obferved  is,  That  a child  have  no  more  clothes 
than  are  necejfary  to  keep  it  warm , and  that  they  be 
quite  cafy  for  its  body. 

Stays  are  the  very  bane  of  children.  A volume 
would  not  fufflce  to  point  out  all  the  ill  effedls  of 
this  ufelefs  piece  of  drefs.  The  madnefs  in  favour 
flays  feems,  however,  to  have  been  at  a height  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  world  will,  in  time,  be- 
come wife, enough  to  know,  that  the  human  fbape 
does  not  folely  depend  upon  whale-bone  and  bend- 
leather  f . 

We  fhall  only  add,  with  refpect  to  the  clothes 
, of  children,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  very  clean. 
Children  perfpire  more  than  adults ; and,  if  their 
clothes  be  not  frequently  changed,  they  become 
very  hurtful.  Dirty  clothes  not  only  gall  and  fret 
the  tender  fkins  of  infants,  but  likewife  occafion 
ill  fmells ; and,  what  is  worfe,  tend  to  produce 
vermin  and  cutaneous  difeafes. 

Cleanlinefs  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but 
tends  greatly  to  preferve  the  health  of  children. 
It  promotes  the  perfpiration  ; and,  by  that  means, 
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frees  the  body  from  fuperfluous  humours,  which, 
if  retained,  could  not  fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  A 
nurfe  can  have  no  excufe  for  allowing  a child  to  be 
dirty.  Poverty  may  oblige  her  to  give  it  coarfe 
clothes ; but  if  fhe  does  not  keep  them  clean,  it 
muft  be  her  own  fault. 


OF  THE  FOOD  OF  CHILDREN. 

Nature  not  only  points  out  the  food  proper  for 
an  infant,  but  adlually  prepares  it.  This,  however, 
is  not  fufficient  to  prevent  fome  who  think  them- 
felves  wifer  than  nature,  from  attempting  to  bring 
up  their  children  without  her  provilion.  Nothing 
can  fiiow  the  difpolition  which  mankind  have  to  de- 
part from  nature,  more  than  their  endeavouring  to' 
bring  up  children  without  the  bread.  The  mo- 
ther’s milk,  or  that  of  a healthy  nurfe,  is  unque- 
ftionably  the  bed  food  for  an  infant.  Neither  art 
nor  nature  can  afford  a proper  fubditute  for  it.  A 
child  may  feem  to  thrive  for  a few' months,  without 
the  bread ; but,  when  teething,  the  fmall-pox, 
and  other  difeafes  incident  to  childhood,  come  on, 
it  generally  falls  a vidtim : An  evident  proof,  that 
its  food  is  unwholefome,  and  its  humours  bad. 

A child  loon  after  the  birth  fhows  an  inclination 
to  fuck  ; and  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  it 
ihould  not  be  gratified.  It  is  true,  the  mother’s 
milk  does  not  always  come  immediately  after  the 
birth;  but  is  not  this  the  way  to  bring  it?  The 
drd  milk  that  the  child  can  fqueeze  out  of  the 
bread,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  cleanfing  better  than 
all  the  drugs  in  the  apothecary’s  fhop,  and  at  the 
fame  time  prevents  inflammations  of  the  bread,  fe- 
vers, and  other  difeafes  incident  to  mothers. 

It  is  flrange  how  people  came  to  think  that,  the 
jfiift  thing  given  to  a child  fhould  be  drugs.  This 
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is  beginning  with  medicine  by  times,  and  no  won- 
der that  they  generally  end  with  it.  ' It  fometimes 
happens,  that  a child  does  not  pafs  the  meconium 
fo  loon  as  could  be  wifhed.  This  has  induced  phy- 
ficians  in  inch  cafes  to  give  fomething  of  an  open- 
ing nature  to  cleanfe  the  firft  paffages.  Midwives 
have  improved  upon  this  hint,  and  never  fail  to 
give  iyrups,  oils,  &c.  whether  they  be  neceflary 
or  not.  Cramming  an  infant  with  fuch  indigeftible 
fluff  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  can  hardly  fail  to  make 
it  fick,  and  is  more  likely  to  occalion  difeafes,  than 
to  prevent  them.  Children  are  feldom  long  after  the 
birth  without  having  paffage  both  by  ffool  and 
urine  ; though  thefe  evacuations  may  be  wanting 
for  fome  time  without  any  danger. 

Were  a child  permitted  to  fuck  its  mother  as 
foon  as  it  fhows  an  inclination  for  the  bread,  it 
would  ne  ed  no  other  phyfic  ; but  if  it  muff  have 
fomething  before  it  be  allowed  the  breaft,  let  it  be 
a little  Ample  water- pap,  to  which  may  be  added 
an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk.  If  this  be  given 
without  any  wines,  or  fpiceries,  it  will  neither 
heat  the  blood,  load  the  flomach,  nor  occafion 
gripes. 

Upon  the  firft  fight  of  an  infant,  almoft:  every 
perfon  is  ftruck  with  the  idea  of  its  being  weak, 
feeble,  and  wanting  fupport.  This  naturally  fug- 
gefts  the  need  of  cordials.  Accordingly,  we  find 
wines  univerfally  mixed  with  the  firft  food  of  chil- 
dren. Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this 
way  of  realoning,  or  more  hurtful  to  infants  than 
the  condud  founded  upon  it.  Children  need  very 
little  food  for  fome  time  after  the  birth  ; and  what 
they  receive  ftiould  be  thin,  weak,  light,  and  of  a 
cooling  quality.  A very  fmall  quantity  of  wine 
is  fufficient  to  heat  and  inflame  the  blood  of  an 
infant ; but  every  perfon,  converfant  in  thefe  mat- 
ters, mull  know,  that  moft  of  the  difeafes  of  infants 
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proceed  from  the  heat  of  their  humours,  as  the 
thruffi,  &c. 

If  the  mother  or  nurfe  has  enough  of  milk,  the 
child  will  need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the 
third  or  fourth  month.  It  will  then  be  proper  to 
give  it,  once  or  twice  a- day,  a little  of  fome  food 
that  is  eafy  of  digeftion  ; as  water-pap,  milk-pot- 
tage, weak  broth  with  bread  in  it,  or  the  like. 
I his  will  eafe  the  mother;  it  will  accuftom  the 
child  by  degrees  to  take  food,  and  render  the 
weaning  both  lefs  difficult  and  dangerous.  All 
great  and  fudden  tranfitions  are  to  be  avoided  in 
nurfing.  For  this  purpofe,  the  food  of  children 
ought  to  be  Ample,  as  nearly  as  poffible  refembling 
the  properties  of  milk.  Indeed  milk  itfelf  ffiould 
make  a principal  part  of  their  food,  not  only  before 
they  be  weaned,  but  for  a long  time  after. 

Next  to  milk,  we  would  recommend  good  light 
bread.  Bread  may  be  given  to  a child  as  foon  as 
it  fhows  an  inclination  to  chew,  and  it  may  at  all 
times  be  allowed  as  much  as  it  pleafes.  The  very 
chewing  of  bread  will  help  to  cut  the  teeth,  and 
promote  the  difeharge  of  faliva,  while,  by  mixing 
with  the  nurfe’s  milk  in  the  ftomach,  it  will  afford 
an  excellent  nouriffiment.  Children  fhow  an  early 
inclination  to  chew  whatever  is  put  into  their 
hands.  Parents  obferve  the  inclination,  but  gene- 
rally miftake  the  objedt.  Inllead  of  giving  the 
child  fomething  which  may  at  once  exercife  its 
gums  and  afford  it  nouriffiment,  they  commonly 
put  into  its  hand  a piece  of  hard  metal,  or  impene- 
trable coral.  A cruft  of  bread  is  the  belt  gum- 
ftick.  It  not  only  anfwers  the  purpofe  better  than 
any  tiling  elfe,  but  has  the  additional  properties 
mentioned  above,  of  nourifhing  the  child,  and  car- 
rying the  Jaliva  down  to  the  ftomach,  which  is  too 
valuable  a liquor  to  be  loft.  , 

Bread,  befides  being  ufed  dry,  may  be  many 
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ways  prepared  into  food  for  children.  One  of  the 
bed  methods  of  preparing  it,  is  to  boil  it  in  water, 
afterwards  pouring  the  water  off,  and  mixing  with 
the  bread  a proper  quantity  of  new  milk  unboiled  ' 
Milk  is  both  more  wholefome  and  nourifhing  this 
way  than  boiled,  and  is  lefs  apt  to  occafion  coftive- 
neis.  For  a child  farther  advanced,  bread  may  be 
mixed  in  veal  or  chicken  broth,  made  into  pud- 
dings, or  the  like.  Bread  is  a proper  food  for  chil- 
dren at  all  times,  provided  it  be  plain,  made  of 
wholefome  grain,  and  well  fermented  ; but  when 
enriched  with  fruits,  fugars,  or  fuch  things,  it  be- 
comes very  unwholefome. 

It  is  foon  enough  to  allow  children  animal  food 
when  they  have  got  teeth  to  eat  it.  They  fhould 
never  talle  it  till  after  they  are  weaned,  and  even 
then  they  ought  to  ufe  it  very  fparingly.  In- 
deed, when  children  live  wholely  on  vegetable 
food,  it  is  apt  to  four  on  their  ifomachs  ; on  the 
other  hand,  too  much  flelli  heats  the  blood,  and  oc- 
caiions  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  difeales. 
This  plainly  points  out  a proper  mixture  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food  as  moll  fit  for  children. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children,  than 
the  common  method  of  fweetening  their  fl 'od.  it 
not  only  makes  them  grow  fat  and  bloated,  but 
entices  them  to  take  more  food  than  they  ought  to 
do.  It  is  pretty  certain,  if  children’s  food  were 
quite  plain,  that  they  would  never  take  more  than 
enough.  Thus  the  excefles  of  children  are  en- 
tirely owing  to  nurfes.  If  a child  be  gorged  with 
food  at  all  hours,  and  enticed  to  take  it,  by  making 
it  fweet  and  agreeable  to  the  palate,  is  it  any  won- 
der if  iuch  a child  comes  in  time  to  crave  more 
food  than  it  ought  to  have  ? 

Children  may  be  hurt  by  too  little  as  well  as  too 
much  food.  After  a child  is  weaned,  it  ought  to 
be  fed  four  or  five  times  a-day  ; but  fhould  never 
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be  accuftomed  to  eat  in  the  night ; neither  fhould 
it  have  too  much  at  one  time.  Some  lay  it  down 
as  a rule,  that  no  child  ought  to  be  fed  above  three 
times  in  twenty-four  hours ; whereas  moft  adults 
eat  four  times  in  the  fame  fpace.  The  food  of 
children  is  generally  lighter  than  that  of  adults  ; 
their  digeftion  is  likewife  more  quickly  performed : 
If  to  thefe  we  add  the  power  of  habit,  we  will  be 
inclined  to  think,  that  children  fhould  be  fed 
oftener  than  grown  perfons.  If  a child,  who  has 
been  accuftomed  to  fuck  its  nurfe  at  all  hours,  be 
fuddenly  deprived  of  that,  and  reftri&ed  to  three 
meals  a-day,  bad  confequences  ,muft  follow.  I 
have  often  feen  the  fcheme  of  bringing  children  to 
live  on  three  regular  meals  a-day  tried,  but  never 
knew  it  fucceed.  Children  thrive  much  better 
with  fmall  quantities  of  food  frequently  given. 
This  neither  overcharges  the  ftomach,  nor  hurts 
the  digeftion,  and  is  certainly  moft  agreeable  to 
nature. 

Writers  on  nurfing  have  inveighed  with  fuch 
vehemence  againft  too  much  food,  that  one  would 
be  apt  to  imagine  two-thirds  of  thofe  who  die  in 
infancy  were  adtually  crammed  to  death.  This 
has  induced  many  parents  to  ruin  the  conftitutions 
of  their  children,  by  running  into  the  other  ex- 
treme. The  error  of  pinching  children  in  their 
food,  is  more  hurtful  than  its  oppofite.  Nature 
has  many  ways  of  relieving  herfelf  when  over- 
charged; but  a child  who  is  pinched  with  hunger 
will  never  become  a ftrong  or  healthy  man.  That 
errors  are  frequently  committed  on  both  fides,  we 
are  ready  to  acknowledge;  but  w’hcre  one  child  is 
hurt  by  the  quantity  of  its  food,  ten  luffer  from 
the  quality.  That  is  the  principal  evil,  and  claims 
our  ftrideft  attention. 

Many  people  imagine,  that  food  which  they 
love  themfelves  cannot  be  bad  for  their  children  : 
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But  this  notion  is  very  abfurd.  In  .the  more  ad- 
vanced periods  of  life,  we  often  acquire  an  inclina- 
tion for  food,  which,  when  children,  we  could  not 
bear  to  tafte.  There  are  many  things  ^that  may 
agree  very  well  with  the  ftomach  of  a grown 
perfon,  which  would  be  very  hurtful  to  a child ; 
as  high-leafoned,  falted,  and  imoke-dried  provi- 
fions,  &c.  It  would  alfo  be  improper  to  feed  chil- 
dren with  fat  meat,  ftrong  broths,  rich  foups, 
gravies,  or  the  like. 

All  ftrong  liquors  are  hurtful  to  children.  Some 
parents  teach  their  children  to  guzzle  ale,  and 
other  ftrong  liquors,  at  every  meal  ; but  fuch  a 
practice  cannot  fail  to  do  mifchief.  Thefe  children 
feldom  efcape  the  violence  of  the  lmall-pox,  meafles, 
hooping-cough,  or  fome  other  feveriih  diforder. 
Milk,  water,  butter-milk,  or  whey,  make  the 
moft  proper  drink  for  children.  If  they  have  any 
thing  ftronger,  it  may  be  fine  fmall  beer,  or  a little 
wine  mixed  with  water.  The  ftomachs  of  children 
can  digeft  well  enough  without  the  affiftance  of 
warm  itimulants.  Young  people  are  naturally  hot, 
and  confequently  are  ealily  hurt  by  every  thing  of 
a heating  quality  : Their  blood  has  a conftant  ten- 
dency to  inflammation,  which  all  ftrong  liquors 
mult  increafe. 

Few  things  are  more  hurtful  to  children  than 
unripe  fruits.  Thefe  not  only  four  the  ftomach, 
but  relax  it,  and  weaken  the  digeftion  ; by  which 
means  it  becomes  a proper  neft  for  worms  of  all 
kinds.  Children  indeed  (how  the  greateft  inclina- 
tion for  fruit ; and  I am  apt  to  believe,  that  if 
good  ripe  fruit  were  allowed  them  in  proper  quan- 
tity, it  would  have  no  bad  effedfs.  We  feldom 
find..a  natural  inclination  wrong,  if  dire&ed  to  its 
proper  objects.  Fruits  are  generally  of  a cooling 
nature,  and  coiredt  the  heat  and  acrimony  of  the 
humours.  This  is  what  moft  children  want ; only 
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care  fhould  be  taken  left  they  exceed.  Indeed  the 
beft  way  to  prevent  children  from  going  to  excels 
in  the  ufe  of  fruit,  or  eating  that  which  is  bad,  is 
to  allow  them  a proper  quantity  of  what  -is  good. 

Roots  which  contain  a crude  vifcid  juice  ibould 
be  fparingly  given  to  children.  They  fill  the  body 
with  grofs  humours,  and  tend  to  produce  eruptive 
dileafes.  This  caution  is  peculiarly  necefiary  for 
the  poor;  being  glad  to  get  what  will ‘fill  their 
children’s  bellies  for  a little  money,  they  fluff  them 
two  or  three  times  a-day  with  potatoes  and  the 
like.  Children  had  better  eat  a fmall  quantiy  of 
fuch  food  as  would  yield  a wholefome  nourilhment, 
than  be  crammed  with  what  their  digeftive  powers 
are  unable  properly  to  aflimilate. 

Butter  ought  like  wife  to  be  fparingly  given  to 
children.  It  both  relaxes  the  ftomach,  and  pro- 
duces grofs  humours.  Indeed  moft  things  that  are 
faf  or  oily,  have  the  fame  effebl.  Butter,  when 
falted,  becomes  ftill  more  hurtful.  Inftead  of  but- 
ter, fo  plentifully  eat  by  children  in  moft  parts  of 
Britain,  we  would  recommend  honey.  Honey  is 
not  only  more  wholefome  than  butter,  but  likewife 
cheaper.  It  is  cooling,  cleanfing,  and  tends  to 
fweeten  the  humours ; whereas  butter  is  juft  the 
reverfe.  Children  who  eat  honey  are  feldom 
troubled  with  worms.  They  are  alfo  lefs  fubjedl  to 
the  common  cutaneous  dileafes,  as  itch,  fcabbed- 
head,  &c. 

Many  people  err  in  thinking  the  diet  of  children 
fhould  be  always  moift.  When  children  live  en- 
tirely upon  flops,  it  relaxes  their  folids,  renders 
them  weak,  and  predifpofes  them  to  rickets,  fcro- 
pulas,  and  other  glandular  diforders.  Relaxation 
is  one  of  the  moft  general  cauies  of  the  difeafes  of 
children.  Every  thing,  therefore,  which  tends  to 
unbrace  their  bodies,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

We  would  not  be  underftood  as  confining  chil- 
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dren  to  any  kind  of  particular  food.  Their  diet 
may  be  frequently  varied,  provided  regard  be  had 
to  Simplicity.  Whatever  food  we  are  moft  accu- 
ltomed  to  in  .youth,  we  generally  love  during  life. 
For  this  jeafon,  children  fliould  ha  ve  a little  of  any 
kind  of  food  that  is  plain  and  wholefome,  left  they 
fliould  contract  an  aversion  from  it,  and  afterward? 
be  under  a necefiity  ot  tiling  it. 


OF  THE  EXERCISE  OF  CHILDREN. 

Of  all  the  caufes  which  confpire  to  render  the 
lives  of  children  (hort  and  milerable,  none  has 
greater  influence  than  the  want  of  proper  exercne  : 
Healthy  parents,  wholefome  food,  and  proper 
clothing,  will  avail  little  where  it  is  negleded; 
Enough  of  exercife  will  make  up  for  feveral  other 
defeds  ; but  nothing  can  fupply  the  want  ot  it. 
It  is  ablolutely  necelfary  to  the  health,  the  giowth, 

and  the  ftrength  of  children. 

The  defire  of  exercife  is  almoft  coeval  with  lire 
itfelf.  Were  this  principle  attended  to,  many  dif- 
veafes  might  be  prevented.  But  while  indolence 
and  fedentary  employments  keep  two-thirds  of 
mankind  from  either  taking  exercife  themfelves,  or 
giving  it  to  their  children,  what  have  we  to  ex- 
ped  but  difeafes  and  deformity  among  their  off- 
fpring  ? The  rickets,  fo  deftrudive  to  children,  ne- 
ver appeared  in  Britain  till  manufadures  began  to 
flourilh,  and  people,  attraded  by  the  love  of  gain, 
left  the  country  to  follow  fedentary  employments 
in  great  towns.  It  is  amongft  thefe  people  that 
this  difeafe  chiefly  prevails,  and  not  only  deforms, 
but  kills  many  of  their  offspring. 

The  analogy  of  other  young  animals  fliews  that 
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children  require  exercife.  Every  creature  endea- ' 
vouis  to  make  ufe  of  its  limbs  as  loon  as  it  can,  and 
many  of  them,  even  when  under  no  neeeffiry  of 
moving  in  quell  of  food,  cannot  berellrained  with- 
out  force.  This  is  evidently  the  cale  with  the  calf 
the  lamb,  and  many  other  young  animals,  if  thel'e 
creatures  were  not  permitted  to  frifk  about,  and 
take  exercife,  they  would  foon  die.  The  fame  in- 
clination appears  very  eaily  in  the  human  fpecies  • 
but  as  they  are  not  able  to  take  exercife  themfelves> 
it  is  the  bufinefs  of  their  parents  or  nurfes  to  afiift 
them. 

Children  may  be  exercifed  in  various  ways.  The 
befl  method,  while  they  are  young,  is  to  carry  them 
about  in  the  nurfe’s  arms.  This  gives  the  nurfe  an 
opportunity  of  talking  to  the  child,  and  of  point- 
ing out  every  thing  that  may  pleafe  and  delight  its 
fancy.  It  is  much  fafer  than  fwmging  an  infant 
in  a machine,  or  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  fuch  as 
aie  not  fit  to  take  care  of  themfelves.  Nothing 
can  be  more  foolifh  than  to  fet  one  child  to  keep 
another ; that  pradlice  has  proved  fatal  to  many  in  . 
fants,  and  has  rendered  others  lame  for  life. 

When  children  begin  to  walk,  the  fafeft  and 
befl  method  of  leading  them  about  is  by  the  hands. 
The  common  way  of  lwinging  children  by  firings 
fixed  to  their  backs,  has  many  bad  confequences. 

It  makes  them  throw  their  bodies  forward,  and 
prefs  with  their  whole  weight  upon  the  breafl : by 
that  means  the  breathing  is  obffrudfedj  the  breafl 
flattened,  and  the  bowels  comprefied.  This  hurts 
the  digellion,  and  occafions  confumptions  of  the 
lungs,  and  other  difeafes. 

It  is  a common  notion,  that  if  children  be  fet 
upon  their  feet  too  foon,  their  legs  will  become 
crooked.  There  is  realon  to  believe,  that  the  very 
reverfe  of  this  is  true.  Every  member  acquires 
flrength  in  proportion  as  it  is  exercifed.  " The 
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limbs  of  children  are  weak  indeed,  but  their  bodies 
are  proportionably  light ; and  had  they  (kill  to  di- 
rect themfelves,  they  would  loon  be  able  to  iup- 
port  their  own  weight.  Who  ever  heard  of  any 
other  animal  that  became  crooked  by  uling  its*legs 
too  foon  ? Indeed,  if  a child  be  not  permitted  to 
make  ufe  of  its  legs  till  a conlidcrable  time  after 
the  birth,  and  be  then  let  upon  them  with  its 
whole  weight  at  once,  there  may  be  fome  danger 
of  hurting  it ; but  this  proceeds  entirely  from  the 
child’s  not  having  been  accultomed  to  ufe  its  legs 
from  the  beginning. 

Mothers  of  the  poorer  fort  think  they  gain  a 
great  deal  by  making  their  children  lie  or  lit  while 
they  work.  In  this  they  are  greatly  miitaken.  By 
neglecting  to  give  their  children  exercile,  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  them  a long  time  before  they  can 
do  any  thing  for  themfelves,  and  to  fpend  more  on 
medicine  than  would  have  paid  for  proper  care, 
while  it  can  never  lupply  its  place.  To  take  care  of 
their  children,  is  the  molt  profitable  bulinefs  in 
which  even  the  poor  can  employ  themfelves  : But, 
alas  ! it  is  not  always  in  their  power.  Poverty 
often  obliges  them  to  neglect  their  offspring,  in  or- 
der to  procure  the  neceffaries  of  life.  When  that 
is  the  cafe,  it  becomes  the  intereft  as  well  as  the 
duty  of  the  public  to  afiilt  them.  Ten  thoufand 
times  more  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  State,  by 
enabling  the  poor  to  bring  up  their  own  children, 
than  from  all  the*  hofpitals  that  ever  can  be  e- 
rected  for  that  purpol'e. 

Whoever 

* If  vvc  make  it  the  intereft  of  the  poor  to  keep  their  offspring 
alive,  we  fhall  lofe  very  few  of  them.  This  I have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  obferving.  A imall  premium  given  to  the  poor  annually 
for  every  child  they  have  alive,  would  lave  more  infar.t-lives,  than  if 
the  whole  revenues  of  the  nation  were  expended  on  hofpitals  for 
that  purpofe.  This  would  make  the  poor  efteem  fertility  a blellmg  ; 
whereas  many  of  them  think  it  the  greatell  curfe  that  can  befal 
them  ; and  in  place  of  wifhing  their  children  to  live,  fo  far  does 
poverty  get  the  better  of  natural  affe&ioD,  that  they  are  very  happy 
when  they  die.  3 
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Whoever  confiders  the  ftrudure  of  the  human 
body,  will  foon  be  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of 
exercil'e  for  the  health  of  children.  The  body  is 
compofed  of  an  infinite  number  of  veflels,  whofe 
contents  cannot  be  pulhed  on  without  the  adion 
and  preffure  of  the  mufcles.  But  if  the  fluids  re- 
main inadive,  obftrudions  mull  happen,  and  the 
humours  will  of  courfe  be  vitiated,  which  cannot 
fail  to  occafion  difeafes.  Nature  has  furnifhed 
both  the  veflels  which  carry  the  blood  and  lymph, 
with  numerous  valves,  in  order  that  the  action  of 
every  mufcle  might  puffi  forward  their  contents  ; 
but  without  adion,  this  admirable  contrivance  can 
have  no  effed.  The  final  caule  of  this  part  of  the 
animal  economy  proves  the  neceffity  of  exercife  for 
the  prefervation  of  health. 

Arguments  to  ffiew  the  importance  of  exercife 
might  be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal 
economy  : Without  exercife  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  cannot  be  properly  carried  on,  nor  the  differ- 
ent fecretions  duly  performed  ; without  exercife 
the  humours  cannot  be  properly  prepared,  nor  the 
folids  rendered  ftrong  or  firm.  The  adion  of  the 
heart,  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  vital 
fundions,  are  greatly  affifted  by  exercife.  But  to 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  thefe  effeds  are 
produced,  would  lead  us  farther  into  the  economy 
of  the  human  body,  than  mod  of  thofe  for  whom 
this  treatife  is  intended  would  be  able  to  follow. 
We  fhall  therefore  only  add,  that  where  exercife 
is  negleded,  none  of  the  animal  fundions  can  be 
duly  performed  ; and  when  that  is  the  cafe,  the 
whole  conftitution  muff  go  to  wreck. 

Certainly  our  firft  objed  in  the  management  of 
children  ought  to  be  a good  conftitution.  This 
lays  a foundation  for  their  being  ufeful  and  happy 
in  life  ; and  whoever  negleds  it,  not  only  fails  in 
his  duty  to  his  offspring,  but  to  fociety. 

One 
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One  very  common  error  of  parents,  by  which 
they  hurt  the  conftitutions  of  their  children,  is  fend- 
ing them  too  young  to  fchool.  Ihis  is  often  done 
folely  to  prevent  trouble.  When  the  child  is  at 
fchool,  he  needs  no  keeper.  Thus  the  fchoolmafter 
is  made  the  nurfe  ; and  the  poor  child  is  nailed  to 
a feat  feven  or  eight  hours  a-day,  which  ought  to 
be  fpent  in  exercife  and  diverlions.  Sitting  fo  long 
cannot  fail  to  produce  the  word;  effedls  upon  the 
body  ; nor  is  the  mind  lefs  injured.  Early  appli- 
cation weakens  the  faculties,  and  often  fixes  in  the 
mind  fuch  an  averfion  from  books,  as  can  never  be 
removed. 

But  l'uppofe  this  were  the  way  to  make  children 
fcholars,  it  ought  not  to  be  done  at  the  expence 
of  their  conftitutions.  Our  anceftors,  who  feldom 
went  to  fchool  before  they  were  men,  were  not  lefe 
learned  than  we.  But  we  imagine  the  boy’s  edu- 
cation will  be  quite  loft,  unleis  he  be  carried  to 
fchool  in  his  nurfe’s  arms.  No  wonder  if  fuch  hot- 
bed plants  feldom  become  either  icholars  or  men  ! 

Not  only  the  confinement  in  public  fchools,  but 
the  number  often  proves  extremely  hurtful.  Chil- 
dren are  much  injured  by  being  kept  in  crowds 
within  doors ; their  breathing  not  only  renders  tne 
place  unwholefome,  but  if  any  one  of  them  hap- 
pens to  be  difeal’ed,  the  reft  catch  the  infection. 
A lingle  child  has  been  often  known  to  communi- 
cate the  bloody,  flux,  the  hooping-cough,  the  itch, 
or  other  difeaies,  to  almoft  every  individual  in  a 
numerous  fchool. 

But  if  fafhion  will  prevail,  and  infants  mull  be 
fent  to  fchool,  we  would  earneftly  recommend  to 
teachers,  as  they  value  the  interefts  of  fociety,  not 
to  confine  them  too  long  at  a time,  but  to  permit 
them  to  run  about  and  play  at  fuch  adive  diver- 
fions  as  may  promote  their  growth,  and  improve 
their  conftitutions.  Were  boys,  inftead  of  being 
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whipped  for  dealing  an  hour  to  run,  ride,  fwim,  or 
the  like,  encouraged  to  employ  their  time  in  thefe 
manly  and  ufeful  exercifes,  it  would  have  many  ex- 
cellent effedts. 

It  would  likewife  be  of  great  fervice  to  boys,  if, 
at  a proper  age,  they  were  all  taught  the  military 
exercife.  This  would  improve  their  drength,  cou- 
rage,  and  agility  ; and,  when  their  country  called ' 
for  their  affidance,  it  would  enable  them  to  a6t  in 
her  defence,  without  being  obliged  to  undergo  a 
tedious  and  troubleiome  courfe  of  indrudlions,  at  a 
time  when  they  are  lels  fit  to  learn  new  motions, 
gedures,  & c. 

An  effeminate  education  will  infallibly  fpoil  the 
bed  natural  conditution  ; and,  if  boys  are  brought 
up  in  a more  delicate  manner  than  even  girls  ought 
to  be,  they  never  will  be  men. 

But  the  common  education  of  girls  is  no  lefs  hurt- 
ful to  the  conditution  than  that  of  boys.  Mifs  is 
fet  down  to  her  frame,  before  die  can  put  on  her 
clothes,  and  is  taught  to  believe,  that  to  excel  at 
the  needle  is  the  only  thing  that  can  entitle  her  to 
general  edeem.  It  is  unneceffary  here  to  infid  up- 
on the  dangerous  confequences  of  obliging  girls  to 
fit  too  much  ; they  are  pretty  well  known,  and 
are  too  often  felt  at  a certain  time  of  life.  But 
fuppofe  this  critical  period  to  be  got  over,  greater 
dangers  dill  await  them  when  they  come  to  be  mo- 
thers. Women  who  have  been  early  accudomed 
to  a fedentary  life,  generally  run  great  hazard  in 
child-bed,  while  thole  who  have  been  ufed  to  romp 
about,  and  take  enough  of  exercife,  are  feldom  in 
any  danger. 

One  hardly  meets  with  a girl  who  can,  at  the 
fame  time,  boad  of  early  performances  with  the 
needle,  and  a good  conditution.  dole  and  early 
confinement  generally  occafions  indigedions,  head- 
achs,  pale  complexions,  pain  of  the  domach,  lofs 
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of  appetite,  coughs,  confumptions  of  the  lungs,  and 
deformity  of  body.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  confidering  the  aukward  poitures 
in  which  girls  fit  at  many  kinds  of  needle-work, 
and  the  delicate  flexible  ftate  of  their  bodies  in  the 
early  period  of  life. 

Would  mothers,  inftead  of  having  their  daugh- 
ters inftruCted  in  many  ufelefs  accomplilhinents, 
teach  them  plain  work  and  houfewilery,  allowing 
them  enough  of  time  to  run  about,  they  would  both 
make  them  better  mothers,  and  more  ufeful  mem- 
bers of  fociety.  I am  no  enemy  to  genteel  accom- 
plifhments,  but  would  have  them  only  confidered 
as  fecondary,  and  always  disregarded  when  they 
impair  health. 

Many  people  imagine  it  a great  advantage  for 
children  to  be  early  taught  to  gain  their  bread. 
This  opinion  is  certainly  right,  provided  they  be  fo 
» employed  as  not  to  hurt  their  health  or  growth  j 
but,  when  thefe  fuffer,  fociety,  in  place  ot  being 
gainers,  are  real  lofers  by  their  labour.  There  are 
few  employments,  except  iedentary  ones,  by  which 
children  can  earn  a livelihood  ; and,  if  they  be  let 
to  thefe  too  loon,  it  ruins  heir  conllitutions.  Thus, 
by  gaining  a few  years  from  childhood,  we  gene- 
rally lofe  twice  as  many  in  the  other  periods  of  life, 
and  even  render  the  pe'rfon  lefs  valuable  while  he 
does  live. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obfer- 
vation,  one  needs  only  look  into  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns,  where  he  will  find  a puny  degene- 
rate race  of  people,  weak  and  fickly  all  their  lives, 
feldom  exceeding  the  middle  period  of  life ; or,  if 
they  do,  being  unfit  for  buimefs,  they  become  a 
burden  to  fociety.  Thus,  arts  and  manufactures, 
though  they  may  increafe  the  riches  of  a country, 
are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  health  of  its  in- 
habitants. Good  policy  would  therefore  require, 
-•  that 
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that  fiich  people  as  labour  during  life,  fhould  not 
be  fet  too  early  to  work.  Every  perfon,  conver- 
fant  in  the  breeding  of  horfes,  or  other  work- ani- 
mals, knows,  that,  if  they  be  fet  to  hard  labour  too 
foon,  they  never  will  turn  out  to  advantage..  This 
is  equally  true  with  refped  to  the  human  fpecies. 

T.  here  are,  neverthelefs,  various  ways  of  employ- 
ingyoung  people,  without  hurting  their  health.  The 
caller  parts  of  gardening,  hufbandry,  or  any  buli- 
nefs  carried  on  without  doors,  are  moil  proper. 
Thefe  are  employments  that  mod  young  people  are 
fond  of ; and  fome  parts  of  them  may  always  be 
adapted  to  their  age,  tafte,  and  ftrength. 

Such  parents,  however,  as  are  under  the  necef- 
lity  of  employing  their  children  w'ithin  doors,  ought 
to  allow  them  enough  of  time  for  adive  diverfions. 
This  would  both  encourage  them  to  do  more  work, 
and  prevent  their  conftitutions  from  being  hurt. 

Some  imagine  that  exercile  within  doors  is  fuffi- 
cient , but  they  are  greatly  miftaken.  One  hour 
fpent  in  running,  or  any  other  exercife  without 
doors,  is  w'orth  ten  within.  When  children  can- 
not go  abroad,  they  ought  indeed  to  be  exercifed 
at  home.  The  bell  method  of  doing  this  is  to 
make  them  run  about  in  a long  room,  or  dance. 
This  laft  kind  of  exercife,  if  not  carried  to  excefs, 
is  of  excellent  fervice  to  young  people.  It  cheers 
the  fpirits,  promotes  perfpiration,  ftrengchens  the 
limbs,  &c.  An  eminent  phylician  ufed  to  fay,  that 
he  made  his  children  dance  initead  of  giving  them 
pbylic.  It  were  well  if  more  people  followed  his 
example. 

As  many  of  the  chronic  difeafas  of  children  might 
be  prevented  by  the  prudent  ufe  of  the  Cold  Bath, 
we  lhall  point  out  fome  of  thofe  miftakes  which 
commonly  prevent  its  having  the  delired  effedt. 

The  Cold  Bath  may  be  conlidered  as  an  aid  to 
exercife.  By  it  the  body  is  braced  and  ftrengthened, 
/ the 
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the  circulations  and  fecretions  promoted,  and,  were 
it  conducted  with  prudence,  many  difeafes,  as  the 
rickets,  fcrophula,  &c.  might  thereby  be  prevented. 
The  ancients,  who  took  every  method  to  render 
children  hardy  and  robuft,  were  no  Grangers  to  the 
ufe  of  the  cold  bath;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  great  number  of  confecrated  wells  in  this  illand, 
many  of  which  have  no  other  virtues  but  thole  of 
cold  water,  yet  are  faid  to  have  been  famous  for  . 
curing  the  difeafes  of  children,  we  will  fee  caufe  to 
believe,  that  the  pradtice  of  immerling  children  in 
cold  water  mult  have  been  very  common  among 
our  anceftors. 

So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  obferve,  the  cold 
bath  does  as  much  mifchief  as  good ; but  that  is 
owing  to  the  want  of  due  care  in  uling  it.  Children 
born  of  delicate  parents  are  not  fuddenly  to  be 
plunged  over  the  head  in  cold  water.  They  mult 
be  gradually  brought  to  it,  by  uling  tepid  water  at 
firlt,  and  making  it  a little  cooler  every  time  they 
are  bathed,  till  by  degrees  they  be  able  to  bear  it 
quite  cold.  Children  afflidted  with  internal  dif- 
eafes, as  inflammations  or  obftrudtions  of  the  bread, 
bowels,  &c.  ought  not  to  be  bathed  in  cold  water. 

It  is  next  to  impoflible  to  bring  nurfes  to  make 
a proper  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  : Their  prejudices 
are  fo  flrong  and  deep-rooted,  that  no  reafoning  is 
able  to  bring  them  olf  their  own  way.  I have 
known  fome  of  them  who  would  not  dry  a child’s 
Ikin  after  bathing  it,  left  it  fliould  deftroy  the  effedl 
of  the  water.  Others  will  even  put  clothes  dipt  in 
the  water  upon  the  child,  and  either  put  it  to 
bed,  or  fuller  it  to  go  about  in  that  condition. 
Some  nurfes  believe,  that  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
water  depends  upon  its  being  dedicated  to  fome 
particular  faint.  Thefe  will  carry  a child  40,  50, 
or  100  miles,  to  have  it  once  dipt  in  a certain  well ; 
and  this  is  to  cure  it  of  whatever  dileafe  it  labours 
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under.  Others  place  their  confidence  in  a certain 
number  of  dips,  as  three,  feven,  nine,  or  the  like  ; 
and  the  world  could  not  perfuade  them,  if  thefe  do 
not  fucceed,  to  try  it  a little  longer. 

Thus,  by  the  whims  and  caprice  of  nurfes,  a va- 
luable remedy  is  loft,  and  the  phyfician  is  often 
difappointed  in  his  hopes  by  their  mifcondud:. 
When  the  cold  bath  is  ufed  as  a remedy,  it  ought 
always  to  be  by  the  advice  of  a phyfician,  and  the 
nurfe  fliould  adhere  ftrictly  to  his  directions.  I 
have  leen  wonderful  cures  in  the  molt  obftihate 
fcrophulous  cafes  performed  by  the  cold  bath.  The 
fait  water  in  this  cafe  is  always  to  be  preferred. 
That  will  fucceed  where  all  other  medicines  have 
failed. 

Every  child,  when  in  health,  ought  to  have  its 
extremities  at  lealt  waflied  with  cold  water  daily. 
This  is  a partial  ule  of  the  cold  bath,  and  is  better 
than  none.  In  winter  this  may  fuffice  ; but  in  the 
warm  feafon,  if  a child  be  relaxed,  or  feem  to  have 
a tendency  to  the  rickets  or  fcrophula,  its  whole 
body  ought  to  be  daily  immerfed  in  cold  water  *. 
Care,  however,  muft  be  taken  not  to  do  this  when 
the  body  is  hot,  or  the  ftomach  full.  The  child 
fhould  be  dipt  only  once  at  a time,  Ihould  be  ta- 
ken out  immediately,  and  have  its  fkin  well  rubbed 
with  a dry  cloth. 


OF  THE  BAD  EFFECTS  OF  UNWHOLSOME 
AIR  UPON  CHILDREN. 

Few  things  are  more  deftruCtive  to  children,  than 
confined  or  unwholfome  air.  This  is  one  reafon 
why  fo  few  of  thofe  infants  live  who  are  put  into 
hofpitals,  or  parilh-workhoufes.  Thefe  places  are 
* '•  - ’ v ......  generally 

'Children  of  this  defcription  oujfht,  wherever  it  can  be  done,  t» 
be  fent  for  two  or  three  months  every  year  to  fea-bathing  quarters. 
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generally  crowded  with  old,  licKly,  and  infirm 
people ; by  that  means  the  air  is  rendered  fo  ex- 
tremely pernicious,  that  it  becomes  a poifon  to  in- 
fants. 

Want  of  wholefome  air  is  likewife  deftrudive  to 
many  of  the  children  born  in  great  towns.  There 
the  poorer  fort  of  inhabitants  live  in  low,  dirty, 
confined  houfes,  where  the  frelh  air  has  no  accefs. 
Though  grown  people,  who  are  hardy  and  robuft, 
may  live  for  a number  of  years  in  luch  fituations, 
yet  they  generally  prove  fatal  to  their  offspring, 
few  of  whom  arrive  at  maturity,  and  thofe  who  do 
are  weak  and  deformed.  Such  people,  not  being 
able  to  carry  their  children  abroad  into  the  open 
air,  we  muff  lay  our  account  with  loiing  the  greater 
part  of  their  progeny.  But  the  rich  have  not  that 
excufe.  It  is  their  bufinefs  to  fee  that  their  chil- 
dren be  daily  carried  abroad,  and  that  they  be 
kept  in  the  open  air  for  a fufiicient  time.  This  will 
fucceed  better  if  the  mother  goes  along  with  them. 
Servants  are  often  negligent  in  thefe  matters,  and 
allow  a child  to  fit  or  lie  on  the  damp  ground,  in 
place  of  leading  or  carrying  it  about.  The  mother 
iurely  needs  air  as  well  as  her  children  ; and  how 
can  fhe  be  better  employed  than  in  attending  them? 
Some  may  think  this  office  below  their  dignity  ; 
but  I know  no  lituation  in  which  a mother  appears 
to  fuch  advantage,  as  when  furrounded  by  a circle 
of  healthy  children. 

A very  bad  cuftom  prevails  of  making  children 
ileep  in  lfnall  apartments,  or  crowding  two  or  three 
beds  into  one  chamber.  In  place  of  that,  the  nur- 
fery  ought  always  to  be  the  largeft  and  beft-aired 
room  in  the  houfe.  When  children  are  confined 
m fmall  apartments,  the  air  is  not  only  unwhole- 
some, but  fuch  places  being  generally  too  hot,  their 
bodies  are  relaxed,  and  this  difpoies  them  to  catch 
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cold  when  they  go  abroad,  and  has  many  other 
bad  effedts  *.  ; , 

Children  who  are  kept  within  doors  all  day,  and 
lleep  all  night  in  warm  clofe  apartments,  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  compared  to  plants  nu’rfed  in 
a hot  houfe,  in  place  of  the  open  air.  Though  fuch 
plants,  by  extraordinary  care,  may  be  kept  alive 
for  fome  time  ; yet  they  never  will  arrive  at  that 
degree  of  ftrength,  vigor,  and  magnitude,  at  which 
they  would  have  arrived  in  the  open  air,  nor  would 
they  be  able  to  bear  it  afterwards  fhould  they  be 
expofed  to  it. 

Children  brought  up  in  the  country,  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  frefh  open  air,  Ihould  not  be 
too  early  fent  to  great  towns,  where  the  air  is 
confined  and  unwholefome.  This  is  frequently 
done  with  a view  to  forward  their  education,  but 
proves  very  hurtful  to  health.  Thofe  who  are 
grown  up  do  not  buffer  near  fo  much  from  bad 
air  as  young  perfons.  All  ffhools  and  feminaries 
of  learning  ought  to  be  fo  fituated  as  to  have  frelh, 
drv,  wholefome  air,  and  fliould  never  be  too  much 
crowded. 

Without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  particular 
advantages  of  wholefome  air  to  children  f , we  fhaii 

only 

* Children  ought  not  to  be  wrapped  up  too  clofe  in  cradles  cither, 
6r  to  have  their  face  covered  while  afleep,  fo  as  to  be  forced  to  breathe 
the  fame  vitiated  air  over  and  over  again. 

t In  addition  to  what  has  been  fo  fully  and  fo  ably  dated  by  our 
author,  refpedting  the  importance  of  frefli  air  to  young  children,  we 
have  only  to  obi'erve,  as  we  think  the  fubjtft  of  great  importance, 
that  it  is  not  enough  that  children  in  large  towns  fhould  be  fent  out 
for  one  or  two  hours,  once  or  twice  a-day,  into  the  flreets.  The  at- 
molphere,  in  all  confiderable  towns,  is  more  or  lefs  vitiated  ; and 
therefore,  though  pieferable  to  the  air  within  doors,  is  certainly  very 
far  from  being  fo  (alubrious,  efpecially  to  children,  as  freftt  couritry- 
air.  In  fuch  iituations,  children  ought  undoubtedly  in  good  weather 
to  be  lent,  at  lead  twice  a-day,  to  fome  country. walk  that  may 
chance  to  be  neared -than,  where  they  may  boih  enjoy  the  pure  air, 
and  at  the  lame  time  amufe  themselves  at  pleafure,  without  the  rifk 
of  tftofe  accidents  to  which  they  arc  inevitably  expofed  on  the  dreets 
■of  3 large  city. 
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only  obferve,  that  when  they  enjoy  that  blefling, 
they  generally  fleep  well,  eat  well,,  and  thrive  ac- 
cordingly. It  braces  and  ftrengthens  their  bodies, 
enlivens  their  fpirits,  and  every  way  promotes  the.i 
growth  and  health. 


OF  NURSES. 

Nurses  are  guilty  of  many  faults,  which  prove 
fatal  to  infants.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  parents 
to  watch  over  their  conduct  with  the  greateft  care, 
and  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  the  choice  of 

them  *• 

One  of  the  mod  common  faults  of  nurfes  is  to 
dofe  children  with  ftupefadives,  or  fuch  things  as 
lull  them  afleep.  An  indolent  nurfe,  who  does  not 
give  a child  enough  ot  exercile  in  the  open  air  to 
make  it  fleep,  and  does  not  chute  to  be  didurbed 
by  it  in  the  night,  will  ieldorn  fail  to  procure  for 
it  a dofe  of  laudanum,  diacodium,  faffron,  or,  what 
anfwers  the  fame  end,  a dram  of  ipirits,  or  other 
ftrong  liquors.  Thefe,  though  they  be  certain  poi- 
fon  to  children,  are  every  day  adminiftered  by  ma- 
ny who  bear  the  character  of  very  good  nudes. 

A nurfe  who  has  not  enough  of  milk  is  apt  to  i- 
magine,  that  fhe  can  fupply  that  detect  by  giving 
the  child  wines,  cordial  waters,  or  other  ftrong  li- 
quors. This  is  an  egregious  miltake.  The  only 
thing  that  has  any  chance  to  fupply  the  place  of 
the  nurfe’s  milk,  mult  be  fomewnat  nearly  of  the 

C 2 fame 

* This  dire&ion,  at  all  times  proper,  is  peculiarly  fo,  when  a 
child  is  to  be  nurfed  abroad.  In  this  cafe,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  difpofitions  of 
the  perfon  to  whom  we  entruft  fo  tender  a charge.  We  ought  alfb 
to  obferve  if  fire  be  well-tempered  and  careful,  and  if  her  own  chilli 
l»e  ftout  and  healthy. 
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fame  quality,  as  cow’s  milk,  afs’s  milk,  or  the  like, 
■with  good  bread.  It  never  can  be  done  by  the 
help  of  ftrong  liquors.  Thefe,  in  place  of  nourifhing 
an  infant,  never  fail  to  produce  the  contrary  effedt. 

Children  are  often  hurt  by  nurfes  permitting  them 
to  cry  Jong  and  vehemently.  This  ltrains  their  ten- 
der bodies,  and  frequently  occafions  ruptures,  in- 
flammations of  the  throat,  lungs,  &-c.  The  nurfe 
who  can  hear  an  infant  cry  till  it  has  almoft  exhauft- 
ed  itfelf,  without  endeavouring  to  pleafe  it,  muft 
be  cruel  indeed,  and  is  unworthy  to  be  trufted  with 
the  care  of  a human  creature. 

Nurfes  who  deal  much  in  medicine,  are  always 
to  be  fufpedled.  They  trufl  to  it,  and  negledi  their 
duty.  I never  knew  a good  nurfe  who  had  her 
Godfrey’s  cordials,  Daffy’s  elixirs,  &c.  at  hand. 
Such  generally  imagine,  that  a dofe  of  thefe  will 
make  up  for  all  defedts  in  food,  air,  exercife,  clean- 
linefs,  &.c. 

A very  pernicious  cuftom  of  indolent  nurfes  is 
allowing  children  to  continue  long  wet.  This  is 
not  only  difagreeable,  but  it  galls  and  frets  the  in- 
fant, and,  by  relaxing  the  folids,  occafions  fcrophu- 
las,  rickets,  and  other  fatal  difeafes. 

Nature  often  attempts  to  free  the  bodies  of  chil- 
dren from  fuperfluous  humours,  by  throwing  them 
out  upon  the  fkin  : By  this  means,  fevers,  and 
other  difeafes,  are  prevented.  Nurfes  are  apt  to 
miftake  fuch  critical  eruptions  for  an  itch,  or  fome 
other  infe&ious  diforder.  Accordingly  they  take 
every  method  to  drive  them  in.  In  this  way  many 
children  lofe  their  lives  ; and  no  wonder,  as  nature 
is  oppofed  in  the  very  method  that  fhe  took  to  re- 
lieve them.  It  ought  to  be  a rule  which  every  nurfe 
flhould  obferve,  never  to  flop  any  eruption  without 
proper  advice,  or  being  well  affured,  that  it  is  not 
of  a critical  nature.  At  any  rate,  it  is  never  to  be 
qone  without  previous  evacuations. 
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Loofe  {tools  is  another  method  by  which  nature 
often  prevents  the  difeafes  of  infants  *.  If  thefe 
proceed  too  far,  no  doubt  they  ought  to  bfe  check- 
ed ; but  this  is  never  to  be  done  without  the  great- 
ell  caution.  Nurfes,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of 
loofe  ilools,  frequently  fly  to  the  ufe  of  aftringents, 
or  fuch  things  as  bind  the  belly.  Thus  inflamma- 
tions, fevers,  and  other  fatal  difeafes,  are  brought 
on.  A dofe  of  rhubarb,  a gentle  vomit,  or  fome 
other  evacuations,  Ihould  always  precede  the  ufe 
of  aftringent  medicines. 

One  of  the  greateil  faults  of  nurfes  is  concealing 
the  difeafes  of  children  from  their  parents.  This 
they  are  extremely  ready  to  do,  especially  when 
the  difeafe  is  the  effed  of  their  own  negligence. 
Every  perfon  muft  have  feen  inftances  of  people 
who  were  lame  for  life  by  a fall  out  of  the  nurie’s 
arms,  while  Ihe,  through  fear,  concealed  the  mis- 
fortune till  it  was  paft  cure.  Every  parent  who  en- 
trufts  a nuvfe  with  the  care  of  a child,  ought  to 
give  her  the  ftri&eft  charge  not  to  conceal  the  mod 
trifling  dilbrder  or  misfortune  that  may  befal  it. 
Parents,  inllead  of  being  angry  when  a nurfe  in- 
forms them  of  fuch  accidents,  ought  to  reward  her 
for  her  honefty  ; this  would  encourage  her  to  do 
the  fame  upon  other  occalions.  We  can  fee  no 
reafon  why  a nurfe  lhould  not  be  puniflied  who 
conceals  any  diforder  or  misfortune  that  happens 
to  a child  under  her  care,  till  it  lofes  its  life.  A 
few  examples  of  this  would  lave  many  infant  lives ; 

C 3 but 

* Though  we  do  not  believe,  with  our  Author,  that  loofenefs  and 
eruptions  in  children  are  commonly  critical,  and  therefore  ought  not 
tobeltopped;  we  yet  cordially  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that 
nurfes  ought  feldom  or  never  to  tamper  with  thefe,  or  indeed  any 
• other  difeafes  of  children.  Their  delicate  conilitutions  are  certainly 
improper  fubjedts  for  random  experiments.  In  cafes  of  loofenels 
where  the  complaint  is  moderate,  and  only  of  fhort  continuance,  ai 
little  magnefia,  or  prepared  chalk,  may  frequently  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage, as  the  difeafe  often  proceeds  from  acidity.  But  if  the  dif- 
eafe do  not  very  foon  yield,  or  if  the  child  begin  to  be  weakened  by 
it,  recourfe  ought  inftantly  to  be  had  to  medical  alhftance. 
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but  as  there  is  little  reafon  to  expedt  that  it  ever 
will  be  the  cafe,  we  would  earneftly  recommend 
it  to  all  parents  to  look  carefully  after  their  chil- 
dren, and  not  to  truft  fo  valuable  a treafure  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  an  hireling. 

Thefe,  and  many  other  faults,  being  daily  com- 
mitted bv  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  children,  it 
ought  furely  to  route  the  attention  of  all  parents 
who  have  any  regard  for  their  offspring,  and  to 
make  them  very  circumfpedt  in  the  choice  of  thofe 
into  whofe  hands  they  commit  them.  They  ought 
at  leaft  to  take  care  that  a nurfe  be  fober,  cleanly, 
honed,  healthy,  not  too  young,  nor  the  contrary; 
that  fhe  have  the  necefiaries  of  life,  and  a comfort- 
able habitation,  & c. 

Were  it  pra&icable  to  have  all  children  nurfed 
and  educated  in  the  country,  we  fhould  lofe  very 
few  of  them.  One  feldom  fees  a country-farmer 
without  a numerous  offspring,  mod  of  whom  arrive 
at  maturity.  Many  things  confpire  to  that  end. 
The  children  of  thefe  people  are  generally  nurfed 
by  their  mothers,  they  eat  plain  wholefome  food, 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  freih  air,  and  have  enough  of 
proper  exercife  ; they  have  rural  fports  and  paftimes 
fuited  to  their  age,  and  as  they  grow  up,  find  em- 
ployments adapted  to  their  ftrength,  agreeable  to 
their  inclinations,  and  conducive  to  their  health  : 
They  learn  induftry  and  fobriety  from  their  pa- 
rents, and  feldom  fail  to  pra&ife  thefe  virtues  for 
life.  In  fine,  we  cannot  help  joining  with  the 
learned  Mr  Locke  *,  in  recommending  the  exam- 
ple of  thefe  people  as  a model  to  all  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  children. 

* On  Education. 
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As  many  people  can  unde rjl and  the  meaning  of  a 
ihort  rule , who  are  not  able  to  attend  to  a chain  of 
reafoning , we  pall  reduce  the  leading  principles  of 
nurfing  under  the  following  general  heads. 

i.  Every  mother  ought  to  fuckle  her  own  child, 

if  {he  can  do  it  with  fafety.  . 

2 A weak,  confumptive,  nervous,  or  hyiteric 
mother  ought  not -to  give  fuck,  where  a healthy 
nurfe  can  be  had. 

3.  Mo  child  fhould  be  brought  up  without  the 
bread,  if  it  be  poiTible  10  obtain  a piopei  nurie. 

4.  The  clothes  of  an  infant  fhould  be  foft,  light, 
loofe,  and  eafy  for  its  body.  They  ought  to  be 
fattened  on  with  ttrings  rather  than  pins. 

5.  The  clothes  of  children  ought  to  be  kept 

very  clean. 

6.  A new  born  infant  fhould  not  be  kept  too 

7.  An  infant  fhould  be  permitted  to  fuck  as 
foon  as  it  fhows  an  inclination  for  the  bread. 

b.  An  infant  ihould  neither  be  crammed  with 
food  nor  phytic  as  foon  as  it  is  born ; but  permit- 
ted to  lie  quiet  for  fome  time,  in  order  to  recover 
the  fatigue  of  the  birth,  &-c. 

9.  If  an  infant  mutt  have  food  before  it  fucks, 
let  it  be.  water- pap  mixed  with  new  milk,  free  of 
all  wines,  fpiceries,  or  the  like. 

10.  While  the  child  fucks,  it  feldom  needs  much 
of  any  other  food.  It  will,  however,  be  right,  about 
the  third  or  fourth  month,  to  begin  to  give  it  once 
or  twice  a day  a little  of  fome  food  that  is  light  and 
eafy  of  digettion.  This  will  make  the  weaning 
both  lefs  tioublefome  and  dangerous. 

1 r.  A child  fhould  not  be  weaned  all  at  once, 
but  by  degrees ; as  all  fudden  changes  in  the  diet 
of  children  are  dangerous. 

12.  The  food  of  children  ought  at  all  times  to 
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be  Ample,  but  nourifhing.  It  fliould  conlift  of  a 
pioper  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
llances  *. 

i 13.  Children  fliould  not  be  permitted  to  eat  too 
much  fruit,  or  roots  of  any  kind;  but  all  forts  of 
green  trafh  ought  to  be  kept  from  them  with  the 
greatefl  care. 

14.  Children  ought  not  to  be  pinched  in  their 

food.  They  require  to  eat  oftener  than  adults. 

It  their  food  be  limple,  and  they  know  that  they 
can  have  it  when  hungry,  they  will  feldom  or  never 
eat  more  than  enough. 

15.  As  foon  as  children  can  take  exercife,  they 
ought  to  be  allowed  as  much  as  they  pleafe;  till 
then  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  nurfe  to  carry  and 
tofs  them  about. 

16.  A nurfe  ought  not  only  to  carry  an  infant 
about,  but  to  divert  and  amuie  it,  fo  as  to  keep  it 
in  good  humour. 

17.  An  infant  fliould  never  be  fuffered  to  cry 
long  and  vehemently. 

18.  Eruptions,  or  loofenefs  in  children,  ought  not 
to  be  flopped,  but  with  the  greatefl  caution: 

19.  No  means  fliould  be  ufed  to  force  children 
to  fleep  ; but  they  may  always  be  permitted  to 
take  as  much  as  they  pleafe. 

20.  Children  ought  never  to  have  medicine  un- 
lefs  they  have  fome  difeafe. 

21.  Children  fliould  neither  be  fent  too  early  to 
fchool,  nor  confined  to  any  mechanical  employ- 
ment within  doors. 

22.  Schoolmafters, 

* Children,  in  general,  under  two  years  of  age,  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed any  animal  food.  Before  this  period  they  have  not  teeth  to 
chew  it  properly,  and  at  any  rate  good  milk  and  bread,  with  a little 
weak,  foup  or  broth,  or  a frefh  egg,  while  they  afford  enough  of  nou- 
rifhment,  certainly  are  not  fo  heating.  Nor  fhould  children,  in  our 
opinion,  till  the  age  of  feven  or  eight,  be  indulged  in  the  free  ufe  of  ani- 
mal food  i after  this  they  may  be  allowed  their  freedom,  provided 
the  meat  be  frefh,"  and  not  high  fcafoned. 
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22.  Schoolmafters,  and  all  who  have  the  care  of 
youth,  fhould  allow  them  plenty  ol  time  for  exer- 
cii'e  and  diverfions. 

23.  All  children  fhould  be  nurfed  and  educate^ 
in  the  country,  if  pofiible.  When  that  cannot  be 
done,  they  ought  to  be  carried  abroad  every  day, 
and  kept  for  a fufficient  time  in  the  open  air. 

24.  The  children  of  delicate  and  difeafed  parents 
muft  be  managed  with  more  care  than  thofe  of  the 
hardy  and  robuft. 

25.  A mother  fhould  never  abandon  her  child 
folely  to  the  care  of  a mercenary  nurfe. 

Let  no  one  imagine  thefe  matters  unworthy  of 
his  attention.  On  the  proper  management  of  chil- 
dren depend  not  only  their  health  and  ufefulnefs 
in  life,  but  likewife  the  fafety  and  profperity  of 
the  date  to  which  they  belong.  Effeminacy  ever 
muft  prove  the  ruin  of  any  kingdom  ; and  when 
its  foundations  are  laid  in  infancy,  it  can  never  af- 
terwards be  wholly  eradicated.  We  would  there- 
fore recommend  to  all  who  wifh  well  to  their  coun- 
try, to  ftudy  every  method  to  render  their  offspring 
ftrong  and  healthy. 


By  arts  like  thefe 

Laconia  nurs’d  of  old  her  hardy  fons ; 

And  Rome’s  unconquer’d  legions  urg’d  their  way. 
Unhurt  thro’  every  toil  in  every  clime  *. 

* Armftrong  on  health. 
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HAVING  endeavoured  to  point  out  Tome  of  the 
fources  from  which  the  difeafes  and  morta- 
lity of  infants  proceed,  we  {hall  next  take  a vievy 
of  the  more  general  caufes  of  difeafes,  or  fuch 
things  as  endanger  the  health  of  mankind  in  the 
more  advanced  periods  of  life. 

Difeafes  cannot  at  all  times  be  avoided ; yet 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  many  of  them, 
and  thofe  too  of  the  moll  dangerous  nature,  are 
often  owing  to  the  want  of  care.  The  fmalleft 
caufes,  when  negleded*,  often  produce  the  greateft 
effeds.  This  is  ftridly  true  with  refped  to  difeafes. 
A little  care  would  often  prevent  what  no  medi- 
cine can  cure. 

The  moft  common  caufe  of  difeafes  in  this  ifland 
is  an  obftruded  perfpiration,  or  what  commonly 
goes  by  the  name  of  catching  cold.  The  perfpi- 
ration is  by  far  the  moft  confiderable  difcharge 
from  the  body ; and  fo  long  as  it  goes  on  properly, 
we  have  feldom  any  complaints ; but  when  it  is 
obftruded,  the  health  muft  fuffer.  Men  being  lefs 
fenhble  of  this  than  of  the  other  evacuations,  are 
confequently  not  fo  attentive  to  the  various  caufes 
which  obftrud  it:  We  fhall  therefore  point  out 
forne  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  them,  in  order  to 
put  people  upon  their  guard. 
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COMMON  CAUSES  OF  CATCHING  COLD. 

Colds  are  often  occafioned  by  Judden  changes 
in  the  atmofphere.  There  is  no  country  where 
fuch  changes  happen,  more  frequently  than  in 
Britain.  The  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  are  not 
only  various  in  the  different  feafons  ol  the  year, 
but  often  change  from  tire  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  in  a few  days,  and  fometimes  even  in  the 
courfe  of  one  day  : As  thefe  changes  cannot  fail 
to  increafe  or  diminiili  the  perfpiration,  they  muff 
of  courle  affedl  the  health. 

The  belt  method  of  fortifying  the  body  againft 
the  changes  of  the  weather  is,  to  be  abroad  every 
day.  Thofe  who  keep  much  within  doors,  are 
molt  liable  to  catch  cold.  Such  people  feel  even 
the  flighted  changes  in  the  atmofphere,  and,  by 
their  coughs,  pains,  and  oppreflions  of  the  breaft, 
&.c.  become  a kind  of  living  barometers. 

The  frequent  changes  of  the  weather  ought  to 
make  us  cautious  in  changing  our  apparel.  All 
perfons,  but  efpecially  the  valetudinary,  fhould 
be  careful  not  to  put  off  their  winter-garments  too 
foon,  nor  to  wear  their  dimmer  ones  too  long. 
The  commencement  of  our  warm  leafon  is  lo  un- 
certain, that  a few  hot  days  in  April  or  May,  often 
make  us  believe  dimmer  is  arrived  ; when  all  of  a 
fudden,  the  weather  lets  in  more  intenfely  cold 
than  at  Chriftmas.  The  like  hidden  changes  fre- 
quently happen  in  September  or  October ; and 
where  no  care  is  taken,  to  guard  againft  their,  in- 
fluence, the  gout,  rheumatifms,  fluxes,  and  fevers, 
often  enfue. 

Labourers  frequently  differ,  by  not  attending  to 
the  changes  of  the  weather.  They  ftrip  to  work 
while  it  is  warm,  but  negled  to  put  on  their 
clothes,  when  it  grows  cold  ; fome  are  even  thought- 
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lefs  enough  to  difregard  being  wet ; fuch,  however 
in  the  end,  generally  find  caufe  to  repent  their 
fool-hardinefs. 

' Nothing  more  ceitainly  obftruds  the  perfpira- 
tion,  than  wet  clothes.  Nor  is  the. molt  robuft 
conftitution  proof  again  ft  their  effede.  The  per- 
fpiration  is  not  only  obftruded  by  wet  clothes,  but 
the  moifture  is  likewife  abforbed,  which  greatly 
increales  the  danger. 

It  is  impoffible  for  people  who  go  abroad,  al- 
ways to  avoid  being  wet.  But  the  danger  might 
generally  be  leflened,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  by 
changing  their  clothes  foon  ; when  that  cannot  be 
done,  they  fhould  keep  in  motion  till  they  dry. 
So  far  are  many  from  obferving  this  rule,  that  they 
will  fit,  or  even  lie  down  in  the  fields  with  their 
clothes  wet,  and  frequently  fleep  whole  nights  in 
that  condition.  Every  perfon  muft  have  known 
inftances  of  fevers,  rheumatifms,  and  even  con- 
fumptions,  brought  on  in  this  way.  Though  thefe 
things  happen  daily,  yet  they  are  not  fufficient  to 
deter  others  from  the  like  conduct. 

Even  wet  feet  often  occafion  fatal  difeafes. 
Coughs,  inflammations  of  the  breaft,  and  ulcers 
in  the  lungs,  frequently  proceed  from  that  caufe. 
The  cholic,  a fit  of  the  gout,  the  iliac  pallion, 
and  cholera  morbus , are  likewife  often  occafioned 
by  wet  feet.  Habit- will,  no  doubt,  render  this 
lefs  dangerous  ; but  it  ought,  as  far  as  poffible,  to 
be  avoided.  The  delicate,  and  thofe  who  are  not 
accuftomed  to  have  their  clothes  or  feet  wet, 
fhould  be  peculiarly  careful  in  this  refped. 

The  perfpiration  is  often  obftruded  by  night- 
air  ; the  abfence  of  the  fun  renders  it  damp  and 
foggy.  Even  in  fummer,  the  night-air  ought  to 
be  avoided.  The  dews  which  fall  plentifully  after 
the  hotteft  day,  make  the  night  more  dangerous 
than  when  the  weather  is  cool.  Hence,  in  tvarm 
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countries,  the  dews  are  more  hurtful,  than  where 
the  ciimate  is  more  temperate. 

It  is  very  agreeable  indeed,  after  a warm  day, 
to  be  abroad  in  the  cool  evening  ; but  this  is  s. 
pleafure  to  be  avoided  by  all  who  value  their 
health.  The  effe&s  of  evening-dews  are  gradual, 
and  almoft  imperceptible ; but  they  are  not  the 
lefs  to  be  dreaded  : We  would  therefore  advife 
travellers,  labourers,  and  all  who  are  much  heated 
by  day,  carefully  to  avoid  them.  When  the  per- 
foration has  been  great,  thefe  become  dangerous 
in  proportion  : By  not  attending  to  this,  in  fiat 
marfhy  countries,  where  the  exhalations  and  dews 
are  copious,  labourers  often  catch  intermitting  fe- 
vers, quinfies,  and  the  like. 

Damp  beds  feldom  fail  to  obftrudt  the  perfpira- 
tion.  Beds  become  damp,  either  from  want  of 
ufe,  Handing  in  damp  houfes,  or  in  rooms  without 
fire.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  travellers 
than  damp  beds,  which  are  very  common  in  all 
places  where  fuel  is  fcarce.  When  a traveller, 
cold  and  wet,  arrives  at  an  inn,  he  may,  by  means 
of  a good  fire,  and  a dry  bed,  have  the  perfpira- 
tion  reftored ; but  if  he  be  put  into  a cold  room, 
and  laid  on  a damp  bed,  it  will  be  more  obftru&ed, 
and  the  woiit  confequences  mull  enfue.  Travel- 
lers fhould,  avoid  inns  which  are  noted  for  damp 
beds,  as  they  would  a houfe  infected  wdth  the 
plague;  as  no  man,  however  robuft,  is  proof 
againft  the  danger  arifing  from  them. 

But  inns  are  not  the  only  places  where  damp 
beds  are  to  be  met  with.  Beds  kept  in  private  fa- 
milies, for  the  reception  of  fir  angers,  are  no  lefs 
dangerous.  All  kinds  of  linen  and  bedding,  when 
not  frequently  ufed,  become  damp.  How,  then,  is 
it  poffible,  that  beds  which  are  not  flept  in  above 
two  or  three  times  a-year,  fhould  be  otherwife  ? 
Nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  hear  of  people 
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having  caught  cold,  by  changing  their  bed.  The 
reafon  is  obvious : Were  they  careful  never  to  deep 
on  a bed,  but  what  was  frequently  ufed,  they 
would  feldom  find  any  ill  confequences  from  a 
change. 

Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  a delicate 
perfon,  when  on  a vifit,  than  being  laid  in  the 
gueft-chamber.  This  ill-judged  piece  of  complai- 
fance  becomes  a real  injury.  All  the  bad  confe- 
quences from  this  quarter,  might  be  eafily  pre- 
vented in  private  families,  by  caufing  their  fer- 
vants  to  fleep  in  the  fpare  beds,  and  to  refign 
them  to  ftrangers  when  they  come.  This  is  the 
cuftom  of  many  families  in  London,  and  we  would 
earneftly  recommend  it  to  all  who  value  the  health 
of  their  friends.  Jn  inns  where  the  beds  are  ufed 
almoft  every  night,  nothing  elfe  is  neceffary  than 
to  keep  the  rooms  "well  feafoned,  by  frequent  fires, 
and  the  linen  dry  *. 

Damp  koufes  frequently  produce  the  like  ill 
confequences ; for  this  reafon,  thofe  who  build 
(hould  be  careful  to  chufe  a dry  fituation.  A 
houfe  which  hands  on  a damp  marfiiy  foil,  mull 
be  hurtful  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  Not 
only  a marfhy  foil,  but  the  being  fituated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  woods,  lakes,  or  ftanding 
water,  mult  make  a houfe  damp.  - Large  woods 
both  prevent  the  free  current  of  air,  and  fend  forth 
great  quantities  of  moiff  exhalations,  which  render 
all  places  near  them  unwholefome.  This  is  one 

reafon 

* In  travelling,  efpecially  on  unfrequented  roads,  our  firft  care 
after  arriving  at  the  inn  where  we  are  to  lodge  for  the  night,  thould 
be  to  infpedt  the  bed  where  we  are  to  lie.  It  we  are  not  fatisfied, 
from  examination,  of  the  bedding  or  bed-clothes  being  perfectly  dry, 
we  ought  to  fee  them  well  toafted  at  the  fire,  along  with  the  fheets : 
when,  from  want  of  time  or  any  other  accident,  we  have  not  had  this 
in  our  power,  we  ought  to  ly  with  part  of  our  clothes  on, "or  in  a 
wrapper,  if  we  have  one.  Indeed,  I corifider  a wrapper,  efpecially  a 
flannel  one,  as  forming  a very  neceffary  part  of  a travelling  apparatus. 
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reaion  why  new  difcovered  countries  bommonly 
prove  unhealthy,  till  they  be  cleared  of  their  woods. 
Even  in  England,  at  this  day,  there  is  greatly 
more  planting  in  feveral  parts,  than  is  either  con- 
ducive to  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  or  the  health  of 
its  inhabitants.  This  tafle,  inftead  of  being  any 
improvement,  is  the  way  to  reduce  the  country 
back  to  its  original  date,  and  to  render  the  cli- 
mate lefs  healthy  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

Cold  is  not  near  fo  hurtful  to  the  health  as 
moiflure.  Cold,  in  a moderate  degree,  braces 
and  ftrengthens  the  body  ; but  moifture  relaxes 
and  pre-difpofes  it  to  difeafes.  This  is  the  reafon 
why  intermittents  and  other  fevers  are  fo  frequent 
in  low  damp,  marlhy  countries,  abounding  with 
woods  and  Handing  water.  This  like vvife  thews 
the  danger  of  inhabiting  new'  houfes  before  they 
be  thoroughly  dry.  Nothing  is  more  common, 
than  for  people,  merely  to  avoid  fome  trifling  in- 
conveniency,  to  hazard  their  lives,  by  inhabiting  a 
houfe  almoft  as  foon  as  the  mafons,  plaifterers,  &-c. 
have  done  with  it : Such  houfes  are  not  only 
dangerous  from  their  dampnefs,  but  likewiie  from 
the  fmell  of  lime,  paints,  &c.  The  afthma’s, 
confumptions,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  fo 
common  to  people  w'ho  woik  in  thefe  articles,  are 
a plain  proof  of  their  being  unvvholefome. 

Rooms  are  often  rendered  damp  by  an  unfea- 
fonable  piece  of  cleanlinefs  ; I mean  rhe  ridicu- 
lous cuftom  of  wafhing  rooms  immediately  before 
company  is  put  into  them.  Many  people  are  fure 
to  catch  cold,  if  they  fit  but  a fhort  while  in  a 
room  that  has  been  lately  w allied  ; the  delicate 
ought  carefully  to  avoid'  fuch  a fituation,  and  even 
the  robuft  would  run  lefs  hazard  by  fitting  without 
doors.  People  who  are  accuftomed  to  live  in  dry 
houfes,  ought,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  fhun  damp 
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ones,  anA  by  all  means  not  to  continue  Ion?  in 
rooms  that  have  been  lately  wafhed. 

All  houfes,  unlefs  where  the  ground  is  extreme- 
ly dry,  fhould  have  the  firft  floor  a little  raifed. 
Such  fervants  as  are  obliged  to  live  for  the  molt 
part  in  cellars  and  funk  ftories,  feldom  continue 
long  in  health ; and  furely  mailers  ought  to  pay 
fome  regard  to  the  health  of  their  fervants  as  well 
as  to  their  own. 

Even  houfes  which  are  built  for  the  poor  ought 
to  be  dry.  Thele  people  generally  live  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  if  it  be  damp,  they  mull  fuffer. 
1 his  is  one  caufe  of  the  aches,  cramps,  and  rheu- 
matic pains,  which  poor  people  are  fo  fubjedt  to  in 
the  decline  of  life. 

But  nothing  fo  frequently  obftrudls  the  perfpira- 
tion  as,  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold. 
Colds  are  feldom  caught  unlefs  when  people  have 
been  too  much  heated.  Heat  rarifies  the  blood, 
quickens  the  circulation,  and  increafes  the  perfpi- 
ration ; but  wrhen  thefe  are  fuddenly  checked,  the 
confequences  mull  be  bad.  It  is  indeed  impoflible 
ior  labourers  not  to  be  too  hot  upon  certain  occa- 
flons ; but  it  is  generally  in  their  power  to  put  on 
their  clothes  when  they  leave  off  work,  to  make 
choice  of  a dry  place  to  reft  themfelves  in,  and  to 
avoid  falling  afleep  in  the  fields.  Thefe  eafy  rules, 
if  obferved,  would  fave  many  ufeful  lives. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people  when 
hot,  to  drink  freely  of  cold  fmall  liquors.  This 
condudl  is  extremely  dangerous.  Thirft,  indeed,  is 
hard  to  bear,  and  the  inclination  to  gratify  that 
appetite  frequently  gets  the  better  of  reafon,  and 
makes  us  do  what  our  judgement  frequently  dif- 
approves.  Every  peafant  knows  if  his  horfe  be 
permitted  to  drink  his  bellyful  of  cold  water  after 
violent  exercife,  and  be  immediately  put  into  the 
itabie,  or  fuffered  to  remain  at  reft,  that  it  will 

kill 
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kill  him.  This  he  takes  the  utmoft  care  to  pre- 
vent. It  were  well  if  he  was  equally  attentive  to 
his  own  fafety. 

Thirft  may  be  quenched  many  ways  without 
fwallowing  large  quantities  of  cold  liquor.  The 
fields  afford  variety  of  acid  fruits  and  plants,  the 
very  chewing  of  which  would  abate  third;.  Water 
kept  in  the  mouth  for  fome  time,  and  fpit  out 
again,  if  frequently  repeated,  will  have  the  lame 
effect.  If  a bit  of  bread  be  eat  along  "with  a few 
mouthfuls  of  water,  it  will  both  quench  thirft 
more  effedually,  and  make  the  danger  lefs.  When 
a perfon  is  extremely  hot,  a mouthful  of  brandy, 
or  other  fpirits,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  any  thing 
elfe,  if  it  can  be  obtained.  But  if  any  one  has 
been  fo  foolifh,  when  hot,  as  to  drink  freely  of 
cold  liquour,  he  ought  to  continue  his  exercife  at 
leaft,  till  what  he  drank  be  thoroughly  warmed 
upon  his  ftomach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  bad 
teffeds  which  flow  from  drinking  cold  thin  liquors 
■when  the  body  is  hot.  Sometimes  it  has  occa- 
iioned  immediate  death.  Hoarfenefs,  quinfeys, 
and  fevers  of  various  kinds,  are  its  common  con- 
fequences.  Neither  is  it  l'afe,  when  warm,  to  eat 
freely  of  raw  fruits,  fallads,  or  the  iike.  Theie  in- 
deed have  not  fo  hidden  an  effed  upon  the  body 
as  cold  liquors,  but  they  are  notwithftanding  dan- 
gerous, and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Sitting  in  a warm  room,  and  drinking  hot  li- 
quors till  the  pores  are  quite  open,  and  immediate- 
ly going  into  the  cold  air,  is  extremely  danger- 
ous. Colds,  coughs,  and  inflammations  of  the 
. breaft,  are  the  ufual  efFeds  of  this  condud  : Yet 
how  common  is  it  ! Manyr  people,  afeer  having 
drank  warm  liquors  for  feveral  hours,  walk  or  ride 
a number  of  miles  in  the  coldeft  night,  or  ramble 
about  in  the  ftreets.  Such  condud  is  one  caufe 
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why  coughs  and  colds  are  fo  common  in  the  win- 
ter-feafon. 

People  are  very  apt,  when  a room  is  hot,  to 
throw  open  a window,  and  to  fit  near  it.  This  is 
a moft  ready  way  to  catch  cold.  A delicate  per- 
fon  had  better  lit  without  doors,  than  in  fuch  a 
fituation  as  the  current  of  air  is  directed  againft 
one  paiticular  part  of  the  body.  Inflammatory 
fevers  and  confumptions  have  often  been  occa- 
fioned  by  fitting  or  Handing  thinly  clothed  near 
an  open  window.  Nor  is  fleeping  with  open  win- 
dows lefs  to  be  dreaded.  That  ought  never  to  be 
done,  even  in  the  hotteft  feafon.  I have  known 
mechanics  frequently  contra  dl  fatal  difeafes,  by 
working  dripped  at  an  open  window,  and  would 
advife  all  of  them  to  beware  of  fuch  a pradtice. 

Nothing  expofes  people  more  to  catch  cold  than 
keeping  their  own  houfes  too  warm ; fuch  perfons 
may  be  faid  to  live  in  a fort  of  hot-houfes ; they 
can  hardly  ftir  abroad  to  vifit  a neighbour,  but  at 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  Were  there  no  other 
reafon  for  keeping  houfes  in  a moderate  degree  ol 
warmth,  that  alone  is  fufficient : But  no  houfe  that 
is  too  hot  can  be  wholefome ; heat  deftroys  the 
elafticity  of  the  air,  and  renders  it  lefs  fit  for  ex- 
panding the  lungs,  and  other  purpofes  of  refpira- 
tion.  Hence  it  is,  that  confumptions,  and  other 
difeafes  of  the  lungs,  prove  fo  fatal  to  people  who 
work  in  forges,  glafs-houfes,  and  the  like. 

Some  are  even  fo  fool-hardy,  as  to  bathe  them- 
felves  when  hot  in  cold  water.  .Not  only  fevers, 
but  madnefs  itfelf,  has  frequently  been  the  effedt  of 
this  condudt.  Indeed  it  looks  too  like  the  adtion  of 
a madman  to  deferve  a ferious  confideration. 

We  {hall  conclude  thefe  obfervations  on  the  com- 
mon caufes  of  catching  cold,  by  recommending  it 
to  every  one  to  avoid,  with  the  utmoft  attention, 
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all  fudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold  *,  and  to 
keep  the  body  in  as  uniform  a temperature  as  pof- 
fible ; or,  where  that  cannot  be  done,  to  take  care 
to  cool  gradually. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  too  Arid  an  attention  to 
theie  things  would  tend  to  render  people  delicate. 
So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  our  defign,  that  the 
firft  rule  laid  down  for  preventing  colds,  is  to  harden 
the  body,  by  enuring  it  daily  to  bear  the  open  air. 

It  is  a true  faying,  that  colds  kill  more  than 
plagues.  On  examining  patients,  one  finds  raoft 
of  them  impute  their  difeafes  either  to  violent  colds, 
or  to  flight  ones  which  had  been  negleded.  This 
fliows  the  importance  of  guarding  againft  every 
thing  that  may  obftrud  the  perfpiration,  and  like- 
wife  of  uling  proper  means  immediately  to  remove 
fuch  obftruction  when  it  does  happen.  Ihe  want 
of  due  attention  to  thefe,  colls  Britain  annually 
iome  thoufands  of  ufeful  lives. 


OF  FOOD. 

As  our  bodies  confift  of  what  we  eat  and  drink, 
unwholefome  food  mult  be  dangerous.  There  is 
no  queltionbut  the  whole  conftitution  of  body  may 
be  changed  by  diet.  This  is  often  done  more 
quickly  than  people  would  imagine.  A diet  con- 
fining too  much  of  alkaline  fubftances,  will  foon 
render  the  humours  putrid.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  acids  be  ufed  too  freely,  they  will  receive  a taint 
of  an  oppofite  nature.  The  folids  may  be  relaxed 
or  weakened  by  the  ufe  of  oily  or  watery  fub- 
itances,  or  they  may  be  too  much  conftrided  by 
eating  l'piceries,  aullere  vegetables,  &c. 

D 2 It 

* Tranfitior.s  from  cold  to  heat,  though  not  taken  notice  of  here 
by  the  author,  are  equally  dangerous.  This  is  well  known  in  the 
iydden  application  of  heat  to  a part  previoully  affedted  with  torpot 
fiom  cold. 
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It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain-the  exad  quantity  and 
quality  of  food  proper  for  every  age,  fex,  and  con- 
llitution  : But  a fcrupulous  nicety  here  is  by  no 
means  neceflary.  The  bell  rule  is  to  avoid  all  ex. 
tremes.  Mankind  were  never  intended  to  weigh 
and  meafure  their  food.  Nature  teaches  every 
creature  when  it  has  enough  of  food,  and  a very 
fmall  degree  of  reafon  is  fufficient  for  the  choice 
of  it.  Men  feldom  err  irr  this  refpedl  through  ig- 
norance. The  moll  knowing  are  generally  the 
moil  guilty. 

Though  moderation  be  the  only  rule  neceflary 
with  refpect  to  the  quantity  of  food,  yet  the  qua- 
lity of  it  merits  further  attention.  Many  people, 
if  they  can  fatisfy  the  appetites  of  hunger  and 
( thirft,  are  very  indifferent  what  they  eat  or  drink. 
The  following  obfervations  will  fhow  the  danger  of 
fuch  conduct. 

Provifions  may  be  rendered  unwholefome  various- 
ways.  Bad  feafons  may  either  prevent  the  ripen- 
ing of  grain,  or  damage  it  afterwards.  Wet  and 
cold  fummers  feldom  bring  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
to  maturity ; and  if  the  harveft  likewife  prove  rainy, 
they  are  often  fo  damaged  as  to  be  very  hurtful. 
Thefe,  indeed,  are  ads  of  Providence  ; it  is  there- 
fore cur  duty  to  fubmit  to  them  : But  furely  no 
punifhment  can  be  too  fevere  for  thofe  who  fuffer 
provifions  to  be  fpoilt,  by  hoarding  them  on  pur- 
pofe  to  enhance  the  price.  The  founded  grain, 
if  kept  too  long,  rnuft.  become  unfit  for  ufe. 

The  poor  are  generally  the  firft  who  fuffer  by 
unfound  provifions  : But  the  lives  of  the  labouring 
poor  are  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  ftate. 
Betides,  difeafes  occafioned  by  unwholefome  food 
often  prove  infedious,  and  by  that  means  reach 
people  in  every  ftation.  The  poor  judge  ill  in  buying 
low-priced  and  coarfe  provifions.  They  had  better 
have  a fmaller  quantity  of  what  is  found  and  good; 

as 
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as  that  would  both  afford  more  nouriiiiment,  «nd 
be  attended  with  lefs  danger. 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable  food  becomes  un- 
wholefome  when  kept  too  long.  All  animal  fub- 
flances  have  a conftant  tendency  to  putreladhon ; 
and  when  that  has  proceeded  too  lar,  they  not 
only  become  offenlive  to  the  fenfes,-but  hurtful  to 
health.  Difeafed  animals,  and  fuch  as  die  of  them- 
felves,'  ought  not  to  be  eaten.  It  is  common 
enough  in  grafing  countries,  lor  fervants  and  poor 
people  to  eat  fuch  animals  as  die  of  any  difeale  in 
the  fpring  or  winter,  or  are  killed  by  accident.  1 
have  been  frequently  told  by  people  who  live  in 
places  where  this  is  done,  that  when  much  flelh 
of  that  kind  is  eaten,  it  never  fails  to  occalion 
fevers  *. 

The  injunctions  given  to  the  Jews,  not  to  eat 
any  creature  which  died  ol  itfelf,  feera  to  have  a 
ftriCl  regard  to  health,  and  ought  to  be  obferved 
by  Chriftians  as  well  as  Jews.  Animals  never  die 
of  themfelves  without  iome  previous  difeale  ; but 
how  a difeafed  animal  fhould  be  wholefome  food,  is 
inconceivable  : Even  thole  which  die  by  accident 
mult  be  hurtful,  as  their  blood  is  mixed  with  the 
flelh,  and  foon  turns  putrid. 

Animals  which  feed  grofsly,  as  tame  ducks, 
l'vvine,  &c.  ate  neither  ealiiy  digefted,  nor  afford 
wholefome  nouriiiiment.  No  animal  can  be  whole- 
fome food  which  does  not  take  iufficient  exercife. 
Moll  of  our  flailed  cattle,  hogs,  &c.  are  crammed 
with  grofs  food,  but  not  allowed  exercife  or  free 
air ; by  which  means  they  indeed  grow  fat,  but 
their  humours,  not  being  properly  prepared  or  affi- 

D 3 mulated, 

* In  this,  our  Author  muft  have  been  deceived  ; for  though  we 
are  acquainted  with  many  parts  of  this  country  where  the  practice 
alluded  to  is  common  among  the  lower  claffes,  we  neither  know  nor 
have  heard  of  one  fingle  inllance,  where  it  was  attended  with  any 
had  cenl'eauences.  We  ought  alfo  to  obferve,  that  the  Dodtor  h^s 
thought  proper  to  omit  this  fentence  in  a later  edition. 
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mulated,  they  mull  remain  crude.  The  flefh  of  an 
animal  which  has  not  properly  digefted  its  own 
food,  can  never  be  eafily  digefted  by  another  : 
Yet  fuch  are  the  delicacies  of  modern  luxury,  and 
fuch  the  animals  daily  devoured  even  by  the  weak 
and  valetudinary.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  i'uch 
fliould  complain  of  crudities,  indigeftions,  and  op- 
preffion  of  the  fpirits  ? Let  them  eat  the  fame 
quantity  of  an  animal  which  runs  wild,  and  they 
will  not  feel  any  load  on  their  ftomach,  or  diffi- 
culty of  digeftion.  We  would  not  have  people  live 
on  carrion  ; but  furely  the  oppoiite  extreme  of 
eating  animals  which  are  gorged  with  grofs  food 
till  they  are  unfit  to  live,  mull  be  as  pernicious. 

Animals  may  likewife  be  rendered  unwholefome 
by  being  over-heated.  Heat  caufes  a fever,  ex- 
hales the  falts  of  the  animal,  and  mixes  the  blood 
fo  intimately  with  the  fleffi,  that  it  cannot  be  fe- 
parated.  For  this  reafon,  people  ought  not  to  eat 
freely  of  fuch  animals  as  are  hunted  down,  their 
flefh  being  apt  to  occafion  putrid  fevers.  Butchers 
fliould  alfo  be  careful  not  to  over-drive  their  cattle. 
No  perfon  would  chufe  to  eat  the  fiefh  of  an  ani- 
mal which  had  died  in  a high  fever  ; yet  that  is 
the  cafe  with  all  over-drove  cattle ; and  the  fever 
is  often  raifed  even  to  the  degree  of  madnefs. 

No  people  in  the  world  eat  fuch  quantities  of 
animal  food  as  the  Englilh  ; that  is  one  reafon  why 
they  are  fo  generally  tainted  with  the  fcurvy,  and 
its  numerous  train  of  confequences,  as  in  digeftion, 
low  fpirits,  hypochondriacifm,  &c.  Animal  food 
was  furely  defigned  for  man,  and,  with  a proper 
mixture  of  vegetables,  it  will  be  found  the  moft 
wholefome  ; but  to  gorge  beef,  mutton,  pork,  fiffi, 
^nd  fowl,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  is  certainly  too 
much.  All  who  value  health  ought  to  be  con- 
tented with  making  one  flelh-meal  in  the  twenty- 
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four  hours,  and  this  ought  to  confift  of  one  kind 


The  mod  obftinate  fcurvy  has  often  been  cured 
by  a vegetable  diet ; nay,  milk  a.one  will  fre- 
quently do  more  in  that  difeafe  than  any  medicine, 
from  hence  it  is  evident,  that  if  vegetables  and 
milk  were  more  ufed  in  diet,  we  fhould  have  lets 
fcurvy,  and  likewife  fewer  putrid  and  inflamma- 

tory  fevers.  , -a 

Our  aliment  ought  neither  to  be  too  moift,  nor 

too  dry.  Moift  aliment  relaxes  the  folids,  and  ren- 
ders the  body  feeble.  Thus  we  fee  females  who 
live  much  on  tea  and  other  watry  diet  generally 
become  weak,  and  unable  to  digeft  iolid  foo  , 
from  whence  proceed  hyllencs,  ana  all  their  c.rea  - 
fill  confequences.  On  the  other  hand,  tood  that 
is  too  dry  renders  the  lolids  in  a manner  ngic, 
and  the  humours  vifcid,  which  predifpoles  the  body 
to  inflammatory  fevers,  fcurvies,  and  the  like. 

The  arts  of  cookery  render  many  things  un- 
whokfome,  which  are  not  fo  in  their  own  nature. 
By  jumbling  together  a number  of  different  ingre- 
dients, in  order  to  making  a poignant  iauce,  or 
rich  foup,  the  compofition  proves  almoft  a poifon. 
All  high  feafoning,  pickles,  &c.  are  only  incen- 
tives to  luxury,  and  never  tail  to  hurt  the  ftomacb. 
It  were  well  for  mankind,  if  cookery,  ao  an  ait, 

D 4 were 

* While  we  heartily  agree  with  the  Do£lor  in  reftri&ing  people 
in  the  ufe  of  animal  food,  to  one  meal  in  the  twenty- four  hoars,  we 
would  beg  leave  to  aflign  a Somewhat  different  realon  tor  this,  though 
we  have  heard  a great  deal  of  animal  food  producing  the  Icurvy, 
we  are  ftill  inclined  to  think,  that,  as  animal  food,  that  is  in  a found 
and  fiefh  ftate,  it  never  does  fo:  and  we  know  not  of  a iingle  well 
authenticated  cafe  to  the  contrary.  It  is  only  when  in  a highly  ialted 
and  often  putrid  Hate,  that  it  produces  this  effeft  and  it  \youM 
fatther  appear,  from  fome  late  obfervations  on  this  iubjett,  that  trelh 
animal  food  proves  a powerful  and  efficacious  remedy  for  the  Icurvy, 
perhaps  equally  fo  with  frellv  vegetables  Our  reaicn  for  the  above 
reftritlion  would  be  this,  that  thole  people  who  are  molt  apt  to  ex* 
ceed  in  that  refpeft,  are  fuch  as  have  leaft  occafion  for  that  induU 
gence  ; namely,  the  rich  and  luxurious,  whole  bodily  labours  cer*- 
ainly  do  not  in  general  require  luch  full  feeding. 
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y?ere  entirely  prohibited.  Plain  roading  or  boiling 
is  all  that  nature  points  out,  and  all  that  the  ito- 
mach  requires.  Thele  alone  are  diffident  for 
people  in  health  ; and  the  lick  have  dill  lefs  need 
of  a cook. 

The  liquid  part  of  our  aliment  likewife  claims 
our  attention.  Water  is  not  only  the  bafis  of  mod 
liquors,  but  alfo  compotes  a great  part  of  our  folid 
food.  Good  water  mull;  therefore  be  of  the  greated 
importance  in  diet.  The  bed  water  is  that  which 
is  moll  pure,  and  free  from  any  mixture  of  foreign 
bodies.  Water  takes  up  parts  of  every  body  with 
which  it  comes  in  contad ; by  which  means  it  is 
often  impregnated  with  metals  or  minerals  of  a 
hurtful  or  poilonous  nature. 

The  inhabitants  ol  tome  hilly  countries  have  pe- 
culiar difeales,  which,  in  all  probability,  proceed 
from  the  water.  Thus  the  people  who  live  near 
the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peak  of  Derby  in  England,  have  large  tumours  or 
wains  on  their  necks.  This  difeafe  is  generally  im- 
puted to  the;  fnow-water ; but  there  is  more  reafon 
to  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  minerals  in  the  moun- 
tains through  which  the  waters  pafs.  Were  it 
owing  to  the  fnow-water,  it  ihould  happen  to  the 
inhabitants  of  all  mountainous  countries,  where 
fnow  lies  long  ; but  there  are  many  parts  of  Bri- 
tain where  the  fnow  lies  much  longer  than  in  the 
Peak  of  Derby  ; yet  the  inhabitants  have  no  fuch 
difeafe.  1 he  Peak  of  Derby  is  well  known  to  be 
a bed  of  minerals  of  different  kinds ; and,  as  far  as 
what  is  called  the  mineral  country  extends,  thefe 
tumors  are  common,  and  generally  go  by  the  name 
of  Derbyjlure-necks. 

When  water  is  impregnated  with  foreign  bodies, 
this  generally  appears  by  its  weight,  colour,  tade, 
fmell,  heat,  or  l’ome  other,  lenfible  quality.  Our 
bufmefs,  therefore,  is  to  chufe  fuch  water,  for  com- 
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mon  ufe,  as  is  lighted,  and  without  any  particular 
colour,  tade,  or  imell.  In  moil  places  ot  Britain 
the  inhabitants  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
choice  of  their  water,  and  fe^v  things  would  con- 
tribute more  to  health  than  a due  attenton  to  this 
article.  But  mere  indolence  olten  induces  people 
to  make  ufe  of  the  water  that  is  neared  them, 
without  conlidering  its  qualities. 

Before  water  be  brought  into  great  towns,  the 
111  idled  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  its  qualities, 
as  epidemic  didempersare  often  occafioned  by  bad 
water ; and  when  it  has  been  procured  at  a great 
expence,  we  are  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

The  common  methods  of  rendering  water  clear 
by  filtration,  or  foft  by  expofing  it  to  the  lun  and 
air,  &-c.  are  fo  generally  known,  that  it  is  unne- 
ceffary  to  fpend  time  in  explaining  them.  We 
fliall  only  in  general  advife  all  to  avoid  waters 
which  dagnate  long  in  fmall  lakes,  ponds,  or  the 
like  ; fuch  waters  olten  become  putrid  with  infedts 
and  other  vermin,  which  breed  and  die  in  them. 
Even  cattle  frequently  fuffer  by  drinking,  in  dry 
feafons,  water  which  has  flood  long  in  linall  refer- 
voirs,'  without  being  lupplied  by  fpiings,  or  fresh- 
ened with  lhowers.  All  wells  ought  to  be  kept 
clean,  and  to  have  a free  communication  with  the 
air.  When  either  animal  or  vegetable  fubdances 
are  fuftered  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  wells,  they  cor- 
rupt and  taint  the  water.  Even  the  air  itfelf,  when 
confined  in  wells,  becomes  poifonous,  and  mud  of 
courfe  render  the  water  unwholelome. 

Much  noife  has  been  made  about  the  ufe  of  fer* 
mented  liquors  ; they  notwithllanding  dill  conti- 
nue to  be  the  common  drink  of  almod  every  per- 
fon  who  can  afford  them.  As  this  is,  and  in  all 
probability  will  be  the  cafe,  we  fhall  rather  en- 
deavour to  affift  people  in  their  choice  of  thefe 
liquors,  than  pretend  to  condemn  wljat  cudom  has 
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eftablifhed.  It  is  not  the  moderate  ufe  of  found 
fermented  liquors  which  hurts  mankind;  it  is  ex- 
cels, or  the  abufe  of  them,  and  ufing  fueh  as  are 
ill-prepared  or  vitiated. 

Fermented  liquors  which  are  too  ftrong  hurt 
digeftion,  inftead  of  aflifting  it,  by  which  means 
their  intention  is  loft,  and  the  body,  in  place  of 
being  ftrengthened  by  them,  is  weakened  and  re- 
laxed. Many  imagine,  that  hard  labour  could  not 
be  fupported  without  drinking  ftrong  liquors : This, 
though  a common,  is  a very  erroneous  notion.  Men 
who  never  tafte  ftrong  liquors,  are  not  only  able  to 
endure  more  fatigue,  but  alfo  live  much  longer, 
than  thofe  who  ufe  them  daily.  But  fuppofe  ftrong 
liquors  did  enable  a man  to  do  more  work,  they 
muft  neverthelefs  wafte  the  powers  of  life,  and  of 
courfe  occafton  premature  old  age.  They  keep  up 
a conftant  fever,  which  waftes  the  fpirits,  heats 
and  inflames  the  blood,  and  predifpofes  the  body 
to  numberlefs  difeafes. 

But  fermented  liquors  may  be  too  weak  as  well 
as  too  ftrong : When  that  is  the  cafe,  they  muft 
either  be  drank  new,  or  they  become  four  and 
dead  ; when  fuch  liquors  are  drank  new,  the  fer- 
mentation not  being  over,  they  generate  air  in  the 
bowels,  and  occafton  fiatmencies ; and  when  kept 
till  ftale,  they  four  on  the  ftomach,  and  greatly 
hurt  digeftion.  For  this  reafon,  all  malt  liquor, 
cyder,  &-c.  ought  to  be  of  fuch  ftrength  as  will 
make  them  keep  till  they  be  ripe,  and  then  they 
lhould  be  ufed.  When  fuch  liquors  are  kept  too 
long,  though  they  lhould  not  become  four,  yet 
they  generally  contradt  a hardnefs,  which  renders 
them  unwholefome. 

All  families,  who  can,  ought  to  prepare  their 
own  liquors.  Since  preparing  and  vending  of  li- 
quors became  one  of  the  moft  general  branches  of 
buftnefs,  every  method  has  been  tried  to  adulterate 
them.  The  greateft  objedt  both  of  the  makers  and 
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venders  of  liquor  is,  to  render  it  intoxicating.  But 
it  is  well  known  that  this  may  be.  done  by  other  in- 
gredients than  thofe  which  ought  to  be  uied  for 
that  purpofe.  It  would  be  imprudent  even  to 
name  thofe  things  which  are  daily  made  ufe  of  to 
render  liquors  heady.  It  is  fihiicient  to  oofeive, 
that  the  practice  is  very  common,  and  all  the  in- 
gredients ufed  for  that  purpofe  are  ol  a narcotic  or 
itupifa&ive  nature.  But  as  all  opiates  are  or  a poi- 
fonous  quality,  it  is  eafy  to  lee  what  mull  be  the 
confequence  of  their  general  ufe.  Though  they 
do  not  kill  fuddenly,  yet  they  hurt  the  nerves,  re- 
lax and  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  ot  courfe  fpoil 
the  digeftion. 

Were  fermented  liquors  faithfully  prepared,  not 
too  ftrong,  nor  too  weak,  kept  to  a proper  age, 
and  ufed  in  moderation,  they  would  prove  real 
bleffings  to  mankind.  But  while  they  are  ill  pre- 
pared, various  ways  adulterated,  and  taken  to  ex- 
cefs,  they  muft  have  many  bad  confequences. 
Thefe,  however,  we  {hall  not  mention  at  prefent, 
as  they  will  be  pointed  out  under  another  article. 

To  l'pecify  the  different  kinds  of  aliment,  to  ex- 
plain their  nature  and  properties,  and  to  point  out 
their  etfe&s  in  different  conffitutions,  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  our  delign.  I a dead  of  a detail 
of  this  kind,  which  in  all  probability  would  be  very 
little  attended  to,  and  would  not  be  generally  un- 
derftood,  we  {hall  only  mention  the  following  eafy 
rules  with  refpedt  to  the  choice  of  aliment. 

Thofe  whofe  folids  are  weak  and  relaxed,  ought 
to  avoid  all  vifcid  food,  or  fuch  things  as  are  hard 
of  digeftion  ; and  to  take  plenty  of  exercife  in  a 
dry  open  air*. 

Such  as  abound  with  blood  Ihould  be  fparing  in 
the  ufe  of  every  thing  that  is  highly  nourilhing,  as 

fat 

* People  of  a weak  relaxed  habit  fhould  live  moftly  on  animal  food. 
This,  too,  will  anfwer  belt  when  ufed  in  its  juicy  and  iavoury  ftate, 
as  roafted,  or  in  the  form  of  flakes.  Much  vegetable  food,  or  even 
foups  and  broths;  aie  not  fo  proper  here. 
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fat  meat,  rich  wines,  flrong  ale,  &c.  Their  food 
fhould  confift  moftly  of  bread  and  other  vegetable 
fubftances ; and  their  drink  ought  to  be  water, 
whey,  and  the  like. 

Fat  people  fhould  not  eat  freely  of  oily  nourifh- 
ing  diet.  They  ought  frequently  to  ufe  raddifh, 
garlic,  fpices,  or  fuch  things  as  are  heating,  and 
promote  perfpiration  and  urine.  Their  drink  Ihould 
be  water,  coffee,  tea,  or  the  like  ; and  they  ought 
to  take  rquch  exercife  and  little  fleep. 

Thofe  who  are  too  lean  mull  follow  an  oppofite 
courfe. 

Such  as  are  affedled  with  acidities,  or  whofe  food 
is  apt  to  four  on  their  flomach,  fhould  live  much  on 
flefh-meats ; and  thofe  who  are  troubled  with  alka- 
line eru&ations,  or  heat  of  the  flomach,  ought  to 
ufe  a diet  confiding  chiefly  of  acid  vegetables. 

People  who  are  affeded  with  the  gout,  low  fpi- 
rits,  hypochondriac,  or  hyfleric  diforders,  ought  to 
avoid  all  flatulent  food,  every  thing  that  is  vifcid, 
or  hard  of  digeflion,  all  faked  or  fmoke-dried  pro- 
vifions,  and  whatever  is  auftere,  acid,  or  apt  to 
four  on  the  flomach.  Their  food  fhould  be  light, 
fpare,  cool,  and  of  an  opening  quality. 

The  diet  ought  not  only  to  be  fuited  to  the  age 
and  conflitution,  but  alfo  to  the  manner  of  life. 
A fedentary  and  fludious  perfon  fhould  live  more 
fparingly  than  one  who  labours  hard  without  doors. 
Food  will  nourifh  a peafant  very  well,  which  would 
be  almoft  indigeflible  to  a citizen  ; and  the  latter 
will  live  upon  a diet  on  which  the  former  would 
ilarve. 

Diet  ought  not  to  be  too  uniform.  The  conftant 
ufe  of  one  kind  of  food  might  have  bad  effedls. 
Nature  points  out  this  by  the  great  variety  of  ali- 
ments which  flie  has  provided  for  man,  and  likewife 
by  giving  him  an  appetite  for  different  kinds  of 
food. 
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Thofe  who  labour  under  any  particular  difeafe, 
ou^ht  to  avoid  fuch  aliments  as  have  a tendency 
to  increafe  it : For  example,  a gouty  perfon  Ihould 
not  ufe  rich  wines,  drong  foups,  or  gravies,  and 
Ihould  avoid  all  acids.  One  who  is  troubled  with 
the  gravel,  ought  to  fliun  all  aultere  and  adiingem 
aliments  ; and  thofe  who  are  fcorbutic  Ihould  not 

indulge  in  animal  food*,  &c. 

In  the  fird  period  of  life,  our  food  ought  to  be 
light,  nourifhing,  and  of  a diluting  naturQ,  but  fre- 
quently ufed.  Food  that  is  folid,  with  a fufficien-- 
degree  of  tenacity,  is  mod  proper  tor  the  date  of 
manhood.  The  diet  fuited  to  the  lad  period  of  life, 
when  nature  is  upon  the  decline,  approaches  near 
to  that  of  the  fird.  It  Ihould  be  lighter,  and  mote 
deluting  than  that  of  vigorous  age,  and  likewile 
more  frequently  taken. 


IRREGULARITIES  IN  DIET,  SLEEP,  &c. 

It  is  not  only  necedary  for  health,  that  our  diet 
be  wholefome,  but  alfo  that  it  be  taken  at  regular 
periods.  Some  imagine,  that  long  fading  will  atone 
for  excels ; but  that,  indead  of  mending  the  matter, 
never  fails  to  make  it  worfe.  When  the  domach 
and  intedines  are  over  diftended  with  food,  they 
lofe  their  proper  tone,  and  by  long  fading  they  be- 
come weak,  and  indated  with  wind.  Thus  either 
gluttony  or  fading  dedroys  the  powers  of  digedion. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  not  only 
necedary  for  repairing  the  continual  wade  of  our 
bodies,  but  likewife  to  keep  the  humours  found 
and  fweet.  Our  humours,  even  in  the  mod  heal- 
thy date,  have  a condant  tendency  to  become  pu- 
trid, 


* Sec  a former  note  on  this  fubjeft. 
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trid,  which  can  only  be  prevented  by  frequent  flip- 
plies  of  frefh  nourifhment  : When  that  is  wanting 
too  long,  the  putrefaction  often  proceeds  fo  far, 
as  to  occalion  very  dangerous  fevers.  From  116006* 
we  may  learn  the  necelfity  of  regular  meals.  No 
perfon  can  enjoy  a good  date  of  health,  whofe  vef- 
fels  are  either  frequently  overcharged,  or  the  hu- 
mours long  deprived  of  frefh  fupplies  of  chyle. 

Long  fading  is  extremely  hurtful  to  young 
people  ; ^it  vitiates  their  humours,  and  prevents 
their  growth  and  drength.  Nor  is  it  lefs  injurious 
to  the  aged.  Many  in  the  decline  of  life  are  af- 
ili&ed  with  wind  : That  complaint  is  not  only  in- 
creafed,  but  even  rendered  dangerous,  and  often 
fatal,  by  long  fading.  Old  people,  when  their  do- 
machs  are  empty,  are  frequently  feized  with  giddi- 
nefs,  headachs,  and  faintnefs.  Thefe  complaints 
may  generally  be  removed  by  a bit  of  bread,  and 
a glafs  of  wine,  or  taking  any  other  folid  food  ; 
which  plainly  points  out  the  method  of  preventing 
them.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many  of 
the  fudden  deaths  which  happen  in  the  advanced 
periods  of  life,  are  occadoned  by  fading  too  long, 
as  it  exhauds  the  fpirits,  and  fills  the  bowels  with 
wind  ; we  would  therefore  advife  people  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  never  to  allow  their  domachs  to  be 
too  long  empty.  Many  take  nothing  but  a few 
cups  of  tea,  and  a bit  of  bread,  till  two  or  three 
next  afternoon.  Such  may  be  laid  to  fad  almod 
three  fourths  of  their  time.  This  can  hardly  fail  to 
ruin  the  appetite,  vitiate  the  humours,  and  dll  the 
bowels  with  wind  ; all  which  might  be  prevented 
by  a folid  breakfad.  That  would  tend  more  to 
drengthen  the  nerves,  and  expel  wind,  than  all  the 
cordial  or  carminative  medicines  which  can  be  ad- 
minidered. 

The  drong  and  healthy  do  not  indeed  differ  fo 
much  from  fading  as  the  weak  and  delicate ; but 
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they  run  great  hazard  from  its  oppofite,  viz.  reple- 
tion. Many  difeafes,  efpecially  fevers,  are  the  ef- 
fe<fl  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  fulnefs  of  the  veilels. 
Strong  people,  in  high  health,  have  generally  a 
great  quantity  of  blood  and  other  humours.  When 
thefe  are  fuddenly  increafed  by  an  overcharge  of 
rich  and  nourilhing  diet,  the  veffels  become  diftend- 
ed,  and,  being  unable  to  contrail  them  (elves,  ob- 
ftruilions  and  inflammations  enfue.  Hence  fo  many 
people  are  feized  with  inflammatory  and  eruptive 
fevers,  after  a feaft  or  debauch.  This  (hows  the 
danger  of  all  fudden  tranfitions  from  a fpare  to  a 
full  and  luxurious  diet. 

Excefs  in  diet  is  not  peculiar  to  the  rich  and  opu- 
lent ; the  poor  are  often  guilty  of  it,  and  frequent- 
ly feel  its  bad  effeds.  The  poor  feldom  lofe  an  op- 
portunity of  gorging  themfelves  either  with  meat 
or  drink,  when  they  can  obtain  it ; and  the  let's 
they  are  accuftomed  to  it,  the  danger  is  the  greater. 

When  we  recommend  regularity  ol  diet,  we 
would  not  be  underftood  as  condemning  every  fmali 
deviation  from  it.  It  is  next  to  impoiTible  for 
people  at  all  times  to  avoid  fome  degree  of  excels  ; 
and  living  too  much  by  rule  might  make  even  the 
fmalleft  deviation  dangerous.  It  may  therefore  be 
prudent  to  vary  a little,  fometimes  taking  more, 
fometimes  lefs  than  the  ufual  quantity  of  meat  and 
drink,  provided  always  that  regard  be  had  to  mo- 
deration. 

Sleep,  as  well  as  diet,  ought  to  be  duly  regula- 
ted. Too  little  deep  exhauits  the  fpirits,  weakens 
the  nerves,  and  occatlons  difeafes ; and  too  much 
renders  the  mind  dull,  the  body  grofs,  and  dii- 
pofes  it  to  apoplexies,  lethargies,  &.c.  A medium, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  obferved,  but  is  not  eafy  to  fix. 
The  young  require  more  deep  than  thofe  who  are 
grown,  the  laborious  than  the  idle,  and  fuch  as  eat 
and  drink  freely,,  than  thofe  who  live  abftemioudy. 
Befides,  the  real  quantity  of  deep  cannot  be  mea- 
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fured  by  time ; as  one  perfon  will  be  more  refrefh  - 
ed  by  five  or  fix  hours  ofileep,  than  another  by  eight 
or  ten.  The  belt  way  to  make  deep  found  and  re- 
frefinng,  is  to  rife  betimes.  The  indolent  cuftom 
of  lolling  a-bed  for  nine  or  ten  hours  relaxes  the 
body,  unbraces  the  nerves,  and  greatly  hurts  the 
conftitution. 

Children  may  be  allowed  as  much  llcep  as  they 
chufe  ; but  for  adults  fix  orfeven  hours  is  certainly 
enough,  and  none  ought  to  exceed  eight.  Thole 
who  lie  more  than  eight  hours  a-bed,  may  dumber, 
but  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  deep ; fuch  ge- 
nerally tofs  and  dream  away  the  fore-part  of  the 
night,  fink  to  red;  towards  morning,  and  dofe  till 
noon. 

Nature  points  put  night  as  the  proper  time  for 
deep.  Thofe  who  think  it  too  vulgar  to  deep  in 
that  feafon,  feldom  enjoy  health.  Nothing  more 
certainly  deftroys  the  conftitution,  than  night-watch- 
ing.  It  is  great  pity  that  a practice  fo  deftrudive 
to  health  Ihould  be  fo  much  in  fafhion.  How 
quickly  the  want  of  reft  in  due  feafon  will  blaft 
the  mod  blooming  complexion,  or  ruin  the  bed 
conftitution,  is  evident  from  the  ghaftly  counte- 
nances of  thofe  who,  as  the  phrafe  is,  turn  day 
into  night,  and  night  into  day. 

To  make  deep  refrediing,  the  following  things 
are  necedary.  Firft,  Take  enough  of  exercife  in 
the  open  air,  through  the  day  ; next.  Eat  a light 
fupper ; and,  laftly.  Lie  down  with  a mind  chear- 
ful  and  ferene. 

It  is  certain,  that  too  much  fatigue  will  prevent 
deep,  as  well  as  too  little.  We  feldom,  however, 
hear  the  adive  and  laborious  complain  of  reftlefs 
nights.  It  is  the  indolent  and  dothful  who  ge- 
nerally have  thefe  complaints.  Is  it  any  winder 
that  a bed  of  dowrn  fhould  not  be  refrelhing  to  a 
perfon  who  lolls  all  day  in  an  ealy  chair  ? A great 
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part  of  the  pleafure  of  life  confifts  in  alternate  reft 
and  motion  ; but  they  who  negledt  the  latter  can 
never  reliih  the  former.  The  labourer  enjoys  more 
true  luxury  in  plain  food  and  found  deep,  than  is 
to  be  found  in  fumptuous  tables  and  downy  pillows, 
where  exercife  is  wanting. 

That  light  fuppers  cauie  found  lleep,  is  true  even 
to  a proverb.  Many,  if  they  exceed  the  leaft  at 
that  meal,  are  fure  to  have  uneafy  nights ; and  if 
they  drop  afleep,  the  load  and  oppreflion  on  their 
Itomach  and  fpirits  occafion  frightful  dreams, 
broken  and  difturbed  repofe,  with  night  mares,  &c. 
Were  the  fame  perfons  to  go  to  bed  with  a light 
fupper,  or  fit  up  till  what  they  ate  were  pretty 
well  digefted,  they  might  enjoy  found  deep,  and 
rife  refrelhed  and  chearful. 

Nothing  more  certainly  difturbs  our  repofe  than 
anxiety.  When  the  mind  is  not  at  eafe,  we  fel- 
dom  enjoy  found  deep.  That  greateft  of  human 
blefilngs  often  dies  the  wretch  who  needs  it  moll, 
and  vifits  the  happy,  the  chearful,  and  the  gay. 
This  is  a good  reafon  why  every  man  fhould  endea- 
vour to  be  as  eafy  in  his  mind  as  poffible,  when  he 
goes  to  reft.  Many,  by  negle&ing  this  rule,  and 
by  indulging  grief  and  anxious  thoughts,  have  ba- 
mdied  deep  fo  long,  that  they  could  never  after- 
wards enjoy  it. 

Few  things  contribute  more  to  health  than  keep- 
ing the  belly  regular.  When  the  foeces  lie  too  long 
in  the  bowels,  they  become  acrid,  and  fpoil  the 
humours ; and  when  they  are  dil'charged  too  foon, 
the  body  is  not  properly  nouridied.  Regular  ftools 
depend  greatly  upon  regularity  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  proper  exercife  ; people  have  reafon  to 
fufpedl  a fault  in  one  or  other  of  thefe,  whenever 
the  belly  is  not  regular. 

To  prevent  coitivenefs,  one  good  rule  is,  to  rife 
betimes,  and  go  abroad  in  the  open  air.  Not  only 
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the  pofture  in  bed  is  unfavourable  to  regular  ftools, 
but  likewife  the  warmth.  This,  by  promoting  the’ 
perfpiration,  cannot  fail  to  lelfen  all  the  other  dif- 
charges.  Mr  Locke’s  advice,  to  folicit  nature  by 
going  regularly  to  ftool  every  morning,  is  a very 
good  one,  and  has  more  effett  than  molt  people 
would  imagine.  Any  habit  will  in  time  become 
natural.  It  is  always  more  fafe  to  keep  the  belly 
regular  by  proper  diet,  exercife,  &c.  than  by  the 
ufe  of  drugs  *.  Thofe  who  have  frequent  recourfe 
to  medicine  for  that  purpofe,  feldom  fail  to  ruin 
their  conflitutions.  But  if  opening  medicines  mud 
be  ufed,  the  fafeft  is  fine  rhubarb,  which  may 
either  be  taken  in  frnall  dofes  in  powder,  or  a little 
of  it  chewed  daily.  Cuftom  will  render  this  fuffi- 
ciently  agreeable. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  habitual  loofenefs, 
ought  to  fuit  their  food  to  the  nature  of  their  com- 
plaint. Loofenefs  may  often  be  removed  by  a 
change  of  diet : For  example,  boiled  milk  may  be 
ufed  in  place  of  raw,  wheat  bread  inftead  of  that 
which  is  mixed,  red  wine,  or  brandy  and  water, 
may  be  drank  in  place  of  malt-liquor,  white  broths 
may  be  eat  inftead  of  flefh,  and  rice  or  fago  gruels, 
with  light  flour  puddings,  in  place  of  barley  or 
oat-meal.  An  habitual  loofenefs  is  often  occafioned 
by  an  obftru&ed  perfpiration.  In  that  cafe  a flan- 
nel veft  and  thick  Ihoes  are  the  beft  medicines. 

OF 

* This  purpofe  may  be  often  anfwered  very  completely,  by  ufmg 
conftantly  bread  made  from  the  bran,  or  coarfeft  part  of  the  flour, 
or  even  by  ufing  a fpecies  of  bread  made  from  the  coarfe  aud  fine 
flour  ground  together. 
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OF  AIR. 

Bad  air  is  a very  common  caufe  of  difeafes.  Few 
are  aware  of  the  -danger  arifing  from  it  ; people 
generally  payfome  attention  to  what  thef  eat  and 
drink,  but  feldom  regard  what  goes  into  the  lungs, 
though  the  one  often  proves  fatal  as  well  as  tne 
other. 

Perhaps  no  air  is  perfectly  pure  ; that,  however, 
which  has  feweit  noxious  particles  in  it,  is  no  doubt 
the  belt.  Air  as  well  as  water  takes  up  part  of 
molt  bodies  with  which  it  comes  into  contad,  and 
is  often  fo  replemihed  with  thofe  of  a noxious  qua- 
lity, as  to  occafion  immediate  death.  But  tuch  vio- 
lent effedts  feldom  happen,  as  people  are  generally 
on  their  guard  againit  them.  The  lefs  perceptible 
influences  of  bad  air  prove  more  hurtful  to  man- 
kind ; we  lhall  therefore  endeavour  to  point  out 
forne  of  thefe,  and  to  lhow  wherein  the  danger 
confifts. 

Air  may  become  noxious  many  ways.  What- 
ever deftroys  its  fpnng  or  elaflicity,  renders  it  un- 
fit for  refpiration  : Wherever,  therefore,  great  num- 
bers of  people  are  crowded  into  one  place,  if  the 
air  has  not  a free  current,  it  foon  becomes  un- 
wholefome  *.  Hence  it  is,  that  delicate  perfons 
are  fo  apt  to  faint  or  be  fick,  in  crowded  churches, 
afiemblies,  or  any  place  where  the  air  is  exhauited 
by  breathing,  fires,  candles,  or  the  like. 

E 2 In 

* Atmofpheric  air  is  now  afcertained  to  be  compofed  of  two  dif- 
ferent ingredients,  namely,  vital  air  and  azotic  air,  or  gas,  in  the 
proportion  of  fomewhat  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  former,  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  latter.  It  is  the  firft  of  thefe  only,  or  vital  air,  that  con- 
tributes to  refpiration ; and  as  part  of  this  is  conftantly  abforbed  in 
every  inl'piration,  the  remaining  air  foon  becomes  unfit  for  bsoathing, 
if  a current  of  frefli  air  be  not  admitted  to  fupply  this  conftant  wafte. 
From  this  caufe,  and  not  from  the  want  of  elaliicity,  proceeds  the 
noxious  qualities  of  the  air  in  crowded  affemblies,  &c. 
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In  great  cities,  fo  many  things  tend  to  pollute 
the  air,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  proves  fo  fatal  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  air  in  cities  is  not  only 
breathed  over  and  over  by  thoufands,  but  is  like- 
wife  exhaufted  by  fires,  loaded  with  fulphur,  fmoke, 
and  other  exhalations,  betides  the  vapours  conti- 
nually arifing  from  innumerable  putrid  fubftances. 
All  poffible  care  fhould  be  taken  to  keep  the  ftreets 
of  large  towns  open  and  wide,  that  the  air  may 
have  a free  current.  They  ought  likewife  to  be 
kept  very  clean.  Nothing  tends  more  to  pollute 
and  contaminate  the  air  than  dirty  ftreets,  dung- 
hills, flaughter-houfes,  &c. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  country  to  have  church- 
yards in  the  middle  of  populous  cities.  Whether 
this  be  the  effeft  of  ancient  fuperftition,  or  owing 
to  the  increafe  of  fuch  towns,  is  a matter  of  no 
confequence.  Whatever  gave  rife  to  the  cuftom, 
it  is  a bad  one.  It  is  habit  alone  which  recon- 
ciles us  to  thefe  things ; by  means  of  it  the  moft 
ridiculous,  nay,  pernicious  cuftoms,  often  become 
facred.  Certain  it  is,  that  thoufands  of  putrid  car- 
cafes,  fo  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  a place 
where  the  air  ftagnates,  cannot  fail  to  taint  it; 
and  that  fuch  air,  being  breathed  into  the  lungs, 
and  mixed  with  the  blood,  muft  occafion  dif- 
eafes  *. 

Wherever  air  ftagnates  long,  it  becomes  un- 
wholefome.  Hence  the  unhappy  inmates  of  jails 
not  only  contract  malignant  fevers  themlelves,  but 
often  communicate  them  to  others.  Nor  are  many 
of  the  holes,  for  we  cannot  call  them  houfes,  pof- 
fefied  by  the  poor  in  great  towns,  much  better 
than  jails.  Thefe  low  dirty  habitations  are  the 
very  lurking  places  of  bad  air  and  contagious  dif- 

eafes. 

* In  moft  eaftern  countries,  it  is  cuftomary  to  bury  the  dead  at 
fome  diftance  from  any  town.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  would  follow  this  example. 
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eafes.  Such  as  live  in  them  feldom  enjoy  good 
health  ; and  their  children  commonly  die  young. 
In  the  choice  of  a houfe,  the  greeted  attention 
ought  always  to  be  paid  to  free  air. 

The  various  methods  which  luxury  has  inv-nt>-d 
to  make  houfes  clofe  and  warm,  contribute  not  a 
little  to  render  them  unwholefome.  No  houfe  can 
be  wholefome,  unlefs  the  air  has  a free  paffage 
through  it.  For  which  reafon,  houfes  ought  daily 
to  be  ventilated  by  opening  oppofite  windows,  and 
admitting  a current  of  frefh  air  into  every  room. 
This  would  expel  any  noxious  vapour,  and  could 
not  fail  to  promote  the  health  of  the  inhaoitants. 
In  hoipitals,  jails,  fhips,  &-c.  where  that  cannot  be 
conveniently  done,  ventilators  ihould  be  uled. 
The  method  of  expelling  foul,  and  introducing 
frefh  air,  by  means  of  ventilators,  is  a mod  falu- 
tary  invention,  and  is  indeed  the  mod  uleiul  ot  all 
our  modern  medical  improvements.  We  wifh,  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  it  were  more  generally  re- 
garded. It  is  capable  of  univerfal  application,  and 
fraught  with  numerous  advantages,  both  to  thofe 
in  health  and  ficknefs. 

Air  not  only  lofes  its  fpiing,  and  becomes  un- 
wholefome from  heat  and  dagnation,  but  likewile 
from  moidure.  Thus,  in  low  rnarlhy  countries, 
the  air  is  generally  bad,  as  alfo  in  countries  over- 
run with  wood,  or  any  thing  that  fends  forth  moid 
exhalations. 

Air  that  dagnates  in  mines,  wells,  cellars,  &c. 
mud  be  noxious.  That  kind  of  air  is  to  be  avoided 
as  the  mod  deadly  poifon.  It  often  kills  almod  as 
quick  as  lightning.  For  this  reafon,  people  fhould 
be  very  cautious  in  opening  cellars  that  have  been 
long  dnit,  or  going  down  into  deep  wells,  efpecially 
if  they  have  been  clofe  covered  *. 

E 3 Many 

* Eefore  going  down  to  fuch  places  as  thefe,  it  is  a proper  pre- 
caution to  let  down  a lighted  pandle,  and  oblerve  if  it  go  out ; as 
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Many  people  who  have  fplendid  houfes,  chufe 
to  fleep  in  fmall  apartments.  This  conduct  is  very 
imprudent.  A bed-chamber  ought  always  to  be 
well  aired,  as  it  is  generally  occupied  in  the  night 
only,  when  all  doors  and  windows  are  iliut.  If  a 
fire  be  kept  in  it,  the  danger  becomes  ftill  greater. 
Many  have  been  ftifled  when  afleep  by  a fire  in  a 
fmall  apartment.  Some  are  even  fo  inconfiderate 
as  to  make  fires  in  bed-chambers  which  have  no 
chimneys,  and  imagine,  by  uiing  that  kind  of  coal 
which  has  little  or  no  fmoke,  that  they  are  fafe  ; 
whereas  the  danger  becomes  thereby  the  greater, 
fuch  coal  generally  abounding  with  fulphur.  The 
mod  fatal  confequences  are  always  to  be  dreaded 
from  every  attempt  of  this  nature. 

Thofe  who  are  obliged,  on  account  of  bufinefs, 
to  fpend  the  day  in  clofe  towns,  ought,  if  poffible, 
to  fleep  in  the  country.  Breathing  good  air  in  the 
night  will,  in  fome  meafure,  make  up  for  the  want 
of  it  through  the  day.  This  pradice  would  have  a 
greater  effed  in  preierving  the  health  of  citizens 
than  is  commonly  imagined. 

Care  ffiould  be  taken  to  admit  a conftant  ftream 
of  frefli  air  into  all  crowded  places,  as  churches, 
afiembly-rooms,  colleges,  courts  of  juftice,  &-c. 
The  negled  of  this  has  had  fo  many  fatal  confe- 
quences, that  it  is  diffident  only  to  mention  it. 

It  was  neceflary  in  former  times,  for  fafety,  to 
furround  cities,  colleges,  and  even  Angle  houfes, 
with  high  walls.  Thefe,  by  obftruding  the  cur- 
rent of  air,  never  fail  to  render  fuch  places  damp 
and  unwholefome.  As  fuch  walls  are  now,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  become  ufelefs,  they  ought  to  be 
thrown  down,  and  every  method  taken  to  admit 
a free  pafiage  to  the  air.  Were  proper  attention 
paid  to  air  and  cleanliness,  it  would  tend  more 

to 

we  may  be  allured,  that  the  fame  air  that  is  unfit  for  combuftion,  is 
equally  unfit  for  refpiration. 
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to  preferve  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  great 
towns  than  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Faculty. 

If  frefh  air  be  necefiary  for  thofe  in  health,  it  is 
Hill  more  fo  for  the  fick,  who  often  lofe  their  lives 
for  want  of  it.  The  notion  that  fick  people 
muft  be  kept  very  hot,  is  fo  common,  that  one 
can  hardly  enter  the  chamber  where  a patient  lies, 
without  being  ready  to  faint,  by  reafon  of  the  hot 
fuffocating  fmell.  How  this  muft  affed  the  fick 
any  one  may  judge.  No  medicine  is  fo  ene  cia 
to  the  fick  as  frefh  air.  It  is  the  molt  reviving  o. 
all  cordials,  if  it  be  adminiftered  with  prudence. 
We  are  not,  however,  to  throw  open  doors  and  win- 
dows at  random  upon  the  fick.  Frefh  air  is  to  be 
let  into  the  chamber  gradually,  and,  if  pofiible, 
by  opening  the  windows  of  lome  other  apartment. 

The  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  chamber  may  be  greatly 
frefhened,  and  the  patient  much  revived,  by  fprink- 
ling  the  floor,  bed,  &c.  frequently  with  vinegar, 
juice  of  lemon,  or  any  other  ftrong  vegetable  acid. 

In  places  where  numbers  of  fick  are  crowded 
into  the  fame  houfe,  or,  which  is  often  the  cale, 
into  the  fame  apartment,  frelh  air  becomes  abio- 
lutely  necefiary.  Infirmaries,  holpitals,  &c.  often 
become  fo  noxious  for  want  of  proper  ventilation, 
that  the  fick  run  more  hazard  from  them  than  from 
the  difeafe ; this  is  particularly  the  cafe  when  dy- 
fenteries,  putrid  fevers,  or  other  infe&ious  dileafes 
prevail. 

Phyficians,  furgeons,  and  others  who  attend 
holpitals,  ought,  for  their  own  fake,  to  take  care 
that  they  be  properly  ventilated.  They  are  obliged 
to  fpend  much  of  their  time  amongft  the  fick,  and 
run  great  hazard  of  being  themfelves  infedled  when 
the  air  is  bad.  All  hofpitals,  and  places  for  the 
fick,  ought  to  have  an  open  fituation,  at  fome  di- 
fiance from  any  irreat  town. 
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OF  CLEANLINESS. 

The  want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a fault  which  admits 
of  no  excufe.  Where  water  can  be  had  for  no- 
thing, it  is  furely  in  the  power  of  every  perfon 
to  be  clean.  The  continual  difcharge  from  our 
bodies  by  perfpiration  renders  frequent  changes  of 
appaiel  neceffary.  Change  of  apparel  greatly 
promotes  the  fecretion  from  the  fkin,  fo  neceffary 
for  health.  When  that  matter,  which  ought  to  be 
carried  off  by  perfpiration,  is  either  retained  in  the 
body,  or  re-abforbed  from  dirty  clothes,  it  is  ant 
to  occafion  difeafes.  P 

Moll  difeafes  of  the  fkin  proceed  from  want  of 
cleanlinefs  They  may  indeed  be  caught  by  in- 
fection ; but  they  will  feldom  continue  long  where 
cleanlinefs  prevails.  To  the  fame  caufe  muff  we 
impute  the  various  kinds  of  vermin  which  infeft 
the  human  body,  houfes,  &c.  Thefe  may  gene- 
rally be  banilhed  by  cleanlinefs  alone  Perhaps 
the  intention  of  Nature,  in  permitting  fuch  vermin 
to  annoy  mankind,  is  to  induce  them  to  the  prac- 
tice of  this  virtue. 

One  common  caufe  of  putrid  and  malignant  fe- 
vers is  the  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Thefe  fevers  com- 
monly begin  among  the  inhabitants  of  dole,  dirty 
houfes,  who  breathe  bad  air,  take  little  exercife, 
ufe  unwholefome  food,  and  wear  dirty  clothes. 
There  the  infedion  is  generally  hatched,  which 
often  fpreads  far  and  wide,  to  the  deftrudion  of 
many.  Hence  cleanlinefs  may  be  confidered  as  an 
objed  of  public  attention.  It  is  not  fufficient  that 

I 

* The  difeafe  defcribed  by  Mr  Pott,  under  the  name  of  the  Chim- 
ney-fweepers  Cancer,  is  with  much  probability  imputed  by  the  Au- 
thor to  this  caufe  : And  as  it  occurs  only  in  people  that  are  employed 
in  working  among  foot,  it  is  therefore  natural  to  conclude,  that  it 
might  be  altogether  prevented  by  a proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs. 
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I be  clean  myfelf,  while  the  want  of  it  in  my 
neighbour  affedts  my  health  as  weil  as  his  own. 
If  dirty  people  cannot  be  removed  as  a common 
nuifance,  they  ought  at  leaft  to  be  avoided  as  in- 
fe&ious.  All  who  regard  their  health  ftjould  keep 
at  a diftance  even  from  their  habitations. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  people  are 
collected,  cleanlinefs  becomes  of  the  utmoit  im- 
portance. It  is  well  known,  that  infectious  dif- 
eafes  are  communicated  by  tainted  air.  Every 
thing,  therefore,  which  tends  to  pollute  the  air,  or 
fpread  the  infection,  ought,  with  the  utmoft  care, 
to  be  avoided.  For  this  reafon,  in  great  towns,  no 
filth  of  any  kind,  fhould  be  permitted  to  lie  upon 
the  ftreets.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  convey  in- 
fedtion  than  the  excrements  of  the  difeafed.  Thefe, 
in  many  cafes,  are  known  to  be  highly  infectious. 
The  ftreets  in  many  great  towns  are  little  better 
than  dunghills,  being  frequently  covered  with  aihes 
and  naftinefs  of  every  kind.  How  eafily  might  this 
be  prevented  by  adtive  magiftrates,  who  have  it 
always  in  their  power  to  make  proper  laws  relative 
to  things  of  this  nature,  and  to  enforce  the  obfer- 
vance  of  them  ? 

We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  importance  of  ge- 
neral cleanlinefs  does  by  no  means  feem  to  be  fuf- 
ficiently  underftood.  It  were  well  if  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain  would  imitate  their  neighbours  the 
Dutch  in  the  cleannefs  of  their  ftreets,  houfes,  &c. 
Water,  indeed,  is  eafily  obtained  in  Holland  ; but 
the  fituation  of  moft  towns  in  Britain  is  more  fa- 
vourable to  cleanlinefs.  Nothing  can  be  more  a- 
greeable  to  the  fenfes,  more  to  the  honour  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  conducive  to  their  health,  than  a 
clean  town  ; nor  does  any  thing  imprefs  a ftranger 
fooner  with  a difrefpedtful  idea  of  any  people,  than 
its  oppofite. 

The  peafants  in  moft  countries  feem  to  hold 

cleanlinefs 
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cleanlinefs  in  a fort  of  contempt.  Were  it  not  for 
the  open  fituation  of  their  houfes,  they  would  often 
feel  the  bad  effeds  of  this  difpofition.  One  feldom 
fees  a farm-houfe  without  a dunghill  before  the 
door,  and  frequently  the  cattle  and  their  mailers 
lodge  under  the  fame  roof.  Peafants  are  likewife 
extremely  carelefs  with  refpedl  to  change  of  apparel, 
keeping  their  ikins  clean,  &-c.  Thefe  are  merely 
the  effects  of  indolence  and  a dirty  difpofition. 
Habit  may  indeed  render  them  lefs  difagreeable ; 
but  no'  habit  can  ever  make  it  falutary  to  wear 
dirty  clothes,  or  breathe  unwholefome  air. 

In  camps  the  itrideit  regard  fhould  be  paid  to 
cleanlinefs.  By  negligence  in  this  matter,  infedious 
difeafes  are  often  fpread  amongft  a whole  army ; 
and  frequently  more  die  of  thefe  than  by  the  fword; 
The  Jews,  during  their  encampments  in  the  wil- 
demefs,  received  particular  inilrudions  with  re- 
iped  to  cleanlinefs*.  The  rules  enjoined  them 
ought  to  be  obferved  by  all  in  the  like  fituation. 
Indeed  the  whole  fyftem  of  laws  delivered  to  that 
people,  has  a manifefl  tendency  to  promote  clean- 
linefs. 'Whoever  confiders  the  nature  of  their  cli- 
mate, and  the  difeafes  to  which  they  were  liable, 
will  fee  the  propriety  of  fuch  laws. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  moil  eafiern  countries 
cleanlinefs  makes  a great  part  of  their  religion. 
The  Mahometan,  as  well  as  the  Jewifh  religion, 
enjoins  various  bathings,  walkings,  and  purifica- 
tions. No  doubt  thefe  were  defigned  to  reprefent 
inward  purity  ; but  they  are  at  the  fame  time  cal- 
jculated  for  the  prefervation  of  health.  However 
whimfical  thefe  wafhings  may  appear  to  fome,  few 
things  would  tend  more  to  prevent  difeafes  than  a 

proper 

* Thou  (halt  have  a place  alfr  without  the  camp,  whither  thou 
fliclt  go  forth  abroad  ; and  thou  (halt  have  a paddle  upon  thy  wea- 
pon : and  it  lhall  be,  when  thou  lhalt  eafe  thyielf  abroad,  thou  (halt 
dig  therewith,  and  (halt  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which  cometh 
from  thee,  &c.  Deut.  xxiii.  12.  13. 
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proper  attention  to  many  of  them.  Were  every 
nerfon,  for  example,  after  handling;  a dead  oodv, 
vititing  the  fick,  &c.  to  waih  before  he  went  into 
company,  or  fat  down  to  meat,  he  would  ran  le.s 
hazard  either  of  catching  the  infection  himieir,  or 

communicating  it' to  others.  , 

Frequent  waihing  not  only  removes  the  hlth  and 
fordes  which  adhere  to  the  ikin,  but  likewife  pro- 
motes the  perfpiration,  braces  the  body,  and  en- 
livens the  ipirits.  Even  waihing  the  feet  tends 
greatly  to  preferve  health.  The  Iweat  and  dirt 
with  which  thefe  parts  are  frequently  covered, 
cannot  fail  to  obftruCt  the  peripiration.  This  piece 
of  cleanlinefs  would  often  prevent  colds  and  fe- 
vers. Were  people  careful  to  bathe  their  feet  and 
hands  in  warm  water  at  night,  after  being  expofed 
to  cold  or  wet  through  the  day,  they  would  feldom 
experience  any  of  the  tatal  effects  which  ox  ten  pro- 
ceed from  theie  caufes. 

A proper  attention  to  cleanlinefs  is  no  where  more 
neceffary  than  on  ihip-board.  If  epidemical  dif- 
tempers  break  out  there,  no  one  can  be  late.  1 be 
belt  way  to  prevent  them  is  to  take  care  that  the 
whole  company  be  cleanly  in  their  clothes,  diet, 
&c.  When  infectious  difeafes  do  break  out,  clean- 
linefs is  the  moil  likely  means  to  prevent  their 
fpreading.  Above  all  things,  the  clothes,  bed- 
ding, &c.  of  the  fick,  ought  to  be  carefully  waihed, 
and  fumigated  with  brimitone,  or  the  like  In- 
fection will  lodge  a long  time  in  dirty  clothes,  and 
will  afterwards  break  out  in  the  moit  temble  man- 
ner. 

In  places  where  great  numbers  of  fick  people 
are  kept,  cleanlinefs  ought  moit  religioufly  to  be 
obferved.  The  very  fmell  in  inch  places  is  often 
fufiicient  to  make  one  lick.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine 

what 

* Fumigation  with  nitrous  acid  has  been  found  a very  effectual 
jprefervative  from  infetlion. 
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wnat  efFedt  that  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  dif- 
eafed.  A perfon  in  perfect  health  has  a greater 
chance  to  become  lick,  than  a lick  perfon  has  to 
get  well,  in  an  hofpital  or  infirmary,  where  clean- 
linefs is  negleded. 

The  brutes  themfelves  fet  us  an  example  of 
cleanhnefs.  Molt  ol  them  feem  uneafy,  and  thrive 
ill,  if  they  be  not  kept  clean.  A horie  that  is 
kept  thoroughly  clean  will  thrive  better  on  a 
lmaller  quantity  of  food,  than  with  a greater  where 
cleanlinels  is  neglected.  Even  our  own  feelings 
arc  a fufficient  proof  of  the  neceffity  of  cleanlinefs. 
Iiow  refrefhed,  how  chearful,  and  agreeable,  does 
one  feel  , on  being  lhaved,  walhed,  and  drelfed, 
efpecially  when  thefe  offices  have  been  long  ne- 
gledled?  Molt  people  efteem  cleanlinefs  ; and  even 
thofe  who  do  not  pradtife  it  themfelves  often  admire 
it  in  others.  Superior  cleanlinefs  fooner  attracts 
our  regard  than  even  finery  itfelf,  and  often  gains 
efteem  where  the  other  fails. 

To  point  out  the  numerous  advantages  arifing 
from  cleanlinefs  of  perfon,  houfes,  ftreets,  &c. 
would  be  a very  ufeful  and  agreeable  talk  ; but  as 
our  plan  only  permits  us  to  name  things,  we  mull 
conclude  this  article  by  recommending  the  practice 
of  that  virtue  to  people  of  all  llations  and  condi- 
tions in  life.  V^e  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  rank 
cleanlinels  amonglt  the  cardinal  virtues ; but  we 
would  recommend  it  as  necefiary  for  fupporting 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  as  ufeful  and  agree- 
able to  fociety,  and  as  highly  conducive  to  health  *. 

INTEM- 

* Mod  unfortunately,  a prejudice  prevails  very  generally,  efpe- 
cially in  country  places,  againft  cleanlinefs,  fimilar  to  that  which 
was  taken  notice  of  before  in  refpedl  of  frelli  air.  If  the  admiflion  of 
frefh  air  be  reckoned  dangerous,  or  even  hurtful  to  the  lick,  the 
change  of  body  or  bed-linen,  in  the  fame  fituation,  is  conii- 
dered  as  at  leaft  equally  hurtful.  Nothing,  however,  we  may 
obi'erve,  tends  more  to  the  comfort  and  relief  of  a patient.  Indeed, 
if  a frequent  change  of  linen  be  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  health,  it 
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INTEMPERANCE. 

A modern  author  * obferves,  that  temperance 
and  exercife  are  the  two  beft  phyficians  in  the 
world.  He  might  have  added,  that  if  thefe  were 
duly  regarded,  there  would  be  little  occalion  for 
any  other.  Temperance  mayjuftly  be  called  the 
parent  of  health  ; but  numbers  of  mankind  a cl  as 
if  they  thought  difeafes  and  death  too  flow  in  their 
progrel's,  and  by  intemperance  and  debauch  feem, 
as  it  were,  to  folicit  their  approach. 

The  danger  of  intemperance  appears  from  the 
very  conftrutftion  of  the  human  body.  Health  de- 
pends on  that  Hate  of  the  folids  and  fluids,  which 
fits  them  for  the  due  performance  of  the  vital 
functions ; and  fo  long  as  thefe  go  regularly  on,  we 
are  found  and  well ; but  whatever  difturbs  them 
necefiarily  impairs  health.  Intemperance  never 
fails  to  diforder  the  whole  animal  ceconomy ; it 
fpoils  the  digeftion,  relaxes  the  nerves,  renders  the 
different  fecretions  irregular,  vitiates  the  humours, 
and  of  courfe  occafions  difeafes. 

The  analogy  between  the  nourifhment  of  plants 
and  animals  affords  a ttrong  proof  of  the  danger  of 
intemperance.  Moiiture  and  manure  greatly  pro- 
mote vegetation  ; but  an  over-quantity  of  either 
will  entirely  prevent  it.  The  beft  things  become 
hurtful,  nay  deftrudiive,  when  carried  to  excefs. 
Hence  we  learn,  that  the  greateft  pitch  of  human 
wifdom  confifts  in  regulating  our  appetites  and  paf- 
fions,  fo  as  to  avoid  all  extremes.  It  is  this  alone 
which  entitles  us  to  the  character  of  rational  beings. 

The 

becomes  peculiarly  fo  under  difeafe,  where,  from  the  confinement 
and  warmth,  as  well  as  frequently  from  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  - 
the  difeharge  by  the  fkin  is  increafed,  while  at  the  fame  time,  from 
the  increafed  irritability  of  the  fyftem,  the  fame  ftrength  of  im- 
preffion  will  produce  two  or  three  times  the  effect. 

* Roufleau. 
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1 he  Have  of  appetite  will  ever  be  the  difgrace  of 
human  nature. 

The  Author  of  nature  hath  endued  us  with  va- 
rious paffions,  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpecies, 
the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  &.c.  Intempe- 
rance is  the  abufe  of  thefe  paifions  ; and  in  the  pro- 
per regulation  of  them  moderation  confifts.  Men, 
not  content  with  fatisfying  the  limple  calls  of  na- 
ture, create  artificial  wants,  and  are  perpetually 
in  fearch  after  fomething  that  may  gratify  them  ; 
but  imaginary  wants  can  never  be  gratified.  Na- 
ture is  content  with  a little,  but  luxury  knows  no 
bounds.  The  epicure,  the  drunkard,  and  the  de- 
bauchee, feldom  Hop  in  their  career,  till  their  mo- 
ney or  conftitution  fail : Then,  indeed,  they  gene- 
rally fee  their  error  when  too  late.  ' 

It  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  determined  rules  of 
temperance,  on  account  of  the  different  conftitu- 
tions  of  mankind.  The  moll  ignorant  perfon,  how- 
ever, certainly  knows  what  is  meant  by  excefs ; 
and  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  avoid  it,  if 
he  chufes.  The  great  rule  in  regulating  our  diet, 
is  to  fiudy  fimplicity.  Nature  delights  in  the  molt 
plain  and  fimple  food ; and  every  animal,  except 
man,  follows  her  dictates.  Man  alone  riots  at  large, 
and  ranlacls  the  whole  creation  in  quefl  of  luxuries, 
to  his  own  deftrudlion.  An  elegant  writer*  of  the 
laft  age  fpeaks  thus  of  intemperance  : “ For  my 
part,  when  1 behold  a falhionable  table  fet  out  in 
all  its' magnificence,  I fancy  that  I fee  gouts  and 
dropfies,  fevers  and  lethargies,  with  other  innume- 
rable diftempers,  lying  in  ambufcade  among  the 
difiies.” 

Intemperance  does  not  h rift  its  votaries  alone; 
the  innocent  too  often  feel  the  direful  effects  of  it. 
How  many  wretched  orphans  are  to  be  feen  em- 
bracing dunghills,  whofe  parents,  regardlefs  of  the 

• future, 
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future,  fpent  in  riot  and  debauch  what  might  have 
ferved  decently  to  feed  and  clothe  their  offspring ! 
How  often  do  we  behold  the  miierable  mother, 
with  her  helplefs  infants,  pining  in  want,  while  the 
cruel  father  is  indulging  even  at  the  expence  ot 
their  lives  ! 

Families  are  not  only  reduced  to  mifery,  but  ex- 
tirpated, by  means  of  intemperance.  Nothing  tends 
fo  much  to  prevent  propagation,  and  to  fhorten  the 
lives  of  children.  The  poor  man  who  labours  all 
day,  and  at  night  lies  down  contented  with  his 
humble  fare,  can  boaft  a numerous  offspring,  while 
his  pampered  lord,  funk  in  eafe  and  luxury,  has 
neither  fon  nor  nephew.  Even  Hates  and  empires 
feel  the  "influence  of  intemperance,  and  rife  cr  fall 
as  it  prevails. 

Inftead  of  mentioning  the  different  kinds  of  in- 
temperance, and  pointing  out  their  influence  upon 
health,  we  (hall  confine  our  obfervations  to  one  par- 
ticular fpecies  of  that  vice,  viz.  the  abufe  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

Every  ad!  of  intoxication  puts  nature  to  the  ex- 
pence of  a fever,  in  order  to  difeharge  the  fuper- 
fluous  load ; but  when  that  is  repeated  almoft 
every  day,  it  is  eafy  to  forefee  the  confequences. 
That  conftitution  nuift  be  ffrong  indeed,  which  is 
able  long  to  hold  out  under  a daily  fever  ! But  fe- 
vers occafioned  by  drinking  do  not  alw7ays  go  off 
in  a day  ; they  frequently  end  in  an  inflammation 
of  the  breaft,  liver,  or  brain,  and  produce  fatal 
effects. 

Though  the  drunkard  flrould  not  fall  by  an  acute 
difeafe,  he  feldom  efcapes  thofe  of  a chronic  na- 
ture. Intoxicating  liquors,  when  ufed  to  excefs, 
W'eaken  the  bowels,  and  fpoil  the  digeftion  ; they 
deftroy  the  power  of  the  nerves,  and  occafion  para- 
lytic and  convulfive  diforders  ; they  heat  and  in- 
flame the  blood,  deftroy  its  balfamic  quality,  render 
/ it 
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it  unfit  for  circulation,  and  the  nourifiiment  of  the 
parts,  &c.  Hence  obfirudions,  atrophies,  drop- 
lies,  and  comlumptions  of  the  lungs.  Thefe  are 
the  common  ways  in  which  drunkards  make  then- 
exit.  Difeafes  of  this  kind,  when  brought  on  by 
hard  drinking,  feldom  admit  of  a cure. 

Many  people  injure  their  health  by  drinking, 
who  feldom  get  drunk.  The  continual  habit  of  • 
foaking,  as  it  is  called,  though  its  effeds  be  not  fo 
violent,  is  no  lefs  pernicious.  When  the  veflels 
are  kept  conftantly  full,  and  upon  the  ftretcb, 
the  different  digefiions  can  neither  be  duly  per- 
formed, nor  the  humours  property  prepared. 
Hence  moft  people  of  this  charader  are  afflided 
with  the  gout,  the  gravel,  ulcerous  fores  in  the 
Legs,  &-c.  ; if  thefe  diforders  do  not  appear,  they 
are  feized  with  low  fpirits,  hypochondriacal  difor- 
ders, and  other  lymptoms  of  indigeftion. 

All  intoxicating  liquors  may  be  confidered  as 
poifons.  However  difguifed,  that  is  their  real  cha- 
rader,  and,  fooner  or  later,  they  will  have  their 
effed.  Confumptions  are  now  fo  common,  that  it 
is  thought  one  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  great 
towns  die  of  that  difeaie.  Drunkennefs  is  one  of 
the  caufes  to  which  we  muff  impute  the  increafe  of 
confumptions.  The  great  quantities  of  vifcid  malt- 
liquor  drank  by  the  common  people  of  England, 
cannot  fail  to  render  the  blood  lizy,  and  unfit  for 
circulation  ; from  whence  proceed  obflrudions  and 
inflammations  of  the  lungs.  There  are  few  great 
ale-drinkers  who  are  not  phthifical ; nor  is  that  to 
be  wondered  at,  confidering  the  glutinous  and  al- 
moft  indigeflible  nature  of  flrong  ale.  Thofe  who 
drink  ardent  fpirits,  or  flrong  wines,  do  not  run  lefs 
hazard ; thefe  liquors  heat  and  inflame  the  blood, 
and  tear  the  tender  veflels  of  the  lungs  in  pieces. 

The  habit  of  drinking  proceeds  frequently  from 

misfortunes 
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misfortunes  in  life.  The  miferable  fly  to  it  for  re- 
lief. It  affords  them  indeed  a temporary  eafe. 
But,  alas ! this  folace  is  fhort-lived,  and  when  it  is 
over,  the  fpirits  fink  as  much  below  their  natural 
pitch,  as  they  had  before  been  raifed  above  it. 
Hence  a repetition  of  the  dofe  becomes  neceffary, 
and  every  frefh  dofe  makes  way  for  another,  till  the 
unhappy  wretch  becomes  a Have  to  the  bottle,  and  at 
length  falls  a facrifice  to  what  nature  intended  only 
as  a medicine.  No  man  is  fo  dejected  as  the  drunk- 
ard when  his  debauch  is  gone  off.  Hence  it  is, 
that  thofe  who  have  the  greateft  flow  of  fpirits 
while  the  glafs  circulates  freely,  are  of  all  others 
the  moft  melancholy  when  fober,  and  often  put  an 
end  to  their  own  miferable  exiftence  in  a fit  of 
fpleen  or  ill  humour. 

Drunkennefs  not  only  proves  deftrutftive  to 
health,  but  likewife  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
It  is  ltrange  that  creatures  who  value  themfelves 
on  account  of  a fuperior  degree  of  reafon  to  that 
of  the  brutes,  fhould  take  pleafure  in  finkirig  fo 
far  below  them.  Were  fuch  as  voluntarily  de- 
prive themfelves  of  the  ufe  of  reafon,  to  continue 
ever  after  in  that  condition,  it  would  feem  but  a 
juft  punifhment.  Though  that  be  not  the  conle- 
quence  of  one  atft  of  drunkennefs,  it  feldom  fails 
to  fucceed  a courfe  of  intoxication.  By  a habit  of 
drinking,  the  greateft  genius  is  often  reduced  to  a 
mere  dunce  *. 

F IN- 

* In  a fubfeqUent  edition,  the  Author  obferves,  that  intoxication 
is  peculiaily  hurtful  to  young  petfons.  It  heats  their  blood,  im- 
pairs their  llrength,  obftrudfts  their  growth  ; belides,  the  frequent 
ule  of  ftrong  liquors,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  deftroys,  in  a great 
meafure,  the  benefit  that  might  be  derived  from  a judicious  ule  of 
them  afterwards. 

Drunkennefs  is  not  only  a moft  abominable  vice  in  itfelf,  but  ferves 
as  an  inducement  to  many  others.  There  is  hardly  any  ciime  fo  horrid 
that  the  drunkard  will  not  perpetrate  for  the  love  ot  liquor.  We 
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OF  INACTIVITY. 

’ ' . 

Many  look  upon  the  neeeflity  which  man  is  un- 
der of  earning  his  bread,  by  labour  as  a curfe.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  ftru&ure  of 
the  body,  that  exercife  is  not  lefs  neceflary  for  the 
prefervation  of  health,  than  food.  Thofe  whom 
poverty  obliges  to  labour  for  daily  bread,  are  not 
only  the  moft  healthy,  but  generally  the  molt 
happy.  Induftry  feldom  fails  to  place  fuch  above 
want,  and  a&ivity  ferves  them  inftead  of  phyfic. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  live  by 
the  culture  of  the  ground.  The  great  increafe  of 
inhabitants  in  infant-colonies,  and  the  common 
longevity  of  fuch  as  follow  agriculture  every  where, 
evidently  prove  it  to  be  the  moft  healthful  as  well 
as  the  moft  ufeful  employment. 

The  love  of  activity  fhows  itfelf  very  early  in 
man.  §o  ftrong  is  this  principle,  that  a healthy 
youth  cannot  be  reftrained  from  exercife,  even  by 
the  fear  of  punifhment.  Our  love  of  motion  is 
finely  a ftrong  proof  of  its  utility.  Nature  im- 
plants no  difpolition  in  vain.  Some  imagine,  that 
the  love  of  motion  was  implanted  in  man,  becaufe 
Without  it  he  could  not  obtain  the  neceftaries  of 
life ; but  fuppofe  the  neceftaries  of  life  could  be 
univerfally  obtained  without  motion,  it  would  ne- 
verthelefs  be  indifpenfable.  It  feems  to  be  a ca- 
tholic law  throughout  the  whole  animal  creation, 
That  no  creature,  without  exercife,  can  enjoy 
health.  Every  creature,  except  man,  takes  as 
much  exercife  as  is  neceflary.  He  alone,  and  fuch 
animals  as  are  under  his  direction,  deviate  from  • 
this  original  law,  and  they  fuller  accordingly. 

Inactivity 

have  known  mothers  fell  their  children’s  clothes,  the  food  that  they 
fliould  have  eat,  and  afterwards  even  the  infants  themfelves,  in  order 
to  purchafe  the  accurfed  draught. 
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Inactivity  never  fails  to  bring  on  univerfal  re- 
laxation of  the  folids,  which  occafions  innumerable 
difeafes.  When  the  folids  are  relaxed,  neither  the 
digeftion,  nor  any  of  the  fecretions,  can  be  duly 
performed.  In  this  cafe,  the  world  confluences 
mult  enfue.  How  can  thole  who  loll  all  day  in 
eafy  chairs,  and  deep  all  night  on  beds  of  down, 
fail  to  be  relaxed?  Nor  do  fuch  greatly  mend  the 
matter,  who  never  ftir  abroad  but  in  a coach,  or 
fedan,  ’&c.  Thefe  elegant  pieces  of  luxury  are 
become  fo  common,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
great  towns  feem  to  be  in  fome  danger  of  loling 
the  ufe  of  their  limbs  altogether.  It  is  now  below 
any  ope  to  walk  who  can  afford  to  be  earned. 
How  ridiculous  would  it  feem  to  a perfon  unac- 
quainted with  modern  luxury,  to  behold  the  young 
and  healthy  twinging  along  on  the  fhoulders  ot 
their  fellow-creatures  ! or  to  fee  a fat  carcafe  over- 
run with  difeafes  occafioned  by  inadivity,  dragged 
through  the  ftreets  by  half  a dozen  horl'es  1 

Glandular  obltruCtions  generally  proceed  from 
inactivity.  Thefe  are  the  molt  obllinate  of  all  ma- 
’ladies.  So  long  as  the  liver,  kidnies,  and  other 
glands,  duly  perform  their  functions,  health  is 
feldom  impaired  ; but  when  they  fail,  nothing  can 
preferve  it.  Exercife  is  almoft  the  only  cure  we 
know  for  glandular  obltruCtions  ; indeed  it  does  not 
always  fucceed ; but  there  is  real'on  to  belive  that 
it  would  feldom  fail  to  prevent  thefe  complaints. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  amonglt  thofe  who  take 
enough  of  exercife,  glandular  difeafes  are  very 
little  known;  whereas  the  indolent  and  inactive 
are  feldom  free  from  them. 

Weak  nerves  are  the  conftant  companions  of 
inactivity.  Nothing  but  exercife  and  open  air  can 
brace  and  ffrengthen  the  aerves,  or  prevent  the 
endlefs  train  of  difeafes  which  proceed  from  a re- 
laxed Hate  of  thefe  organs^  We  feldom  hear  the 
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active  or  laborious  complain  of  nervous  difeafes; 
thei'e  are  refervedfor  the  ions  of  eafe  and  affluence. 
Many  have  been  completely  cured  of  nervous  dis- 
orders, by  being  reduced  from  a date  of  opulence 
to  labour  for  their  daily  bread.  This  plainly  points 
out  the  fources  from  whence  fuch  difeafes  flow,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  may  be  prevented. 

It  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to  enjoy  health  with- 
out a free  perfpiration ; but  that  neceflary  dis- 
charge never  goes  properly  on  where  exercife  is 
wanting.  When  the  matter  which  ought  to  be 
thrown  off  by  perfpiration  is  retained  in  the  body, 
it  cannot  fail  to  vitiate  the  humours.  Hence  pro- 
ceed the  gout,  fevers,  rheumatifm,  &c.  In  a 
word,  none  of  the  vital  or  animal  functions  can  be 
duly  performed  when  exercife  is  negl'eded.  It 
alone  would  prevent  many  difeafes  which  cannot 
be  cured,  and  would  remove  others  where  medi- 
cine proves  ineffectual. 

A late  author  *,  in  his  excellent  Treatife  on 
Health,  fays,  that  the  weak  and  valetudinary  ought 
to  make  exercife  a part  of  their  religion.  We 
would  recommend  this,  not  only  to  the  wreak  and  4 
valetudinary,  but  to  all  whofe  bufinefs  does  not 
oblige  them  to  take  fufficient  exercife,  as  fedentary 
artificers,  fhop-keepers,  fludious  people,  &c.  Such 
ought  to  take  exercife  as  regularly  as  they  take 
food.  This,  were  people  careful  to  hufband  their 
time  w6ll,  might  be  done  wdthout  any  interruption 
to  bufinefs  or  ltudy. 

No  piece  of  indolence  hurts  the  health  more 
than  the  modern  cuflom  of  lolling  a-bed  too  long 
in  a morning.  This  is  univerfally  the  cafe  in  great 
towns.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  feldom  do  much 
bufinefs  before  breakfaft ; but  that  is  the  belt  time 
for  exercife,  while  the  ftomach  is  empty,  and  the 
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body  refrelhed  with  fleep.  Riling  early  would 
not  only  give  thofe  who  cannot  leave  their  buimefi 
through  the  day,  an  opportunity  of  taking  exer- 
cife,  but  it  would  prevent  the  bad  enecls  or  inher- 
ing in  bed  too  long.  The  morning-air  braces  and 
Ihengthens  the  nerves,  and  in  fome  meafure  an- 
fwers  the  purpofe  of  a cold  bath.  Let  any  one 
who  has  been  accudomed  to  lie  a-bed  till  eight  or 
nine  o’clock,  rife  by  fix  or  feven,  fpend  a coupie 
of  horns  in  walking,  riding,  or  any  a dive  diverlion 
w ithout  doors,  and  he  will  find  his  lpirits  cheaiful 
and  ferene  through  the  day,  his  appetite  keen,  and 
his  body  braced  and  flrengthened.  Cultom  loon 
renders  early  riling  agreeable,  and  nothing  con- 
tributes more  to  the  prefervation  of  health. 

Exercife,  if  pofiible,  ought  always  to  be  taken 
in  the  open  air.  When  that  cannot  be  done,  va- 
rious methods  may  be  contrived  tor  exerciiing  the 
body  within  doors,  as  dancing,  fencing,  the  dumb 
bell,  playing  at  tennis,  &-c.  It  is  not  necelfary  to 
adhere  dridly  to  any  particular  kind  ot  exerciie. 
The  bed  way  is  to  take  them  by  turns,  and  to  uie 
that  longed  w'hich  is  mod  luitable  to  the  ftrength 
and  conditution.  Thole  kinds  ol  exerciie  which 
give  adion  to  mod  of  the  bodily  organs,  are  always 
to  be  preferred,  as  riding,  walking,  running,  dig- 
ging, fwimming,  and  fuch  like. 

It  is  much  to  be  regietted,  that  a&ive  and  manly 
diverfions  are  now  fo  little  regarded.  Diverfions 
make  people  take  more  exerciie  than  they  other- 
wife  would  do,  and  are  of  the  greated  fervice  to 
fuch  as  are  not  under  the  necefiity  of  labouring 
for  their  bread.  As  adive  diverfions  lofe  ground, 
thofe  of  a fedentary  kind  feem  to  prevail.  Seden- 
tary diverfions  are  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  confume 
the  time  which  might  be  employed  in  exercife  : 
Indead  of  relieving  the  mind,  they  often  require 
more  thought  than  either  dudy  or  bufinefs.  Every 
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thing  that  induces  people  to  lit  ftill,  unlefs  it  be 
fome  necefiary  employment,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  diverlions  which  afford  the  beft  exercife  are, 
hunting,  fhooting,  playing  at  cricket,  hand-ball, 
golff*  &-c.  Thefe  exercife  the  limbs,  promote 
perfpiration,  and  the  other  fecretions.  They  like- 
wife  ftrengthen  the  lungs,  and  give  firmnefs  and  , 
agility  to  the  whole  body. 

Such  as  can,  ought  to  fpend  two  or  three  hours 
a- day  on  horfeback ; thofe  who  cannot,  fhould 
employ  the  fame  time  in  walking.  The  beft  time 
for  taking  exercife  is  in  the  morning,  or  at  leaft 
before  dinner  ; but  it  fhould  never  be  continued 
too  long.  Over  fatigue  prevents  the  benefit  of 
exercife,  and  weakens  inftead  of  ftrengthening  the 
body. 

Every  man  fhould  lay  himfelf  under  fome  fort 
of  necefiity  to  take  exercife.  Indolence,  like  all 
other  vices,  when  indulged,  gains  ground,  and  at 
length  becomes  agreeable.  Hence  many  who  were 
fond  of  exercife  in  the  early  part  of  life,  become 
quite  averfe  from  it  afterwards.  This  is  the  cafe 
of  molt  hypochondriac  and  gouty  people,  which 
renders  their  difeafes  in  a great  meafuxe  incurable. 

In  fome  countries  laws  have  been  made,  obliging 
every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  to  learn  fome  me- 
chanical employment.  Whether  fuch  laws  were 
defigned  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  or  encou- 
ragement of  manufacture,  is  a queflion  of  no  im- 
portance. Certain  it  is,  that  if  gentlemen  were 
frequently  to  amufe  and  exercife  themfelves  in 
this  way,  it  might  have  many  good  effects.  They 
would  at  leaft  derive  as  much  honour  from  a few 

mafterly 

* Golff  is  a diverfion  very  common  in  North  Britain.  It  is  well 
calculated  for  exercifing  the  body,  and  may  always  be  taken  in  fuch 
moderation,  as  neither  to  over-heat  nor  fatigue.  It  has  greatly  the 
preference  over  cricket,  tennis,  or  any  of  thole  games  which  cannot 
be  played  without  violence. 
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mafteriy  fpecimens  of  their  own  workman  (hip  as 
from  the  charadler  of  having  ruined  molt  of  their 
companions  by  gaming  or  hard  drinking.  Le- 
fides,  men  of  leifure,  by  applying  themfelves  to 
the  mechanical  arts,  might  improve  them,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  fociety.  This  would  afford  a more 
comfortable  refledion  at  the  clofe  of  life  than  the 
confcioufnefs  of  having  lived  in  the  wond  tor  no 
other  purpofe  than  to  eat  and  drink. 

Indolence  not  only  occalions  difeaies,  and  ren- 
ders men  ufelefs  to  fociety,  but  promotes  all  man- 
ner of  vice.  To  fay  a man  is  idle,  is  perhaps,  in 
the  ftrongelt  terms,  to  call  him  vicious.  The  mind, 
if  not  engaged  in  fome  ufeful  purluit,  is  conftant.y 
in  quell  of  ‘ ideal  pleafures,  or  impreffed  with  the 
apprehenfion  of  fome  imaginary  evil.  From  the  - 
fources  proceed  moll  of  the  miferies  of  mankind. 
Surely  man  never  was  intended  to  be  idle.  Inacti- 
vity frullrates  the  very  defign  of  his  creation.  An 
adlive  life  is  the  belt  guardian  of  virtue,  and  the 
greatelt  prefervative  of  health. 


OF  INFECTION. 

A number  of  difeafes  are  infedlious.  Every  per- 
fon  ought  therefore,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  avoid  all 
communication  with  the  difeafed.  The  common 
pradlice  of  vifiting  the  lick,  though  well  meant, 
has  many  ill  conlequences.  far  be  it  from  us  to 
ffifeourage  any  adt  ot  charity  or  benevolence,  elpe- 
cially  towards  thole  in  diftre  1 s ; but  we  cannot 
help  blaming  fuch  as  endanger  their  own  or  neigh- 
bours lives  by  a miltaken  friendlhip,  or  an  imper- 
tinent curiofity. 
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The  houfes.  of  the  fick,  efpecially  in  the  coun- 
try, are  generally  crowded  from  morning  till  night 
with  idle  vifitors.  It  is  cuftomary,  in  fuch  places, 
for  fervants  and  young  people  to  wait  upon  the 
lick  by  turns.  It  would  be  a miracle  indeed  fhould 
fuch  always  efcape.  Experience  teaches  us  the 
danger  of  this  condud.  People  often  catch  fevers 
in  this  way,  and  communicate  them  to  others,  till 
at  length  they  become  epidemic. 

It  would  be  thought  highly  improper  for  one 
who  had  not  had  the  fmall-pox,  to  wait  upon  a pa- 
tient in  that  difeafe ; yet  many  other  fevers  are 
almoft  as  infectious  as  the  fmall-pox,  and  not  lefs 
iatal.  Some  imagine,  that  fevers  prove  more  fatal 
in  villages  than  in  great  towns,  for  want  of  proper 
medical  affiflance.  How  far  that  is  true,  we  will 
not  pretend  to  fay ; but  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  it  rather  proceeds  from  the  caufe  above  men- 
tioned. 

A /ere  a plan  to  be  laid  down  for  communicating 
infedion,  it  could  not  be  done  more  effedually  I 
than  by  the  common  method  of  vifiting  the  fick. 
Such  vifitors  not  only  endanger  themfelves  and 
their  connexions,  but  likewife  hurt  the  fick.  By 
crowding  the  houfe,  they  render  the  air  unwhole- 
some, and  by  their  private  whifpers  and  difmal 
countenances,  difturb  the  imagination  of  the  fick, 
and  deprefs  their  fpirits.  Sick  perfons,  efpecially 
in  fevers,  ought  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  poflible. 

The  fight  of  ftrange  faces,  and  every  thing  that 
difturbs  the  mind,  hurts  them. 

The  common  pradice.  in  country- places,  of  in- 
viting great  numbers  of  people  to  funerals,  and 
crowding  them  info  the  fame  apartment  where  the 
corpfe  lies,  is  another  way  of  fpreading  infedion. 

The  infedion  by  no  means  dies  with  the  patient. 

In  many  cafes  it  rather  grows  fironger  as  the  body  . 
becomes  putrid.  This  is  peculiarly  the  cafe  of 
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thofe  who  die  of  malignant  fevers,  or  other  putrid 
difeafes.  Such  ought  not  to  lie  long  unburied  ; 
and  people  fhould  keep  at  a diftance-  from  them. 
It  is  very  common  for  people,  after  attending  the 
funeral  of  a friend,  to  be  feized  with  the  fame  dif- 
eafe  of  which  he  died,  and  to  (hare  the  fame  fate. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading 
of  infectious  difeafes,  if  thofe  in  health  were  kept 
at  a proper  diftance  from  the  fick.  The  jewiih 
Legiflator,  among  many  other  wife  inftitutions  for 
preferving  health,  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to 
the  means  of  preventing  infection,  or  defilement  as 
it  is  called,  either  from  a difeafed  perfon  or  a dead 
body.  In  many  cafes,  the  difeafed  were  to  be  fe- 
parated  from  thofe  in  health  ; and  it  was  deemed 
a crime  even  to  approach  their  habitations.  If  a 
perfon  only  touched  a dead  body,  he  was  appointed 
to  wafh  himfelf  in  water,  and  to  keep  for  fome 
time  at  a diftance  from  fociety. 

Infectious  difeafes  are  often  communicated  by 
clothes.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  wear  apparel 
which  has  been  worn  by  a perfon  who  died  of  an 
infedious  difeafe,  as  infection  will  lodge  in  it  a 
long  while,  and  afterwards  produce  very  tragical 
effects.  1 his  fhows  the  danger  of  buying  at  ran- 
dom the  clothes  which  have  been  uled  by  other 
people. 

Infectious  diforders  are  frequently  imported. 
Commerce,  together  with  the  riches  of  foreign 
climes,  brings  us  alfo  their  difeafes.  Thefe  do 
often  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  advantages 
of  that  trade  by  means  of  which  they  are  intro- 
duced. It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  fo  little  care  is 
commonly  taken,  to  prevent  either  the  introduc- 
tion or  fpreading  of  infectious  difeafes.  Some  at- 
tention indeed  is  generally  paid  to  the  plague; 
but  other  difeafes  pafs  unregarded. 

JnfeCtion  is  often  fpread  by  jails,  hofpitals,  &c. 
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Thefe  are  frequently  fituated  in  the  very  middle 
of  cities,  or  populous  towns  ; and  when  infectious 
difeafes  break  out  in  them,  it  is  impoffible  for  the 
inhabitants  to  efcape.  Were  magidrates  to  pay 
any  regard  to  the  health  of  the  people,  this  evil 
might  be  ealily  remedied. 

Many  are  the  caufes  which  tend  to  diffufe  infec- 
tion through  populous  cities.  The  whole  atmo- 
fphere  of  a large  town  is  one  contaminated  mafs, 
abounding  with  every  kind  of  infection,  and  rauft 
be  pernicious  to  health.  The  bed  advice  that  we 
can  give  to  fuch  as  live  in  cities,  is  to  chule  an 
open  fituation  ; to  avoid  narrow,  dirty,  crowded 
dreets  ; to  keep  their  own  houies  and  offices  clean  ; 
to  admit  the  freffi  air  every  day  into  their  apart- 
ments ; and  to  be  as  much  abroad  as  their  time 
will  permit. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  fpreading 
of  infedtious  difeafes,  were  proper  nurfes  every 
where  employed  to  take  care  of  the  lick.  This 
might  often  fave  a family,  or  even  a whole  town, 
from  being  infedted  by  one  perfon.  We  do  not 
mean  that  people  fhould  abandon  their  friends  or 
relations  in  diltrefs,  but  only  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  againfl  being  too  much  in  company  with 
thole  who  are  afflidted  with  difeafes  of  an  infedtious 
nature. 

Such  as  wait  upon  the  lick  in  infedtious  difeafes, 
ought  to  Huff  their  nofes  with  tobacco,  or  fome 
other  ltrong  duelling  herb,  as  rue,  tanfy,  or  the 
like.  They  ought  likewife  frequently  to  fprinkle 
the  room  where  the  patient  lies  with  vinegar,,  or 
other  Prong  acids;  and  to  avoid- the  patient’s 
breath  as  much  as  they  can. 

.However  eafy  thefe  hints  may  feern,  yet  a pro- 
per attention  to  them  would  fave  many  lives.  A 
fever,  or  other  infedtidus  difeafe,  feldom  breaks  out 
in  a family,  but  it  aftedts  the  mod  of  them,  and  fre- 
quently 
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quently  feixes  every  individual.  The  fcenes  of 
calamity  and  diftrefs  produced  by  this  means,  are 
too  often  witnelfed  by  thofe  who  attend  the  lick. 

Young  people  are  peculiarly  liable  to  catch  in- 
fection ; and  therefore  ought  to  be  kept  at  the 
greateft  diftance  from  the  difeafed.  Their  minds 
are  ealily  affedted  with  fcenes  of  diftrefs,  and  they 
often  catch  difeafes  even  by  the  force  of  imagina- 
tion. 

We  would  not  only  recommend  it  to  magiftrates, 
to  take  proper  meafures  to  prevent  the  fpreading 
of  infectious  difeafes,  out  alto  to  mailers  of  lami- 
lies.  A Angle  fervant  may  fpread  a difeafe  amongft 
a whole  family,  which  may  prove  fatal  to  many  of 
them.  For  this  reafon,  when  a fervant  is  feixed 
with  a fever,  or  other  infectious  difeafe,  he  ought 
to  be  kept  in  lome  feparate  apartment,  or  rather 
fent  to  an  hofpital  or  infirmary.  Servants  would 
not  only  be  taken  better  care  of  in  this  way,  but 
fatal  dileafes  might  be  often  prevented. 

Infedtion  is  often  caught  by  fleeping  with  the 
difeafed.  Every  perfon  knows  that  this  is  the  cafe 
in  confumptions  of  the  lungs  ; but  other  difeafes 
are  infedtious  as  well  as  confumptions  : Nay,  we 
hardly  know  any  difeafe  that  is  not  fo  in  fome  de- 
gree. If  a found  perfon  communicates  health, 
furely  a difeafed  one  muft  have  the  contrary  ef- 
fedt.  Were  this  attended  to  in  the  choice  of  com- 
panions for  life,  it  would  fave  many  from  a prema- 
ture end. 

Not  only  the  difeafes  of  the  body,  but  alfo  thofe 
of  the  mind,  are  infedtious.  For  this  reafon,  our 
companions  ought  to  be  of  a found  mind,  as  well  as 
a iound  body.  A melancholy  perfon,  for  example, 
diffufes  a gloom  all  around  him,  and  generally 
taints  the  minds  of  his  companions  with  the  tem- 
per of  his  own.  Thofe  who  would  be  healthy  and 

happy. 
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happy,  ought  therefore  to  aflbciate  with  the  young, 
the  chearful,  and  good  humoured. 


OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

The  paffions  have  great  influence  both  in  the 
caufe  and  cure  of  difeafes.  How  mind  ads  upon 
matter  will,  in  all  probabili  y,  ever  remain  a fe- 
cret.  It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  there  is 
eftablifhed  a reciprocal  influence  betwixt  the  men- 
tal and  corporeal  parts  ; and  that  whatever  disor- 
ders the  one,  likewife  hurts  the  other. 


OF  ANGER. 

The  pafiion  of  anger  ruffles  the  mind,  diflorts 
the  countenance,  hurries  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  diforders  the  whole  vital  and  animal 
functions.  It  often  occafions  fevers,  with  other 
acute  difeafes ; and  fometimes  brings  on  fudden 
death.  This  pafiion  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  the  de- 
licate, and  thofe  of  weak  nerves.  I have  known 
a hyfteric  woman  lofe  her  life  by  a violent  fit  of 
anger;  all  fuch  ought  to  guard  againfl:  the  excels 
of  this  pafiion,  with  the  utmoft  care. 

It  is  not  always  in  our  power  to  prevent  being 
angry;  but  we  may  furely  avoid  harbouring  re- 
fentment  in  our  breaft.  Refentment  preys  upon 
the  mind  ; it  occafions  the  moftobflinate  chronical 
diforders,  and  gradually  wafles  the  conllitution. 
Nothing  Shows  true  greatnefs  of  mind  more  than 
to  forgive  injuries  : It  promotes  the  peace  of  So- 
ciety, and  greatly  conduces  to  our  own  eaSe,  health, 
and  felicity. 

Such 
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Such  as  value  health  ftiould  avoid  violent  gulls 
of  anger,  as  they  would  the  moll  deadly  inlePtion. 
They  ought  never  to  indulge  refentment,  but  to 
endeavour  at  all  times  to  keep  their  minds  calm 
and  ferene.  Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  the  health 
of  the  body,  as  a conitant  tranquillity  of  mind. 

/ 

OF  FEAR. 

The  influence  of  fear , both  in  occafioning  and 
aggravating  difeafes,  is  very  great.  No  man  ought 
to  be  blamed  for  a decent  concern  about  life  ; but 
too  great  a delire  to  preferve  it,  is  often  the  way 
to  lofe  it.  Fear  and  anxiety,  by  deprefling  the 
fpirits,  pre-difpofe  us  to  difeafes,  and  often  render 
thofe  fatal  which  an  undaunted  mind  would  over- 
come. 

Sudden  fear  has  generally  violent  efFe&s.  Epi- 
leptic fits,  and  other  convuliive  diforders,  are  often 
occafioned  by  it.  Hence  the  danger  of  that  prac- 
tice, fo  common  among  young  people,  of  frighten- 
ing one  another.  By  this  many  have  loll  their 
lives ; and  others  have  been  rendered  tilelefs  ever 
after.  It  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  the  human 
paffions.  'lhe  mind  may  eafily  be  thrown  into 
filch  diforder,  as  never  again  to  a£t  with  regu- 
larity. 

But  the  gradual  effePls  of  fear  prove  more  ge- 
nerally hurtful.  The  conllant  dread  of  fome  fu- 
ture evil,  by  dwelling  upon  the  mind,  often  cc~ 
ca lions  the  very  evil  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  fo  many  die  of  thofe  diieafes  of  which 
they  long  had  a dread,  or  which  fome  accident, 
or  toolifh  prediction,  had  imprelfed  on  their  minds. 
1 his  often  happens  to  women  in  child-bed.  Many 
or  tnofe  who  die  in  that  iituation,  are  imprelfed 
with  the  notion  of  their  death,  a long  while  before 
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it  happens ; and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
fuch  impreffions  are  often  the  caufe  of  it. 

The  methods  taken  to  imprefs  the  minds  of 
women  with  appreherdlons  of  the  great  danger 
and  peril  of  child-birth,  are  very  hurtful.  Few 
women  die  in  labour,  though  many  lofe  their  lives 
after  it ; which  may  be  thus  accounted  for  : A 
woman  after  delivery,  finding  herfelf  weak  and 
exhaufted,  immediately  apprehends  fhe  is  in  dan- 
ger : But  fear  feldom  fails  to  obftrucl  the  neceffary 
evacuations  upon  which  her  recovery  depends. 
Thus  the  fex  often  fall  a facrifice  to  their  own 
imaginations,  when  there  would  be  no  danger,  did 
they  apprehend  none. 

It  feldom  happens,  that  two  or  three  women 
who  are  generally  known  die  in  child-bed,  but 
their  death  is  followed  by  many  others.  Every 
woman  of  their  acquaintance,  who  is  with  child, 
dreads  the  fame  fate,  and  the  difeafe  becomes  epi- 
demical, by  the  mere  force  of  imagination.  This 
ihould  induce  pregnant  women  to  defpife  fear, 
and  by  all  means  to  avoid  thofe  tattling  gofiips 
who  are  continually  telling  them  the  misfortunes 
of  others.  Every  thing  that  may  in  the  lealt 
alarm  a pregnant,  or  child-bed  woman,  ought, 
with  the  greateft  care,  to  be  guarded  againit. 
Many  women  have  loll  their  lives  in  child-bed,  - 
by  the  old  fuperftitious  cuftom,  Hill  kept  up  in 
mod  parts  of  Britain,  of  tolling  the  parifh-bell  for 
every  perfon  who  dies.  People  who  think  them- 
felves  in  danger,  are  very  inquilitive  ; and  if  they 
come  to  know  that  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who 
died  in  the  fame  fituation,  what  mull  be  the  con- 
fequcnce  ? 

But  this  cuftom  is  not  pernicious  to  child-bed 
women  only.  It  is  hurtful  /in  many  other  cales. 
"When  low  fevers,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  fup- 
port  the  patient’s  lpirits,  prevail,  what  mult  be 
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the  effed  of  a funeral-peal  founding  five  or  fix 
times  a-day  in  his  ears  ? His  imagination  will  no 
doubt  fuggeft,  that  others  died  of  the  fame  difeaie 
which  he  labours  under.  Nor  will  the  matter  be 
at  all  mended,  by  endeavouring  to  perfuade  him 
of  the  contrary.  This  will  tend  rather  to  confirm 
than  remove  his  fufpicions. 

If  this  childifb  cuilom  cannot  be  abolifhed,  we 
ought  to  keep  the  lick  as  much  from  hearing  it  as 
pollible,  and  from  every  thing  elfe  that  may  tend 
to  alarm  them.  So  far  is  this  from  being  attended 
to,  that  many  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  vifit  the 
fick,  on  purpofe  to  whifper  difmal  ftories  in  their 
eaxs.  Such  may  pals  for  fympathifing  friends,  but 
they  ought  rather  to  be  reckoned  enemies,  and 
ranked  amongft  murderers.  All  who  wifh  well  to 
the  fick,  ought  to  keep  fuch  perfons  at  the  greater 
diltance  from  them. 

A cuftom  has  long  prevailed  among  phyficians, 
of  prognofticating,  as  they  call  it,  the  patient’s 
fate,  or  foretelling  the  iffiie  of  the  difeaie.  Vanity, 
no  doubt,  introduced  this  pradice,  and  ftill  fup- 
ports  it,  in  fpite  of  common  fenfe,  and  the  fafety 
of  mankind.  I have  known  a phylician  barba- 
rous enough  to  boaft,  that  he  pronounced  more 
fcntences  than  all  his  Majefty’s  judges.  Would  to 
God  that  fuch  l'entences  were  not  often  equally 
fatal ! It  may  be  alleged,  that  the  dodor  does  not 
declare  his  opinion  before  the  patient.  So  much 
the  worle.  A fenfible  patient  had  better  hear 
what  the  dodor  fays,  than  learn  it  from  the  dif- 
confolate  looks,  the  watery  eyes,'  and  the  broken 
whifpers  of  thofe  about  him.  It  feldom  happens, 
when  the  dodor  gives  an  unfavourable  opinion, 
that  it  can  be  concealed  from  the  patient.  The 
very  embarrafiinent  which  generally  appears  in  dif— 

guifing  what  he  has  faid,  is  fufficient  to  difcover 

the  truth. 
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We  do  not  fee  what  right  any  man  has  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  another,  efpecially  if  fuch  a 
declaration  has  a chance  to  kill  him.  Mankind 
are  indeed  very  fond  of  prying  into  future  events, 
and  feldorn  fail  to  importune  the  phyfician  for 
his  opinion.  A doubtful  anfwer,  however,  or  one 
that  may  tend  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the 
patient,  is  furely  the  mod  fafe.  This  condudt 
could  neither  hurt  the  patient  nor  the  phyfician. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  dedroy  the  credit  of  phy- 
fic,  than  thofe  bold  prognodicators,  who,  by  the 
bye,  are  generally  the  mod  ignorant.  The  mif- 
takes  which  daily  happen  in  this  way  are  fo  many 
Handing  proofs  of  human  vanity,  and  the  weak- 

nefs  of  fcience  *. 

» 

The  vanity  of  foretelling  the  fate  of  the  fick,  is 
Rot  peculiar  to  the  Faculty.  Others  follow  their 
example,  and  thofe  who  think  themfelves  wifer 
than  their  neighbours  often  do  much  mifchief  in 
this  way.  Humanity  furely  calls  upon  every  one 
to  comfort  the  fick,  and  not  to  add  to  their  af- 
fliction by  alarming  their  fears.  A phyfician  may 
often  do  more  good  by  a mild  and  fympathifing  be- 
haviour, than  by  medicine,  and  fhould  never  negledt 
to  adminider  that  greated  of  all  cordials,  Hope. 

OF  GRIEF. 

Grief  is  the  mod  dedrudlive  of  all  the  pafijons. 
Its  effedts  are  permanent ; and  when  it  finks  deep 
into  the  mind,  it  generally  proves  fatal.  Anger 
and  fear,  being  of  a more  violent  nature,  feldorn 
lad  long  ; but  grief  often  changes  into  a fixed  me- 
lancholy, which  preys  upon  the  fpirits,  and  wades 
the  constitution.  We  fnould  beware  of  indulging 

this 

* Cafes,  however,  no  doubt,  do  frequently  occut,  in  which  it  is 
highly  proper  for  the  phyfician  to  inform  foroe  of  the  neareft  rclai- 
ti6ns  of  the  leal  fituation  of  the  patient- 
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this  paffion.  It  may  gen-erally  be  conquered  at 
the  beginning ; bat  when  it  has  gained  drength, 
all  our  attempts  become  vain. 

No  perfon  can  prevent  misfortunes ; but  it  ihows 
true  greatnefs  of  mind  to  bear  them  with  ierenity. 
Many  make  a merit  of  indulging  grief,  and  when 
misfortunes  happen,  they  obftinately  refufe  all  con- 
folatton,  till  the  mind,  overwhelmed  with  melan- 
choly, links  under  the  load.  Such  condud  is  not 
only  deftrudive  to  health,  but  inconfiftent  with  rea- 
i'pn,  religion,  and  common  fenle. 

Change  of  ideas  is  as  neceffary  for  health  as 
change  of  polture.  When  the  mind  dwells  long 
upon  one  objed,  efpecially  of  a difagreeable  na- 
ture, it  hurts  the  whole  functions  of  the  body. 
Thus  grief  indulged  fpoils  the  digeflion,  and  de- 
ltroys  the  appetite.  By  that  means  the  fpirits  are 
deprefled,  the  nerves  relaxed,  the  bowels  inflated 
with  wind,  and  the  humours,  for  want  of  frelh 
fupplies  of  chyle,  vitiated.  Thus  many  an  excel- 
lent conftitution  has  been  ruined  by  a family-mis- 
fortune, or  any  thing  that  occafioned  exceffive 
grief. 

It  is  utterly  impoffible,  that  any  perfon  of  a de- 
jeded  mind  Ihould  enjoy  health.  Life  may  indeed 
be  dragged  on  for  a few  years : But  whoever  would 
live  to  a good  old  age,  mull  be  good-humoured 
and  chearful.  This  indeed  is  not  altogether  in  our 
own  power ; yet  our  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as 
adions,  depend  greatly  upon  ourfelves.  We  can 
either  think  of  agreeable  or  difagreeable  objeds, 
as  we  chufe  ; we  can  go  into  chearful  or  melan- 
choly company  ; we  can  mingle  in  the  amufements 
and  offices  of  life,  or  fit  flill  and  brood  over  our  ca- 
lamities. Thefe,  and  many  fuch  things,  are  cer- 
tainly in  our  power,  and  from  thefe  the  mind  ge- 
nerally takes  its  call. 

The  variety  of  fcenes  which  prefent  themfelves 
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to  the  fenfes,  were  certainly  defigned  to  prevent 
our  attention  from  being  too  long  fixed  upon  any 
one  object.  Nature  abounds  with  variety,  and  the 
mind,  unlefs  fixed  down  by  habit,  delights  in  con- 
templating pew  objeds.  This  at  once  points  out 
the  method  of  relieving  the  mind  in  diltrefs.  Turn 
the  attention  to  other  objeds.  Examine  them  with 
accuracy.  When  the  mind  begins  to  recoil,  ILifr. 
the  1’cene.  By  this  means  a confiant  fucceilion  of 
new  ideas  may  be  kept  up,  till  the  difagrcable  ones 
entirely  difappear.  Thus  travelling,  the  ftudy  of 
any  art  or  feience,  reading  or  writing  on  fuch  fub- 
jeds  as  engage  the  attention,  will  fooner  expel 
grief  than  the  moft  fprightly  amufements. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  exercife  is  ab- 
folutely  necefiary  for  the  health  o!  the  body ; but 
it  is  no  lefs  fo  for  that  of  the  mind.  Indolence 
nourifhes  grief.  When  the  mind  has  nothing  elfe 
to  think  of  but  calamities,  no  wonder  that  it  dwells 
there.  Few  people  who  purfue  bulinels  with  at- 
tention are  hurt  by  grief,  lnftead  of  abftracling 
ourfelves  from  the  world  or  bufinefs,  when  misfor- 
tunes happen,  we  ought  to  engage  in  it  with  more 
than  ufual  attention,  to  difeharge  with  double 
diligence  the  fundions  of  our  Hat  ion,  and  to  mix 
with  friends  of  an  eafy  focial  temper. 

Innocent  amufements  are  by  no  means  to  be  nc- 
gleded'.  Thefe,  by  leading  the  mind  infenlibly 
to  the  contemplation  of  agreeable  objeds,  help  to 
dilpef  the  gloom  which  misfortunes  call  over  it. 
They  make  time  feem  lefs  tedious,  and  have  many 
other  happy  effeds. 

Some,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  betake 
themfelves  to  drinking.  This  is  making  the  cure 
worfe  than  the  dileafe.  It  feldom  fails  to  enu  in 
the  ruin  of  fortune,  charader,  and  conltitution. 

The  bell  way  to  counterad  the  violence  of  any 
naffion  is  to  encourage  its  oppofite.  Thus,  under  . 
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the  mod  prefiing  calamities,  Hope  is  always  to  be 
kept  in  view.  Hope  is  the  very  fupport  of  life, 
and  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  happinefs  of  a ra- 
tional being. 

Should  all  other  means  of  comfort  fail,  the  Chri- 
ltian  religion  affords  an  inexhaudible  fource  of  con- 
folation.  It  teaches  us,  that  the  fufferings  of  this 
life  are  deligned  to  prepare  us  for  a future  date  of 
happinefs  ; and  that  all  who  purfue  the  paths  of 
virtue  fball  at  lad  arrive  at  complete  felicity. 
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CHAP.  III. 


OF  ARTIFICERS,  THE  LABORIOUS,  THE 
SEDENTARY,  THE  STUDIOUS. 

HAT  men  are  expofed  to  particular  difeafes 


from  the  occupations  which  they  follow,  is  a 
faft  well, known  ; but  to  remedy  that  evil  is  a diffi- 
cult matter.  People  are  under  a neceffity  of  pur- 
fuing  the  employments  in  which  they  are  bred, 
whether  they  be  favourable  to  health  or  not. 
Hence  all  that  we  can  propofe  under  this  article, 
is  to  point  out  thofe  difeafes  to  which  men  are  more 
immediately  expofed  from  their  particular  occupa- 
tions ; and  to  fhew  how  far  fuch  difeafes,  by  due 
care,  may  b,e  avoided. 

The  firft  caufe  of  the  difeafes  of  artificers  that 
we  fhall  mention,  is  the  unwholefome  fmells  and 
noxious  exhalations  which  often  proceed  from  thofe 
materials  in  which  they  are  employed.  Thus  tal- 
low-chandlers, boilers  of  oil,  dreffiers  of  leather,  and 
all  who  work  upon  putrid  animal  fubftances,  are 
afflidled  with  difeafes  of  the  ftomach  and  lungs.  Ill 
fmells  not  only  create  a naufea,  and  hurt  the  di- 
geftion,  but  even  taint  the  humours  themfelves, 
and  frequently  prove  the  caufe  of  fevers,  con- 
fumptions,  &c. 

Thefe  occupations  are  not  only  hurtful  to  fuch 
as  are  employed  in  them,  but  likewile  to  thofe 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  places  where 
they  are  carried  on  ; for  which  reafon  they  ought 
always  to  be  at  a proper  diftance  from  any  town. 

The  bed  advice  that  we  can  give  to  fuch  as  are 
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employed  in  this  way,  is,  to  pay  the  utmoft  at- 
tention to  cleanlinefs.  They  are  indeed  obliged 
to  wear  dirty  clothes  while  at  work  ; but  the  mo- 
ment they  leave  off,  they  ought  to  wafh  them- 
felves,  ft  rip  off  their  dirty  clothes,  put  on  clean 
ones,  and  remove  to  a proper  diftan.ce  hom  the 
fmell  of  their  work-fliops,  &c.  No  one  who  has 
not  made  the  trial,  can  imagine  how  far  an  atten- 
tion to  thefe,  and  other  pieces  of  cleanlinefs,  will 
go  in  prelerving  the  health  of  thofe  artificers  who 
are  obliged  to  follow  fuch  employments. 

Chymifts,  founders,  glafs-makers,  &-c.  befides 
the  noxious  exhalations  from  thole  bodies  in  which 
they  work,  are  forced  to  breathe  an  air  that  is  in 
a manner  burnt,  or  at  leaft  too  much  rarified  to  ex- 
pand the  lungs,  or  anfwer  the  important  purpoles 
of  refpiration  *.  Such  people  are  generally  thin, 
pale,  and  of  a weak  confumptive  habit.  T.  hey  are 
melted  down  with  fweat,  in  order  to  iupply  which 
evacuation  large  quantities  of  liquor  become  ne- 
cefiary.  Thus,  by  hard  working  and  tall  living, 
their  confutations  are  worn  out  in  a tew  years. 

Such  ai tilts  ought  to  work  by  turns,  and  fhould 
never  continue  long  near  the  turnace  at  a time. 
They  fhould  be  careful,  when  they  leave  off  work, 
to  cool  gradually,  avoiding  every  thing  that  may 
fuddenly  check  the  perfpiration.  The  places  where 
thefe  occupations  are  carried  on  fhould  be  properly 
conftrudled  for  difcharging  the  fmoke,  and  other 
exhalations,  and  admitting  a free  current  of  frelh 
air ; otherwise  the  people  who  work  in  them  can 
never  enjoy  health. 

The  exhalation  from  metals  and  minerals  is  not 
only  hurtful  to  founders,  chymifts,  and  others  who 
manufacture  them  for  particular  purposes,  but  like- 
wife  to  miners,  or  thofe  who  dig  them  out  of  the 

G 3 earth. 
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earth.  Fallopius  obferves,  that  fuch  as  work*  iu 
mines  of  mercury  feldom  live  above  three  or  four 
years.  They  are  generally  affected  with  palfies, 
vertigos,  and  other  difeafes  of  the  nerves,  which 
foon  put  an  end  to  tiieir  milerable  lives.  Thol'e 
alfo  who  work  in  lead-mines  are  very  liable  to  pa- 
ralytic diforders,  with  gripes,  cholics,  and  other 
complaints  of  the  bowels. 

Miners  fulfer  from  their  fituation  as  well  as  from 
the  metals  in  which  they  work.  The  air  in  mines 
being  totally  excluded  from  the  fun’s  rays,  by  Hag- 
nation  lofes  its  fpring,  and  often  becomes  damp. 
This  kind  of  air  is  to  be  avoided  as  the  molt  deadly 
poifon  : Belides,  mines  are  often  wet,  which  ren- 
ders them  Hill  more  hurtful.  This  is  one  reafon 
why  miners  are  very  fubjedt  to  aches,  cramps, 
rheumatic  pains,  Sec. 

Miners  fhould  never  continue  too  long  under 
ground  at  a time ; neither  ought  they  at  any  time 
to  go  to  work  falling,  nor  to  i'uffer  their  flomachs 
to  be  empty  while  they  continue  in  the  mines. 
They  ought  not  to  live  too  low  ; and  their  liquor 
Ihould  be  generous.  They  fltould  by  all  means 
avoid  coltivenefs,  by  either  taking  food  of  an  open- 
ing nature,  or,  when  that  does  not  fucceed,  a gentle 
purge.  Oils  are  found  to  be  a good  prefervative 
againH  gripes  from  the  effluvia  of  metals.  Oils 
both  open  the  belly,  and  fhcath  the  coats  of  the 
intellines,  which  prevents  their  being  hurt  by  the 
poifonous  particles  of  the  metal. 

Miners  fliould  by  all  means  take  care  that  the 
air  have  a free  current  through  the  mines,  and  that 
neither  it  nor  the  water  be  fuffered  to  Hagnate. 
All  who  work  in  mines  or  metals  ought  to  waHi 
when  they  leave  olf  work,  and  to  change  their 
clothes.  Thofe  parts  of  the  metal  which  adhere  ei- 
ther to  the  Hein  or  the  clothes,  being  continually  ab- 
Icrbcd  into  the  body,  muH  rieccHarily  do  hurt. 
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P*onle  are  too  apt  to  look  upon  lack  circumftances 
as  unworthy  of  their  attention  ; but  theie  imall 
caufes,  by  being  neglected,  never  fail  to  produce 

the  molt  dreadful  effects.  J „ , , 

Plumbers,  painters,  gilders,  unc  all  who  work 
in  metals,  are  fubjeft  to  the  fame  difeafta  as  thole 
,vho  dig  them.  They  are  afflicted  with  cholics, 
afthmas,  palfies,  &c.  and  fflould  obferve  the 'fame 
precautions  as  miners.  It  is  impoffible  for  people 
thus  employed,  at  all  times  to  avoid  iorne  degree 
of  danger;  but  it  con  lifts  with  olpfervation,  that, 
by  due  care,  they  may  prolong  their  lives  to  a good 
old  age,  with  a tolerable  fit  a re  of  health.  We  have 
feldom  feen  a perfou  in  danger  from  any  of  the 
above  caufes,  but  it  proceeded  from  his  own  foo.- 


hardinefs,  or  want  of  care. 

As  it  would  greatly  exceed  our  bounds  to  lpe- 
cify  the  diforders  peculiar  to  every  occupation,  we 
fflall  therefore  conlider  mankind  under  the  follow- 
ing general  claffes,  viz.  Laborious , Sedentary , and 
Studious. 


THE  LABORIOUS. 

Though  tliofe  who  follow  laborious  employments 
are  in  general  the  moil  healthy,  yet  the  nature  0^ 
their  occupations,  and  the  places  where  they  ^are 
carried  on,  expoie  them  to  many  ddeaies.  Iaui- 
bandmen,  for  example,  are  expoied  to  ail  the  vi- 
ciftitudes  of  the  weather,  which  are  often  very 
great  and  fuddcn.  They  are  likewhe  forced  to 
work  hard,  and  often  to  carry  loads  above  their 
ftrength,  which,  by  overftraining  the  vefteis,  ccca- 
lion  many  dileafes,  as  afthmas,  ruptures,  &-c. 
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Intermittent  fevers,  or  agues,  are  very  common 
amongft  thofe  who  labour  without  doors.  Thefe 
are  occalioned  by  the  frequent  viciffitudes  of  heat 
and  cold  to  which  they  are  expofed,  by  the  bad 
water  which  they  are  often  obliged  to  drink, 
by  the  low  marfhy  fituation  of  their  houfes,  and 
by  their  frequent  expofure  to  the  evening-dews, 
night  air,  &c.  - 

Aflhmas  and  inflammations  of  the  breaft  are  very 
incident  to  the  laborious.  1 hefe  are  occafioned. 
by  the  violent  exercife  and  the  frequent  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  to  which  they  are  expofed.  Thofe 
who  bear  heavy  burdens,  as  porters,  &c.  are 
obliged  to  draw'  in  the  air  with  much  greater  force, 
and  alfo  to  keep  their  lungs  diftended  with  more 
violence  than  is  neceflary  for  common  refpiration  : 
By  this  means  the  tender  veflels  of  the  lungs  are 
over-dillended,  and  often  burft,  infomuch  that  a 
fpitting  of  blood  or  fever  enfues.  Hippocrates 
mentions  an  inftance  to  this  purpofe,  of  a man  who, 
upon  a wager,  had  carried  an  afs.  The  man,  he 
fays,  was  immediately  feized  with  a fever,  a vo- 
miting of  blood,  and  a rupture. 

Carrying  heavy  burdens  is  often  the  effed  of 
mere  indolence,  which  prompts  people  to  do  at 
once  what  fhould  be  done  at  twice.  It  likewife 
proceeds  frequently  from  bravado,  or  an  emulation 
to  outdo  others.  Hence  it  is  that  the  flrongeft 
men  are  moft  generally  hurt  by  heavy  burdens, 
hard  labour,  or  feats  of  adivity.  It  is  rare  to  find 
one  who  excels  in  this  w'ay,  without  a hernia,  a 
haemoptoe,  or  fome  other  difeafe,  which  he  enjoys 
as  the  fruit  of  his  folly.  One  w'ould  imagine,  that 
the  daily  inftances  which  wre  have  of  the  fatal 
effeds  of  carrying  great  weights,  running,  wrreft- 
ling,  &c.  fhould  be  fufbcient  to  put  a flop  to  fuch 
pradices. 

There  are  indeed  fome  employments  which  ne- 
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cefiarily  require  a violent  exertion  of  ftrengtb,  fuch 
as  blacki’miths,  carpenters,  &c.  None  ought  to 
follow  thefe  occupations  but  men  of  a itrong  body; 
and  they  Ihould  never  exert  their  drength  to  the 
utmoft,  nor  work  too  long.  When  the  mufcles 
are  violently  drained,  frequent  red  is  necefiary,  in 
order  that  they  may  recover  their  tone  ; where  this 
is  negle&ed,  the  drength  and  conditution-  will 
foon  be  worn  out,  and  a premature  old  age  brought 
on. 

The  quinfy  and  eridpelas,  or  St  Anthony’s  fire, 
are  like  wile  difeafes  very  incident  to  the  laborious. 
Thefe  are  occalioned  by  whatever  gives  a hidden 
check  to  the  perfpiration,  as  drinking  cold  liquor 
when  the  body  is  warm,  keeping  on  wret  clothes, 
fitting  or  lying  on  the  cold  ground,  damp  houfes, 
wet  feet,  &-c.  As  the  great  danger  of  thefe  prac- 
tices has  already  been  pointed  out,  it  is  unneceflary 
to  infid  upon  them  here. 

The  laborious  are  often  afflicted  wdtli  the  iliac 
paffion,  the  cholic,  and  ether  complaints  of  the 
bowels.  Thefe  are  often  occafioned  by  wet  feet, 
or  wet  clothes ; but  they  more  generally  proceed 
from  flatulent  and  indigedable  food.  Labourers 
eat  unfermented  bread  made  of  peafe,  beans,  rye, 
and  other  windy  ingredients.  They  alio  eat  great 
quantities  of  unripe  fruits,  baked,  dewed,  or  raw, 
with  various  kinds  of  roots  and  herbs,  upon  which 
they  drink  four  milk,  dale  imall  beer,  &c.  Such 
a compolition  cannot  fail  to  fill  the  bowels  wdth 
wind,  and  occafion  difeafes.  Accordingly  V\e 
find  thefe  people  in  the  decline  of  life  univer- 
fally  complaining  of  fiatulencies;  a diforder  tvhich 
renders  many  of  them  very  unhappy,  and  for 
which  no  cure  is  yet  known.  The  bed  advice 
that  w.e  can  give  them  is  to  avoid  windy  food  as 
far  as  poffible. 

inflammations,  whitlpes,  and  other  difeafes  of 
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the  extremities,  are  very  common  amongft  thofe 
who  labour  without  doors,  'ji  hefe  difeafes  are  often 
Attributed  to  venom,  or  fome  kind  of  poifon  ; but 
they  generally  proceed  either  from  fudden  heat 
after  cold,  or  the  contrary.  When  fuch  people 
come  from  the  fields  cold  and  wet,  they  run  to  the 
fire,  and  often  plunge  their  hands  in  warm  water, 
by  which'  means  the  blood  and  other  humours  in 
thefe  parts  are  fuddenly  expanded,  and  the  veffeis 
not  yielding  fo  quickly,  a ftrangulation  happens, 
and  an  inflammation  or  mortification  enfues. 

When  labourers  come  home  cold,  they  ought  to 
keep  at  a diftance  from  the  fire  for  fome  time,  to 
wafh  their  hands  in  cold  water,  and  to  rub  them 
well  with  a dry  cloth.  It  fometimes  happens  that 
people  are  fo  benumbed  with  cold,  as  to  lofe,  for 
a time,  the  ufe  of  their  limbs  altogether.  In  fuch 
a cafe,  the  only  remedy  is  to  rub  the  parts  affecled 
with  fnow,  or,  failing  that,  with  cold  water.  If 
they  be  held  near  the  fire,  or  plunged  into  warm 
water,  a mortification  will  frequently  enfue. 

Labourers  in  the  hot  feafon  are  apt  to  lie  down 
and  fleep  in  the  fun.  This  pra&icc  is  fo  dangerous, 
that  they  often  rife  in  a high  fever.  'The  burning 
fevers,  which  prove  fo  fatal  about  the  end  of  fum- 
mer,  and  beginning  of  autumn,  are  often  occafioned 
by  this  means.  When  labourers  leave  off  work, 
which  they  ought  always  to  do  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  they  fhould  go  home,  or,  at  lead,  get 
under  fome  cover,  where  they  may  repofe  thern- 
felves  in  fafety. 

The  different  feafons  of  the  year  expofe  thofe 
who  labour  without  doors  to  different  difeafes. 
Thus,  in  the  fpring,  agues  are  frequent8;  in  fummer, 
as  has  been  obfer-ved,  burning  fevers  abound  ; and 
in  autumn,  dyfenteries  and  fluxes  prevail.  The 
latter  proceed  not  only  from  the  peripiration  being 
at  that  time  obftrudled,  but  alfo  from  the  green 
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tnfn,  or  unripe  fruits,  which  country-people  eat 
in  great  quantities.  Indeed,  if  fruit  be  ripe,  and 
eat  in  moderation,  it  rather  prevents  than  occaiions 
dy fenteries ; but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  much 

bad  fruit  will  bring  on  a flux. 

Labourers  are  often  hurt  by  long  falling.  1 hey 
frequently  follow  their  employments  in  the  fields 
from  morning  till  night,  without  eating  any  thing. 
This  cannot  fail  to  hurt  their  health.  However 
homely  their  fare  may  be,  they  ought  to  havw  ^ it 
at  regular  times  • and  the  harder  tney  vorx,  t.ie 
more  frequently  Ihould  they  eat. 

Labourers  likewife  fuller  from  the  nature  their 
food.  They  are  extremely  carelefs  with  refpecl  to 
what  they  eat  or  drink,  and  often,  through  mere 
indolence,  eat  unwholefome  food,  when  they  might, 
for  the  fame  expence,  have  that  which  is  whole- 
fome.  The  poor  often  hurt  their  health  for  want 
of  a proper  method  of  living,  and  in  the  end  fave 
nothing  by  it.  In  many  parts  oi  Britain,  the  pea- 
fants  are  too  carelefs  to  take  the  trouble  of  drefling 
their  victuals,  though  they  have  fuel  tor  nothing. 
Such  people  will  live  upon  one  meal  a-day  in  in- 
dolence, rather  than  labour,  though  it  were  to 
procure  them  the  greateft  affluence. 

Poverty  is  doubt lefs  a very  general  caufe  of  dif- 
cafes  among  the  labouring  part  or  mankind.  Few 
of  them  have  much  forelight ; and  it  they  had,  it 
feldom  is  in  their  power  to  lay  any  thing  up  againft 
hard  times.  They  are  glad  to  make  a fhift  to  live 
from  day  to  day  ; and  when  any  difeafe  renders 
them  unfit  for  work,  their  families  are  ready  to 
llarve.  Here  the  God-like  virtue  of  charity  ought 
ever  to  exert  herfelf.  To  relieve  the  induftrious 
poor,  when  in  diftrefs,  is  furely  the  moil  exalted  adl 
of  religion,  and  can  never  lofe  its  reward.  They 
alone  who  witnefs  thofe  fcenes  of  calamity,  can 
form  a notion  of  what  numbers  perilh  in  difeafes 
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for  want  of  proper  affiftance,  and  even  for  want 
ot  the  neceffaries  of  life.  It  were  to  be  wilhed,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  for  'the 

good  of  fociety,  that  thefe  things  were  more  looked 
into. 

Fevers  of  a very  bad  kind  are  often  occadoned 
by  what  is  called  poor  living.  When  the  body  is 
not  fufficiently  nourifhed,  the  humours  become 
bad,  and  the  Ipirits  link  ; from  whence  the  moll 
fatal  conlequences  mud  ever  enfue.  Poor  living 
is  likewife  productive  of  cutaneous  difeafes.  It  is 
remaikable,  that  cattle,  when  pinched  in  their  food, 
are  generally  affedled  with  difeafes  of  the  Ikin. 
Fhele  difeafes  feldom  fail  to  diiappear  when  they 
are  put  upon  a good  pafture  ; which  fhews  how 
inuch  a good  date  of  the  humours  depends  upon  a 
iufficient  quantity  of  proper  nourilhment. 

Labourers  often  fuffer  from  a foolifh  emulation, 
which  prompts  them  to  vie  with  one  another,  till 
they  drop  down  dead,  or  over- heat  themfelves  to 
iuch  a degree  as  to  occafion  a fever.  As  this  is  the 
effecl  of  vanity,  it  ought  alwrays  to  be  checked  by 
thofe  who  have  the  fuperintendence  of  them. 
Such  as  wantonly  throw  away  their  lives  in  this 
manner,  delerve  to  be  looked  upon  in  no  better 
light  than  feJf-murderers.  It  is  a pity  that  poor  wi- 
dows and  fatheilefs  children  fhould  fuffer  by  fuch 
childifh  conduct : Could  we  fpeak  to  the  paffions 
of  men,  we  would  bid  them  think  of  thefe,  and 
then  conlider  of  how  great  importance  their  lives 
are. 

The  office  of  a foldier  in  time  of  war,  may  be 
ranked  amongft  laborious  employments.  Soldiers 
fuffer  many  hardffijps  from  the  inclemency  of  fea- 
fons,  long  matches,  hunger,  bad  provifions,  &-c. 
I hefe  occafion  fevers,  fluxes,  rheumatifms,  and 
other  fatal  difeafes,  which  often  do  more  execution 
than  the  livord,  efpecialiy  wffien  campaigns  are 
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continued  too  late  in  the  feafon.  One  week  of  cold 
rainy  weather  will  kill  more  men  than  many  months 

when  it  is  dry  and  warm. 

Every  commander  Ihould  take  care  that  his  fol- 
diers  be  well  clothed  and  well  fed.  He  ought  alfo 
to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the  campaign  in 
due  feafon,  and  to  provide  his  men  with  winter- 
quarters  that  are  dry  and  well-aired.  Thefe  eafy 
rules,  with  taking  care  to  keep  the  lick  at  a proper 
diftance  from  thofe  in  health,  will  go  a great  length 
in  preserving  the  lives  of  the  foldiery. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  foldiers  fuffer 
no  lefs  by  indolence  and  intemperance  in  time  of 
peace,  than  from  hardships  in  time  of  war.  When 
men  are  idle,  they  will  be  vicious.  It  would  there- 
fore be  of  the  greateft  importance,  could  a fcheme 
be  formed  for  rendering  the  military  in  time  of 
peace  lefs  vicious,  more. healthy,  and  more  ufeful 
to  fociety.  All  thefe  defirable  obje&s  might  cer- 
tainly be  promoted  by  only  employing  them  five 
or  fix  hours  every  day,  and  advancing  their  pay  in 
proportion.  By  this  means  idlenefs,  the  mother  of 
vice,  would  not  only  be -prevented,  but  the  price 
of  labour  might  be  lowered.  Public  works,  as  har- 
bours, canals,  turnpike- roads,  &-c.  might  be  made, 
without  hurting  manufadures ; and  foldiers  might 
be  enabled  to  marry,  and  bring  up  children. 

A fcheme  of  this  kind  might  be  fo  conduded  as 
to  raife  inftead  of  deprefling  the  martial  fpirit,  pro- 
vided the  men  were  never  allowed  to  work  above  a 
certain  number  of  hours,  and  obliged  always  to 
work  without  doors.  No  foldier  fhould  ever  be  al- 
lowed to  work  too  long,  nor  permitted  to  follow 
any  fedentary  employment.  Sedentary  employ-  * 
ments  render  men  weak  and  effeminate,  and  quite 
unfit  for  the  hardfhips  of  war  ; whereas  working  a 
few  hours  daily  without  doors  would  inure  them  to 
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the  weather,  brace  their  nerves,  and  promote  their 
drength  and  courage. 

Sailors  may  alfo  be  numbered  amongft  the  labo- 
rious. They  undergo  great  hardlhips  from  change 
of  climate,  the  violence  of  weather,  hard  labour, 
bad  provifions,  Sec.  Sailors  are  of  fo  great  import- 
ance both  to  the  trade  and  fafety  of  this  king- 
dom, that  too  much  pains  can  never  be  bellowed 
pointing  out  the  proper  means  of  preferving 
their  lives. 

Excefs  is  one  great  fource  of  the  difeafes  of  fea- 
faring  people.  When  they  get  on  fhore,  after 
being  long  at  fea,  without  regard  to  the  climate, 
or  their  own  conllitutions,  they  plunge  headlong 
into  all  manner  of  riot,  and  often  perfill  till  a fever 
puts  an  end  to  their  lives.  Thus  intemperance, 
and  not  the  climate,  is  often  the  caufe  why  fo 
many  of  our  brave  iailovs  die  on  foreign  coafts. 
We  would  not  have  fea-faring  people  live  too  low; 
but  they  will  find  temperance  the  bed  defence 
againlt  fevers,  and  many  other  maladies: 

Sailors,  when  on  duty,  are  often  expofed  to  cold 
and  wet.  When  that  happens,  they  fhould  change 
their  clothes  as  foon  as  they  are  relieved,  and  take 
every  proper  method  to  reftore  the  perfpiration. 
In  this  cafe  they  fhould  not  have  recourfe  to  fpi- 
rits,  or  ether  firong  liquors,  but  fhould  rather 
drink  fuch  as  are  weak  and  diluting,  of  a proper 
warmth,  and  go  immediately  to  bed,  where  a 
found  fleep  and  a gentle  fweat  will  fet  all  to  rights. 

The  health  of  failors,  however,  fuffers  mod  from 
unwholefome  food.  The  condant  ufe  of  falted 
provifions  vitiates  the  whole  humours,  and  occafions 
the  feurvy,  and  other  obdinate  maladies.  It  is  no 
eafy  matter  to  prevent  this  difeafe  in  long  voyages ; 
yet  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  much  might  be 
done  towards  effetding  fo  defirable  an  end,  were 
due  pains  bedowed  for  that  purpofe.  For  example, 
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various  roots,  greens,  and  fruits,  might  be  kept  a 
loner  rime  at  fea,  as  onions,  potatoes,  cabbages,  le- 
mons, oranges,  tamarinds,  apples,  &-c.  Wken 
fruits  cannot  be  kept,  the  juices  of  them,  either  irelh 
or  fermented,  may.  With  thefe  all  the  drink,  and 
even  the  food  of  the  fhip’s  company,  ought  to  be 
acidulated  in  long  voyages/  But  fuppofe  the  ve- 
getable acids  Ihould  fail,  yet  the  chymical,  as  cream 
of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  &c.  may  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time  ; and  as  they  are  attended  with  no 
expence,  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  lailor  to  lay  in 
enough  of  thefe  for  the  longeft  voyage.  Thefe, 
though  not  fo  good  as  the  vegetable  acids,^  are  ftiil 
better  than  none,  and  Ihould  always  be  ufed  when 
the  others  fail. 

Stale  bread  and  beer  likewile  contribute  to  vitiate 
the  humours.  Meal  will  keep  for  a long  while  on 
board,  of  which  frelh  bread  might  frequently  be 
made.  Malt,  too,  might  be  kept  on  board,  and 
infufed  with  boiling  water  at  any  time.  This  li- 
quor, when  drank  even  in  the  form  ol  wort,  is  very 
whole fome,  and  is  found  to  be  an  excellent  antidote 
againft  the  feurvy.  Small  wines  and  cyder  might 
like  wife  be  plentifully  laid  in  ; and  Ihould  they  turn 
four,  they  would  dill  be  ufeful,  as  vinegar.  Vine- 
gar is  a very  great  antidote  againft  difeafes,  and 
Ihould  be  ufed  by  all  travellers,  efpecially  at  fea. 

Such  animals  as  can  be  kept  alive  ought  likewife 
to  be  carried  on  board,  as  hens,  ducks,  pigs,  <kc. 
Frefn  broths  made  of  portable  foup,  and  puddings 
made  of  peale,  or  other  vegetables,  ought  to  be 
ufed  frequently.  Many  other  things  will  occur  to 
people  converfant  in  thefe  matter?,  w'hich  would 
lend  to  preferve  the  health  of  that  brave  and  ufeful 
fet  of  men.  Pity  it  is  that  fo  little  attention  Ihould 
be  paid  to  thefe  things  by  fuch  as  have  it  in  their 
power  to  re&ify  them  ; but  intereft  blinds  the  eyes 
ol  fome,  while  others,  totally  regardlefs  of  the  fu- 
ture. 
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ture,  will  make  no  provifion  againft  dileafes  till 
they  feel  them. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  care  were  taken 
With  refpect  to  the  diet,  air,  clothing,  &c.  of  fea- 
ring people,  that  they  would  be  the  molt  healthy 
* fet  of  men  in  the  world ; but  when  thefe  are  not 
duly  regarded,  the  very  reverfe  mull  happen. 

Peruvian  bark  is  the  belt  medical  antidote  that  we 
can  recommend  to  bailors  or  foldiers  on  foreign 
coalts.  This  will  often  prevent  fevers,  and  other 
fatal  difeafes.  A drachm  or  lo  of  it  may  be  chewed 
every  day  ; or  it  this  Ihould  prove  difagreeable,  an 
ounce  ot  bark,  with  half  an  ounce  of  orange-peel, 
and  two  drachms  ot  inak e-root  coarfely  powdered, 
may  be  infuled  tor  two  or  three  days  in  an  Englith 
quart  ot  brandy,  and  half  a wine-glafs  of  it  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  when  the  ilomach  is  moll 
empty.  This  has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent 
antidote  againtt  fluxes,  putrid,  intermitting,  and 
other  levers,  in  unhealthy  climates.  It  is  not  ma- 
terial in  what  form  this  medicine  be  adminiftered. 
It  may  either  be  infufed  in  water.,  wine,  or  fpirits, 
as  recommended  above,  or  made  into  an  electuary, 
with  fyrup  ot  lemons,  oranges,  or  the  like. 


THE  SEDENTARY. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  man  than  a fedentary  life,  yet  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  human  fpecies  are  comprehended  under 
this  clafs.  Almofl:  the  whole  female  world,  and, 
in  manufacturing  countries,  the  major  part  of  the 
males,  may  be  reckoned  fedentary. 

Agriculture,  the  firfl  and  molt  healthful  of  all 
employments,  is  now  followed  by  few  who  are  able 
to  carry  on  any  other  bufinefs.  Thofe  who  imagine 
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that  the  culture  of  the  earth  is  not  fufficient  to  em- 
ploy all  its  inhabitants,  are  greatly  miftaken.  An 
ancient  Roman,  we  are  told,  could  maintain  his 
family  from  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  ground. 
So  might  a modern  Briton,  if  he  could  be  content- 
ed to  live  like  a Roman.  This  ihows  what  an  im- 
mcnfe  increafe  of  inhabitants  Britain  might  admit 
of,  and  all  of  them  live  by  the  culture  of  the  ground. 
Agriculture  is  the  great  fource  of  domeftic  riches. 
It  is  of  all  employments  the  mod  favourable  to 
health  and  population.  When  it  is  negle&ed, 
whatever  wealch  may  Ke  imported  from  abroad,  po- 
verty, wretchedneis,  and  mifery,  will  abound  at 
home.  'Such  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  fluctuating 
nature  of  manufactures,  that  ten  thoufand  people 
may  be  in  bread  to-day,  and  in  beggary  to-morrow. 
This  can  never  happen  to  thole  who  cultivate  the 
ground.  They  can  eat  the  fruit  of  their  labour, 
and  can  always  by  induftry  obtain,  atleaft,  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life. 

Though  fedentary  employments  be  necefTary, 
yet  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  any  perfon 
fhould  be  confined  for  life  to  thefe  alone.  Were 
fuch  employments  intermixed  with  the  more  aCtive 
and  laborious,  they  would  never  do  hurt.  ! is 
conftant  confinement  that  ruins  the  health.  A man 
may  not  be  hurt  by  fitting  four  or  five  hours  a-day, 
who,  were  he  obliged  to  .lit  ten  or  twelve,  would 
loon  contraft  difeales. 

But  it  is  not  want  of  exercife  alone  which  hurts 
fedentary  people  ; they  often  fuffer  from  the  un- 
whoiefome  air  which  they  breathe.  It  is  very  com- 
mon to  fee  ten  or  a dozen  tailors,  or  ftay-maker3, 
for  example,  crowded  into  one  fmall  apartment, 
where  there  is  hardly  room  for  one  fingle  perlon  to 
breathe  treely.  In  this  fituation  they  generally 
continue  for  many  hours  at.  a time,  with  often  the 
addition  of  fundry  candles,  which  help  to  wafte  the 
air,  and  render  it  lefs  fit  for  reipiration.  Air  that 
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is  breathed  over  and  over,  lofes  its  fpring,  and  be- 
comes untit  tor  expanding  the  lungs  *.  This  is  one 
cauie  of  the  phthficaJ  coughs,  a d other  complaints 
of  the  bread:,  fo  incident  to  fedentary  artificers. 

Even  the  perfpiradon  from  a great  number  of 
bodies  pent  up  together,  renders  the  air  unwhole- 
fome.  The  danger  from  this  quarter  is  greatly  in- 
created , if  any.  one  of  them  happen  to  have  bad 
lungs,  or  be  otherwife  difeafed.  Thofe  who  fit 
near  him,  being  forced  to  breathe  the  fame  air,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  infeded.  It  would  be  a rare  thing, 
indeed,  to  find  a dozen  of  fedentary  people  all 
found.  The  danger  of  crowding  theni  together 
mult  therefore  be  evident  to  every  one. 

Many  of  thole  who  follow  fedentary  employments 
are  conftantly  in  a bending  pofture,  as  fhoemakers, 
tailors,  cutlers,  &c.  Such-a  fituation  is  extremely 
hurtful.  A bending  pofture  obftruds  all  the  vital 
motions,  and  of  courfe  rauft  rum  the  health.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  fuch  artificers  generally  complain 
of  indigeftions,  flatulencies,  head-achs,  pains  of  the 
breaft,  &c.  In  fuch  people  the  firft  concodion  is 
generally  bad;  and  as  thafTault  can  never  be  mend- 
ed in  any  of  the  fubfequent  ones,  it  cannot  fail  to 
induce  a total  vitium  of  the  humours,  which  paves 
the  way  to  innumerable  difeafes. 

The  aliment  in  fedentary  people,  inftead  of  be- 
ing pulhed  forwards  by  an  ereci  pofture,  the  adion 
of  the  mulcles,  8* c.  is  in  a manner  confined  in  the 
bowels.  Hence  coftivenefs,  wind,  and  other  hypo- 
chondriacal fymptoms,  the  never- failing  compa- 
nions of  the  fedentary.  Indeed  none  of  the  excre- 
tions can  be  duly  performed  where  exercife  is 
wanting ; and  when  any  one  of  thefe  is  retained  too 
long  in  the  body,  it  mull  have  bad  effeds,  as  it  is 
again  taken  up  into  the  mafs  of  humours. 

A 

* We  have'  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that'itls  by  tofing  its 
oxygeu  that  air  becomes  unfit  for  refpiration. 
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A bending  pofture  is  very  hurtful  to  the  lungs. 
When  this  organ  is  compreffed,  the  air  cannot  have 
free  acceis  into  all  its  parts,  fo  as  to  expand  them 
properly.  Hence  tubercles,  adhelions,  &c.  are 
formed,  which,  otten  end  in  coniumptions.  The 
proper  adtion  of  the  lungs  is  like  wife  necellary  for 
making  good  blood.  When  that  organ  tails,  the 
humours  foon  become  univerfally  depraved,  and 
the  whole  conftitutlon  goes  to  wreck.  In  fine,  both 
the  pedloral  and  abdominal  vifcera  ought  to  be  kept 
as  free  and  eafy  as  poffible.  I'heir  continual  action 
is  absolutely  neceffary  to  life,  and  being  of  a fott 
texture,  their  functions  are  eafily  obftrudted  by  any 
fort  of  preffure. 

The  ledentary  are  not  only  hurt  by  preffure  on 
the  bowels,  but  alfo  on  the  inferior  extremities, 
tvhich  obitrudts  the  circulation  in  thefe  parts,  and 
renders  them  weak  and  feeble.  Thus  tailors,  Ihoe- 
makers,  &c.  frequently  lofe  the  ufe  of  their  legs  al- 
together ; befides  the  blood  and  other  humours,  by 
ftagnating  in  thefe  parts,  are  vitiated  ; from  whence 
proceed  the  fcab,  ulcerous  fores,  foul  blotches,  and 
other  cutaneous  difeafes,  fo  common  among  feden- 
tary  artificers. 

A bad  figure  of  body  is  a very  common  confe- 
quence  of  clofe  application  to  fedentary  employ- 
ments. The  fpine,  for  example,  by  being  conti- 
nually bent,  puts  on  a crooked  (hape,  and  gene- 
rally remains  fo  ever  after.  But  a bad  figure  of 
body  has  already  been  oblerved  to  be  hurtful  to 
health,  as  the  vital  functions,  &c.  are  thereby  im- 
peded. 

A fedentary  life  never  fails  to  occafion  an  uni- 
veilal  relaxation  of  the  folids.  This  is  the  grand 
fource  from  whence  molt  of  the  difeafes  of  feden* 
tary  people  flow.  The  fcrophula,  confumption, 
rickets,  and  m*ny  other  maladies  which  now  a- 
bound,  were  very  little  known  in  this  country  be- 
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fore  fedentary  artificers  became  fo  numerous ; and 
they  are  very  little,  known  Rill  among  i’ucn  of  our 
people  as  follow  adiye  employments  without  doors,' 
though  in  the  great  manufaduring  towns,  at  leaft 
two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  afllided  with 
them. 

It  is  the  more  difficult  to  remedy  thofe  evils,  be- 
caufe  many  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  a fedeiiv 
tary  life,  like  rickety  children,  lofe  all  inclination 
for  exercife  • we  ffiall,  however,  give  a few  hints 
with  refped  to  the  moil  likely  means  for  preferving 
the  health  of  this  ufeful  fet  of  people,  which  fome 
of  them,  we  hope,  will  be  wife  enough  to  qbferve. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  fedentary  artificers 
are  often  hurt  by  their  bending  pofture.  They 
ought,  therefore,  to  Hand  or  fit  as  ered  as  the  na- 
ture of  their  employments  will  permit.  They  ihould 
likewife  change  pollutes  frequently,  and  ihould 
never  lit  too  long  at  a time,  but  leave  off  work,  and 
walk,  ride,  run,  or  do  any  thing  that  will  promote 
the  vital  fundions. 

Sedentary  artificers  are  allowed  too  little  time 


for  exercife  ; yet,  fliort  as  it  is,  they  feldom  employ 
it  properly.  A journeyman  tailor  or  weaver,  in- 
ilead  of  walking  abroad  for  exercife  and  freih  air  at 
his  hours  of  leifure,  chufes  often  to  fpend  them  in 
a public  houfe,  or  in  purfuingfome  fedentary  diver- 
fion,  at  which  he  generally  lofes  both  his  time  and 
money. 

The  aukward  pollutes  in  which  many  fedentary 
artificers  work,  feem  rather  to  be  the  effedl  of  eu- 
ilom  than  neceffity.  For  example,  a table  might 
furely  be  contrived  for  ten  or  a dozen  tailors  to  fit 
round  it,  with  liberty  for  their  legs  either  to  hang 
down,  or  reil  upon  a foot- board,  as  they  Ihould 
chufe.  A place  might  be  cut  out  in  the  table  for 
every  perfon  to  lit  in,  by  which  means  his  work 
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would  lie  as  ready  to  his  hand,  as  in  the  pm-lent 

mode  of  fitting  crofs-legged.  . 

We  would  recommend  to  all  fedentary  aitificeis 
the  moft  religious  regard  to  cleanlmefs.  Both  their 
fituation  and  occupations  render  this  highly  necei- 
fary-  Nothing  would  contribute  more  to  prelerve 
fedentary  artificers  in  health,  than  a ftrict  attention 
to  this  rule  ; and  fuch  of  them  as  neglect  it,  not 
only  run  the  hazard  of  lofing  their  health,  but  ot 
becoming  a nuifance  to  fociety.  ‘ 

Sedentary  people  ihould  live  fparmgly.  J-hey 
ought  likewife  to  avoid  food  that  is  windy,  or  hard 
of  digeftion,  and  Ihould  pay  the  ftriaeft  regard  to 
fobriety.  A perfon  who  works  hard  without  doors 
will  foon  throw  off  an  overcharge  of  liquors,  but 
one  who  fits  has  by  no  means  an  equal  chance. 
Hence  it  often  happens,  that  fedentary  people  are 
feized  with  fevers  after  hard  drinking.  "W  hen  fuch 
people  feel  their  fpirits  low,  inftead  of  running  to 
the  tavern  for  relief,  they  ihould  ride,  01  walk  in- 
to the  fields.  This  would  remove  the  complaint 
more  effedlually  than  ftrong  liquor,  and  would  never 
hurt  the  conftitution. 

Inftead  of  multiplying  rules  for  preferving  the 
health  of  the  fedentary,  we  iliall  recommend  the 
following  general  plan,  viz.  1 hat  every  perfon 
who  follows  a fedentary  employment  ihould  culti- 
vate a piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands.  1 his 
he  might  dig,  plant,  fow,  and  weed  at  his  leifure- 
hours,  fo  as  to  make  it  both  an  exercile  and  amule- 
ment,  while  it  produced  many  oi  the  necefiaries  of 
life.  After  working  an  hour  in  a garden,  a man 
will  return  with  more  keennefs  to  his  employment 
within  doors,  than  if  he  had  been  all  the  while 
idle. 

Labouring  the  ground  is  every  way  conducive 
to  health.  It  not  only  gives  exercife  to  every  part 
of  the  body,  but  the  very  fmell  of  the  earth  and 
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•frefli  herbs,  revive  and  cbear  the  fpirits,  whilfl  the 
perpetual  profped  ot  fomething  coming  to  matu- 
rity, delights  and  enteitams  the  mind.  We  are  fo 
made  as  to  be  always  pleafed  with  fomewhat  in 
profped,  however  diftant  or  however  trivial.  Hence 
the  happinefs  that  mod  men  feel  in  planting,  low- 
ing, building,  &-c.  Thefe  feem  to  have  been  the 
chief  employments  of  the  early  ages ; and  when 
Icings  and  conquerors  cultivated  the  ground,  there 
is  veaion  to  believe,  that  they  knew  as  well  wherein 
ture  happinefs  coniifted  as  w'e  do. 

It  may  feem  romantic  to  recommend  gardening 
to  manufacturers  in  great  towns;  but  obfervation 
proves,  that  the  plan  is  very  pradicable.  In  the 
town  of  Sheffield,  in  Yorkfhire,  where  the  great 
iron  manufadure  is  carried  on,  there  is  hardly  a1 
journeyman  cutler  who  does  not  occupy  a piece  of 
ground  which  be  cultivates  as  a garden.  This 
pradice  has  many  falutary  effeds.  It  not  only  in- 
duces  thefe  people 'to  take  exercife  without  doors, 
but  alio  to  eat  n any  greens,  roots,  &c.  of  their 
ow  n produce,  which  they  v/ould  not  think  of  pur- 
chafing.  There  feems  to  be  no  reafon  why  n.anu- 
fadurers  in  any  other  tow-n  in  Great  Britain  fhould 
not  follow'  this  example. 

Mechanics  are  too  much  inclined  to  crowd  into 
great  towns.  This  fituation  may  have  fome  ad-  ■ 
vantages;  but  it  has  manyG  difad  vantages.  All  4 
mechanics  who  live  in  the  country,  have  it  in  their  ! 
power,  and  indeed  inoft  of  them  do  occupy  a 
piece  of  ground,  which  not  only  gives  them  exer- 
cile,  but  enables  then1  to  live  more  comfortably. 
So  far  at  lead  as  our  obfervation  reaches,  mecha- 
nics who  live  in  the  country  are  far  more  happy 
than  thefe  in  great  towns.  They  enjoy  better 
health,  live  in  greater  affluence,  and  feldomfail  to 
year  a healthy  and  numerous  offspring. 

Ip  a word,  exercile  without  doors,  in  one  fhape  . 
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s abfolutely  ne.effary  to  health.  Thofe 
it,  though  they  may  or  a wh  ie  urag 
an  hardly  be  laid  to  enjoy  it.  Their  hu- 
generally  vitiated,  their  1 lids  reiaxed 
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plaints,  which  never  could  be  removed.  Man  is 
evidently  not  formed  for  continual  thought,  more 
than  for  perpetual  adtion,  and  would  be  as  loon 
worn  out  by  the  one  as  by  the  othe^. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that  by  its  influence  the  whole  vital  motions  may 
be  accelerated  or  retarded,  to  alrnoft  any  degree. 
Ghearfulnefs  and  mirth  quicken  the  circulation 
and  promote  all  the  fecretions ; whereas  fadnefs 
and  profound  thought  never  fail  to  retard  them. 
Thus  even  a degree  of  though  tleffnefs  is  neceilary 
to  health.  The  perpetual  thinker  feldom  enjoys 
either  health  or  i'pirits ; while  the  perfon  who  can 
hardly  be  faid  to  think  at  all,  feldom  fails  to  enjoy 
both.  The  mind,  by  a habit  of  thinking,  in  forne 
mealure  loies  the  power  of  unbending  itielf.  This 
may  be  called  a difeai'ep'f  the  mind,  and  fhould  be 
as  carefully  guarded  againft  as  any  other  malady. 

Perpetual  thinkers,  as  they  are  called,  feldom 
fhink  to  much  purpofe.  Such  people,  in  a courte 
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of  years,  generally  become  quite  ftupid,  and  ex- 
hibit  a melancholy  proof  how  readily  the  greateft 
bleffings  may  be  abuied.  Study,  like  all  other 
things,  when  carried  to  extreme,  becomes  a vice 
Hence  nothing  can  afford  a greater  proof  of  wifdom' 
than  for  a man  frequently  and  Teafonably  to  un- 
bend his  mind.  This  may  always  be  done  by 
chearful  company,  adive  diverfions,  mufic,  or  the 
like 

The  gout  is  the  common  companion  of  the  ftU- 
dious.  This  excruciating  difeafe  generally  proceeds 
i.rom  indigeftions,  and  an  obftr.uded  perfpiration. 

It  is  impoffible  that  the  man  who  fits  all  day  in  a 
clofet  fliould  either  digeft  his  food,  or  have  any  of 
the  fecretions  in  due  quantity.  When  that  matter, 
which  fliould  be  thrown  off  by  the  fkip,  is  retained 
in  the  body,  it  cannot  fail  to  vitiate  the  humours, 
and  of  courfe  to  produce  the  gout,  or  fome  other 
malady. 

The  ftudious  are  often  afSided  with  the  ftone 
and  gravel.  Motion  greatly  aflifts  the  fecretion 
and  difcharge  of  urine ; confequently  a fedentary 
life  mult  have  the  contrary  effed.  Of  this  any  one 
may  be  fenfible,  by  observing,  that  he  pafles  much 
more  urine  by  day  than  in  the  night,  and  alfo 
when  he  walks  or  i ides,  than  when  he  fits.  A free 
difcharge  of  urine,  not  only  prevents  the  gravel 
and  ftone,  but  many  other  difeafes. 

Obftrudions  of  the  liver  prove  often  fatal  to  the 
ftudious.  Diieafes  of  that  organ  are  very  obftinate, 
and  generally  complicated.  The  circulation  in  the 
liver  being  flow,  obftrudions  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
the  confequence  of  inadivity.  Hence  fedentary 
people  are  frequently  affiided  with  fchirrous  livers, 
the  jaundice,  &c.  The  proper  fecretion  and  dif, 
charge  of  the  bile  is  fo  necelfary  a part  of  the  ani- 
mal oeconomy,  that  where  it  is  not  duly  performed; 
the  health  mult  needs  be  impaired.  Jndigeftion, 
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lofs  of  appetite,  and  a wafting  of  the  whole  body, 
feldom  fail  to  be  the  conlequences  of  a vitiated 
ftate  of  the  liver,  or  obftrudions  oi  the  bile. 

Few  difeafes  prove  more  fatal  to  the  ftudious 
than  confumptions  of  the  lungs.  It  has  already 
been  obferved,  that  this  organ  cannot  be  duly  ex- 
panded in  thole  who  do  not  take  proper  exercife ; 
and  where  that  is  the  cafe,  obftrudions,  adhelions, 
&c.  muft  enfue.  Not  only  want  of  exercile,  hut 
the  poll  are  in  which  ftudious  people  otten  fit,  is 
very  hurtful  to  the  lungs.  Thofe  who  read  or  write 
much  are  apt  to  contract  a habit  of  bending  for- 
wards, and  often  prefs  with  their  breaft  upon  a 
table  or  bench,  &c.  It  is  impoffible  this  pofture 
fiiould  fail  to  hurt  the  lungs.  It  ought  therefore 
to  be  avoided  with  the  utmoft  care. 

The  ftudious  are  often  afflided  with  want  of  ap- 
petite and  indigeftions.  Thefe  lay  the  foundation 
of  numerous  difeafes.  • When  the  digeftions  fail, 
the  humours  muft  loon  be  depraved,  to  which  fuc- 
ceed  lows  fpirits,  weak  nerves,  with  the  whole 
train  of  hylteric  and  hypochondriac  maladies. 

Head-achs  often  afflid  the  ftudious.  Thefe  pro- 
ceed from  long  and  intenfe  thinking,  and  fome- 
times  they  are  aggravated  by  coilivenefs.  The 
bell  way  to  prevent  them  is,  never  to  ftudy  too 
long,  and  to  keep  the  belly  regular,  either  by  pro- 
per food,  or  taking  frequently  a little  of  fome  open- 
ing medicine. 

Difeafes  of  the  eyes  often  afflict  the  ftudious. 
Such  therefore  as  read  or  write  much  ftiouid  eariy 
accuftom  themfelves  to  ufe  prefsrves.  Might  iludy 
is  moft  deflrudive  to  the  fight,  and  ftiouid  never 
be  prolonged  too  late.  Indeed  late  ftudies  are  not 
only  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  but  to  the  whole  body. 
Nothing  more  certainly  rui«s  the  health,  than  the 
pradice  oi  Ipending  thofe  hours  in  the  clofet  which 
ftiouid  be  allotted  to  fieep.  Studious  perfons  will 
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find  their  eyes  greatly  ftrengthened  by  bathing 
them  frequently  in  cold  water,  or  brandy  and 
water  mixed. 

The  dropfy  is  another  of  thofe  difeafes  which 
commonly  affect  the  ftudious,  and  very  often  puts 
an  end  to  their  lives.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fecretions  are  generally  defedtive 
in  the  ftudious,  and  that  various  difeafes,  among 
Which  is  the  dropfy,  are  occalioned  by  the  reten- 
tion of  thofe  humours  which  ought  to  be  thrown 
off  in  that  way.  Any  perfon  may  obferve,  that 
fitting  m;kes‘'his  legs  lwell,  and  that  this  will  go 
off  by  exercile  ; which  clearly  points  out  the  me- 
thod of  prevention  to  all  who  can  take  it.  To 
thofe  who  cannot  take  exercife,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  ufe  of  the  flefh-brufh,  cold-bathing,  and 
fuch  food  as  is  of  a bracing  and  ftrengthening  na- 
ture. 

fevers,  efpecially  of  the  nervous  kind,  are  often 
the  effedl  of  ftudy.  Nothing  is  fo  aeftrudtive  to 
the  nerves  as  intenfe  thought.  It  is  able,  in  a 
manner,  to  unhinge  the  whole  machine.  It  not 
only  hurts  the  vital  motions,  but  diforders  the 
mind  itfelf.  Hence  a delirium,  melancholy,  and 
even  madnefs,  are  often  the  effedt  of  clofe  applica- 
tion to  ftudy.  There  is  no  difeafe  W’hich  can  pro- 
ceed either  from  a bad  ftate  of  the  humours,  a de- 
fedt  of  the  ufual  fecretions,  or  a debility  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  which  may  not  be  brought  on  by 
intenfe  thinking. 

But  the  moft  afRidling  of  all  the  difeafes  ■which 
attack  the  ftudious,  is  the  hypochondriacal.  This 
feldom  fails  to  be  the  companion  of  deep  thought, 
and  may  rather  be  called  a complication  of  mala- 
dies, than  a fingle  one.  To  w'hat  a wrretched  pafs 
are  the  belt  of  men  often  reduced  by  this  malady? 
Their  ftrength  and  appetite  fail.  A perpetual 
gloom  hangs  over  their  minds.  They  live  in  the 
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conflant  dread  of  death,  and  are  continually  in 
fearch  of  relief  from  medicine,  where,  alas  ! it  is 
not  to  be  found.  This  difeafe  far  exceeds  all  de- 
fcripcion,  and  thofe  who  labour  under  it,  though 
they  be  often  made  the  fubjed  of  ridicule,  juillj 
claim  our  higheft  fympathy  and  compaflion. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prepofterous  than  for  any 
man  to  make  ftudy  his  foie  bufinefs.  A mere  ilu- 
dent  is  feldom  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety.  in- 
deed it  rarely  happens,  that  an  uferul  invention  is 
the  effed  of  ftudy.  The  farther  that  men  dive 
into  profound  refearches,  they  generally  deviate 
the  more  from  common  fenfe,  and  too  often  lofe 
fight  of  it  altogether.  Hence  it  is  that  profound 
{peculations,  inftead  of  making  men  wifer  or  better, 
generally  render  them  mere  fceptics,  and  over- 
whelm them  in  doubt  and  uncertainty.  All  that 
is  neceftary  for  man  to  know,  in  order  to  be  happy, 
is  eafily  obtained,  and  the  reft,  like  the  forbidden 
tree,  ferves  only  to  increaie  his  milery. 

Studious  people,  in  order  to  relieve  their  minds, 
nuift  not  only  difcontinue  to  read  and  write,  but 
engage  in  fome  employment  or  amufement,  that 
will  l'o  far  occupy  the  thought  as  to  make  them 
forget  the  bufinels  of  the  clofet.  A folitary  ride 
or  walk  are  fo  far  from  relieving  the  mind,  that 
they  rather  encourage  thought.  Nothing  can  di- 
vert the  mind,  when  it  gets  into  a train  of  ferious 
thinking,  but  an  attention  to  fubjeds  of  a more 
trivial  nature.  Thele,  when  compared  with  the 
other,  prove  a kind  of  play  to  the  mind,  and  con- 
fequently  relieve  it. 

Thinking  men  are  apt  to  contrad  a contempt 
for  w'hat  they  call  trifling  company.  They  are 
afhamed  to  be  feen  with  any  but  philofopliers.  This, 
however,  is  no  proof  of  their  being  philofophers 
themfelves.  No  man  deferves  the  name  of  a phi- 
lofcpher  who  is  afliamed  to  unbend  his  mind  by 
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aflociating  with  the  chearful  and  gay.  Even  the 
fociety  of  children  will  relieve  the  mind,  and  ex- 
pel the  gloom  which  application  to  ftudy  is  too  apt 
to  occafion.  It  is  remarkable,  that  fiich  as  have 
numerous  families,  whatever  hardfliips  they  may 

labour  under,  are  generally  the  moll  chearful  and 
happy.  ' 

As  ftudious  people  are  neceftarily  much  within 
door?,  they  fliould  make  choice  of  a large  and  well- 
aired  place  for  ftudy.  This  would  not  only  pre- 
vent the  bad  efieds  which  attend  confined  air,  but 
would  chear  the  fpirits,  and  have  a moft  happy  in- 
fluence both  on  the  body  and  mind.  It  is  faid  of 
Euripides  the  Tragedian,  that  he  uled  to  retire  to 
a dark  cave  to  compofe  his  tragedies,  and  of  De- 
mofthenes  the  Grecian  orator,  that  he  chofe  a place 
for  ftudy  where  nothing  could  be  either  heard  or  feen. 
With  all  deference  to'fuch  venerable  names,  we 
cannot  help  condemning  this  tafte.  A man  may 
furely  think  to  as  good  purpofe  in  an  elegant  apart- 
ment as  in  a cave  ; and  may  have  as  happy  ideas 
where  the  all-cheering  rays  of  the  fun  render  the 
air  wholefome,  as  in  places  where  they  never 
reach. 

Thofe  who  read  or  write  much  fhould  be  very 
attentive  to  their  pofture.  They  ought  to  fit  and 
ftand  by  turns,  always  keeping  as  near  an  erect 
pofture  as  poflible.  Thofe  who  didate  may  do  it 
walking.  It  has  an  excellent  effed  frequently  to 
read  or  fpeak  aloud.  This  not  only  exercifes  the 
lungs,  but  almoft  the  whole  body.  Hence  ftudious 
people  are  greatly  benefited  by  delivering  dif- 
courfes  in  public.  Such  indeed  fometimes  hurt 
themfelves  by  over-ading  their  part ; but  that  is 
their  own  fault.  The  man  who  dies  a martyr  to 
mere  vociferation,  merits  not  our  fympathy. 

The  morning  has  by  all  medical  writers  been 
reckoned  the  beft  time  for  ftudy.  It  is  fo.  But  it 
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is  alio  the  moil  proper  feafon  for  exercife,  while  the 
ftotnach  is  empty,  and  the  fpirits  refreftied  with 
fleep.  Studious  people  lhould  therefore  frequently 
fpend  the  morning  in  fome  manly  diverfion  abroad. 
This  would  make  them  return  to  iludy  with  greater 
alacrity,  and  would  be  of  more  fervice  than  twice 
the  time  after  their  fpirits  are  worn  out  with  fa- 
tigue.. It  is  not  fufficient  to  take  diverfion  only 
when  we  can  think  no  longer.  Every  iludious 
perfon  iliould  make  it  a part  of  his  bufinefs,  and 
fliould  let  nothing  interrupt  his  hours  ot  recreation, 
more  than  thofe  of  the  ftudy. 

Mulic  has  a molt  happy  effedl  in  relieving  the 
mind.  It  would  be  wrell  if  every  ftudious  perfon 
were  fo  far  acquainted  with  that  fcience,  as  to  amufe 
himfelf  after  fevere  thought,  by  playing  luch  airs 
as  have  a tendency  to  roufe  the  fpirits,  and  in- 
fpire  chearfulnefs  and  good  humour. 

Studious  perfons  generally  fpend  their  mornings 
in  the  clofet,  and  their  evenings  in  company.  It 
were  better  to  invert  this  rule.  It  is  the  reproach 
ofdearning,  that  fo  many  of  her  fons,  to  relieve 
the  mind  after  ftudy,  betake  themfelves  to  the  ufe 
of  ftrong  liquors.  This  indeed  is  a remedy  ; but 
it  is  a defperate  one,  and  always  ends  in  deftruc- 
tion.  Would  fuch  perfons,  when  their  fpirits  are 
low,  get  on  horfeback,  and  gallop  ten  or  a dozen 
miles,  they  would  find  it  a more  effedlual  remedy 
than  all  the  ftrong  liquors  in  the  world.  A good 
horfe  is  the  belt  preventive  medicine  that  we  can 
recommend  to  the  ftudious.  This  is  better  than 
all  the  nervous  antidotes  of  the  {hops,  and  will  in 
the  end  be  found  much  cheaper. 

It  is  really  to  be  regretted,  that  men,  while  in 
health,  pay  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  things.  How 
conjmon  is  it  to  fee  a wretch,  over-run  with  ner- 
vous difeafes,  bathing,  walking,  riding,  and,  in  a 
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word,  doing  every  thing  for  health  after  it  is  gone  ; 
yet,  if  any  one  had  recom  mended  thefe  things  by 
way  of  prevention,  his  advice  would  have  been 
treated  with  contempt,  or  at  leaft  with  neglect. 
Such  is  the  weaknels  of  human  nature,  and  fuch 
the  folly  and  want  of  forefight  even  of  thofe  who 
ought  to  be  the  wifeft  of  mankind  ! 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF  DISTINGUISHING  AND  CURING 
DISEASES. 


BEfore  we  proceed  to  the  particular  treat- 
ment of  diieafes,  it  will  be  neceftary  to  lay 
down  fome  general  rules  for  diftinguifhing  one  dif- 
eafe  frum  another,  as  the  danger  of  miitaking  the 
difeafe  often  deters  people  from  attempting  to  re- 
lieve the  lick. 

To  dillinguilh  difeTes  is  the  moft  difficult  part 
of  the  pradice  of  phyiic.  So  near  a refemblance 
do  the  fymptons  of  one  difeafe  often  bear  to  thofe 
of  another,  that  they  may  deceive  the  moft  Ikilful 
phyfieian.  We  do  not  mean  in  this  place  to  give 
the  diftinguilhing  marks  of  every  particular  difeafe, 
bat  only  to  put  the  reader  upon  his  guard,  by 
pointing  out  a few  of  thofe  difeales  which  have  the 
neareft  refemblance  to  one  another,  and  which 
the  unwary  and  inattentive  may  be  moft  apt  to 
miftake. 
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The  fmall-pox  and  meafles  are  both  preceded 
by  chilnefs  and  ihivering,  with  heat  and  cold  by 
turns,  a quick  pulfe,  great  third,  and  other  fymp- 
toras  of  a fever.  In  both,  the  eruption  appears 
about  the  third  ' or  fourth' day,  in  little  lpots  re- 
fembling  flea-bites.  Thus  far  the  difeafe  cannot 
be  certainly  known  ; but  on  the  fecond  or  third 
day  from  the  eruption,  the  fmall-pox  begin  to  rife 
and  to  fill  with  matter ; which  plainly  lhows  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe. 

The  petechial  or  fpotted  fever,  may  be  known 
from  the  miliary  by  this  mark,  that  in  the  former 
the  fpots  never  rife  above  the  fkin,  whereas,  in 
the  latter,  the  Ikin  is  rough,  and  before  the  erup- 
tion appears,  the  patient  complains  of  chilnefs, 
itching  in  the  Ikin,  and  oppreffion  of  the  bread. 

Though  there  be  a great  fimilarity  in  the  fird 
fymptoms  of  all  fevers,  yet  an  attentive  obferver 
may  generally  difcover  to  what  clafs  they  belong. 
Thus  a burning  fever  may  be  known  by  the  in- 
tenfe  heat  of  the  whole  body,  a dry  parched  Ikin, 
a chapt  tongue,  and  unquenchable  third.  Malig- 
nant fevers  are  generally  owing  to  infeclion.  They 
may  be  known  by  the  patient’s  fudden  lofs  of 
drength,  perpetual  watching,  &c.  A catarrhal 
fever  is  known  by  a running  at  the  nofe,  a hoarfe- 
nefs,  and  a fenfe  of  fulnefs  in  the  bread. 

The  pcripneumony  and  pleurify  may  be  diflin- 
guifhed  by  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  pain  is  more 
acute,  and  in  the  former  the  oppreffion  of  the  bread 
and  difficulty  of  breathing  are  greater ; and  the 
fpittle  is  generally  timdured  with  blood. 

Intermittent  fevers  or  agues  are  known  by  then- 
leaving  the  patient,  and  returning  at  certain  pe- 
riods, as  once  a-diiy,  once  in  two  days,  three  days, 
or  the  like.  They  are  denominated  from  the  fpace 
between  the  fits,  as  quotidian,  or  every-day  agues, 
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tertian,  or  fuch  as  return  every  other  day,  quar- 
tan, &-C. 

A he&ic  fever  may  be  known  by  its  fupervening 
to  fome  other  diforder,  as  the  dropfy,  confumption, 
fcurvy,  &-c.  It  differs  from  a flow  fever  in  this, 
that  the  pulfe  is  always  quick,  but  remarkably  fo 
in  the  morning  ; whereas,  the  pulfe  in  a flow  fe- 
ver is  more  natural  in  a morning,  and  before 
meals,  though  it  be  more  quick  after  eating:  Be- 
fides,  in  a flow  fever  the  weaknefs  is  not  fo  great 
as  in  a hectic. 

An  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  may  be  diftin- 
guilhed.from  a cardialgia,  an  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  &-c.  by  a fenfe  of  the  moll  intenfe  heat  in 
the  ftomach,  a fever  attended  with  a quick,  un- 
equal, and  weak  pulfe,  and  a prodigious  uneafinefs 
upon  taking  any  thing  into  the  ftomach. 

An  inflammation  in  the  concave  part  of  the 
Jiver  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  baftard  pleu- 
rify,  by  the  fever  being  lefs  violent,  the  breath- 
ing ealier,  and  the  pain  lower  down.  Belides, 
the  baftard  pleurify  generally  goes  off  on  the  fe- 
venth  day  ; whereas,  the  inflammation  of  the  liver 
is  a tedious  difeafe,  and  often  ends  in  an  abfcefs, 
which  occaiions  a he&ic  fever,  or  a dropfy,  &c. 

A phrenzy,  or  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
cf  the  brain,  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  madnefs, 
a common  delirium,  the  hydrophobia,  &c.  by  the 
burning  fever,  the  continual  watching,  and  the 
violent  pulfaticn  of  the  arteries  about  the  head 
and  temples,  which  always  attend  it.  It  differs 
from  a delirium,  in  being  more  violent ; from  mad- 
nefs, in  being  an  acute  diieafe ; and  from  the  hy- 
drophobia in  this,  that  the  patient  has  no  averlion 
from  liquids. 

A nephritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  kidneys, 
mav  be  ■ diftinguilhed  from  a fit  of  the  gravel,  by 
a fixed,  dull,  prefling  pain  in  the  loins,  which 
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continues  long-;  whereas,  the  pain  in  a fit  of  the 
gravel  is  more  violent,  lefs  fixed,  and  generally 
extends  downwards. 

External  inflammations*  are  eafiiy  diftinguifhed. 
An  eryjipelas , or  St  Anthony’s  fire,  only  aflfedls  the 
fkin  with  rednefs,  tumour,  and  pain  ; whereas,  a 
phlegmon  reaches  to  the  fubjacent  mufcles,  and  a 
gangrene  penetrates  not  only  the  mufcles,  but 
even  the  tendinous  and  nervous  parts,  and  is  at- 
tended with  great  heat,  pain, .and  rednefs,  which 
at  length  change  into  a livid  or  black  colour. 

A ftone  defeending  by  the  ureters  may  eafiiy 
be  miftaken  for  a fit  of  the  cholic,  as  both  are 
attended  with  violent  pain,  vomiting,  &c.  In  the 
former,  however,  the  pain  is  more  fixed  in  the 
loins,  is  attended  with  fhiverings,  and  as  the  ftone 
defeends,  the  pain  reaches  downwards,  and  occa- 
fions  a numbnefs  of  the  thigh  on  the  fide  affedft- 
ed  ; there  is  alfo  a frequent  inclination  to  pals 
water,  with  fome  degree  of  ftrangury ; whereas, 
in  the  cholic,  the  pain  is  chiefly  about  the  navel, 
and  the  belly  is  generally  diftended  with  wfind. 

The  gout  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  rheu- 
matifm,  by  its  attacking  the  extremities  chiefly, 
and  being  attended  with  a greater  inflammation, 
and  more  violent  pain.  It  may  likewife  be  diftin- 
guifhed from  venereal  pains,  by  its  being  more 
violent  in  the  day ; whereas,  they  are  raoft  fevere 
in  the  night. 

The  piles  may  be  miftaken  for  a dyfentery,  as 
both  tinge  the  ftools  with  blood,  though  the  one 
be  a dangerous  difeafe,  and  the  other  in  many 
cafes  a faluta^y  evacuation.  In  the  piles,  however, 
the  blood  flows  without  pain  or  gripes  ; whereas, 
in  the  dyfentery,  the  ftools  are  attended  with  the 
moft  violent  gripes,  fpafms,  &c. 

Coughs  may  be  owing  to  cold,  an  ulcer  in  the 

lungs,  an  afthma,  &c.  The  belt  way  to  diftinguifh 
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them  is,  to  examine  into  the  caufe,  to  obferve 
what  the  patient  fpits,  and  to  mark  the  continu- 
ance of  the  difeafe.  A cough  occasioned  by  catch- 
ing cold,  is  generally  attended  with  a difcharge  of 
phlegm,  and  is  feldom  of  long  continuance,  ihat 
which  is  owing  to  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs,  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  an  he&ic  fever,  and  the  ipittle 
is  mixed  with  matter.  An  afthmatic  cough  is  ge- 
nerally owing  to  wind  or  fpalms,  and  feldom  ad- 
mits of  relief  from  medicine. 

A head-ach,  which  proceeds  from  too  great  a 
quantity  of  blood  being  forced  into  the  veffels  of 
the  brain,  is  generally  attended  with  heat,  led- 
nefs,  and  a fwelling  of  the  lace,  a great  puliation 
of  the  arteries  of  the  neck,  &-c.  That  kind  of 
head-ach,  which  is  the  effect  of  venereal  contagion, 
may  be  known  by  its  being  generally  word  in  the 
night.  When  the  head-ach  is  owing  to  an  effufion 
of  ferum  or  blood  into  the  finuoiities  of  the  bones 
of  the  forehead,  the  pain  is  obllinate,  ftiarp,  and 
fixed  ; it  is  generally  lituated  in  the  bottom  ot  the 
forehead,  and  above  the  eyes.  When  the  head  is 
difordered  from  crudities  in  the  ftomach  or  wind, 
it  may  be  known  from  belching,  and  the  increafe 
of  the  diforder  upon  ufing  flatulent  food,  &c. 

An  apoplexy  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a fyn- 
cope,  or  fainting  fit,  by  the  colour  of  the  face,  the 
breathing,  and  the  pulfe  continuing  much  the 
fame  as  in  health;  whereas,  in  a fyncope,  the 
pulfe  and  breathing  are  imperceptible,  the  face  is 
pale,  and  the  body  grows  cold.  An  apoplexy 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  a catalepfy,  becaufe  the 
latter  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  keeps  the  member 
quite  rigid,  and  in  the  fame  pofture  as  at  the  time 
of  the  attack. 

A proper  attention  to  the  age,  fex,  conftitution, 
temper  of  mind,  8tc.  of  the  patient,  would  greatly 
affift  us  in  finding  out  and  diftinguifhing  difeafes, 
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Thus,  in  children  the  fibres  arc  lax  and  foft ; in 
adults,  rigid  and  tenfe.  in  young  people,  the  nerves 
are  extremely  irritable,  and  the  fluids  thin.  In 
old  age,  the  nerves  become  almoft  infenfible,  and 
many  of  the  vedels  imperviable.  Thefe,  and  num- 
berlefs  other  peculiarities,  render  the  difeafes  of 
the  young  and  thofe  of  the  aged  very  different; 
and  of  courfe  they  muff  require  different  treat- 
ment. 

Not  only  the  age,  but  alfo  the  fex  of  the  pa- 
tient, claims  our  attention.  Females  are  liable  to. 
many  peculiar  difeafes.  Their  nervous  fyftem  be- 
ing weak  and  delicate,  they  are  eafier  affedled  with 
lpaftic  or  convulfive  diforders  than  males.  This  is 
the  true  iource  of  mofl  of  the  difeafes  of  the  fair 
lex,  and  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
treatment  of  their  diforders. 

Xv'e  ought  likewife  to  attend  to  the  particular 
conffitutiori.  This  not  only  predifpofes  perfons  to 
peculiar  difeafes,  Dut  likewife  makes  it  neceffary 
that  their  dueafes  be  treated  in  a very  different 
manner,  for  example,  a delicate  period,  with 
weak  nerves,  can  neither  bear  bleeding,  nor  any 
other  evacuation,  to  the  fame  extent  as  one  whofe 
conftitulion  is  hardy  and  robuff. 

The  temper  of  mind  ought  likewife  to  be  attend- 
ed to  in  difeafes.  Fear,  anxiety,  and  a fretful 
temper,  both  occafion  and  aggravate  diieafes. 
The  medicine  of  the  mind  is  too  little  regarded. 
In  vain  do  we  apply  medicines  to  the  body  to 
remove  difeafes  which  proceed  from  the  mind. 
When  that  is  the  cafe,  the  beff  medicine  is  to 
foetbe  the  paffions,  divert  the  mind  from  anxious 
Thought,  and  to  cherifh  the  hopes  of  the  patient. 

Attention  ought  likewife  to  be  paid  to  the  place 
where  the  patient  lives,  the  air  he  breathes,  his  . 
diet,  occupation,  &c.  Such  as  live  in  low  marfhy 
countries,  are  fubjed  to  many  difeafes  which' are 
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unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  high  countries; 
Thole  who  breathe  the  impure  air  of  cities,  have 
many  maladies,  to  which  the  more  happy  mines 
are  Grangers.  Such  as  feed  grofsly,  and  indulge 
in  ftrong  liquors,  are  liable  to  difeafes  which  do 
not  affect  the  temperate  and  abfternious.  The 
iituation  of  life,  as  has  been  obferved,  likewife 
predifpofes  men  to  peculiar  difeafes.  Thus  the 
laborious,  the  fedentaryf- the  itpdious,  &c.  are 
liable  to  particular  maladies  from  the  very  occupa- 
-tioris  which  they  follow. 

It  is  necefiary  to  inquire,  whether,  or  not  the 
patient  has  been  guilty  of  any  excefs  in  eating  or 
drinking,  if  be  has  overilrained  himfelf,  has  drank 
cold  liquor  when  he  was  warm,  lain  on  the  damp 
ground,  changed  his  ufual  cloathing,  or,  in  a word, 
done  any  thing  that  might  obltrud  the  perfpira- 
tion.  It  will  all’o  be  proper  to  inquire,  if  any 
ufual  evacuation,  as  fweeting  of  the  feet,  blues, 
&c.  has  been  Hopped.  The  Hate  of  the  belly 
fhould  like  wife  be  inquired  into.  CoHivenefs  alone 
will  occafion  difeafes,  and  the  removing  of  it  will 
cure  them. 

It  is  likewife  necefiary  to  inquire,  what  difeafes 
the  patient  has  formerly  been  rnoft  liable  to,  and 
what  medicines  were  molt  beneficial.  If  medi- 
cines have  been  adminiftered,  it  will  be  proper  to 
inquire  into  their  effed.  It  will  likewife  be  ne- 
cefiary to  inquire,  what  kind  of  medicines  are  moft 
agreeable  to  the  patient,  or  if  he  has  an  averfion 
to  any  particular  drug,  &c. 

It  is  alfo  necefiary  to  inquire,  whether  the  pa- 
tient can  perform  with  eale  all  the  animal  and. 
vital  fundions,  or  which  of  them  gives  him  pain  ; 
and  alfo  to  inquire,  if  all  the  different  fecrqtions 
go  duly  on,  as  the  perfpiration,  difeharge  of  urine, 
&c. 

The  nature  of  the  difeafe  is  likewife  to  be  in- 
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quired  into,  as,  whether  it  be  primary  or  fecondary  ; 
whether  Ample  or  complicated  with  l'ome  other 
difeafe  ; whether  it  be  external  or  internal ; whe- 
ther epidemic  or  not ; whether  it  be  the  effedl  of 
age,  intemperance,  infection,  or  owing  to  a vitia- 
ted date  of  the  humours,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


OF  FEVERS  IN  GENERAL. 

A Fever  is  the  moil  general  difeafe  incident  to 
mankind.  It  attacks  every  age,  fex,  and  confti- 
tuticn,  and  affects  every  part  of  the  body ; nor  is 
the  mind  itfelf  free  from  its  influence.  A fever  is 
known  by  a quick  pulfe,  an  increafed  heat,  and  a 
difficulty  in  performing  fome  of  the  vital  or  ani- 
mal functions,  as  breathing,  walking,  &c  *. 

Fevers  are  divided  into  continual,  remitting, 
and  intermitting,  by  a continual  fever  is  meant, 
that  which  never  leaves  the  patient  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  or  which  Ihews  no  re- 
markable increafe  or.  abatement  in  the  fymptoms. 
This  kind  of  fever  is  likewife  divided  into  acute, 
flow,  and  malignant.  The  fever  is  called  acute , 
when  its  progrefs  is  quick,  and  the  fymptoms  vio- 
lent ; but  when  thefe  are  more  gentle,  it  is  gene- 
rally denominated  Jlow.  When  lived  or  petechial 
fpots  fliow  a putrid  date  of  the  humours,  the 
fever  is  called  malignant , putrid , or  petechial. 

A remitting  fever  differs  from  a continual,  only 
in  degree.  It  has  frequent  increafes  and  decreafes, 

or 

* The  chara&eriflic  fymptoms  of  fever  are  ficknefs  and  naufea, 
a fenfe  of  debility  or  languor,  pain  of  the  head  or  back,  a rigor  or 
chillinefs  alternating  with  hot  fits  or  flulhings,  a fenfe  of  third,  with 
a parched  foul  tongue,  a dry  hot  Ikin,  a quick  pulfe — and  thefe  fymp- 
toms without  any  primary  local  affeRion, 
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or  exacerbations  and  remiffions,  but  never  wholly 
leaves  the  patient  during  the  courfe  o.  the  difeafe. 
Intermitting  fevers,  or  agues,  are  thofe  ^hich, 
during  the  time  that  the  patient  may  be  .aid  to 
be  ill,  have  evident  intervals  or  remimons  01  the 


^ As  a fever  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  effort  of  Nature 
to  free  herfelf  from  an  offending  caufe,  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  the  fick, 
to  obferve  with  diligence,  which  way  Nature  points, 
and  to  endeavour  to  aflift  her  operations.  Our 
bodies  are  fo  framed,  as  to  have  a conftant  ten- 
done v to  expel  or  throw  off  whatever  is  inju.ious 
to  health.  This  is  generally  done  by  urine,  fweat, 
ftool,  expectoration,  vomit,  or  fome  other  evacua- 
tion. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  if  the  efforts  of  Na- 
ture, at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  were  duly  at- 
tended to  and  promoted,  it  would  feldom  continue 
longer  than  twenty-four  hours ; but  when  her  at- 
tempts are  either  negleded,  or  counteracted,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  the  difeafe  be  prolonged.  There  are 
daily  inftances  of  perfons,  who,  after  catching  cold, 
have  all  the  fymptoms  of  a beginning  fever ; but 
by  keeping  warm,  drinking  diluting  liquors,  bath- 
ing their  feet  in  warm  water,  &c.  the  iymptoms 
in  a few  hours  difappear,  and  the  danger  is  pre- 
vented. In  a word,  almoft  every  fever  proceeding 
from  an  obftructed  perfpiration,  might  be  carried 
off,  or  its  danger  prevented,  by  timely  care. 

Our  defign  is  not  to  enter  into  a critical  inquiry 
into  the  nature,  caufes,  &-e.  of  fevers,  but  to 
mark  their  moft  obvious  fymptoms,  and  to  point 
out  the  proper  treatment  of  the  patient,  with  re- 
fped  to  his  diet,  drink,  air,  warmth,  &-c.  in  the 
different  ltages  of  the  difeafe.  In  thefe  articles, 
the  inclinations  of  the  patient  will,  in  a great 
meafure,  dired  our  condud. 
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Almoft  every  perfon  in  a fever  cbm'pkflhs  6f 
great  third,  and  calls  out  for  drink,  efpecially  of 
a cooling  nature.  This  at  once  points  out  the  ufe 
of  water , which  we  may  venture  to  call  the  great- 
elt  febrifuge  in  nature.  What  is.fo  likely  to  abate 
the  heat,  attenuate  the  humours,  remove  fpaiir.s 
and  obftru&ions,  promote  perfpiration,  increafe  the 
quantity  of  urine,  and,  in  ihort,  produce  every 
falutary  effed,  in  an  ardent  or  inflammatory  lever, 
as  drinking  plentifully  of  tvatcr,  thin  gruel,  or 
any  other  weak,  diluting  liquor,  of  which- water  is 
the  bafis  ? The  neceflity  ol  diluting  bailors  is 
pointed  out  by  the  dry  tongue,  the  parched  tkin, 
and  the  hurtling  heat,  as  well  as  by  the  unquench- 
able thii ft  of  the  patient  *. 

Many  < cooling  liquors,  which  are  extremely 
grateful  to  patients  in  a fever,  may  be  prepared 
from  fruits,  roots,  and  acid  vegetables,  as  decoc- 
tions of  tamarinds,  apple-tea,  orange-whey,  and 
the  like.  Mucilaginous  liquors  might  alfo  be  pre- 
pared from  marfh-mallow  roots,  linfeed,  lime-tree 
buds,  and  many  other  vegetables.  Thefe  liquors, 
efpecially  when  acidulated,  are  highly  agreeable 
to  the  patient,  and  fhould  never  be  denied  him.  . 

At  the  beginning  cf  a fever,  the  patient  gene- 
rally complains  cf  great  laffitude  or  wearinefs,  and 
has  no  inclination  to  move.  This  evidently  fhows 
the  propriety  of  keeping  him  eafy,  and,  if  poflible, 
in  bed ; which  relaxes  the  fpafms,  abates  the  vio- 
lence of  the  circulation,  and  gives  Nature  an  op- 
portunity or  exerting  all  her  force  to  overcome  the 
dife^fe.  The  bed  alone  would  often  remove  a 
fever  at  the  beginning ; but  when  the  patient 
firuggles  with  the  difeafe,  inflead  of  driving  it  off, 

he 

* Vomiting,  by  freeing  tbe  fyftem  from  a lca'd  of  undigelted  fti- 
jpiilating  food,  is  fiequentlyof  the  greateft  feivice,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  negledted,  at  the  commencement  cf  fevers.  It  may 
'even  frequently  be  repeated  with  advantage. 
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he  on iy  fixes  it  the  deeper,  and  renders  it  mere 
dangerous.  This  observation  is  too  citen  Vermel 
in  travellers,  who  happen,  when  on  a journey,  to 
be  feized  with  a fever/  Their  anxiety  to  get  home, 
induces  them  to  travel  with  the  fever  upon  them ; 
which  tpndud  l'eidom  fails  to  render  it  fatal. 

In  fevers,  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  fhould 
be  kept  eafy.  Company  is  feldom  agreeable  to 
the  lick.  Indeed  every  thing  that  diiliirbs  the 
imagination,  increafes  the  diieafe  ; for  which  rea- 
fon,  every  perfen  in  a fever  Ought  to  be  kept  per- 
fectly quiet,  and  neither  allowed  to  lee  nor  hear 
any  thing  that  may  in  the  kail  affeCt  or  difcom- 
pofe  his  mind. 

Though  a perfon  in  a fever  has  the  greateft  in- 
clination for  drink,  yet  he  feldom  has  any  appe- 
tite for  folid  food ; from  whence  we  may  fee  the 
impropriety  of  loading  his  ftomach  with  vidtual?. 
Much  folid  food  in  a fever  is  every  way  hurtful. 
It  opprefles  nature,  and  inftead  of  nourilhing  the 
patient,  ferves  only  to  feed  the  difeal'e.  What 
food  the  patient  takes,  fhould  be  in  fmall  quantity, 
light,  and  eafy  of  digeftion.  It  ought  to  be  chiefly 
of  the  vegetable  kind,  as  water-pap,  malted  apples, 
water-gruel,  and  fuch  like. 

Poor  people,  when  any  of  their  family  are  taken 
ill,  run  dire&ly  to  their  rich  neighbours  for  cordials, 
and  pour  wines,  fpirits,  &-c.  into  the  patient,  who 
perhaps  never  had  been  accuftomed  to  tafte  fuch 
liquors  when  in  health.  If  there  be  any  degree 
of  fever,  this  conduct  mult  increafe  it ; and  if 
there  be  none,  this  is  the  ready  way  to  raife  one. 
Stuffing  the  patient  'with  fweet-meats,  and  other 
delicacies,  is  likewiie  very  pernicious.  Thefe  are 
always  harder  to  .digelt  than  common  food,  and 
cannot  fail  to  do  hurt. 

Nothing  is  more  defired  by  a patient  in  a fever, 
than  frefli  air.  It  not  only  removes  his  anxiety, 

but 
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but  cools  the  blood,  revives  the  fpirits,  and  proves 
every  way  beneficial.  Many  patients  are  in  a 
manner  fiiffied  to  death  in  fevers,  for  want  of  frefii 
air ; yet  fuch  is  the  unaccountable  infatuation  of 
many  people,  that  the  moment  they  think  a per- 
fon  in  a fever,  they  imagine  he  fhould  be  kept  in 
a clofe  chamber,  into  which  not  one  particle  of 
frefh  air  muft  be  admitted.  There  ought  to  be  a 
conftant  ftream  of  frefh  air  into  a fick  perfon’s 
chamber,  fo  as  to  keep  it  always  in  a temperate 
degree  of  warmth,  which  ought  never  to  be 
greater  than  is  agreeable  to  one  in  perfed  health. 

Nothing  fpoils  the  air  of  a fick  perfon’s  cham- 
ber, or  hurts  the  patient  more,  than  a number  of 
people  breathing  in  it.  When  the  blood  is  in- 
flamed, or  the  humours  in  a putrid  ftate,  air  that 
has  been  breathed  over  and  over  will  greatly  in- 
creafe  the  difeafe.  Such  air  not  only  lofes  its 
lpring,  and  becomes  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  re- 
fpiration,  but  acquires  a noxious  quality,  which 
renders  it  in  a manner  poifonous  to  the  fick  *. 

In  fevers,  when  the  patient’s  fpirits  arejow  and 
deprefled,  he  is  not  only  to  be  fupported  with  cor- 
dials, but  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  cheer 
and  comfort  his  mind.  Many,  from  a miftaken 
zeal,  when  they  think  a perfon  in  danger,  inftead 

of 

* As  the  volume  of  air  in  the  lungs  has  been  long  known  to  be 
diminifhed  by  refpiration ; fo  this  was  formerly  explained  by  faying, 
that  the  air  had  loft  its  fpring  or  elafticity ; and  this  ldfs  of  lpring 
again  fervtd  to  explain  why  the  air  was  become  unfit  for  refpiration. 
Later  difcoveries,  however,  enable  us  to  account  for  thefe  phenomena 
in  a more  fatisfaftory  manner.  From  thefe  we  learn,  that  atmofphe- 
ric  air  confifls  of  two  principles,  namely,  vital  air,  and  mephetis, 
or  nitrogene  gas,  as  it  has  been  called.  Of  thefe  two  principles,  the 
one  only,  viz.  vital  air,  l'erves  the  purpofes  of  refpiration.  During 
this  procefs,  there  is  a conftant  wafte,  or  rather  abforption  of  this 
principle.  Ir  this  wafte  be  not  conftantly  fupplied  by  an  influx  of 
irelh  air,  the  remainder  becomes  in  time  totally  unfit  for  the  purpofe: 
and  this  will  happen  fooner  or  later,  in  proportion  as  the  wafte  has 
Veen  greater,  or  the  fupply  lefs. 
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of  folacing  his  mind  with  the  hopes  and  confola- 
lions  of  religion,  fright  him  with,  the  views  of  hell 
and  damnation,  &c.  It  would  be  uniuitable  lieie 
to  dwell  upon  the  impropriety  and  dangerous  con- 
fequences  of  this  conduct;  it  often  hurts  the  body, 
and  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  feldom  bene^ts  the 

foul. 

Amongft  common  people,  the  very  name  ot  a 
fever  generally  fuggefts  the  neceffity  of  bleeding. 
This  notion  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  molt 
fevers  having  been  formerly  of  an  inflammatory- 
nature  ; but  true  inflammatory  fevers  are  now  ieh 
dom  to  be  met  with.  Sedentary  occupations,  and 
a different  manner  of  living,  has  fo  changed  the 
ftate  of  difeales  in  Britain,  that  there  is  now  hardly 
one  fever  in  ten  where  the  lancet  is  neceflary. 
In  molt  low,  nervous,  and  putrid  fevers,  which 
are  now  fo  common,  bleeding  is  really  hurtful,  as 
it  weakens  the  patient,  and  links  his  fpirits,  &c. 
We  would  recommend  this  general  rule,  never  to 
bleed  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  unlefs  there  be 
evident  figns  of  inflammation.  Bleecung  is  an  ex- 
cellent medicine  when  neceflary,  but  ihould  never 
be  wantonly  performed. 

It  is  likewiie  a common  notion,  that  it  is  always 
neceflary  to  raife  a fweat  in  the  beginning  or  a 
fever.  As  fevers  often  proceed  from  an  obtlructed 
perfpiration,  this  notion  is  not  ill  founded.  It  the 
patient  only  lie  in  bed,  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  in 
warm  water,  and  drink  freely  of  water- gruel,  or 
any  other  weak,  diluting  liquor,  he  will  feldom 
fail  to  perfpire  freely.  The  warmth  of  the  bed, 
and  the  diluting  drink,  will  relax  the  univerfal 
fpafm,  which  generally  affecfls  the  lolids  at  the 
beginning  of  a fever ; it  will  open  the  pores,  and 
promote  the  perfpiration,  by  means  of  which,  the 
fever  may  often  be  carried  off.  But  inftead  of  this, 

the 
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the^  common  pradice  is,  to  heap  clothes  upon  the 
patient,  and  to  give  him  things  of  a hot  nature 
as  i pints,  fpiceries,  &c.  which  fire  his  blood  in- 
creale  the  ipafms,  and  render  the  difeafe  more 
dangerous. 

In  all  fevers,  a proper  attention  fhould  be  paid 
to  the  patient’s  longings.  Thefe  are  the  calls  of 
nature,  and  often  point  out  what  may  be  of  real 
me.  Patients  are  not  to  be  wantonly  indulged  in 
every  thing  that  the  fickiy  appetite  may  crave  • 
but  it  is  generally  right  to  let  them  have  a little 
of  what  they  eagerly  defire,,  though  it  mav  not 
leem  altogether  proper.  What  the  patient  longs 
lor,  his  fiomach  will  generally  digeff ; and  fuch 
things  have  fometimes  a very  happy  effed. 

When  a patient  is  recovering  from  a fever,  great 
care  is  neceftary  to  prevent  a relapfe.  Many 
perions,  by  too  loon  imagining  themfelves  well, 
have  relapfed,  or  contraded  fome  other  difeafe  of 
an  obfiinate  nature.  As  the  body  after  a fever  is 
weak  and  delicate,  it  is  neceffary  to  guard  againff 
catching  coxd.  Moderate  exerede  in  the  open  air 
will  be  of  ufe;  agreeable  company  will  alio  have 
a good  effed.  The  diet  mult  be  light,  but  nourifh- 
ing.  It  fhould  be  taken  frequently,  but  in  fmall 
quantities.  It  is  very  dangerous  at  fuch  a time  to 
eat  as  much  as  the  fiomach  craves. 


OF  INTERMITTING  FEVERS,  OR  AGUES. 

Intermitting  fevers  afford  the  beft  opportunity 
both  of  obferving  the  nature  of  a fever,  and  alfo 
the  effeds  of  medicine.  No  perfon  can  be  at  a 
lofs  to  difiinguifh  an  intermitting  fever  from  any  - 

other 
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other  difeafe ; and  the  proper  medicine  for  it  is  now 
almoft  univerfaliy  known. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  intermitting  fevers,  as  has 
been  obferved,  take  their  names  from  the  period 
in  which  the  fit  returns,  as  quotidians,  tertians, 
quartans,  &-c. 

CAUSES. Agues  are  occafioned  by  marfn- 

tfiluvia.  This  is  evident  from  their  abounding  in 
rainy  feafons,  and  being  moft  frequent  in  coun- 
tries where  the  foil  is  marfhy,  as  in  Holland,  the 
fens  of  Cambridgefhire,  the  Hundreds  of  EfiTex, 
&-c.  This  difeafe  is  alfo  occafioned  by  eating  ton 
much  ftone-fruit,  a poor  watery  diet,  damp  houfes, 
evening  dews,  lying  upon  the  wet  ground,  8cc. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  a high  country  remove 
to  a low  one,  they  feldom  fail  to  catch  an  inter- 
mitting fever,  and  to  ludh  the  difeafe  is  moft  apt 
to  prove  fatal.  In  a word,  whatever  relaxes  the 
folids,  diminilhes  the  peripiration,  or  obftru&s  the 
circulation  in  the  capillary  or  finall  veffels,  predif- 
pofes  the  body  to  agues. 

SYMPTOMS. An  intermitting  fe 

rally  begins  with  a pain  of  the  head  and  loins, 
wearinels  of  the  limbs,  coldnels  of  the  extremities, 
ftretching,  yawning,  with  fometimes  great  lick- 
nefs  and  vomiting  ; to  which  lucceed  lhivering  and 
violent  fnaking.  Afterwards  the  ikin  becomes 
moift,  and  a profufe  fweat  breaks  out,  which  ge- 
nerally terminates  the  fit  or  paroxyfm.  Some- 
times indeed  the  dileafe  comes  on  fuddenly,  when 
the  perfon  thinks  himfelf  in  perfefi  health  ; but 
it  is  more  commonly  preceded  by  liftlefinefs,  lofs 
ol  appetite,  and  the  fy mptoms  mentioned  above. 

REGIMEN. While  the  fit  continues,  the 

patient  may  drink  freely  of  water-gruel,  orange- 
whey,  weak  camomile-tea ; or,  if  his  fpirits  be 
sow,  lm all  wine-whey,  fharpened  with  the  juice 
cl  lemon.  His  diink  ought  to  be  a little  warm. 
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as  that  will  aflift  in  bringing  on  the  fweat,  and 
confequemly  fhorten  the  paroxyfm  *. 

Between  the  paroxyfms,  the  patient  muft  be 
fupported  with  food  that  is  nourifhing,  but  light 
and  eafy  of  digeftion,  as  veal  or  chicken- broths, 
fago,  gruel  with  a little  wine,  light  puddings,  &c. 
His  drink  may  be  fmail  negus,  acidulated  with 
the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  and  fometimes  a 
little  weak  punch.  He  ought  alfo  to  drink  infu- 
sions of  bitters,  as  camomile,  wormwood,  or  water- 
trefoil  tea,  and  may  now  and  then  take  a glafs  of 
fmail  wine,  in  which  gentian  root,  centaury,  or 
fome  other  bitter,  has  been  infufed. 

As  the  chief  intentions  of  cure  in  an  ague  are 
to  brace  the  folids,  and  promote  perfpiration,  the 
patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  between 
the  fits  as  he  can  bear.  If  he  be  able  to  go 
abroad,  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a machine, 
will.be  of  great  fervice.  But  if  he  cannot  bear 
that  kind  of  exercife,  he  ought  to  take  fuch  as  his 
ftrength  will  permit.  Nothing  tends  more  to  pro- 
long an  intermitting  fever,  than  indulging  a lazy 
indolent  difpofition, 

. Intermitting  fevers,  under  a proper  regimen, 
will  frequently  go  off  of  themfelves ; and  when 
the  difeafe  is  mild,  in  an  open  dry  country,  there 
is  feldom  any  danger  from  allowing  it  to  take  its 
courfe ; but  when  the  patient’s  flrength  is  exhaufl- 
ed,  and  the  paroxyfms  are  fo  violent  that  his  life 
is  in  danger,  medicine  ought  immediately  to  be 
adminiftered.  This,  however,  fhould  never  be  done 
till  the  difeafe  be  properly  formed,  that  is  to  fay, 
till  the  patient  has  had  feveral  fits  of  fliaking  and 
fweating. 

MEDI- 


* Five  and  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  given  focn  after 
.the  commencement  of  the  hot  fit,  in  a cup  of  the  patient’s  drink, 
have  been  recommended,  as  tending  greatly  to  promote  the  fweat, 
and  to  relieve  the  head. 
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MEDICINE. The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in 

the  cure  of  an  intermitting  fever,  is  to  cleanfe  the 
firft  paffages.  This  not  only  renders  the  applica- 
tion of  other  medicines  more  fafe,  but  likewife 
more  efficacious.  In  this  difeafe,  the  ftomach  is 
generally  overcharged  with  cold  vifcid  phlegm, 
and  frequently  great  quantities  of  bile  are  difchar- 
ged  by  vomit ; which  plainly  points  out  the  neceL- 
lity  of  fuch  evacuations.  Vomits  are  therefore  to 
be  adminiftered  before  the  patient  takes  any  other 
medicine.  A dofe  of  ipecacoanha  will  generally 
anfwer  this  purpofe  very  well.  Half  a dram  or  a 
fcruple  of  the  powder  will  be  fufficient  for  an 
adult,  and  for  a younger  perfon  the  dofe  muff;  be 
lefs  in  proportion.  After  the  vomit  begins  to  ope  - 
rate, it  may  be  wrought  off,  by  drinking  plenti- 
fully of  weak  camomile  tea.  The  vomit  fhould  be 
taken  two  or  three  hours  before  the  coming  on  of 
the  fit,  and  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
at  the  diltance  of  three  or  four  days  from  each 
other.  Vomits  not  only  cleanfe  the  ftomach,  but 
increafe  the  perfpiration,  and  all  the  other  iecre- 
tions,  which  render  them  of  fuch  importance,  that 
they  often  cure  intermitting  fevers  without  the 
affiftance  of  any  other  medicine.  Of  this  I have 
feen  many  inftances,  and  remember  myfelf  to  have 
been  completely  cured  of  a regular  tertian,  by 
taking  two  vomits  of  ipecacoanha,  and  obferving 
proper  regimen. 

Purging  medicines  are  likewife  ufeful,  and 
often  neceflary,  in  intermitting  fevers.  A fmart 
purge  has  been  Jcnown  to  cure  an  obftinate  ague, 
after  the  Jefuits  bark  and  other  medicines  had 
been  ufed  in  vain.  Vomits,  however,  are  more 
fuitable  in  this  difeafe,  and  render  purging  lefs 
necelfary  ; but  if  the  patient  be  afraid  to  take 
a vomit,  he  ought  in  this  cafe  to  cleanfe  the 

bowels 
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bowels  by  a dofe  or  two  of  Glauber’s  fait,  jalap,  or 
rhubarb,  &c  *.  • 

Bleeding  may  fometimes  be  proper  at  the  be- 
ginning of  an  intermitting  fever,  when  exceffive 
heat,  a delirium,  &c.  give  reafon  to  fufped  an 
inflammation  ; but  as  the  blood  is  very  feldom  in 
an  inflammatory  ftate  in  intermitting  fevers,  this 
operation  is  rarely  neceflary. 

After  proper  evacuations,  the  patient  may  fafely 
ufe  the  Jefuit’s  bark,  which  may  be  taken  in  any 
way  that  is  moft  agreeable  to  him.  As  it  would 
anfwer  no  purpofe  to  multiply  forms,  we  fhall  only 
mention  the  following. 

Two  ounces  of  the  bell  Jefuit’s  bark,  finely 
powdered,  maybe  divided  into  t/,  enty- four  dofes. 
Thefe  may  be  either  made 'into  bolufies  as  they 
are  ufed,  with  a little  fyrup  of  lemon,  or  mixed  in 
a glafs  ot  red  wine,  a cup  of  camomile-tea,  water- 
gruel,  or  the  like. 

In  an  ague  which  returns  every  day,  a dofe  of 
the  above  may  be  taken  every  two  hours  during 
the  interval  of  the  fit.  By  this  method,  the  pa- 
tient will  be  able  to  take  five  or  fix  dofes  between 
each  paroxyfm.  In  a tertian,  or  third-day  ague, 
it  will  be  fufficient  to  take  a dole  every  third 
hour,  during  the  interval,  and  in  a quartan  every 
fourth. . If  the  patient  cannot  take  fo  large  a dofe 
of  the  bark,  he  may  divide  each  of  the  powders 
into  two  parts,  and  take  one  every  hour.  For  a 
young  perfon,  a fmaller  quantity  of  this  medicine 

will 

* The  prefent  pra£tice,  we  believe,  does,  not  pay  much  attention 
to  thefe  formalities,  whatever  confequence  may  have  been  attached 
to  them. formerly.  The  bark  is,  in  general,  adminiltered  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  difeafe,  without  waiting,  as  has  been  recommend- 
ed, for  any  repetition  of  paroxyfms,  and  without  any  previous  pre- 
paration of  body,  a matter  that  made  a mighty  noife  in  former  times ; 
except  where  fymptoros  of  accidental  indigeftion,  or  a redundancy 
si  bile,  feem  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  a puke  or  a purge. 
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will  be  uifficient ; and  the  dofe  mull  be  adapted 
to  the  age,  conftitution,  Sec  *. 

The  above  quantity  will  feldorn  fail  to  remove 
an  ague ; but  the  patient  ought  not  to  leave  off 
taking  the  medicine  fo  foon  as  the  paroxyfms  are 
flopped,  but  jfhould  continue  to  ufe  it  till  fuch 
time  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe  the  difeafe  is  en- 
tirely overcome.  Mod:  of  the  failures  in  the  cure 
of  this  difeafe  are  owing  to  patients  not  conti- 
nuing to  ufe  the  medicine  long  enough.  They  are 
generally  directed  to  take  it  till  the  fits  are  Hop- 
ped, then  to  leave  it  off,  and  begin  again  at  fome 
diftance  of  time ; by  which  means  the  difeafe  ga- 
thers ftrength,  and  often  returns  with  as  much 
violence  as  before.  A relapfe  may  always  be  pre- 
vented by  the  patient’s  continuing  to  take  fmall 
dofes  of  the  medicine  for  fome  time  after  the  fymp- 
toms  difappear.  This  is  both  the  molt  fafe  and  ef- 
fectual method  of  cure. 

An  ounce  of  gentian  root,  calamus  aromaticus, 
and  orange-peel,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  three 
or  four  handfuls  of  chamomile  flowers,  and  an 
handful  of  coriander-feed,  all  bruifed  together  in  a 
mortar,  may  be  ufed  in  form  of  infufion  or  tea. 
About  half  an  handful  of  thefe  ingredients  may  be 
put  into  a tea-pot,  and  an  Englith  pint  of  boiling 
water  poured  on  them.  A cup  of  this  infufion 
may  be  drank  three  or  four  times  a-day.  This 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  re&ifies  the  blood,  and 
greatly  promotes  the  cure.  Such  patients  as  can- 
not drink  the  watery  infufion,  may  put  two  hand- 
fuls of  the  fame  ingredients  into  a bottle  of  white 
wine,  and  take  a glafs  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

K If 

* It  will  frequently  be  found  neceflary  to  give  the  bark  in  larger 
dofes,  or  to  repeat  them  oftener.  Indeed  the  belt  rule  for  regulating 
the  quantity  of  this  medicine,  is  to  give  it  as  often,  and  in  as  large 
dofes,  as  can  be  admitted  of  by  the  patient’s  ftomach.  In  this  way 
the  difeafe  will  be  fooneft  cured,  and  by  the  fraalleft  quantity  of  the; 
medicine. 
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If  patients  drink  freely  of  the  above,  or  any  other 
proper  infuiion  of  bitters,  a much  fmaller  quan- 
tity of  bark  than  is  generally  uled  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  cure  an  ague. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fundry  of  our 
own  plants  or  barks,  which  are  very  bitter  and 
allringent,  would  fucceed  well  enough  in  the  cure 
of  intermitting  fevers,  efpecially  when  affifted  by 
aromatics.  But  as  the  Jefuits  bark  has  been  long 
approved  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  and  is  now  to 
be  obtained  at  a very  reafonable  rate,  it  is  of  lefs 
importance  to  fearch  after  new  medicines.  We 
cannot,  however,  omit  taking  notice,  that  the  Je- 
fuits bark  is  very  often  adulterated,  and  that  it  re- 
quires confiderable  ikill  to  diftinguifh  between  the 
genuine  and  the  falfe.  This  ought  to  make  people 
very  cautious  of  whom  they  purchafe  it. 

Thofe  who  cannot  fwallow  the  bark  in  fubftance, 
may  take  it  in  decodion  or  infuiion.  An  ounce  * 
of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infufed  in  a bottle  of 
• white  wine  for  four  or  five  days,  frequently  fhaking 
the  bottle  ; afterwards  let  the  powder  fublide,  and 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  A wine-glafs  may  be 
drank  three  or  four  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  as 
there  is  occafion.  If  a decoction  be  more  agree- 
able, an  ounce  of  the  bark,  and  two  drams  of 
lhake-root  bruited,  with  a dram  of  fait  of  worm- 
wood, may  be  boiled  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  water, 
into  half  a pint.  To  the  {trained  liquor  may  be 
added  an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  a glafs  of 
it  taken  thrice  a.day,  or  oftener  if  neceffary. 

In  obftinate  agues  the  bark  will  be  found  much 
more  efficacious  when  affilted  by  warm  cordials, 
than  if  taken  alone.  This  I have  had  frequently 
occafion  to  obferve  in  a country  where  intermitting 

fevers 

* The  bark  may  be  taken,  with  propriety,  ir.  double  the  propor- 
tion that  is  here  mentioned; 
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fevers  were  endemical.  The  bark  felaom  fucceed- 
ed,  unlefs  affifted  by  fnake-root,  ginger,  canella 
alba,  or  fome  other  warm  aromatics*.  When  the 
fits  are  very  frequent  and  violent,  in  which  cafe 
the  fever  often  approaches  towards  an  inflammatory 
nature,  it  will  be  fafer  to  leave  out  the  aromatics, 
and  to  add  in  their  place  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of 
wormwood.  But  in  obftinate  tertians  or  quartans, 
in  the  end  of  autumn  or  beginning  of  winter,  warm 
and  cordial  medicines  are  abfolutely  necefiary. 

As  autumnal  and  winter  agues  generally  prove 
much  more  obflinate  than  thofe  which  attack  the 
patient  in  fpring  or  fummer,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  medicines  longer  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter.  A perfon  who  is  feized 
with  an  intermitting  fever  in  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter, ought  frequently,  if  the  feafon  prove  rainy,  to 
take  a little  of  the  medicine,  although  the  dif- 
eafe  be  cured,  to  prevent  a relapfe,  till  the  return 
of  the  warm  feafon.  He  ought  likewile  to  take 
care  not  to  be  much  abroad  in  wet  weather,  efpe- 
cially  in  cold  moifl  eafterly  winds. 

When  agues  are  not  properly  cured,  they  often 
degenerate  into  obflinate  chronical  difeafes,  as  the 
dropfy,  jaundice,  &c.  For  this  reafon  all  poflible 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  have  them  radically  cured, 
before  the  humours  be  vitiated,  and  the  conftitu- 
tion  lpoiled. 

Though  nothing  is  more  rational  than  the  me- 
thod of  treating  intermitting  fevers,  jet,  by  fome 
flrange  infatuation,  more  charms  and  whimfical  re- 
medies are  daily  ufed  for  removing  this  than  any 
other  difeafe.  There  is  hardly  an  old  woman  who 
is  not  poflefied  of  a noftrum  for  flopping  an  ague ; 
and  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  that  many,  by  trading 

K 2 to 

( * The  Author  obferves,  in'  a fubfequent  edition,  in  fuch  cafes, 
half  an  ounce  of  Virginia  fnake-root,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  ef 
ginger,  may  be  mixed  up  with  two  ounces  of  the  baik. 
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to  fuch  people,  lofe  their  lives.  Thofe  in  diftrefs 
eagerly  grafp  at  any  thing  thac  promifes  fudden  re- 
lief; but  the  fhorteft  way  is  not  always  the  fafeft 
in  the  treatment  of  difeafes.  The  only  method  to 
obtain  a fate  and  lading  cure,  is  gradually  to  aflift 
nature  in  removing  the  caufe  of  the  diieafe. 

Some  people  try  bold,  or  rather  fool-hardy  ex- 
periments, to  cure  agues,  as  drinking  flrong  liquors, 
jumping  into  a river,  &-c.  Thefe  may  fometimes 
have  the  defired  effed,  but  mud  always  be  attended 
with  danger.  When  there  is  any  degree  of  in- 
flammation, or  the  lead  tendency  to  it,  fuch  expe- 
riments may  prove  fatal.  The  only  perfon  whom 
I remember  to  have  feen  die  in  an  intermitting  fe- 
ver, evidently  killed  himfeif  by  drinking  flrong 
liquor,  which  fome  perfon  had  perfuaded  him  would 
prove  an  infallible  remedy. 

Many  out-of-the-way  things  are  extolled  for  the 
cure  of  intermitting  fevers,  as  fpiders’  cobwebs, 
lnuflings  of  candles,  &c.  Though  thefe  may  fome- 
times  fucceed,  yet  their  very  naltinefs  is  fufficient 
to  fet  them  adde,  efpecially  when  cleanly  medi- 
cines will  anfwer  the  purpofe  better.  The  only 
medicine  that  can  be  depended  upon,  for  tho- 
roughly curing  an  intermitting  fever,  is  the  Jefuits 
bark.  It  may  always  be  ufed  with  fafety  : And 
I can  honeftly  declare;  that  in  all  my  pra&ice  I 
never  knew  it  fail,  when  properly  applied,  and 
duly  perfifted  in. 

Where  agues  are  endemical,  even  children  are 
often  afflidted  with  that  difeafe.  Such  patients  are 
very  difficult  to  cure,  as  they  can  feldom  be  brought 
to  take  the  bark,  or  any  other  difagreeable  medi- 
cine. One  method  of  rendering  this  medicine 
move  palatable  is,  to  make  it  into  a mixture  with 
diddled  waters  and  fyrup,  and  afterward  to  give  it 
an  agreeable  fharpnefs  with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of 
vitriol.  This  both  improves  the  medicine,  and 
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takes  off  the  naufeous  tafte.  The  bark  may  be  ad- 
miniftered  to  children  in  form  of  clyfter,  when  they 
will  not  take  it  by  the  mouth.  Wine- whey  is  a 
very  proper  drink  for  a child  in  an  ague  ; to  half 
an  Englilh  pint  of  which  may  be  put  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn.  Exercifeis  likewife 
ofconliderable  fervice;  and  when  the  dileafe  proves 
obftinate,  the  child  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  re- 
moved to  a warm  dry  air.  His  food  ought  to  be 
nourilhing,  and  he  fliould  fornetimes  have  a little 
generous  wine. 

We  have  been  the  more  full  upon  this  difeafe, 
becaufe  it  is  very  common,  and  becaufe  few  pa- 
tients in  an  ague  apply  to  pbylicians  unlefs  in  ex- 
tremities. There  are,  however,  many  cafes  in 
which  the  dileafe  is  very  irregular,  being  compli- 
cated with  other  dileafes,  or  attended  with  fymp- 
toms  which  are  both  very  dangerous  and  difficult 
to  underftand.  All  thefe  we  have  purpofely  paffed 
over,  as  they  would  only  bewilder  the  generality 
of  readers.  When  the  difeafe  is  very  irregular,  or 
the  fymptoms  dangerous,  the  patient  ought  imme- 
diately to  apply  to  a phylician,  and  Itri&ly  to  fol- 
low his  advice. 

To  prevent  agues,  people  mult  avoid  their  caufes. 
Thefe  have  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  fection  ; we  ffiail  therefore  only  add 
one  preventive  medicine,  which  may  be  of  ufe  to 
fuch  as  are  obliged  to  live  in  low  marffiy  countries, 
or  who  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  difeafe. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  belt  Jefuits  bark,  half  an 
ounce  of  Virginian  fnake-root,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  orange-peel ; bruife  them  all  together,  and  in- 
fufe  for  five  or  fix  days  in  a bottle  of  brandy,  Hol- 
land gin,  or  any  good  fpirit;  afterwards  pour  off 
the  clear  liquor,  and  take  a wine-glafs  of  it  twice  or 
thrice  a- day.  This  indeed  is  recommending  a 
dram ; but  the  bitter  in  a great  meafure  takes  off 
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the  ill  effe&s  of  the  fpirit.  Thofe  who  do  not  chufe 
it  in  brandy  may  infufe  it  in  wine  ; and  fuch  as 
can  bring  themfelves  to  chew  the  bark,  will  find 
that  method  lucceed  very  well.  Gentian- root,  or 
calamus  aromaticus,  may  alfo  be  chewed  by  turns 
for  the  fame  purpoie.  All  bitters  feem  to  be  anti- 
dotes to  agues,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  warm  and 
aftringent. 


OF  AN  ACUTE  CONTINUAL  FEVER. 

This  fever  is  denominated  acute,  ardent,  or  in- 
flammatory. It  mofl  commonly  attacks  the  young, 
or  thofe  about  the  prime  or  vigour  of  life,  efpecially 
fuch  as  live  full,  abound  with  blood,  and  whofe 
fibres  are  ftrong  and  elaftic.  It  feizes  people  at  all 
feafons  of  the  year  ; but  is  moll  frequent  in  the 
fpring  and  beginning  of  fummer. 

CAUSES. An  ardent  fever  may  be  occafion- 

ed  by  any  thing  thqt  overheats  the  body,  as  vio- 
lent exercife,  fleeping  in  the  fun,  drinking  ftrong 
liquors,  eating  £piceries,  Sec.  It  may  likewife  be 
occafioned  by  any  thing  that  obftrudts  the  peri  pi- 
ration,  as  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  drinking 
cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  hot,  night-watching, 
or  fuch  like. 

SYMPTOMS. — A rigour  or  chill nefs  generally 
ufliers  in  this  fever,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by 
great  heat,  a frequent  and  full  pulfe,  a pain  of  the 
head,  dry  fkin,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a florid  coun- 
tenance, pains  in  the  back,  loins,  8ec.  To  thefe 
fucceed  difficulty  of  breathing,  ficknefs,  with  an  in- 
clination to  vomit.  The  patient  complains  of  great 
thirft,  has  no  appetite  for  folid  food,  is  reftlefs,  and 
his  tongue  generally  appears  black  and  rough. 
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A delirium,  exceffive  reftleffnefs  great  oppref- 
fion  of  the  bread,  with  laborious  refpiratlon  dart- 
ing; of  the  tendons,  hiccup,  cold,  clammy  fweats, 
and  an  involuntary  difcharge  of  urine,  are  gene- 
rally the  forerunners  of  death. 

As  this  difeafe  is  always  attended  with  canger, 
the  belt  medical  affiilance  ought  to  be  procured  as 
foon'  as  poffible.  A phy fician  may  be  of  ufe  at  the 
beginning,  but  his  lk.il!  is  often  of  no  avail  after- 
wards. _ .. 

We  cannot  here  omit,  once  for  all,  taxing  no- 
tice of  the  unaccountable  conduct  ofthofe  who  have 
it  in  their  power,  at  the  beginning  of  a fever,  to 
procure  the  bed  medical  affidance,  yet  put  !t  on 
till  things  come  to  an  extremity.  When  the  dii- 
eafe,  by  delay  or  wrong  treatment,  has  become  in- 
curable, and  has  exhauded  the  (Length  of  the  pa- 
tient, it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  relief  from  medicine, 
Phyficians  may  indeed  affilt  Nature  j but  theii  at- 
tempts mull  ever  prove  fruitlefs,  when  fne  is  no 
longer  able  to  co-operate  with  their  endeavours. 

REGIMEN. From  the  fymptoms  of  this  dif- 

eafe, it  is  evident,  that  the  blood  mull  be  thick  and 
vifcous,  by  which  its  circulation  through  the  fmall 
vedels  is  impeded  ; that  the  peripiration,  urine, 
and  all  the  other  fecretions,  aie  in  too  fmall  quan- 
tity  ; that  the  veffels  are  too  rigid,  and  the  heat  ot 
the  whole  body  too  great : All  theie  clearly  point 
out  the  neceffity  of  a regimen,  calculated  to  dilute 
the  blood,  allay  the  exceffive  heat,  remove  the 
fpafmodic  llri&ure  of'  the  veffels,  and  promote  the 
fecretions. 

Thefe  important  purpofes  may  be  greatly  prp- 
moted  by  drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors, 
as  thin-water-gruel,  oat-meal  tea,  clear  whey,  bar- 
ley-water, balm-tea,  apple-tea,  &-c.  Theie  ffiould 
be  fharpened  with  juice  of  orange,  jelly  of  currants, 
rafpberries,  and  fuch  like  : Orange-whey  is  hke- 
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wife  an  excellent  cooling  drink.  It  is  made  by 
boiling  a bitter  orange,  fliced  among  milk  and  wa-  - 
ter,  till  the  curd  feparates.  If  no  orange  can  be 
had,  a lemon,  a little  cream  of  tartar,  or  a few 
ipoonfuls  of  vinegar,  will  have  the  fame  effeft.  Two 
or  three  fpoonfuls  of  white  wine  may  be  occafionall y 
added  to  the  liquor  when  boiling. 

If  the  patient  be  coftive,  an  ounce  of  tamarinds, 
with  two  ounces  of  ftoned  railing  of  the  fun,  and  a 
couple  of  figs,'  may  be  boiled  in  three  Englilh  pints 
of  water  to  a quart.  This  makes  a very  pleafant 
drink,  and  may  be  ufed  at  difcretion.  The  com- 
mon pedk>ral  decodtion  is  likewife  a very  proper 
drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  barley, 
ftoned  railing  and  figs,  of  each  two  ounces,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  liquorice-root  fliced,  in  two  Eng- 
lish quarts  of  water,  till  one  half  be  confumed. 
The  barley  fliould  be  boiled  fome  time  before  the 
other  ingredients  are  put  in.  This,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  two  or  three  drams  of  purified  nitre,  or  fal- 
prunel,  will  not  only  be  a proper  drink,  but  prove 
an  exceeding  good  medicine.  A tea- cupful  of  it 
may  be  taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the 
patient’s  heat  and  tbirft  be  very  great. 

The  above  liquors  muft  all  be  drank  a little 
warm,  lhey  may  be  ufed  in  fmaller  quantities  at 
the  beginning  of  a fever,  but  more  freely  after- 
wards, in  order  to  afiift  in  carrying  off  the  mor- 
bid matter  by  the  different  excretions.  We  have 
mentioned  a vaiiety  of  liquors,  that  the  patient 
may  have  it  in  his  power  to  chufe  that  which  is 
mo  ft  agreeable,  and  that,  when  tired  of  one,  he 
may  have  recourfe  to  another. 

The  patient’s  diet  muft  be  very  fpare  and  light. 

All  forts  of  meats,  and  even  chicken- broths,  are 
to  be  avoided.  He  may  be  allowed  groat-gruel, 
panada,  or  light  bread  boiled  in  water,  and  after- 
wards ftrained ; to  which  may  be  added  a few 
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grains  of  common  fait,  and  a little  fugar,  which 
will  render  it  more  palatable.  He  may  eat  roafted 
spples  with  a little  fugar,  toalted  bread  with  a little 
currant  jelly,  boiled  prunes,  &c. 

It  will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  efpecially  in 
an  hot  feaion,  to  have  frefh  air  frequently  let  into 
his  chamber.  This,  however,  mull  always  be  done 
in  fuch  a manner  as  not  to  endanger  his  catching 
cold. 

It  is  a common  practice  to  load  the  patient  with 
bed-clothes,  under  the  pretence  of  making  him 
fweat,  or  defending  him  from  the  cold.  This  cu- 
from  has  many  ill  effects.  It  increafes  the  heat  of 
the  body,  fatigues  the  patient,  and  retards,  inftead 
of  promoting,  the  perfpiration. 

Sitting  upright  in  bed,  if  the  patient  be  able  to 
bear  it,  will  often  have  a good  effedt.  It  relieves 
the  head,  by  retarding  the  motion  of  the  blood  to 
the  brain.  But  this  pollute  ought  never  to  be  con- 
tinued too  long  : And  if  the  patient  be  inclined  to 
i’weat,  it  will  be  more  fafe  to  let  him  lie  Hill,  only 
railing  his  head  with  pillows,  &-c. 

Sprinkling  the  chamber  with  vinegar,  juice  of 
lemon,  or  vinegar  and  role- water,  with  a little  nitre 
diilbived  in  it,  will  greatly  refrelh  the  patient. 
This  ought  to  be  done  frequently,  efpecially  if  the 
weather  be  hot. 

The  patient’s  mouth  fhould  be  often  waffied  with 
warm  water,  mixed  with  honey,  and  a little  vine- 
gar ; or  a decodtion  of  figs  in  barley-water,  &c. 
His  feet  and  hands  ought  likewise  frequently  to  be 
bathed  in  lukewaxm  water  ; efpecially  if  the  head 
be  affedted. 

The  patient  fhould  be  kept  as  quiet  and  eafy  as 
poffible.  Company,  noile,  and  every  thing  that 
difturbs  the  mind,  is  hurtful.  Even  too  much  light, 
or  any  thing  that  affects  the  fenfes,  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed. His  attendants  Ihould  be  as  few  as  poffible, 
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and  they  ought  not  to  be  too  often  changed.  His 
inclinations  ought  rather  to  be  foothed  than  con- 
tradicted ; even  the  promife  of  what  he  craves  will 
often  fatisfy  him  as  much  as  its  reality. 

MEDICINE. in  this  and  all  other  fevers 

attended  with  much  heat,  and  a hard  full  pulfe, 
bleeding  is  of  the  greateft  importance.  This  ope- 
ration ought  always  to  be  performed  as  foon  as  the 
fymptoms  of  an  inflammatory  fever  appear.  The 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  let  muft  be  in  proportion  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe.  If  after  the  firfl  bleeding  the  fever 
feem  to  rife,  and  the  pulfe  feel  hard,  there  will  be 
a neceflity  for  repeating  it  a fecond,  and  perhaps  a 
third  time,  which  may  be  done  at  a diftance  of 
twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours,  as  the 
fymptoms  require.  If  the  pulfe  continue  foft,  and 
the  patient  be  tolerably  eafy  after  the  firfl;  bleeding, 
it  ought  not  to  be  repeated  till  neceflary. 

The  cooling  febrifuge  draught,  recommended  in 
the  intermitting  fever  will  like  wife  be  very  proper, 
here  ; only  the-  brandy  muft  be  left  out,  and  half 
a dram  of  purified  nitre  added  in  its  ftead. 

If  the  above  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained, 
forty  or  fifty  drops  of  the  dulcified  or  fweet  fpirit 
of  nitre  may  be  made  into  a draught,  with  an  ounce 
of  role-water,  two  ounces  of  common  water,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  fimple  fyrup,  or  a bit  of  loaf-fu- 
gar.  This  draught  may  be  given  to  the  patient 
every  three  hours  while  the  fever  is  violent ; after- 
wards, once  in  five  or  fix  hours  will  be  fufficient. 

If  the  patient  be  afflided  with  reaching,  or  an 
inclination  to,  vomit,  it  will  be  right  to  aflift  Na- 
ture’s attempts,  by  giving  him  weak  camomile  tea 
or  lukewarm  water  to  drink. 

If  the  belly  be  bound,  the  patient  ought  daily 
to  receive  a clyfler  of  milk  and  water,  with  a little 
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fait,  and  a fpoonful  of  fweet  oil  or  frefli  butter 
If  this  have  not  the  defired  effedt,  a tea-fpoonful 
of  magnefia  alba,  or  cream  of  tartar,  may  be  fre- 
quently put  into  his  drink.  He  may  likewife  eat 
tamarinds,  boiled  prunes,  roafted  apples,  and  the 


If  about,  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  day, 
the  pulfe  become  more  foft,  the  tongue  moifter,  and 
the  urine  begin  to  let  fall  a reddifh  iediment,  there 
is  reafon  to  expecft  a favourable  iffae  to  the  dijeafe. 
But  if,  inftead  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  patient  sipi- 
lits  grow  languid,  his  pulfe  link,  and  his  bieatning 
become  difficult ; with  a llupor,  tremors  of  the 
nerves,  llarting  of  the  tendons,  &-c.  there  is  reafon 
to  fear  that  the  conl'equences  will  be  fatal.  In  this 
cafe  bliftering  plaifters  muft  be  applied  to  the  head, 
ankles,  infide  ot  the  thighs,  &c.  ; fynapnma  may 
likewife  be  laid  to  his  feet,  and  the  patient  mull  be 
fupported  with  cordials,  as  ftrong  wine  whey,  ne- 
gus, fago-gruel,  and  fuch  like. 

A proper  regimen  is  not  only  necelfary  during 
the  fever,  but  likewife  after  the  patient  begins  to 
recover.  By  negleding  this,  many  relapfe,  or  fall 
into  other  dileafes,  and  continue  valetudinary  for 
life.  Though  the  body  be  weak  after  a fever,  yet 
the  foodror  feme  time  ought  to  be  rather  ol  ealy 
digeftion  than  of  too  nourishing  a nature.  The  per- 
fon  lhould  take  great  care  not  to  exceed  in  ary 
thing.  Too  much  food,  drink,  fleep,  exerciie, 
company,  &-c.  are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  T he 
mind  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  ealy,  and  the  per- 
fon  lhould  not  attempt  to  puriue  ftudy,  or  any 
thing  that  requires  intcnfe  thinking. 

If  the  digeftion  be  bad,  or  the  peri'on  be  troubled 
at  times  frith  feveiifh  heats,  an  infulion  of  the  Je- 
l’uits  bark  in  cold  water  will  be  of  ufe.  It  will 
ftrengihen  the  ftomach,  and  help  to  fubdue  the  re- 
mains of  the  fever. 
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When  the  patient’s  ftrength  is  pretty  well  reco- 
vered, he  ought  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative.  An 
ounce  of  tamarinds  and  a dram  of  fenna  may  be 
boiled  for  a few  minutes  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  water, 
and  an  ounce  of  manna  diffolved  in  the  decodtion ; 
afterwards  it  may  be  drained,  and  a tea-cupful 
drank  every  hour  till  it  operate.  This  dofe  may 
be  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  five  or  fix  days  inter- 
vening betwixt  each  dofe. 

Thole  who  follow  laborious  employments  ought 
not  to  return  too  foon  to  their  labour  after  a fever, 
but  flrould  keep  eafy  till  their  ftrength  and  fpirits 
be  recruited. 


OF  THE  PLEURISY. 

The  true  pleuvify  is  an  inflammation  of  that 
membrane,  called  the  pleura , which  lines  the  in- 
fide  of  the  breaft.  It  is  diftinguilhed  into  the  moift 
and  the  dry.  In  the  former,  the  patient  fpits  freely; 
but  in  the  latter,  little  or  none  at  all.  There  is 
likewife  a fpecies  of  this  difeale,  which  is  called  the 
fpurious  or  bajlard  pleurijy , in  which  the  pain  is 
more  external,  and  chiefly  affefts  the  mufcles  be- 
tween the  ribs.  This  difeafe  abounds  among  la- 
bouring people,  efpecially  fuch  as  work  without 
doors,  and  are  of  a fanguine  conftitution.  It  is 
moft  frequent  in  the  fpring-feafon. 

CAUSES. — —The  pleurify  is  occafioned  by 
whatever  obftru&s  the  perfpiration  ; as  cold  north- 
erly winds,  drinking  cold  liquors  when  the  body 
is  hot,  fleeping  without  doors  on  the  damp  ground ; 
wet  clothes,  plunging  the  body  into  cold  water,  or 
expofing  it  to  the  cold  air  when  covered  with 
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fweat,  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  occafioned  by 
drinking  drong  liquors;  by  the  ftoppage  of  ufual 
evacuations,  as  old  ulcers,  iffues,  fweatmg  or  the 
feet  or  hands,  &-c. ; the  ludden  ftriking  in  of  any 
eruption,  as  the  itch,  the  meafles,  or  the  fmall- 
pox.  Thofe  who  have  been  accudomed  to  bleed 
at  a certain  feafon  of  the  year,  are  apt,  if  they  ne- 
gled  it,  to  be  feized  with  a pleurify.  Keeping  the 
body  too  warm  by  means  of  fire,  clothes,  &-c.  ren- 
ders it  more  liable  to  this  difeafe.  A pleurify  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  violent  exercife,  as  run- 
ning, wreftling,  leaping,  or  by  fupporting  great 
weights,  efpecially  on  the  bread.  1 he  very  make 
of  the  body  fometimes  predifpofes  perfons  to  this 
difeafe,  as  a narrow  ched,  a ftraitnefs  ot  the  arte- 
ries of  the  pleura,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This,  like  mod  other  fevers  *, 

begins  with  chillnefs  and  fhivering,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  heat,  third,  and  redlelfnefs.  To  thefe 
fucceed  a violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  the  fides 
amongd  the  ribs.  Sometimes  the  pain  extends  to- 
wards the  back  bone,  fometimes  towards  the  fore- 
part of  the  bread,  and  at  other  times  towards  the 
lhoulder-blades.  The  pain  is  generally  mod  vio- 
lent when  the  patient  draws  in  his  breath. 

The  pulfe  in  this  difeafe  is  generally  hard,  the 
urine  high  coloured  ; and  if  blood  be  let,  it  is  co- 
vered with  a tough  crud,  or  butfy  coat.  The  pa- 
tient’s fpittle  is  at  fird  thin,  but  afterwards  it  be- 
comes grofler,  and  is  often  dreaked  with  blood. 

REGIMEN. Nature  endeavours  to  carry  off 

this  difeafe  either  by  a critical  dil'charge  of  blood 
from  the  nofe,  &c.  or  by  expe&oration,  fweat, 
loofe  dools,  thick  urine,  &c.  When  the  violence 
of  the  fever  is  not  broken  by  thefe,  or  other  eva- 
cuations, 

* This  difeafe  is  not  clafled  by  our  Author  with  much  propriety 
among  the  fevers  ftri&ly  fo  called,  as  being  attended  with  a primary 
local  affection. 
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cuations,  it  often  ends  in  an  abfcefs  or  fuppura^ 
tion  ; to  which  enfues  an  ulcer,  he&ic  fever,  and 
death. 

The  violence  of  this  difeafe  may  generally  be 
checked  by  leflening  the  force  of  the  circulation, 
relaxing  the  veffels,  diluting  the  humours,  and  pro- 
moting expe&oration,  &c. 

For  thefe  purpofes,  the  diet,  as  in  the  former 
difeafe,  mull  be  cool,  llender,  and  diluting.  The 
patient  mull  avoid  food  that  is  vifcid,  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  or  that  affords  much  nourifhment,  as  flefh,  J 
butter,  cheefe,  eggs,  milk,  and  alfo  every  thing 
that  is  of  a heating  nature.  His  drink  mull  be 
fweet  whey,  or  decoctions  and  infufions  of  the  pec- 
toral  and  balfamic  vegetables. 

Take  a table  fpoonful  of  linfeed,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  ofliquorice-root  diced,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  the  leaves  of  coltsfoot.  Put  thefe  ingredients 
in  a dole  veffel,  pour  on  them  a quart  of  boiling 
water,  and  let  them  ftand  near  a fire  for  eight  or 
ten  hours  ; afterwards  drain  off  the  liquor ; of 
which  the -patient  may  take  a cupful  frequently 
for  his  ordinary  drink. 

Bafley-w'ater,  fweetened  with  honey,  orfliarpen- 
ed  with  the  jelly  of  currants,  is  likewife  a very 
proper  drink  in  this  difeafe.  It  is  made  by  boiling  i 
an  ounce  of  pearl-barley  in  three  Englifh  pints  of 
water  to  two,  which  mud  afterwards  be  drained. 
The  decoction  of  figs,  raifins,  and  barley,  &c.  re- 
commended in  the  continual  fever,  is  here  like- 

1 

wife  very  proper.  Thefe  and  other  diluting  li- 
quors are  not  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities  at  a 
time,  but  the  patient  ought,  in  a manner,  to  keep 
continually  lipping  them,  fo  as  to  render  his  mouth 
and  throat  always  moill.  All  his  food  and  drink 
mud  be  taken  a little  warm. 

The  patient  fliould  be  kept  quiet,  cool,  and  every 

way 
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way  eafy,  as  directed  under  the  foregoing  difeafe. 
His  feet  and  hands  ought  daily  to  be  bathed  in 
warm  water ; and  he  may  fometimes  lit  up  in  bed 
for  a fhort  lpace,  in  order  to  relieve  his  head. 

MEDICINE. Almoft  every  perfon  knows, 

when  a fever  is  attended  with  a violent  pain  of  the 
fide,  and  a quick,  hard  pulfe,  that  bleeding  is  ne- 
cellary.  When  thefe  fymptoms  appear,  the  fooner 
this  operation  is  performed  the  better ; and  the 
quantity  at  firft  limit  be  pretty  large,  provided  the 
patient  be  able  to  bear  it.  A large  quantity  of 
blood  let  at  once,  in  the  beginning  of  a pleurify, 
has  a much  greater  effedt  than  feveral  repeated 
fmall  bleedings.  An  adult  perfon  may  lofe  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  as  loon  as  it  is  certainly 
known  that  he  is  feized  with  a pleurify  *.  For  a 
younger  perlon,  or  one  of  a delicate  conftitution, 
the  quantity  muft  be  lefs. 

If  after  the  firlt  bleeding,  the  llitch,  with  the 
other  violent  fymptoms,  fliould  continue,  it  will  be 
necelfary,  at  the  difiance  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
hours,  to  let  eight  or  nine  ounces  more.  If  the 
fymptoms  do  not  then  abate,  and  the  blood  fnow  a 
ltrong  buffy  coat,  a third  or  even  a fourth  bleed- 
ing may  be  requifite.  If  the  pain  of  the  fide  abate, 
the  pulfe  become  fofter,  or  the  patient  begin  to 
fpit  freely  of  a brown  or  reddilh  colour,  bleeding 
ought  not  to  be  repeated.  This  operation  is  fel- 
dom  necelfary  after  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the 
fever  f , and  ought  not  then  to  be  performed  with- 
out the  advice  of  a phyfician,  unlefs  in  the  molt 
urgent  circumfiances. 

The 

* In  itn  adult  male  of  tolerable  vigour,  and  when  the  attack,  is 
any  way  levere,  the  firlt  bleeding  Ihould  not  be  under  fixteen  or 
twenty  ounces. 

+ This  direction  muft  be  received  with  much  caution.  The  pro- 
priety of  bleeding  is  to  be  judged  of,  not  from  the  duration  of  the  dil- 
eafe,  but  from  the  degree  of  pain  ; and  whenever  this  .is  violent,  is 
cleai  ly  indicated.  ' • 
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The  blood  may  be  many  ways  attenuated  with- 
out letting  it  off.  There  are  likewife  many  thing3 
that  may  be  done  to  eafe  the  pain  of  the  fide,  be- 
fides  bleeding.  Thus,  after  the  firft  or  fecond 
bleeding,  emollient  fomentations  may  be  applied 
to  the  part  affedted.  Thefe  may  be  made  by  boil- 
ing a handful  of  the  flowers  of  elder,  camomile, 
and  common  mallows,  or  any  other  foft  vegetables, 
in  a proper  quantity  of  water.  The  herbs  may  be 
either  put  into  a bag,  and  applied  warm  to  the  tide, 
or  flannels  may  be  dipped  in  the  deco&ion,  after- 
wards wrung  out,  and  applied  to  the  part  affedted, 
with  as  much  warmth  as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear. 
As  the  cloths  grow  cool,  they  muff  be  changed, 
and  great  care  taken  that  the  patient  do  not  catch 
cold.  An  ox’s  bladder  mav  be  half  filled  with 

J 

warm  milk  and  water,  and  applied  to  the  fide,  if 
the  above  method  of  fomenting  be  found  inconve- 
nient. Fomentations  not  only  eafe  the  pain,  but, 
by  relaxing  the  veffels,  prevent  the  flagnation  of 
the  blood  and  other  humours. 

The  fide  may  likewife  be  frequently  rubbed  with 
a little  of  the  following  liniment.  Take  two  table- 
fpoonfuls  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  olives,  or  any 
other  fweet  oil,  and  two  tea-fpoonfuls  of  fpirit  of 
hartfhorn : Shake  them  wfell  together,  and  rub 
about  a tea-fpoonful  upon  the  fide,  with  a warm 
hand,  three  or  four  times  a- day. 

Leaves  of  various  plants  might  likewife  be  ap-  ' 
plied  to  the  patient’s  fide  with  advantage.  We 
have  often  feen,  and  even  felt,  the  benefit  of 
young  cabbage-leaves  applied  warm  to  the  fide  in 
a pleurily.  Thefe  not  only  relax,  but  likewife  draw 
off  a little  moifture,  and  may  prevent  the  neceflity 
of  bliftering-plaifters ; which,  however,  when  other 
things  fail,  muff  be  applied. 

If  the  ftitch  continues  after  repeated  bleedings, 
fomentations,  &,c,  a bliftering-plaifter  muff  be  laid 

upon 
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upon  the  part  affedied,  and  differed  to  remain  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours.  This  will  procure  a dif- 
charge  from  the  fide,  and  by  that  means  affift  in 
removing  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe 

To  prevent  a drangury  when  the  blidering-pla- 
fler  is  on,  the  patient  may  drink  freely  of  the  fol- 
lowing emulfion.  Take  an  ounce  of  fweet  almonds 
blanched,  and  beat  them  well  in  a mortar,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  fine  fugar.  Then  dilfolve 
half  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic  in  an  Englifh  quart  of 
barley-water,  warm.  Let  it  Hand  till  it  cool,  and 
afterwards  pour  it  by  little  and  little  upon  the  al- 
monds and  fugar,  continually  rubbing  them  till  the 
liquor  becomes  uniformly  white  or  milky.  After- 
wards drain  it,  and  let  the  patient  ufe  it  for  ordi- 
nary drink.  A quart-bottle,  at  lead:,  may  be  drank 
daily. 

If  the  patient  be  codive,  a clyder  of  warm  wa- 
ter, or  of  barley-water,  in  which  a handful  of  mal- 
lows, or  any  other  emollient  vegetable,  has  been 
boiled,  may  be  daily  adminidered.  This  will  not 
only  empty  the  bowels,  but  have  the  effedt  of  a 
warm  fomentation  applied  to  the  inferior  vifcera, 
which  will  help  to  make  a derivation  from  the 
bread. 

The  expectoration,  or  fpitting,  may  be  promoted 
by  diarp,  oily,  and  mucilaginous  medicines.  For 
this  purpofe,  an  ounce  of  the  oxymel  or  vinegar  of 
fquills  may  be  added  to  fix  ounces  of  the  pectoral 
decoction,  and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken 
every  two  hours. 

Should  the  fquill  difagree  with  the  domach,  two 
ounces  of  the  oil  of  lweet  almonds,  or  oil  of  olives, 

L and 

*Tocal  bleeding  may  frequently  be  ufed  with  advantage  in 
ts  dileaie  ; in  thole  cafes  efpeciaily,  where,  from  the  previous  lots 
ot  blood,  or  the  debilitated  ltate  of  the  patient,  farther  general 
ceding  may  ieem  dangerous,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  pam 
continues  lev  ere.  This  may  be  done  either  by  means  of  a number  of 
eecr.es  appued  tc  the  part,  or  by  fcarifying  ar.d  cupping. 
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and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  violets,  may  be 
mixed  with  as  much  fugar-  candy  powdered  as  will 
make  an  eleduary  of  the  confidence  of  honey. 
The  patient  may  take  a little  of  this  frequently, 
when  the  cough  is  troublelome. 

Should  oily  medicines  happen  to  prove  naufeous, 
which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  two  drams  of  gum 
ammoniac  may  be  ditlolved  in  halt  an  Englith  pint 
of  barley-water,  in  the  following  manner:  lhe 

gum  rnuft  be  'well  rubbed  in  a mortar,  and  the 
water  gradually  poured  upon  it  till  it  be  quite  dif- 
lolved.  Three  or  four  ounces  of  limple  penny- 
royal water  may  be  added  to  the  above  quantity, 
and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  three  or  four 
times  a- day. 

If  the  patient  does  not  perfpire,  but  has  a burn- 
ing heat  upon  his  fkin,  and  paffes  very  little  water, 
fome  fmall  dofes  of  purified  nitre  and  camphire 
will  be  of  ufe.  Two  drams  of  the  former  may  be 
rubbed,  with  five  or  fix  grains  of  the  latter,  in  a 
mortar,  and  the  whole  divided  into  fix  doles,  one 
of  which  may  be  taken  every  five  or  fix  hours,  in 
a little  of  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink. 

But  the  bed  medicine,  which  fome  indeed  rec- 
kon almoft  a fpecific  in  the  pleurify,  is  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  feneka  rattle-fnake  root.  Two  ounces 
of  the  root  grofslv  powdered  mutt  be  Polled  in  two 
Englifh  pints  and  a half  of  water,  till  one  half  the 
water  be  confirmed.  It  rnuft  not  be  boiled  quickly, 
but  gradually  fimmered  over  a flow^  fire.  After 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  have  been  pre- 
mifed,  the  patient  may  take  two,  three,  or  four 
table-fpoonfuls  of  this  decodibn,  according  as  his 
ftomach  will  bear  it,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Jr 
it  fhould  occafion  vomiting,  two  or  three  ounces  of 
limple  cinnamon-water  may  be  mixed  with  the 
quantity  of  decodion  above  mentioned ; or  it  may 

be  taken  in  fmaller  dofes.  As  this  medicine  at 

once 
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once  promotes  perfpiration,  urine,  and  keeps  the 
belly  eafy,  it  bids  the  faired  of  any  thing  yet  known 
to  anfwer  all  the  intentions  of  cure  in  a pleurify, 
or  any  other  inflammation  of  the  bread  *. 

No  one  will  imagine,  that  thefe  medicines  are 
all  to  be  ufed  at  the  fame  time.  We  have  men- 
tioned different  things,  on  purpofe  that  people  may 
have  it  in  their  power  to  chufe ; and  likewife,  that 
when  one  thing  cannot  be  obtained,  they  may 
make  ufe  of  another.  Different  medicines  are  no 
doubt  neceffary  in  the  different  periods  of  a difor- 
der ; and  where  one  fails  of  fuccefs,  or  difagrees 
writh  the  patient,  it  will  be  proper  to  try  another. 

What  is  called  the  crifis,  or  height  of  the  fever, 
is  fometimes  attended  with  very  alarming  fymp- 
toms,  as  difficulty  of  breathing,  an  irregular  pulfe, 
convulsive  motions,  &c.  Thefe  are  apt  to  fright 
the  attendants,  and  induce  them  to  do  improper 
things,  as  bleeding  the  patient,  giving  him  flrong 
dimulating  medicines,  or  the  like.  But  they  are 
only  the  Aryggles  of  nature  to  overcome  the  dif- 
eafe,  in  which  die  ought  to  be  affided  by  plenty 
of  diluting  drink,  which  is  then  peculiarly  necef- 
fary. If  the  patient’s  flrength,  however,  be  much 
exhaufled  by  the  difeafe,  it  may  be  neceffary  at  this 
time  to  fupport  him  with  frequent  fmall  draughts 
of  wine-whey,  or  the  like. 

When  the  pain  and  fever  are  gone,  it  will  be 
proper,  after  the  patient  has  gathered  fufficient 
flrength,  to  give  him  fome  gentle  purges,  as  thofe 
direded  under  the  acute  continual  fever.  He 
ought  likewife  to  ufe  a light  diet  of  eafy  digedion, 
and  his  drink  fhould  be  butter-milk,  whey,  and 
other  things  of  a cleanfing  nature. 

L 2 OF 

* Whatever  reputation  this,  as  well  as  many  other  medicines,  may 
have  formerly  poffeffed  in  the  cure  of  this  complaint,  the  prefent  prac- 
tice pays  but  little  regard  to  any  of  them  j and  trufts  the  cure  en- 
tirely to  repeated  bleeding  and  bliftering. 
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OF  THE  BASTARD  PLEURISY. 

That  fpecies  of  pleurify  which  is  called  the  ba- 
Jiard  or  fpurious , generally  goes  off  by  keeping 
warm  for  a few  days,  drinking  plenty  of  diluting 
liquors,  and  oblerving  a low  regimen. 

It  is  known  by  a dry  cough,  a quick  pulfe,  and 
a difficulty  of  lying  on  the  affected  fide; , which  lad 
does  not  always  happen  in  the  true  pleurify.  Some- 
times indeed  this  dileafe  proves  obflinate,  and  re- 
quires bleeding,  with  cupping,  and  fcarifications 
ot  the  affected  fide.  Theie,  together  with  the  ufe 
ot  nitrous,  and  other  cooling  medicines,  feldom 
fail  to  effedl  a cure  *. 


OF  THE  PARAPHREN1TIS. 

The  parqphrenitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, is  fo  nearly  connected  with  the  pleurify, 
and  refembles  it  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  treat- 
J ment,  that  it  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  confider  it  as 
a feparate  difeafe. 

It  is  attended  with  a very  acute  fever,  and  an 
extreme  pain  of  the  part  affe&ed,  which  is  gene- 
rally augmented  by  coughing,  fneezing,  drawing 
in  the  breath,  taking  food,,  going  to  ftool,  making 
water.  Sec.  Hence  the  patient  breathes  quick, 
and  draws  in  his  bowels  to  prevent  the  motion  of 
the  diaphragm,  is  reftlefs,  anxious,  has  a dry  cough, 
a hiccup,  and  often  a delirium.  A convulflve 

laugh, 

* 

* Eliftering,  as  well  as  vomiting,  is  frequently  ufeful  in  the  cure 
of  this  difeafe. 
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laugh,  or  rather  a kind  of  involuntary  grin,  is  no 
uncommon  fymptom  of  this  difeafe. 

Every  method  muft  be  taken  to  prevent  a fup- 
puration,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  fave  the  patient’s  life 
when  that  happens.  The  regimen  and  medicine 
are  in  all  refpedts  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify.  We 
fliall  only  add,  that  in  this  difeafe  emollient  cly- 
llers  are  peculiarly  nfeful,  as  they  relax  the  bowels, 
and  by  that  means  draw  the  humours  from  the  part 
affected. 


OF  A PERIPNEUMONY,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF 
THE  LUNGS. 

As  this  difeafe  affedts  an  organ  which  is  abfo- 
lutely  necelfary  to  life,  it  riiull  always  be  attended 
with  danger.  Thofe  who  abound  with  thick  blood, 
whofe  fibres  are  tenfe  and  rigid,  who  feed  upon 
grofs  aliment,  and  drink  ftrong  vifcid  liquors,  are 
molt  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  generally  fatal  to 
perfons  of  a flat  brealt,  or  narrow  cheit,  and  to 
fuch  as  are  afflicted  with  an  althma,  efpecially  in 
the  decline  of  life.  Sometimes  the  inflammation 
reaches  to  one  lobe  of  the  lungs  only,  at  other 
times  the  whole  of  that  organ  is  affected  ; in  which 
cafe  the  difeafe  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal. 

When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a vifcid  pituitous 
matter,  bbftru&ing  the  veffels  of  the  lungs,  it  is 
called  a fpurious,  or  bajlard  peripneumony.  When 
it  ariles  from  a thin  acrid  defludtion  on  the  lungs, 
it  is  denominated  a catarrhal  peripneumony.  &-c. 

CAUSES. An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is 

fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  and  fometimes  it  fuc- 
ceeds  to  other  dileales,  as  a quinfy,  a pleurify,  &c. 

L 3 .It 
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It  arifes  from  the  fame  caufes  as  a pleurify,  viz.  an 
obftruded  perfpiration  from  cold,  wet  clothes,  &c. ; 
or  from  an  increafed  circulation  of  the  blood  by 
violent  exercife,  the  ufeof  fpiceries,  ardent  fpirits, 
and  fuch  like.  The  pleurify  and  peripneumony 
are  often  complicated  ; in  which  cafe  the  difeafe  is 
called  pleuro-peripneumony  *. 

SYMPTOMS. Moll  of  the  fymptoms  of  a 

pleurify  likewife  attend  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs ; only  in  the  latter  the  pulfe  is  more  foft, 
and  the  pain  lefs  acute  ; but  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  oppreflion  of  the  breaft,  are  gene- 
rally greater. 

REGIMEN. -As  the  regimen  and  medicine 

are  in  all  refpeds  the  fame  in  the  true  peripneu- 
mony  as  in  the  pleurify,  we  fhall  not  here  repeat 
them,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  treatment  of  that 
difeafe.  It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  add, 
that  the  aliment  ought  to  be  more  flender  and  thin 
in  this  than  in  any  other  inflammatory  difeafe.  The 
learned  Dr  Arbuthnot  aflerts,  that  even  common 
whey  is  fufficient  to  fupport  the  patient,  and  that 
decodions  of  barley,  and  infuiions  of  fennel- roots  in 
warm  water  with  milk,  are  the  moft  proper  both  for 
drink  and  nourifhment.  Ke  likewife  recommends 
the  fleam  of  warm  water  taken  in  by  the  breath, 
which  ferves  as  a kind  of  internal  fomentation,  and 
helps  to  attenuate  the  impaded  humours.  If  the 
patient  has  loofe  ftools,  but  is  not  weakened  by 
them,  they  are  not  to  be  flopped,  but  rather  pro- 
moted by  the  ufe  of  emollient  clyflers. 

It 

* In  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  inftances,  medical  writers  have 
amufed  themfelves  by  making  diJlinRion s without  differences . In- 
flammations of  the  cheft,  they  divided  into  pneumonia,  pleuritis, 
paraphrenitis,  &c.  All  thefe,  however,  as  they  are  never,  or  l'el- 
dom,  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  one  another  by  the  fymptoms,  and  as 
they  require  precifely  the  fame  method  of  treatment,  are  now  con- 
fidered  as  one  and  the  fame  difeafe,  under  the  general  title  of  Pneu- 
monia, 
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It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  fpurious 
or  hazard  peripneumony  is  occafioned  by  a vifcid 
nituitous  matter  obdruding  the  yeffels  cf  the  lungs. 

It  commonly  attacks  the  old,  infirm,  an^  pnieg- 
matic,  in  winter  or  wet  feafolis.  . 

The  patient  at  the  beginning  is  cold  and  hot  by 
turns,  has  a fmall  quick  pulfe,  feels  a fenfe  ot 
weight  upon  his  bread,  breathes  with  difficulty, 
and  fometimes  complains  of  a pain  and  giddineis 
of  his  head.  His  urine  is  commonly  pale,  and  his 

colour  very  little  changed. 

The  diet  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  true  peripneu- 
mony,  mud  be  very  dender,  as  weak  broths  lharp- 
ened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  lemon,  &c.  His 
drink  may  be  thin  water- gruel  fvveetened  with  ho- 
ney, or  a decodion  of  fennel  root,  liquorice,  and 
roots  of  quick  grafs.  An  ounce  of  each  of  thefe 
may  be  boiled  in  three  Englifh  pints  of  water  to  a 
quart,  and  lharpened  with  a little  currant  jelly,  01 
the  like. 

Bleeding  and  purging  are  generally  proper  at 
the  beginning  ol  this  dileale  ; but  if  the  patient  s 
fpittle  be  pretty  thick,  or  well  concoded,  neither 
of  them  are  necedary.  It  will  be  tufncient  to  affid 
the  e^pcdoraticn  by  iome  of  the  fcft  ballamic  me- 
dicines, recommended  for  that  purpol'e  in  the  pleii' 
rify.  Elide ring-pladers  have  generally  a good  ei- 
fed,  and  ought  to  be  applied  pretty  early.  They 
may  either  be  applied  to  the  neck  or  ankles,  or 
both  if  necedary. 

If  the  patient  does  not  fpit,  he  muft  be  bled,  if 
his  drength  will  permit,  and  have  a gentle  purge 
adminidered.  Afterwards  his  belly  may  be  kept 
open  by  clyders,  and  the  expedoration  promoted, 
by  taking  every  four  hours  tw'o  table-fpoonfuls  of 
the  folution  of  gum-ammoniac,  recommended  in 
the  pleurify. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  bread  doe?  not 
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yield  to  bleeding,  blidering,  and  the  other  means 
mentioned  above,  it  commonly  ends  in  a fuppura- 
tion,  which  is  more  Or  lefs  dangerous,  according  to 
the  part  where  it  is  fituate.  When  this  happens 
in  the  pleura,  it  fometimes  breaks  outwardly,  and 
the  matter  is  difeharged  by  the  wound. 

Sometimes  the  fuppuration  happens  within  the 
lubltance  or  body  of  the  lungs ; in  which  cafe  the 
matter  may  be  difeharged  by  expectoration  ; but  if 
the  matter  floats  in  the  cavity  of  the  bread,  be- 
tween the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  it  can  only  be  dif- 
eharged by  an  incifion  made  betwixt  the  ribs. 

If  the  patient’s  drength  does  not  return  after  the 
inflammation  is  to  all  appearance  removed ; if  his 
pulfe  continues  quick,  though  foflt,  his  breathing 
difficult  and  oppreffed  ; if  he  has  cold  fhiverings 
at  times,  his  cheeks  flufhed,  his  lips  dry  • and  if 
he  complains  of  third,  and  want  of  appetite  ; there 
is  reafon  to  fear  that  a fuppuration  is  formed,  and 
that  a phthifis  or  confumption  of  the  lungs  willen- 
iue.  We  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  confider  the 
proper  treatment  of  that  difeafe, 


OF  CONSUMPTIONS. 

A consumption  is  a wading  or  decay  of  the  whole 
body,  from  an  ulcer,  tubercles,  or  concretion  of  the 
lungs ; from  an  empyema,  a nervous  atrophy,  &c. 

Dr  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  in  his  time  con- 
fumptions  made  up  above  one  tenth  part  of  thq 
bills  of  mortality  about  London.  There  is  reafon 
to  believe  they  have  rather  increafed  flnee  that 
time  j and  we  know  for  certain,  that  they  are  no.t 
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ids  fatal  in  feveral  other  towns  in  England  than  in 
London. 

Young  perfons  betwixt  the  age  ot  nrteen  and 
thirty,  of  a llender  make,  long  neck,  high  fhoul- 
tlers,  and  flat  breads,  are  molt  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

Confumptions  prevail  more  in  England  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
great  ufe  of  animal  food,  and  ftrong  liquors,  the 
general  application  to  fedentary  employments,  and 
the  great  quantity  <Jf -pit-coal  which  is  there  burnt ; 
to  which  we  may  add,  the  perpetual  changes  in  the 
atmofphere,  or  variableneis  of  the  weather. 

CAUSES.- It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 

inflammations  of  the  bread  often  end  in  an  impoft- 
hume  : Confequently  whatever  prediipofes  to  thofe 
difeafes  mud  likewife  be  confidered  as  a caufe  of 
confumptions. 

Many  other  difeafes,  by  vitiating  the  humours, 
may  likewife  occafion  confumptions  ; as  the  fcurvy, 
the  fcrophula  or  king’s- evil,  the  venereal  dileafe, 
the  adhma,  fmall-pox,  mealies,  & c. 

As  this  difeafe  is  feldom  cured,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  point  out  its  cauies  more  particularly,  in 
order  that  people  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  a- 
void  it.  Thefe  are  : 

Want  of  exercife.  Hence  this  difeafe  is 

fo  common  amongd  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns, 
who  follow  fedentary  employments,  and  likewife 
amongd  the  rich,  who  are  not  under  the  neceflity 
of  labouring  for  their  bread. 

Confined  or  unwholefome  air.  Air  which 

dagnates,  or  is  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  me- 
tals or  minerals,  is  extremely  hurtful  to  the  lungs, 
and  often  corrodes  the  tender  veflels  of  that  ne- 
ceflary  organ. 

Violent  pafiions,  or  affe&ions  of  the  mind ; 

as  grief,  difappointment,  anxiety,  or  dole  applica- 
tion to  the  dudy  of  abdrufe  arts  or  fciences,  &c. 

- — r-  Exceffive 
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Exceflive  evacuations ; as  fvveating,  diar- 
rhoeas, diabetes,  exceflive  venery,  the  fluor  albus, 
an  over-difcharge  of  the  rnenftrual  flux,  giving  fuck 
too  long,  &c. 

The  fudden  floppage  of  cuftomary  evacua- 
tions ; as  the  bleeding  piles,  fvveating  of  the  feet, 
bleeding  of  the  nofe,  the  menfes,  iflues,  ulcers,  or 
eruptions  of  any  kind. 

' Changing  fuddenly  from  a hot  to  a very 

cold  climatp,  or  whatever  greatly  leflens  the  per- 
ipiration. 

Frequent  and  exceflive  debaucheries.  Late 

watching,  and  drinking  of  ftrong  liquors,  which 
generally  go  together,  can  hardly  fail  to  deftroy 
the  lungs.  Hence  the  bon  companion  generally  falls 
a facrifice  to  this  difeafe. 

Infection.  Confumptions  are  often  caught 

by  fleeping  with  the  difeafed;  for  which  reafon 
this  fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  It  cannot  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  lick,  and  mull  hurt  thofe  ip 
health. 

Occupations  in  life.  Thofe  artificers  who 

fit  much,  and  are  conftantly  leaning  forward,  or 
prefling  upon  their  flomachs  and  breafts,  as  cut- 
lers, tailors,  Ihoemakers,  See.  often  die  of  con- 
fumptions. 

Cold.  More  confumptive  patients  date 

their  diforders  from  wet  feet,  damp  beds,  night- 
air,  wet  clothes,  and  fuch  like,  than  from  all  other 
caufes. 

Sharp,  faline,  and  aromatic  aliments,  which  heat 
and  inflame  the  blood,  are  likewife  frequently  the 
caufe  of  confumptions. 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  this  difeafe  is  often 
owing  to  an  hereditary  taint ; in  which  cafe  it  is 
generally  incurable. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  generally  begins 

with  a dry  cough,  which  often  continues  for  fome. 

months. 
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months.  If  a difpofition  to  vomit  after  eating  bs 
excited  by  it,  there  is  great  reafon  to  iear  an  ap- 
proaching conlumption.  The  patient  complains  of 
a more  than  ufual  degree  of  heat,  a pain  and  op- 
preiiion  of  the  bread,  efpecially  after  motion  ; his 
fpittle  is  of  a faltifli  tafte,  and  fometimes  mixed 
with  blood.  He  is  apt  to  be  fad  ; his  appetite  is 
bad,  and  his  third  great.  There  is  generally  a 
fenfe  of  weight  on  the  bread,  with  a quick,  fott, 
fmall  pulfe  ; though  fometimes  the  pulie  is  pretty 
full,  and  rather  hard.  Thefe  are  the  common 
fymptoms  of  a beginning  confumption. 

Afterwards  the  patient  begins  to  fpit  a greenilh, 
white,  or  bloody  matter.  His  body  is  extenuated 
by  the  he&ic  fever  and  colliquative  fweats,  which 
mutually  fucceed  one  another,  viz.  the  one  to- 
wards the  night,  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  A 
loofenefs,  and  excefiive  difcharge  of  urine,  are  often 
troublefome  fymptoms  at  this  time,  and  greatly 
weaken  the  patient.  There  is  a burning  heat  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  face  generally 
flufhes  after  eating  ; the  fingers  become  remark- 
ably fmall,  the  nails  are  bent  inwaids,  and  the 
hairs  fall  off. 

At  lad  the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  the  to- 
tal lofs  of  drength,  the  finking  of  the  eyes,  the 
difficulty  of  fwallowing,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  fliow  the  immediate  approach  of  death, 
which,  however,  the  patient  feldom  believes  to  be 
fo  near.  Such  is  the  ufual  progrefs  of  this  fatal 
difeafe,  which,  if  not  early  checked,  commonly 
fets  all  medicine  at  defiance. 

REGIMEN. On  the  fird  appearance  of  this 

difeafe,  if  the  patient  lives  in  a large  town,  or  any- 
place where  the  ai-r  is  confined,  he  ought  imme- 
diately to  quit  it,  and  to  make  choice  of  a fituation 
in  the  country,  where  the  air  is  pure,  dry,  and  free, 
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Heie  he  matt  not  remain  inactive,  but  take  every 
day  as  much  exercile  as  he  can  bear. 

Tile  belt  method  of  taking  exercile  is  to  ride  on 
horleback,  as  this  gives  the  body  a great  deal  of 
motion  without  much  fatigue.  Such  as  cannot 
bear  this  kind  of  exercile,  mult  make  ufe  of  a ma- 
chine. A long  journey,  as  it  amufes  the  mind  by 
a continual  change  of  objedts,  is  greatly  preferable 
to  riding  the  fame  ground  over  and  over.  Care, 
however,  mull  be  taken  to  avoidxatching  cold 
irom  wet  clothes,  damp-beds,  or  fuch  like.  At 
any  late,  the  patient  mull  ride  ; his  life  depends 
upon  it ; and  it  is  alinoll  an  infallible  remedy,  if 
begun  in  time,  and  duly  perfifted  in.  '•  j 

It  is  pity  thofe  who  attend  the  Tick  feldom  re- 
commend riding/in  this  difeafe,  till  the  patient  is 
either  unable  to  bear  it,  or  the  malady  is  become 
incuiable.  Patients  aie  always  apt  to  trifle  with 
every  thing  that  is  in  their  own  power.  They  can- 
not fee  Jiow  one.  of  the  common  adlions  of  life, 
ihould  prove  a remedy  in  an  obllinate  difeafe,  and 
therefore  they  reject  it,  while  they  greedily  hunt 
after  relief  from  medicine,  merely  becaufe  it  is  un- 
known. 

dhole  who  have  llrength  and  courage  to  under- 
take a pretty  long  voyage,  may  expedl  great  ad- 
vantage from  it.  This  has  frequently  cured  a con- 
fumption  after  the  patient  was  thought  to  be  in 
the  Lift  flage  of  that  difeafe,  and  where  medicine 
had  proved  ineffectual.  It  is  realonable  from  hence 
to  conclude,  that  if  a voyage  were  undertaken  in 
due  time,  it  would  feldom  fail  to  perform  a cure. 

Such  as  try  this  method  of  cure  ought  to  carry 
as  much  frefh  provifions  along  with  them  as  will 
lerve  for  the  whole  time  they  are  at  fea.  As  milk 
is  not  to  be  obtained  in  this  fituaticn,  they  ought 
to  live  upon  fruits  and  -the  broth  of  chickens,  or 
other  young  animals  which  can  be  kept  alive  on 
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board.  It  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  add,  that  fuch 
voyages  fhould  be  undertaken,  if  poffible,  in  the 
mildeft  feafon,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  towards 
a warmer  climate. 

Thofe  who  have  not  courage  for. a long  voyage, 
may  travel  into  a more  fouthern  climate,  as  the 
fouth  of  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal  ; and  if  they 
find  the  air  of  thefe  countries  agree  with  them,  they 
fhould  continue  there,  at  lead  till  their  health  be 
confirmed. 

Next  to  proper  air  and  exercife,  w7e  would  re- 
commend a due  attention  to  the  diet.  The  pa- 
tient mult  eat  nothing  that  is  cither  heating  or 
hard  of  digedion,  and  his  drink  mud  be  of  a foft 
and  cooling  nature.  All  the  diet  mud  be  calcu- 
lated to  leffen  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and 
abate  the  rapid  motion  of  the  blood.  For  this 
purpofe  the  patient  mud  keep  dri&ly  to  the  ufe  of 
vegetables  and  milk.  Milk  alone  is  of  more  value 
in  this  difeafe  than  the  whole  materia  medica. 

Alfes  milk  is  generally  reckoned  preferable  to 
any  other  ; but  it  cannot  always  be  obtained  ; be- 
lides,  it  is  generally  taken  as  a medicine  ; w7hereas, 
to  produce  any  condderable  effects,  it  ought  in  a 
manner  to  make  the  principal  part  of  the  patient’s 
food.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  that  a gill  or 
two  of  affes  milk,  drank  in  the  ipace  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  fhould  be  able  to  produce  any  confi- 
derable  change  in  the  humours  in  a fliort  time  ; 
but  when  people  do  not  perceive  its  effedts  foon, 
they  lofe  hope,  and  lb  leave  it  off.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  this  medicine,  however  valuable, 
very  feldom  performs  a cure.  The  reafon  is  ob- 
vious ; it  is  commonly  ufed  too  late,  is  taken  in 
too  fmall  quantities,  and  is  not  duly  perfided  in. 

I have  known  very  extraordinary  effects  from 
affes  milk  in  obdinate  coughs,  which  threatened  a 
confumption  of  the  lungs ; and  do  verily  believe,  if 
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ufed  at  this  period,  that  it  would  feldom  fail  ; but 
it  it  be  delayed  till  an  ulcer  is  formed,  which  is 
generally  the  cafe,  how  can  it  be  expe&ed  to  fuc- 
ceed  ? 

4-fies  milk  ought  to  be  drank,  if  poflible,  in  its 
natural  warmth,  and  in  the  quantity  of  half  an 
Fnglifh  pint  at  a time,  lnftead  of  taking  this 
quantity  night  and  morning  only,  the  patient  ought 
to  take  it  four  times,  or  at  lead  thrice  a-day,  and 
to  eat  a little  light  bread  along  with  it,  fo  as  to 
make  it  a kind  of  meal. 

If  affes  milk  ihoukl  happen  to  purge  the  patient, 
it  may  be  mixed  with  old  conferve  of  rofes,  which 
is  itfelf  a valuable  medicine  in  this  diieafe.  If  that 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  powder  of  crabs  claws  may 
be  ufed  in  its  (lead.  Affes  milk  is  ufually  ordered 
to  be  drank  warm  in  bed  ; but  as  it  generally 
throws  the  patient  into  a fweat  when  taken  in  this 
way,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  give  it  after  he 
rifes. 

Some  extraordinary  cures  in  confumptive  cafes 
have  been  performed  by  women’s  milk.  Could 
this  be  obtained  in  fufficient  quantity,  we  would 
recommend  it  preferably  to  any  other.  It  is  bet- 
ter if  the  patient  can  fuck  it  from  the  bread,  than 
to  drink  it  afterwards.  I knew  a man  who  was  re- 
duced to  fuch  a degree  of  weaknefs  in  a con- 
fumption,  as  not  to  be  able  to  turn  himfelf  in  bed'. 
His  wife  was  at  that  time  giving  fuck,  and  the 
child  happening  to  die,  he  fucked  her  breads, 
not  with  a view'  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the 
milk,  but  to  make  her  eafy.  Finding  himfelf, 
however,  greatly  benefited  by  it,  he  continued  to 
luck  her  till  he  perfe&ly  recovered,  and  is  at  pre- 
fent  a firong  and  healthy  man. 

Some  prefer  butter-milk  to  any  other,  and  it 
certainly  is' a very  valuable  medicine,  if  the  Ito- 
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mach  be  able  to  bear  it.  It  does  not  agree  with 
every  perron  at  firft  j and  is  therefore  ofVen  laid 
alide  without  a fufficient  trial.  It  fhould  at  firft 
be  taken  fparingly,  and  the  quantity  gradually 
increafed,  until  it  comes  to  be  almoft  the  lole  food. 
I never  knew  it  fucceed,  unlefs  where  the  patient 
almoft  entirely  lived  upon  it. 

Cows  milk  is  moft  readily  obtained  of  any  ; and 
though  it  be  not  fo  eafily  digefted  as  that  of  affes 
pr  mares,  it  may  be  rendered  lighter  by  adding 
it  to  an  equal  quantity  of  barley-water,  or  allow- 
ing it  to  ftand  for  fome  hours,  and  afterwards  taking 
off  the  cream.  If  it  fhould  notwith  Handing  lie 
heavy  on  the  ftomach,  a table  fpoonful  of  rum  or 
brandy,  and  a bit  of  loaf-fugar,  may  be  put  into 
half  an  Englifh  pint. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  milk  fhould,  for 
fome  time,  difagree  with  a ftomach  that  has  not 
been  accuftomed  to  digeft  any  thing  but  flefh  and 
ftrong  liquors,  which  is  the  cafe  ot  a number  of 
thole  who  fall  into  confumptions.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, advife  thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  ani- 
mal food  and  ftrong  liquors,  to  leave  them  off  all 
at  once.  This  might  be  dangerous.  It  will  be 
neceffary  for  fuch  to  eat  a little  once  a-day  of  the 
flefh  of  fome  young  animal,  or  rather  to  ufe  the 
broth  made  of  chickens,  veal,  lamb,  or  fuch  like. 
They  ought  likewife  to  drink  a little  wine  made 
into  negus,  or  diluted  with  twice  or  thrice  its  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  to  make  it  gradually  weaker  till 
they  can  leave  it  off  altogether. 

Thefe  muft  be  ufed  only  as  preparatives  to  a diet 
confiding  foiely  of  milk  and  vegetables,  which  the 
l’ooner  the  patient  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  bet- 
ter. Rice  and  milk,  or  barley  and  milk,  boiled, 
with  a little  fugar,  is  very  proper  food.  Ripe 
fruits,  roafted,  baked,  or  boiled,  are  likewife  pro- 
per, 
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per,  as  goofe  or  currant-berry  tarts,  apples  roafted, 
or  boiled  in  milk,  &-c.  The  jellies,  conferves,  and 
preferves,  &c.  of  ripe  fubacid  fruits,  ought  to  be 
eat  plentifully,  as  the  jelly  of  currants,  conferve 
ofrofes,  preferved  plumbs,  cherries,  &c. 

Wholefome  air,  proper  exercife,  and  a diet  con- 
fiding folely  of  thele  and  other  vegetables,  with 
milk,  is  the  only  courfe  that  can  be  depended  on 
in  a beginning  confumption.  If  the  patient  has 
ftrength  and  fufficient  refolution  to  periift  in  this 
courfe,  he  will  feldom  be  difappointed  of  a cure. 

In  a populous  town  in  England,  where  confump- 
tion s are  very  common,  1 have  frequently  feen 
confumptive  patients,  who  had  been  fent  to  the 
country  with  orders  to'  ride,  and  live  upon  milk 
and  vegetables,  return  in  a few  months  quite 
plump,  and  free  of  any  complaint.  This  indeed 
was  not  always  the  cafe,  efpecially  when  the  dif- 
eafe  was  hereditary,  or  far  advanced  ; but  it  was 
the  only  method  in  which  fuccefs  was  to  be  ex- 
pected ; where  it  failed,  I never  knew  medicine 
fucceed. 

If  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits  flag,  he  mult 
be  fupported  by  rich  broths  and  jellies,  &c.  Some 
recommend  fhell-fifn  in  this  diforder,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  with  reafon  ; they  are  very  nou- 
rilhing,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  cool  the  blood, 
and  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the  humours.  All  the 
food  and  drink  ought  to  be  taken  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, left  an  overcharge  of  frefh  chyle  ftiould  op- 
prefs  the  lungs,  and  too  much  accelerate  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood. 

The  patient’s  mind  ought  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
chearful  as  pofnble.  Confumptions  are  often  oc- 
cafioned  by  a melancholy  call  of  mind;  for  which 
reafon,  rnufic,  chearful  company,  and  every  thing 
that  infpires  mirth,  are  highly  beneficial.  The 
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patient  ought  feldom  to  be  left  alone,  as  brooding 
over  his  calamities  is  lure  to  render  them  worfe. 

MEDICINE. Though  we  know  no  medi- 

cine that  will  cure  a confirmed  confumption ; yet 
the  following  things  may  be  of  fervice,  in  abating 
fome  of  the  more  violent  fymptoms. 

In  the  firft  ftage  of  a confumption,  the  cough 
may  fometimes  be  appealed  by  bleeding  ; and  ex- 
pectoration promoted  by  the  following  medicines. 
Take  frefh  fquills,  gum-ammoniac,  and  powdered 
cardamum-feeds,  of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; 
beat  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  if  the  mafs 
proves  too  hard  for  pills,  a little  of  any  kind  of 
fyrup  may  be  added  to  it.  This  may  be  formed 
into  pills  of  a moderate  fize,  and  four  or  five  of 
them  taken  tw'ice  or  thrice  a-day,  according  as 
the  patient’s  fiomach  will  bear  them. 

The  lac  ammoniacum,  or  milk  of  gum- ammo- 
niac, as  it  is  called,  is  likewife  a proper  medicine 
in  this  ftage  of  the  diieafe.  It  may  be  prepared 
and  ufed  as  direded  before. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice, 
fine  honey,  and  fugar-candy,  may  likewife  be  ufed. 
Four  ounces  of  each  of  thele  may  be  fimmered 
together  in  a fauce-pan,  over  a flow  fire,  and  a 
table-fpoonful  of  it  taken  at  any  time  when  the 
cough  is  troublefome  *. 

It  is  common,  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  to 
load  the  patient’s  ftomach  with  balfamic  medi- 
cines, and  at  the  fame  time  to  drench  him  with 
decodions,  infufions,  &-c.  of  the  pedoral  vege- 
tables. The  former  of  thefe,  inftead  of  removing 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  tend  rather  to  increafe  it, 
by  heating  the  blood,  while  the  latter  pall  the  ap- 
petite, relax  the  folids,  and  prove  every  way  hurt- 

M ful 

* Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  oecafionally,  to 
each  fpocnful  of  the  mixture. 
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ful  to  the  patient.  Whatever  is  ufed  for  removing 
the  cough,  betides  riding,  and  other  proper  regi- 
men, ought  to  be  medicines  of  a lharp  and  clean- 
ling  nature. 

For  the  patient’s  drink,  we  would  recommend 
infufions  of  the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the 
lefier  centaurv,  camomile- flowers,  or  water- trefoil. 
Thefe  infuiicns  may  be  drank  at  pleafure.  They 
ftrcngthen  the  ftomacb,  promote  digeflion,  and  at 
the  fame  time  anfuer  all  the  purpofes  of  dilution, 
and  quench  thirft  much  better  than  things  that 
are  lufcious  or  fweet. 

But  if  the  patient  fpits  blood,  he  ought  to  ufe 
the  following  decodion  for  his  ordinary  drink. 
Take  an  ounce  of  comfrey-root,  of  liquorice,  and 
marlh-mallow  roots,  each  half  an  ounce.  Boil 
them  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to  one.  If  a 
tea-fpoonful  of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  be  added 
to  this  decodtion,  W’hen  cold,  it  will  be  a very  pro- 
per medicine.  A tea  cupful  of  it  maybe  taken 
at  pleafure.  • 

There  are  many  other  mucilaginous  plants  and 
feeds,  of  a healing  and  agglutinating  nature,  from 
which  decodtions  or  infufions  may  be  prepared, 
with  the  fame  intention  as  the  orches,  the  quince- 
feed,  coltsfoot,  linfeed,  farfaparilla,  &-c.  It  is  not 
neceflary  to  mention  the  different  forms  in  which 
thefe  may  be  ufed.  Simple  infufion  or  boiling,  is 
all  that  is  neceflary,  and  the  dofe  may  be  at  dif- 
cretion. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  is  here  peculiarly  pro- 
per. It  may  either  be  put  into  the  decodion  . 
above  prefcribed,  or  eat  by  itfelf.  No  benefit 
is  to  be  expeded  from  trifling  dofes  of  this  me- 
dicine. I never  knew  it  of  any  fervice,  unlefs 
where  three  or  four  ounces  at  lead  were  ufed  . 
daily,  in  this  way,  I have  feen  it  produce  very 
extraordinary  effeds,  and  would  recommend  it 
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wherever  there  is  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
lungs  *. ' 

When  the  fpitting  up  of  grofs  matter,  oppref- 
fion  of  the  bread,  and  the  hedic  fymptoms,  fhow 
that  an  impofthume  is  formed  in  the  Jungs,  we 
would  recommend  the  Jefuits  bark,  that  being  the 
only  drug  which  has  any  chance  to  counteract  the 
tendency  which  the  humours  then  have  to  putre- 
faction. 

An  ounce  of  the  bark  in  powder,  may  be  di- 
vided into  eighteen  or  twenty  dofes,  of  which  one 
may  be  taken  every  three  hours  through  the  day^ 
in  a little  fyrup,  or  a cup  of  the  patient’s  ordinary 
drink. 

If  the  bark  fhould  happen  to  purge,  it  may  be 
made  into  an  eleduary,  with  the  conferve  of  rofes, 
thus  : Take  old  conferve  of  rofes,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  ; Jefuits  bark  in  powder,  an  ounce  ; fyrup 
of  orange  or  lemon,  as  much  as  will  make  it  of 
the  confidence  of  honey.  This  quantity  will  ferve 
the  patient  four  or  five  days,  and  may  be  repeated 
as  there  is  occafion. 

Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubdance,  may 
infufe  it  in  cold  water.  This  feems  to  be  the  belt 
medium  for  extrading  the  virtues  of  that  drug* 
Half  an  ounce  of  bark  in  powder  may  be  infuled 
for  twenty- four  hours,  in  half  an  Englifb  pint  of 
water.  Afterwards,  let  it  be  palled  through  a fine 
drainer,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cupful  of  it  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-day  f. 

M 2 We 

* That  the  conferve  of  rofes,  as  well  as  the  elixir  of  vi  riol, 
have  been  ufeful  as  gentle  aftringents  in  fome  cafes  of  (pitting  of 
blood,  we  can  readily  believe  : but,  we  confels,  we  have  not  much 
faith  in  the  virtues  of  thele  vulnerary  and  agglutinating  decoitions  and 
infufions. 


t Notwithftatidilig  the  warm  recommendation  that  is  here 
given  of  the  bark,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  can  feldom  be  ad. 
miniftered  with  propriety  i.n  this  dileafc.  It  is  too  generally  ac- 
companied 
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We  would  not  recommend  the  bark  while  there 
are  any  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  breaft ; 
but  when  it  is  certainly  known,  that  matter  is  col- 
lecting there,  it  is  the  only  medicine  upon  which 
any  ftrefs  can  be  laid.  Few  patients  have  resolu- 
tion enough  to  give  the  bark  a fair  trial,  at  this 
period  of  the  difeafe,  otherwile  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  great  benefit  might  be  reaped  from  it. 

When  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  impofthume 
in  the  bread,  and  the  matter  can  neither  be  fpit 
up,  nor  carried  off  by  abforption,  the  patient  mud 
endeavour  to  make  it  break  inwardly,  by  drawing 
in  the  fleams  of  warm  water  or  vinegar  with  his 
breath,  coughing,  laughing,  or  bawling  aloud,  &c. 
WThen  it  happens  to  burfl  within  the  lungs,  the 
matter  may  be  difcharged  by  the  mouth.  Some- 
times indeed  the  burfting.of  the  vomica  occafions 
immediate  death,  by  fuffocating  the  patient. 
When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  great,  and  the 
patient’s  ftrength  exhausted,  this  is  apt  to  happen. 
At  any  rate,  the  patient  is  ready  to  fall  into  a 
fwoon,  and  flrould  have  volatile  fpirits  or  falts  held 
to  his  nofe. 

If  the  matter  difcharged  be  thick,  and  the 
cough  and  breathing  become  eafier,  there  may 
be  fome  hopes  of  a cure.  The  diet  at  this  time 
ought  to  be  light,  but  reflorative,  as  fmall  chicken- 
brcths",  fago-gruel,  rice-milk,  &c.  the  drink,  but- 
ter-milk, or  whey,  fvV.eetened  with  honey.  This 
is  likewife  a proper  time  for  ufing  the  Jefuits  bark, 
which  may  be  taken  as  before  directed. 

If  the  vomica  or  impofthume  fhould  difcbarge 

itfelf 

companied  with  an  inflammatory  difpofition,  to  admit  of  fuch  a 
powerful  tonic  as  the  baik.  Where  this  difpofition,  however,  is  either 
altogether  awanting,  or  at  lcaft  only  prefent  in  a lefs  degtee,  and 
efpecially  where  the  difeafe  affumes  fomewhat  of  a more  regular  pe- 
riodical appearance  in  its  attacks,  the  bark  may  perhaps  be  ufed 
with  advantage. 
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itfelf  into  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  betwixt  the 
pleura  and  the  lungs,  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
the  matter  out,  but  by  an  incifion,  as  has  already 
been  obferved.  As  this  operation  muft  always  be 
performed  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not  necelfary  for  us 
to  defcribe  it.  We  fhall  only  obierve,  that  it  is 
not  fo  dreadful  as  people  are  apt  to  imagine,  and 
that  it  is  the  only  chance  the  patient  has  for  his 
life.  It  is  indeed  a pity  that  this  operation,  like 
moll  others,  Is  generally  delayed  till  too  late. 
When  the  whole  mafs  of  humours  is  tainted,  the 
body  wafted,  and  the  ftrength  decayed,  it  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  lave  the  patient’s  life  by  an 
operation. 

A NERVOUS  CONSUMPTION,  is  a wafting 
nr  decay  of  the  whole  body,  v7ithout  any  confider- 
able  degree  of  fever,  cough,  or  difficulty  of 
breathing.  It  is  attended  with  indigeftion,  weak- 
nefs,  want  of  appetite,  &c. 

Thofe  who  are  of  a fretful  temper,  who  indulge 
in  fpiritous  liquors,  or  who  breathe  an  unwhole- 
fome  air,  are  molt  liable  to  this  difeafe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  for  the  cure  of 
a nerv,ous  confumption,  a light  and  nourifking  diet, 
enough  of  exercife  in  a free  open  air,  and  the  ufe 
of  fuch  bitters  as  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  fto- 
mach ; as  the  Jefuits  bark,  gentian-root,  camo- 
mile, &c.  Theie  may  be  infufed  in  wine,  and  a 
glafs  of  it  drank  frequently. 

It  will  greatly  aflift  the  digeftion,  and  promote 
the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  to  take  twice  a-day, 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  elexir  of  vitriol  in  a 
glafs  of  wine  or  water. 

The  chalybeate  wine  is  likewife  an  excellent 
medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  ftrengtbens  the  folids, 
and  powerfully  affifts  nature  in  the  preparation 
of  good  blood,  It  is  made  by  putting  three  ounces 
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of  the  filings  of  fteel  or  iron  into  a bottle  of  Rhe- 
nifh  wine,  and  allowing  it  to  digefl  for  three  weeks, 
frequently  fhaking  the  bottle.  Afterwards  the 
wine  muft  be  filtered  for  ufe.  A table-fpoonful  of 
it  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Agreeable  amufements,  chearful  company,  and 
riding  about,  are  however  preferable  to  all  medi- 
cines in  this  difeaie.  For  this  reafon,  when  the 
patient  can  afford  it,  w,e  would  recommend  a long 
journey  of  pleafure,  as  the  mod  likely  means  to 
refiore  his  health. 

What  is  called  a fymptomatic  confiimption,  can- 
not be  cured  without  firft  removing  the  difeafe 
by  which  it  is  occafioned.  Thus,  when  a con- 
fumption  proceeds  from  the  fcrophula,  or  king’s- 
evil,  from  the  fcurvy,  the  afthma,  the  venereal 
difeafe,  Sec.  a due  attention  muft  be  paid  to  the 
malady  from  whence  it  arifes,  and  the  regiirien 
and  medicine  directed  accordingly. 

When  exceffive  evacuations  of  any  kind  occa- 
fion  a confumption,  they  muft  not  only  be  re- 
ft  rained,  but  the  patient’s  ftrength  muft  be  refto- 
red,  by  gentle  exercife,  nourilhing  diet,  and  gene- 
rous cordials,  Sec.  Young  and  delicate  mothers 
often  fail  into  confumptions,  by  giving  fuck  too 
long.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  theii*  ftrength  and 
appetite  begin  to  fail,  they  ought  immediately  to 
wean  the  child,  or  give  it  another  nurfe,  otherwife 
they  cannot  expeeft:  a cure. 

Before  quitting  this  fubjeSt,  we  would  earneftly 
recommend  it  to  all  who  wifli  to  avoid  confump- 
tions, to  take  as  much  exercife  without  doors  as 
they  can,  to  avoid  unwholefome  air,  and  to  ftudy 
fobriety.  Confumptions  owe  their  prefent  increafe 
not  a little  to  the  fafhionable  mode  of  fpending 
every  evening  over  a punch- bowl,  or  a bottle  of 
wine.  Thefe  liquors  not  only  fpoil  the  appetite, 
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and  hurt  the  digeftion,  but  heat  and  inflame  the 
blood,  and  fet#the  whole  conftitution  on  fire. 


OF  THE  SLOW  OR  NERVOUS  FEVER. 

Nervous  fevers  have  increafed  greatly  of  late 
years  in  this  ifland,  owing  doubtleis  to  the  increafe 
of  luxury  and  fedentary  employments  ; as  this  dil- 
eafe  commonly  attacks  perlons  of  a weak  relaxed 
habit,  who  neglect  exercife,  eat  little  folid  food, 
ftudy  hard,  or  indulge  in  fpiritous  liquors.^ 

CAUSES. Nervous  fevers  are  occafioned  by 

whatever  deprefles  the  fpirits,  or  impoverifhes  the 
blood;  as  grief,  fear,  and  anxiety,  want  of  fleep, 
intenfe  thought ; living  on  poor  watery  diet,^  as 
unripe  fruits,  cucumbers,  melons,  mufhrooms,  Sec. 
They  are  likewife  occafioned  by  damp,  confined, 
or  unwholefome  air.  Hence  they  are  very  com- 
mon in  rainy  feafons,  and  prove  mod  fatal  to  thoie 
who  live  in  dirty,  low  houfes,  crouded  flreets,  ho- 
fpitals,  jails,  or  fuch  like  places. 

Perfons  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  broken, 
by  exceflive  venery,  frequent  falivations,  too  tree 
an  ufe  of  purgative  medicines,  or  the  like,  are 
very  liable  to  this  difeai'e. 

Keeping  on  wet  clothes,  fleeping  in  the  fun, 
lying  on  the  damp  ground,  exceflive  fatigue,  and 
whatever  obltrudts  the  perfpiration,  or  caufes  a 
fpafmodic  flridture  of  the  folids,  may  likewife  oc- 
cafion  nervous  fevers.  We  lhall  only  add,  frequent 
and  great  irregularities  in  eating  and  drinking. 
Too  great  abfiinence  as  well  as  excefs  is  hurtful. 
Nothing  tends  fo  much  to  preferve  the  humours 
jn  a found  Hate,  as  a regular  diet ; nor  can  any 
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thing  contribute  more  to  occafion  fevers  of  the 
word:  kind,  than  its  contrary. 

SYMPTOMS. Low  lpirits,  want  of  appetite, 

weaknefs,  wearinefs  after  motion,  watchfulnefs, 
deep  fighing,  and  dejedion  of  mind,  are  generally 
the  forerunners  of  this  difeafe.  Thefe  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  a quick  low  pulfe,  a dry  tongue,  without 
any  confiderable  third,  chillnefs  and  flulhiug  in 
turns,  &c. 

After  fome  time,  the  patient  complains  of  a 
giddinefs  and  pain  of  his  head,  has  a naufea,  with 
Teachings  and  vomiting ; his  pulfe  is  quick,  and 
fometimes  intermitting ; his  urine  pale,  refem- 
bling  dead  fmall  beer,  and  his  breathing  is  difficult, 
with  oppreffion  of  the  bread,  and  flight  aliena- 
tions of  mind. 

If  towards  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  day,' 
the  tongue  becomes  more  moift,  with  a plentiful 
fpitting,  a gentle  diarrhoea,  or  a moifture  upon 
the  fkin ; or  if  a fuppuration  happen  in  one  or 
both  ears,  or  large  puflules  break  out  about  the 
lips  and  nofe,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  for  a favour- 
able c rifts. 

But,  if  there  be  an  exceffive  looferiefs,  or  wa- 
fting fweats,  with  frequent  fainting  fits ; if  the 
tongue,  when  put  out,  tremble  excefiively,  and 
the  extremities  feel  cold,  with  a fluttering  or  flow 
creeping  pulfe  ; if  there  be  a ftarting  of  the  ten- 
dons, an  almoft  total  lofs  of  fight  and  hearing, 
and  an  involuntary  difcharge  by  ftool  and  urine, 
there  is  great  reafon  to  fear  that  death  is  ap- 
proaching. 

REGIMEN. It  is  highly  neceflary  in  this 

difeafe  to  keep  the  patient  eafy  and  quiet.  The 
leal!  motion  will  fatigue  him,  and  will  be  apt  to 
occafion  Wearinefs,  and  even  fain-tings.  His  mind 
likewife  ought  not  only  to  be  kept  eafy,  but 
foothed  and  comforted  with  the  hopes  of  a fpeedy 

recovery. 
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recovery.  Nothing  is  more  hurtful  in  low  fevers 
of  this  kind,  than  prefenting  to  the  patient’s 
mind  gloomy  or  frightful  ideas.  Thefe  often  oc~ 
calion  nervous  fevers;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  they  will  likewife  increafe  the  danger. 

The  patient  mull  not  be  kept  too  low.  His 
ftrength  and  fpirits  ought  to  be  fupported  by  nou- 
rifhing  diet,  and  generous  cordials.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  his  gruels,  panadas,  or  whatever  food  he 
takes,  mult  be  ftrengthened  with  wine  according 
as  the  fymptoms  may  require.  Pretty  ftrong  wine- 
whey,  or  fmall  negus,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of 
orange  or  lemon,  will  be  proper  for  his  drink. 

Wine  in  this  difeafe,  if  it  could  be  obtained 
genuine,  would  be  almoit  the  only  medicine  that 
we  fhould  need.  Good  wine  poiTelTes  all  the  vir- 
tues of  the  cordial  medicines,  while  it  is  free  from 
many  of  their  bad  qualities.  I fay  good  wine ; 
for  however  common  that  article  of  luxury  is  now 
become,  it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  genuine,  efpe- 
cially  by  the  poor,  or  fuch  as  purchafe  it  in  fmali 
quantities. 

I have  feen  a patient  in  a low  nervous  fever, 
whofe  p 11  lie  could  hardly  be  felt,  with  a conftant 
delirium,  coldneis  of  the  extremities,  and  alinolt 
every  other  mortal  fymptom,  recover  by  ufing,  in 
whey,  gruel,  and  negus,  a bottle  of  ilrong  wine 
every  day.  Good  win*  is  not  only  the  moil  pro- 
per cordial,  but  fee  ms  alfo  to  be  an  excellent  an- 
tiipafmodic  medicine ; and  conlequentiy  it  muft 
be  highly  proper,  in  ail  diieales  arifing  from  a 
poor  vapid  ilate  of  the  blood,  and  too  great  a lfric- 
ture  of  the  folids, 

Muilard-whey  is  a very  proper  drink  in  this  fe- 
ver. It  is  made  by  tying,  in  a linen  rag,  a tabie- 
fpocnful  of  common  mallard  bruiied,  and  boiling 
it  a little  in  half  an  Englifh  pint,  of  water,  with 

an 
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an  equal  quantity  of  milk.  Two  or  three  fpoon, 
fuls  of  wine  may  be  added  to  it  when  boiling,  to 
make  the  curd  feparate  more  perfectly,  and  to 
render  the  whey  more  cordial.  A tea-cupful  of 
this  may  be  given  frequently  for  the  patient’s  or- 
dinary drink. 

In  a word,  the  great  aim  in  this  difeafe  is  to 
fupport  the  patient’s  fpirits,  by  giving  him  fre- 
quently fmall  quantities  of . the  above,  or  other 
drinks  of  a warm  and  cordial  nature.  He  is  not, 
however,  to  be  over-heated,  either  with  liquor  or 
clothes ; and  his  food  ought  to  be  light,  and  given 
in  fmall  quantities. 

MEDICINE.- -Where  a naufea,  load,  and 

ficknefs  at  flomach,  prevail  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fever,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  give  the  patient 
a gentle  vomit.  Fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  ipe- 
cacoanha  will  generally  anfwer  this  purpofe  very 
well.  This  may  be  repeated  any  time  before  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  if  the  above  fymptoms  con- 
tinue. Vomits  not  only  clean  the  ftomach,  but, 
by  the  general  fhock  which  they  give,  promote 
the  perfpiration,  and  have  many  other  excellent 
effects  in  flow  fevers,  where  there  are  no  figns 
of  inflammation,  and  nature  wants  roufing. 

Such  as  dare  not  venture  upon  a vomit,  may 
clean  the  bowels  by  a fmall  dofe  of  Turkey  rhu- 
barb, or  an  infulion  of  fernra  and  manna. 

In  all  fevers,  the  great  point  is  to  regulate  the 
fymptoms,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  going  to  either 
extreme.  Thus,  in  fevers  of  the  inflammatory 
kind,  where  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  too 
great,  or  the  blood  denfe,  and  the  fibres  too  rigid, 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  are  necefiary. 
But  where  nature  flags,  where  the  blood  is  vapid 
and  poor,  and  the  folids  weak  and  relaxed,  there 
the  lancet  is  to  be  avoided.  Hence  bleeding  is 
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never  to  be  permitted  in  nervous  fevers,  unlefs 
there  be  evident  figns  of  an  inflammation,  which 

very  feldom  happens.  . _ 

It  is  the  more  neceflary  to  caution  people  againlt 
bleeding  in  this  difeafe,  as  there  is  generally  at  the 
beginning  an  univerfal  ftriclure  upon  the  venels,.* 
which  even  to  the  patient  himlelf  often  gives  the 
idea  of  a plethora,  or  too  great  a quantity  of  blood. 
I have  known  fome  of  the  profeflion  deceived  by 
their  own  feelings  in  this  refpect,  fo  far  as  to  infill 
upon  being  bled,  when  it  was  evident  that  the 
operation  was  improper. 

I remember  to  have  attended  an  apothecary  in 
a nervous  fever,  who,  at  the  beginning,  was  fo 
fully  perfuaded  of  the  exiftence  of  a plethora,  and 
the  neceflity  of  bleeding,  that  when  1 objected  to 
it,  he  told  me  he  was  fo  certain  of  the  neceflity 
of  that  operation,  from  his  own  feelings,  that  if  it 
w7as  not  performed,  he  could  not  live  ; and  that  if 
no  body  elfe  would  bleed  him,  he  wTas  determined 
to  do  it  himfelf.  He  was  accordingly  bled,  but 
was  foon  convinced  of  his  error.  The  blood  ftiew- 
ed  no  figns  of  inflammation,  and  he  was  fo  re- 
markably worfe  'after  the  operation,  that  he  nar- 
rowly efcaped  with  his  life.  His  pulfe  and  ipirits 
funk  exceedingly,  fo  that  he  could  hardly  be  fup- 
ported  by  a bottle  of  ftrong  wine  in  the  day,  be- 
tides other  cordial  medicines. 

Though  bleeding  be  improper  in  this  difeafe, 
yet  bliftering  is  highly  neceflary.  Eliftering-pla- 
llers  may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the  fever, 
with  great  advantage  ; we  would,  however,  advife 
people  not  to  make  too  free  with  them  at  the  be- 
ginning, left  there  fhould  be  more  occalion  for 
them  afterwards.  If  the  patient  be  delirious,  he 
ought  to  be  bliflered  on  the  neck  ; and  it  will  be 
the  f^feft  courfe,  while  the  fever  continues,  as 

foon 
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foon  as  the  difcharge  occafioned  by  one  plafter 
abates,  to  apply  another  feme  where  elfe,  and  b^  ' 
that  means  keep  up  a continual  fucceffion  of  them 
till  the  patient  be  out  of  danger. 

I have  been  more  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of 
bliilering  in  this  diieafe,  than  of  any  other  medi- 
cine. It  not  only  promotes  the  circulation  by  Si- 
mulating the  folids,  but  likewife  occalions  a con- 
tinual difcharge,  which  may  in  fome  meafure  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  critical  evacuations,  which  feldom 
happen  in  this  kind  of  fever. 

If  the  patient  be  collive  through  the  courfe 
of  the  difeafe,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  procure  a 
ftool,  by  giving  him  every  other  day  a clyfler  of 
milk  and  water,  with  a little  lugar,  to  which 
may  be  added  a fpoonful  of  common  fait,  if  it  be 
necelfary. 

Should  a violent  loofenefs  come  on,  it  may  be 
checked,  by  giving  the  patient  frequently  a fmall 
quantity  of  Venice  treacle,  or  any  thing  that  will 
promote  the  perfpiration. 

Though  bliilering  and  cordial  liquors  are  the 
only  medicines  to  be  depended  on  in  this  kind 
-of  fever,  yet,  for  thofe  who  may  chufe  to  ufe 
them,  we  fhall  mention  one  or  two  of  the  forms 
of  medicine  which  ar,e  commonly  preferibed  in  it. 

Thus,  when  the  patient  is  low,  ten  grains  of 
Virginian  fnake-root,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
■contrayerva-root,  with  five  grains  of  Ruffian  ca- 
ftor,  ail  in  fine  powder,  may  be  made  into  a bolus, 
with  a little  of  the  cordial  confedion,  or  fyrup  of 
faffron.  One  of  thefe  may  be  taken  every  four 
or  five  hours. 

The  following  powder  may  be  ufed  for  the 
fame  intention.  Take  wild  Valerian  root  in  potv- 
der  one  fcruple,  faffron  and  caftor  each  four  grains. 
Mix  thefe  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a mortar, 

and 
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and  give  one  in  a cup  of  wine-whey,  three  or  four 
times  a-day  *. 

In  delperate  cafes,  where  the  hiccup  and  itart- 
ing  of  the  tendons  have  already.come  on,  we  have 
tome  times  feen  extraordinary  eifeds  from  large 
doles  of  mulk  frequently  exhibited.  This  is 
doubtlefs  a great  antifpafmodic,  and  may  be  given 
to  the  quantity  of  a fcruple  three  or  four  times  a- 
day.  Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  add  to  the 
mulk  a few  grains  of  camphor,  and  lalt  of  hartf- 
horn,  as  thefe  tend  to  promote  perfpiration  and 
urine.  Thus,  fifteen  grains  of  mulk,  with  three 
grains  of  camphor,  and  fix  grains  of  fait  of  hartf- 
horn,  may  be  made  into  a dole,  and  given  as  a- 
bove. 

If  the  fever  finould  happen  to  intermit,  which  it 
frequently  does  towards  the  decline,  or  if  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  fhould'  be  watted  with  colliquative 
fweats,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  give  him  an  infidion 
of  the  Jefuits  bark,  with  brake- root,  in  wine  or 
brandy. 

Half  an  ounce  of  the  bark,  with  a dram  of  Vir- 
ginian lnake  root,  half  a dram  of  faffron,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  orange-peel,  all  grofsly  powdered,  may 
be  infufed  in  half  an  Englifh  pint  of  brandy  for 
three  or  four  days.  Afterwards  Itrain  it,  and  give 
the  patient  two  tea-lpoonfuls  in  a glafs  of  water, 
or  fmall  wine,  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Such  as  do  not  chule  fpirits  may  infufe  the  above 
ingredients  in  a bottle  of  Lifbon  wine,  and  take  a 
glals  ol  it  frequently  ; this  will  rellorc  the  firength, 

prevent 

. * "I he  prefcnt  practice  trulls  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  almoft  en- 
tirely to  bark  and  wine.  Thefe  are  adminiueied  in  quantities  pro- 
portioned to  the  debility  of  the  patient,  and  his  capability  of  re- 
ceiving them.  With  thefe  tee,  opiates  are  frequently  conjoined, 
■with  a view  both  to  their  anodyne  ar.d  Simulating  effects.  The  pa- 
tient fnould  like  wife  be  kept  cool,  by  admitting  a free  circulation  of 
2ir  in  his  apartmtnt,  and  now  and  then  walking  his  hands  and  face, 
and  even  his  whole  body,  with  a little  cold  water  and  vinegar. 
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prevent  a relapfe,  and  help  to  carry  off  the  re- 
mains  of  the  fever. 

It  will  likewife  be  proper  at  this  time  to  inter- 
pofe  now  and  then  a gentle  dofe  of  rhubarb,  or 
fome  other  mild  opening  medicine,  taking  care  at 
the  fame  time  to  fupport  the  patient’s  lfrength 
with  chicken- broth,  jellies,  and  fuch  like. 


* t • 

OF  THE  MALIGNANT,  PUTRID,  OR  SPOTTED 

FEVER. 

This  may  be  called  the  peflilential  fever  of  Eu- 
rope, as  in  many  of  its  fymptoms  it  bears  a great 
refemblance  to  that  dreadful  difeafe. 

Perfons  of  a lax  habit,  a melancholy  difpofition, 
and  thofe  whole  vigour  has  been  walled  by  long 
fading,  watching,  hard  labour,  exceffive  venery, 
or  frequent  lalivations,  &-c.  are  mod  liable  to  this 
difeafe. 

CAUSES. This  fever  i.s  occalioned  by  an 

unwholefome,  putrid,  or  llagnating  air.  Hence 
it  prevails  in  jails,  hofpitals,  and  infirmaries,  efpe- 
cially  w'here  fuch  places  are  greatly  crowded,  and 
cleanlinefs  is  negle&ed. 

A clofe  conllitution  of  the  air,  with  long  rainy 
or  foggy  weather,  likewife  occafions  putrid  fevers. 
Hence  they  often  fucceed  great  inundations  in  low 
and  marfhy  countries,  efpecially  when  theie  are 
preceded  or  followed  by  a hot  and  fultry  feafon. 

Living  too  much  upon  animal  food,  without  a 
proper  mixture  of  vegetables,  or  eating  filh  or 
flelh  that  has  been  kept  too  long,  are  likewife  apt 
to  occafion  this  kind  of  fever.  Hence  failors  on 
long  voyages,  and  the  inhabitants  of  befieged  cities, 
are  very  often  vifited  with  putrid  fevers. 


Corn 
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Corn  that  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  rainy 
feafons,  or  long  keeping,  and  water  that  has  be- 
come putrid  by  ftagnation,  will  likewife  occafion 
putrid  fevers.  The  exceffive  ufe  of  alkaline  falts 
will  alfo  have  this  effed. 

Dead  carcafes  tainting  the  air,  efpecially  in  hot 
feafons,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  putrid  fevers. 
Hence  this  kind  of  fever  often  prevails  in  camps, 
and  fuch  countries  as  are  the  fcenes  of  war  and 
bloodfhed.  This  fhews  the  neceffity  of  removing 
church  yards,  daughter- houfes,  &c.  a proper  di- 
ftance  from  the  great  towns. 

Want  of  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caufe  of 
putrid  fevers.  Hence  they  prevail  amongft  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  who  breathe  a 
confined  unwholefome  air,  negled  cleanlinefs,  and 
are  forced  to  live  upon  fpoiled  or  unwholefome  pro- 
vifions,  &c.  Such  mechanics  as  carry  on  dirty 
employments,  and  are  conrtantly  confined  within 
doors,  are  likewife  very  liable  to  putrid  fevers. 

, We  fhall  only  add,  that  ail  putrid,  malignant, 
or  fpotted  fevers,  are  very  infedious ; and  are 
therefore  often  communicated  in  this  way.  For 
which  reafon,  all  perfons  ought  to  keep  at  a diftance 
from  fuch  as  are  affeded  with  thofe  difeafes,  un- 
lefs  thofe  whofe  attendance  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 

SYMPTOMS. The  malignant  fever  is  ge- 

nerally preceded  by  a remarkable  weaknefs,  or 
lofs  of  flrength,  without  any  apparent  caufe.  This 
is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  the  patient  can  fcarce 
walk,  or  even  fit  upright,  without  being  in  dan- 
ger of  fainting  away.  His  mind  too  is  greatly  de- 
jeded  ; he  hghs,  and  is  full  of  dreadful  apprelien- 
llons. 

lhere  is  a naufea,  and  fometimes  vomiting  of 
bile ; a violent  pain  of  the  head,  with  a flrong 
pulfation  or  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries; 
the  eyes  often  appear  red  and  inflamed,  with  a 

pain 
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pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  ; there  is  a noife  in 
the  ears,  t he  breathing  is  laborious,  and  often  in- 
terrupted with  a figh  : the  patient  complains  of 
pain  about  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  in  his 
back  and  loins  ; his  tongue  is  at  firlt  white,  but 
afterwards  it  appears  black  and  chapped;  and  his 
teeth  are  covered  with  a black  cruft.  He  fome- 
times  palfes  worms  both  upwards  and  downwards  *, 
is  affedtod  with  tremors,  or  fhalcing,  and  often  be- 
comes delirious. 

If  blood  be  let,  it  appears  diflolved,  or  with  a 
very  fmall  degree  of  cohefion,  and  focn  becomes 
putrid  ; the  ftools  fmell  extremely  foetid,  and  are 
fometimes  of  a greeniib,  black,  or  reddiflr  call. 
Spots  of  a pale,  purple,  dun,  or  black  colour,  often 
appear  upon  the  (kin,  and  fometimes  violent  hae- 
morrhages, or  difeharges  of  blood  from  the  mouth, 
eyes,  nofe,  &c.  happen. 

Putrid  fevers  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  in- 
flammatory, by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  pulfe,  the  de- 
jection of  mind,  the  dilTolved  date  of  the  blood,  the 
pe.tcchiae,  or  purple  fpots,  and  the  putrid  fmell  of 
the  excrements.  They  may  likewife  be  diftin- 
guifhed from  the  low  or  nervous  fever,  by  the  heat 
and  third  being  greater,  the  urine  of  a higher  co- 
lour, and  the  other  fymptoms  more  violent. 

It  fometimes,  however,  happens,  that  the  in- 
flammatory, nervous,  and  putrid  fymptoms,  are  fo 
blended  together,  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to 
determine  to  which  clafs  the  fever  belongs.  In 
this  cafe,  the  greateft  caution  and  fkill  are  requi- 
fite  : And  all  endeavours  mud  be  ufed  to  relieve 
the  mod  urgent  fymptoms. 

Inflammatory  and  nervous  fevers  are  often  con- 
verted 

* Though  this  may  have  happened  accidentally  in  fome  cafes, 
yet  as  being  by  no  means  a common  occurrence,  and  at  any  rate  not 
neceffarily  counedied  with  this  diieafe,  it  cannot  with  any  propriety 
fce  enumerated  among  the  fymptoms, 
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verted  into  malignant  and  putrid,  by  too  hot  a re- 
gimen, or  improper  medicines. 

The  period  of  putrid  fevers  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain ; fometimes  they  terminate  betwixt  the  fe- 
venth  and  fourteenth  day,  and  at  other  times  they 
are  prolonged  for  five  or  fix  weeks.  Their  dura- 
tion depends  greatly  upon  the  conftitution  of  the 
patient,  and  the  manner  of  treating  the  difeafe. 

The  moil  favourable  fymptoms  are,  after  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  a gentle  loofenefs,  with  a warm, 
mild  fweat.  Thefe,  when  continued  for  a confi- 
derable  time,  often  carry  off  the  fever,  and  fhould 
never  be  imprudently  flopped.  Small  miliary  pu- 
flules  appearing  between  the  petechite,  or  purple 
fpots,  are  likewife  favourable,  as  alfo  hot  fcabby 
eruptions  about  the  mouth  and  nofe.  It  is  a good 
fign  when  the  pulfe  rifes  upon  the  ufe  of  wine,  or 
other  cordials,  and  the  nervous  fymptoms  abate ; 
deafnefs  coming  on  towards  the  decline  of  the  fe- 
ver, is  likewife  a favourable  fymptom  ; and  fo  are 
abtceffes  in  the  groin,  or  parotid  glands. 

Among#  the  unfavourable  fymptoms  may  be 
reckoned  an  exceffive  loofenefs,  with  a hard  fwell- 
ed  belly.  Large  black  or  livid  blotches  breaking 
out  upon  the  fkin,  are  a proof  of  the  putrid  diffo- 
lution  cf  the  blood,  and  lhew  the  danger  to  be 
very  great.  Aphtha  in  the  mouth,  and  cold 
hiammy  fweats,  are  unfavourable  figns,  as  alfo 
blindnefs,  change  of  the  voice,  a wild  flaring  of 
the  dyes,  difficulty  of  fwallowing,  an  inability  to 
put  out  the  tongue,  and  a conflant  inclination  to 
uncover  the  brealf.  When  the  fweat  and  faliva 
are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  urine  is  black,  or 
depohts  a black  footy  fediment,  the  patient  is  in 
g:eat  danger.  Starting  of  the  tendons,  and  foetid, 
ichorous,  involuntary  (tools,  attended  with  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  are  generally  the  forerunners  of 
death. 
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REGIMEN. In  the  management  of  this  dif- 

eafe,  we  are  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  poflfible,  to 
counteract  the  putrid  tendency  of  the  humours ; 
to  iupport  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  fpirits ; and 
to  affiit  nature  in  expelling  the  morbific  matter,, 
by  gently  promoting  perfpiration  and  the  other 
evacuations. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that,  putrid  fevers  are  often 
occafioned  by  unwholefome  air,  and  of  courfe  they 
mult  be  aggravated  by  it.  Care  mult  therefore  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  air  from  ftagnating  in  the 
patient’s  chamber,  to  keep  it  cool,  and  renew  it 
frequently,  by  opening  the  doors  or  windows  of 
fome  adjacent  apartment.  The  breath  and  perfpi- 
ration  of  perions  in  perfect  health  loon  render  the 
air  of  a fmall  apartment  noxious ; but  this  will 
fooner  happen  from  the  perfpiration  and  breath  of 
a perfon  whole  whole  mats  of  humours  are  in  a pu- 
trid ltate.  Thefe  fevers  are  often  fo  heightened 
by  the  fame  infe&ed  air  being  breathed  over  and 
over,  that  the  patient  is  in  a manner  fuffocated  by 
his  own  atmofphere. 

Belides  the  frequent  admiffion  of  frefh  air,  we . 
would  recommend  the  ule  of  vinegar,  verjuice, 
juice  of  lemon,  Seville  orange,  or  any  kind  of  vege- 
table acid  that  can  be  molt  readily  obtained.,- 
Thefe  ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled  upon  the 
lloor,  the  bed,  and  every  part  of  the  room.  They 
may  alfo  be  ‘evaporated  with  an  hot  iron,  or  by 
boiling,  &c.  The  frefh  Ikins  of  lemons  or  oranges 
ought  likewife  to  be  laid  in  different  parts  of  the 
room,  and  they  fliould  be  frequently  held  to  the 
patient’s  nofe.  The  ufe  of  acids  in  this  manner 
would  not  only  prove  very  refrelhing  to  the  pa-, 
tient,  but  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  in- 
fection from  fpreading  among  thofe  who  attend 
him.  Strong  fmelled  herbs,  as  rue,  tanfy,  role- 
mary,  wormwood,  & c.  may  likewile  be  laid  in  aif-> 

ferent 
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terent  parts  of  the?  houfe,  and  find  led  to  by  thofe 
who  go  near  the  patient. 

The  patient  muff  not  only  be  kept  cool,  but 
likewife  quiet  and  eafy.  The  lead  noife  will  af- 
fed  bis  head,  and  the  fmalleft  fatigue  will  be  apt 
to  make  him  faint  away. 

Nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  this  dif- 
eafe,  as  the  liberal,  ufe  of  acids.  Thefe  are  to  be 
mixed  with  all  the  patient’s  food  as  well  as  drink. 
Orange,  lemon,  or  vinegar-whey,  are  all  very 
proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns,  according  to 
the  patient’s  inclination.  Thefe  may  be  rendered 
cordial  by  the  addition  of  wine  in  fuch  quantity  as 
the  patient’s  ftrength  feems  to  require.  When  he 
is  very  low,  he  may  drink  negus,  with  only  one 
half  water,  and  lharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange 
or  lemon.  . In  fome  cafes  a glafs  of  clear  wine  may 
pow  and  then  be  allowed.  The  molt  proper  wine 
is  Rhenilh ; but  if  the  belly  be  open,  red  Port  or 
Claret  is  to  be  preferred. 

When  the  belly  is  bound,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  put  into  a cup  of  the  pa- 
tient’s drink,  as  there  is  occafion  ; or  he  may  eat 
a few  tamarinds,  which  will  both  quench  his  third 
and  keep  his  belly  eafy. 

If  camomile- tea  will  lit  upon  the  llomach,  it  is 
a very  proper  diink  in  this  difeafe.  It  may  be 
lharpened  by  adding  to  every  cup  of  the  tea  fifteen 
or  twenty  drops  of  the  elixir  of  vitriol. 

The  food  mult  be  light,  as  panada,  groat-gruel, 
mid  fuch  like  ; to  thefe  a little  wine  may  be  added, 
it  the  patient  be  weak  and  low,  and  they  ought 
all  to  be  lharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  or  the 
jelly  of  currants,  rafp- berries,  &m.  The  patient 
ought  likewife  to  eat  freely  of  ripe  fruits,  either 
baked,  roalled,  or  raw,  as  roalled  apples,  currant 
or  goofeberry  tarts,  preserved  cherries,  plumbs,  and 
fuch  like. 
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The  patient  muft  never  be  long  without  nourifh- 
ment.  Taking  a little  food  or  drink  frequently, 
not  only  fupports  the  fpirits,  but  counterads  the 
putrid  tendency  of  the  humours ; for  which  rea- 
lon  he  ought  conftantly  to  be  lipping  imall  quanti- 
ties of  fome  of  the  acid  liquors  mentioned  above, 
or  any  that  may  be  more  agreeable  to  his  palate, 
or  more  readily  obtained. 

If  the  patient  be  delirious,  his  feet  and  hands 
ought  to  be  frequently  fomented  with  ftrong  infu- 
Eons  of  camomile  flowers.  This,  or  an  infuflon  of 
the  bark,  to  fuch  as  can  afford  it,  cannot  fail  to 
have  a good  effed.  Fomentations  of  this  kind  not 
only  relieve  the  head,  by  relaxing  the  veffels  in 
the  extremities,  but,  as  their  contents  are  abforbed, 
and  taken  into  the  blood,  they  muft,  by  their  anti- 
feptic  qualities,  aflift  in  preventing  the  putrefcency 
of  the  humours. 

If  the  patient  be  not  able  to  put  his  feet  and 
hands  into  the  decodion,  cloths  dipt  in  it  may  be 
applied  to  them. 

MEDICINE. If  a vomit  be  taken  at  the 

very  beginning  of  this  fever,  it  will  hardly  fail  to 
have  a good  efied ; but  if  the  fever  has  gone  on 
for  fome  days,  and  the  fymptoms  are  violent,  vo- 
mits muft  not  be  taken  without  proper  advice*. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  neceflary  in  putrid  fevers.  If 
there  be  ligns  of  an  inflammation,  it  may  fome- 

times 

* Emetics  are  peculiarly  proper  in  this  dileafe.  They  fhould  be 
given  at  firft  in  fuch  doles  as  to  produce  full  vomiting,  with  a view 
to  evacuate  the  morbid  contents  of  the  Itomach,  and  afterwards 
continued  in  naufeating  dofes,  with  a view  to  promote  the  perfpira- 
tion.  For  thefe  purpofes,  the  antimonial  preparations,  and  particu- 
larly taitariled  antimony,  is  generally  employed.  This  medicine 
has  alfo  another  good  effedt,  as  it  commonly  operates  as  a laxative. 
Should  it  fail  in  this  refpedt,  however,  an  emollient  clyfler  ought  to 
be  adminiflered  every  night,  or  every  other  night  at  fartheft.  The 
patient’s  body,  too,  ought  to  be  frequently  waflied  all  over  with  a 
fpunge  foaked  in  vinegar  and  water. 
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times  be  permitted  at  the  firft  onfet ; but  the  re- 
petition of  it  often  proves  fatal  *. 

BliHermg-plafters  are  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  in 
the  greatelt  extremities.  If  the  petechias  or  i'pots 
Hiould  fuddenly  difappear,  the  patient’s  pulfe  nnk 
remarkably,  and  a delirium,  with  other  ba_  fymp- 
toms,  come  on,  bliitering  may  be  permitted.  In 
this  cafe,  the  bliitering- platters  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  head,  and  the  mlides  of  the  legs  or  thighs. 
But  as  they  are  fometimes  apt  to  occalion  a gan- 
grene, we  would  rather  recommend  warm  poultices 
or  cataplafms  to  be  applied  to  the  feet,  having  re- 
courfe  to  blitters  only  in  the  utmoft  extremities. 

A very  ridiculous  notion  has  long  prevailed,  of 
expelling  the  poifonous  matter  of  malignant  dif- 
eafes  by  ltrong  doles  of  cordial  or  alexipharmic  me- 
dicines. In  confequence  of  this  notion,  the  con- 
trayerva-root,  the  cordial  confe&ion,  and  the  mi- 
thridate,  & c.  have  been  extolled  as  infallible  reme- 
dies. There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  thefe  oftener 
do  harm  than  good.  Where  cordials  are  necefifary, 
we  know  none  that  is  fuperior  to  good  wine ; and 
therefore  again  recommend  it  both  as  the  fafeft 
and  bell.  Wine,  with  other  acid  and  antifeptic 
medicines,  are  the  only  things  to  be  relied  on  in 
the  cure  of  malignant  fevers. 

We  have  already  recommended  acids  in  various 
forms,  and  lhall  only  add  one  more,  viz.  campho- 
rated vinegar.  This  is  made  by  rubbing  a dram 
ot  camphor  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  of  wine 
in  a mortar,  till  it  becomes  foft,  then  adding  half 
an  ounce  of  loaf-fugar,  and  rubbing  the  whole  to- 
gether till  perfe&ly  united.  Afterwards  take  an 
Lnglifh  pint  of  warm  vinegar,  and  add  it  by  little 
and  little,  Hill  continuing  the  trituration,  till  they 
be  uniformly  mixed.  Let  it  Hand  to  cool,  and  af- 
terwards drain  it.  This  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe 
of  a table-lpoonful  or  two  every  two  or  three  hours, 

N 3 according 

* Bleeding  we  believe  to  be  always  dangerous  in  this  difeafe. 
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according  as  it  agrees  with  the  ftomach.  If  it 
Ihould  heat  the  patient,  or  occafton  a naufea,  it 
ffiuft  be  difcontinued. 

In  the  molt  dangerous  fpecies  of  this  difeafe, 
when  it  is  attended  with  purple,  livid,  or  black 
fpots,  the  Jefuits  bark  is  the  only  medicine  that 
can  be  depended  upon.  I have  feen  it,  when 
joined  with  acids,  almoit  perforin  wonders,  even  in 
cafes  where  the  petechise  had  the  mod  threatening 
alp  eel.  hut,  to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  it  mult  not 
only  be  given  in  large  dofes,  but  duly  perfifted  in. 

The  bell  method  for  adininiltering  the  bark  is 
certainly  in  fubftance.  An  ounce  of  it  in  powder 
may  be  mixed  with  half  an  Englilh  pint  of  water, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  red  wine,  and  Iharpened 
with  the  elixir  or  fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  will  both 
make  it  fit  eafier  on  the  ftomach,  and  render  it  more 
beneficial.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of 
lemon  may  be  added,  and  two  tabie-fpoonfuls  of 
the  mixture  taken  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  if 
the  ftomach  will  bear  it. 

Thofe  who  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance, 
may  infufe  it  in  wine,  as  recommended  in  a former 
difeafe. 

If  there  be  a violent  loofenefs,  the  bark  mull  be 
boiled  in  red  wine  with  a little  cinnamon,  and 
Iharpened  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol  as  above.  No- 
thing can  be  more  beneficial  in  this  kind  of  loofe- 
nefs than  plenty  of- acids,  and  fuch  things  as  pro- 
mote the  perfpiration. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  vomiting,  a dram 
of  the  fait  of  wormwood,  diflolved  in  an  ounce  and 
half  of  frefti  lemon  juice,  and  made  into  a draught, 
with  an  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon-water,  or  pep- 
permint-water, and  a bit  of  fugar,  may  be  given 
to  the  patient,  and  repeated  as  often  as  it  is  ne- 
cefiary. 

If  iwellings  of  the  glands  appear,  their  fuppura- 

tion 
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tion  is  to  be  promoted  by  the  application  of  pouD 

tices,  ripening  cataplafms,  frc.  5 and  as  1oo«  as 
there  is  any  appearance  of  matter  in  them,  they 
ought  to  be  laid  open,  and  the  poultices  eonti- 


i have  known  patients  in  the  decline  of  this  fe- 
ver have  large  ulcerous  fores  break  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  of  a livid  gangrenous  appear- 
ance, and  a mod  putrid  cadaverous  imeil.  dheie 
gradually  healed,  and  the  patient  recovered,  by 
the  plentiful  ufe  of  Jefuits  bark  mixed  in  wine,  and 
fharpened  with  the  lpirits  of  vitriol. 

All  who  would  avoid  this  dreadlul  difeafe,  fliould 
ftudy  univerfal  cleanhnefs,  and  fhould  live  regu- 
gariy,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  too  high  or  too  low 
a diet  with  equal  care. 

Infedion,  above  all  things,  is  to  be  avoided.  No 
conftitution  is  proof  againft  it.  I have  known  per- 
sons leized  with  a putrid  fever,  by  only  making  a 
lingle  viilt  to  a patient  in  it  ; others  have  caught 
jt  by  going  through  a town  where  it  prevailed , 
and  fome  by  attending  the  funerals  of  iuch  as  died 


of  it. 

Anyone  who  is  appreheniive  of  having  caught 
the  inflection,  ought  immediately  to  take  a vomit, 
and  to  work  it  off  by  drinking  plentifully  of  ca- 
momile-tea. This  may  be  repeated  in  a day  or 
two,  if  the  apprehenhons  ftill  continue,  or  any  un- 
favourable fymptoms  appear. 

The  perion  ought  liltewife  to  take  an  infufion  of 
the  bark  and  camomile-flowers  lor  his  ordinary 
drink;  and  before  he  goes  to  bed,  he  may  drink 
an  Englifh  pint  of  pretty  ftrong  negus,  or  a lew 
glafles  of  generous  wine.  I have  been  frequently 
obliged  to  follow  this  courie,  when  malignant  fe- 
vers prevailed,  and  have  likewife  recommended  it 
to  others  with  conftant  fucceR. 

People  generally  fly  to  bleeding  and  purging  as 

N 4 antidotes 
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antidotes  againft  infe&ion  ; but  thefe  are  fo  far 
from  fecuring  them,  that  they  often  increafe  the 
danger. 

Phyficians,  and  fuch  as  attend  the  lick  in  putrid 
fevers,  ought  always  to  have  a piece  of  fpunge  or 
a handkerchief  dipt  in  vinegar,  or  juice  of  lemon, 
to  hold  at  their  nofe.  They  ought  likewife  to 
walh  their  hands,  and,  if  poffible,  to  change  their 
clothes,  before  they  vilit  any  other  patient  #. 


OF  THE  MILIARY  FEVER. 

This  fever  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  puftules 
or  bladders  which  appear  on  the  Ikin,  refembling, 

in 

* As  this  difeafe  is  at  once  highly  infectious  and  highly  danger- 
ous, the  utmoft  attention  is  requifite,  on  its  firft  appearance,  in  a 
large  family,  to  prevent  its  l'preading  through  the  whole.  For  this 
purpofe,  when  a fervant  or  domeftic  happens  to  be  feized  with  it,  he 
ought,  where  it  can  be  done,  to  be  fent  immediately  to  an  hofpital. 
Where  circuroftances  do  not  permit  the  removal  of  the  perfon  in- 
fected, the  fame  end  may  be  often  obtained  by  fending  the  family, 
eipecially  if  there  be  a young  family,  out  of  the  way  for  a time. 
Where  neither  of  thefe  objeCts  can  be  conveniently  accomplifhed,  our 
attention  mull  be  directed,  in  the  JirJl  place,  to  the  preventing  all  un- 
neceflary  communication  with  the  patient,  and,  fecondly , to  the  ren- 
dering the  neceffary  communication  as  fate  as  pofliibe.  With  a view 
to  the  firft,  a lick  nurfe,  or  fome  elderly  perfon  accuftomed  to  that 
bufinefs,  lhould  remain  conftantly  with  the  patient,  and  no  other  at- 
tendance but  the  vifits  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  or  when  occafional 
affiftance  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  ought  to  be  permitted.  In  regard 
to  the  fecond,  the  patient  lhould  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  a large 
airy  apaitment ; the  bed-curtains,  carpet,  and  other  unnecefiary 
furniture,  fiiould  be  removed  ; a conftant  circulation  of  air,  by  open- 
ing either  two  windows  oraduorand  window,  ought  to  be  kept  up: 
the  apartment  ought  to  be  frequently  fprinkled  with  vinegar; 
the  bed  and  body  linen  of  the  patient  ought  to  be  frequently 
changed,  and  fhould  immediately  be  given  out  to  the  walhing; 
and  all  - excrementitious  matters  ought  to  be  iriftantly  removed. 
Thefe  precautions,  though  iimple,  will,  we  think,  generally  be  ef- 
fectual, if  Care  be  at  the  fame  time  taken,  to  avoid  all  unneceffary 
contact  with  the  patient,  and  all  needlefs  expolure  to  his  breath  or 
atmofphere. 
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in  fn ape  and  flze,  the  feeds  of  millet.  The  pu- 
llules  are  either  red  or  white,  and  fometimes  both 
aie  mixed  together. 

Sometimes  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  pu- 
ftules ; but  they  are  generally  more  numerous 
where  the  lweat  is  nioft  aoundant,  as  on  the  bread, 
the  back,  &-c.  A gentle  fweat,  or  moifture  on  the 
fkin,  greatly  promotes  the  eruption ; but  where 
the  fkin  is  dry,  the  eruption  is  both  more  painful 
and  dangerous. 

This  is  fometimes  a primary  difeafe  ; but  it  is 
much  oftener  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  ma- 
lady, as  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  ardent,  putrid,  or 
nervous  fever,  &c.  In  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  gene- 
rally the  efFed  of  too  hot  a regimen  or  medicines. 

The  miliary  fever  chiefly  attacks  the  idle  and 
the  phlegmatic,  or  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit.  The 
young  and  the  aged  are  more  liable  to  it  than  thofe 
in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  life.  It  islikewife  more 
incident  to  women  than  men,  efpecially  the  deli- 
cate and  the  indolent,  who,  negleding  exercile, 
keep  continually  within  doors,  and  live  upon  weak 
w7atery  diet.  Such  females  are  extremely  liable 
to  be  feized  with  this  difeafe  in  childbed,  and  often 
lofe  their  lives  by  it. 

CAUSES. The  miliary  fever  is  often  occa- 

lioned  by  violent  paffions  oraffedions  of  the  mind  ; 
as  exceffive  grief,  anxiety,  thoughtfulnefs,  &-c.  It 
may  likewife  be  occafioned  by  exceffive  watching, 
great  evacuations,  a weak  w'atery  diet,  rainy  fea- 
fons,  eating  too  freely  of  cold,  watery,  unripe 
fruits,  as  plumbs,  cherries,  cucumbers,  melons,  &-c. 
Impure  waters,  or  provifions  which  have  been 
fpciled  by  rainy  feafons,  long  keeping,  &c.  may 
likewife  caufe  miliary  fevers.  They  may  alio  be 
occafioned  by  the  ftoppage  of  any.  cuftomary  eva- 
cuation, as  iffues,  letons,  ulcers,  the  bleeding  piles 
in  men,  or  the  menflrual  flux  in  women,  &c. 

This 
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This  difeafe  in  childbed-women  is  fometimes  the 
effect  of  great  coftivenefs  during  pregnancy  ; fome- 
times it  is  occafioned  by  the  exceffive  ufe  of  green 
unripe  fruits,  and  other  unwholefome  things  in 
Which  pregnant  women  are  apt  to  indulge,  iiut 
its  ffioft  general  caufe  is  indolence.  Such  women 
as  indulge  an  eafy  fedentary  life  during  pregnancy, 
and  at  the  fame  time  live  grofsly  and  fully,  can 
hardly  eftape  this  difeafe  in  childbed.  Hence  it 
proves  extremely  fatal  to  women  of  fafhion,  and 
likewife  to  thole  women  in  manufacturing  towns, 
who,  in  order  to  affiff  their  hufhands,  fit  clofe  with- 
in doors  for  almoft  the  whole  of  their  time.  But 
among  women  who  are  active  and  laborious,  whn 
live  in  the  country,  and  take  enough  of  exercife 
Without  doors,  this  difeafe  is  very  little  known. 

SYMPTOMS. When  this  is  a primary  dif- 

eafe, it  makes  its  attack,  like  molt  other  eruptive 
fevers,  with  a flight  fliivering,  which  is  fucceeded 
by  heat,  lofs  of  flrength,  faintilhnefs,  fighing,  a 
low  quick  pulfe,  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  great 
anxiety  and  opprefiion  of  the  breaft.  The  patient 
is  reiilefs,  and  fometimes  delirious  ; the  tongue  ap- 
pears white,  and  the  bands  fhake,  with  often  a 
burning  heat  in  the  palms ; and  in  chilcjbed-wo- 
rren  the  milk  generally  goes  away,  and  the  other 
dilc barges  flop. 

The  patient  feels  an  itching  or  pricking  pain 
under  the  fkin,  after  which  innumerable  fmall  pu- 
ffules  of  a red  or  white  colour  begin  to  appear. 
Upon  this  the  fymptoms  generally  abate,  the 
pulfe  becomes  more  f 11  and  loft,  the  fkin  grows 
incifler,  and  the  fweat,  as  the  difeafe  advances,  be- 
gins to  have  a peculiar  foetid  fmell  ; the  great  load 
on  the  bread  and  oppretkon  of  the  fpirits  generally 
go  off,  and  the  cuffomary  evacuations  gradually  , 
return.  About  the  fixth  or  feventh  day  from  the 
eruption,  the  puftules  begin  to  dry  and  fall  off, 

which 
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which  occafions  a very  difagreeable  itching  in  the 
(kin. 

It  is  imnoflible  to  afcertain  the  exact  time  when 
the  puftules  will  either  appear  or  go  off.  They 
generally  come  out  on  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
when  the  eruption  is  critical;  but,  when  fympto- 
matical,  they  may  appear  at  any  time  of  the  dif- 
eale. 

Sometimes  the  puftules  appear  and  vanilh  by 
turns.  When  that  is  the  cafe,  there  is  always  dan- 
ger; but  when  they  ftrike  in  all  of  a fudden,  and 
do  not  appear  again,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

In  childbed-women  the  puftules  are  commonly 
at  firft  filled  with  clear  wrater,  afterwards  they  grow 
yellowifti.  Sometimes  they  are  interlperfed  with 
puftules  of  a red  colour.  When  thefe  only  appear, 
the  difeafe  goes  by  the  name  of  a rajb. 

REGIMEN. in  all  eruptive  fevers,  of  what- 

ever kind,  the  chief  point  is  to  prevent  the  fudden 
linking  in  of  the  puftules.  For  this  purpofe,  the 
patient  mull  be  kept  in  fuch  a temperature,  as  nei- 
ther to  pufli  out  the  eruption  too  fall,  nor  to  caule 
it  retreat  prematurely.  The  diet  and  drink  ought 
therefore  to  be  in  a moderate  degree  nourifhing  and 
cordial ; but  neither  ftrong  nor  heating.  The  pa- 
tient’s chamber  ought  neither  to  be  kept  too  hot 
nor  cold  ; and  he  fhould  not  be  too  much  covered 
with' clothes.  Above  all,  the  mind  is  to  be  kept 
eafy  and  chearful.  Nothing  fo  certainly  makes  an 
eruption  ftrike  in  as  fear,  or  the  apprehenfion  of 
danger. 

The  food  muft  ” be  weak  chicken-broth,  with 
bread,  water  pap,  with  lago,  and  groat-gruel,  &■ c.; 
to  a gill  ot  which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  cr  two 
ot  wine,  as  the  patient’s  ftrength  requires,  with  a, 
few  grains  of  fait  and  a little  fugar.  Good  apples, 
roalled  or  boiled,  with  ether  ripe  fruits  of  an  open- 
ing  cooling  nature,  may  be  eat. 
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The  drink  muft  be  fuited  to  the  date  of  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  and  fpirits.  If  thefe  be  pretty 
high,  the  drink  ought  to  be  weak  ; as  water-gruel, 
bairn-tea,  or  the  following  decodtion. 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  lhavings  of  hartlhorn, 
and  trie  fame  quantity  of  farfaparilla,  boil  them  in 
two  ianglifh  quarts  of  water.  To  the  drained  de- 
codiion  add  a little  white  fugar,  and  let  the  pa- 
tient take  it  for  his  ordinary  drink. 

When  the  patient’s  fpirits  are  low,  and  the  e- 
ruption  does  not  rife  fufficiently,  his  drink  muft 
be  a little  more  generous  ; as  wine- whey,  or  fmall 
negus,  lharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange  or  le- 
mon, and  made  ftronger  or  weaker  as  the  circum- 
ftances  may  require. 

Sometimes  the  miliary  fever  approaches  towards 
a putrid  nature,  in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  ftrength 
muft  be  lupported  with  generous  cordials,  joined 
with  acids  ; and  if  the  degree  of  putrefcency  be 
great,  the  Jefuits  bark  muft  be  adminiftered.  If 
the  head  be  much  affedfed,  the  belly  muft  be  kept 
open  by  emollient  clyfters. 

In  the  Commerciutn  Liter arhim  for  the  year  1735, 
v/e  have  the  hiftory  of  an  epidemical  miliary  le- 
ver, which  raged  at  Strafburg  in  the  months  of 
November,  December,  and  January;  from  which 
we  learn  the  neceftity  of  a temperate  regimen  in 
this  difeate,  and  like  wife  that  phylicians  are  not 
always  the  firll  who  dilcover  the  proper  treatment 
of  dileafes  : “ This  fever  made  terrible  havock  a- 
mong  men  of  robuft  conftitutions,  and  all  medi- 
cine proved  in  vain.  They  were  feized  in  an  in- 
ftant  with  fhivering,  yawning,  ftretcbing,  and 
pains  in  the  back,  l'ucceeded  by  a molt  intenfe 
heat  ; at  the  fame  time  there  was  great  lofs  of 
ftrength  and  appetite.  On  the  feventh  or  ninth 
day  the  military  eruptions  appeared,  or  fpots  like 
flea-bites,  with  great  anxiety,  a delirium,  reftlelf- 
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nefs,  and  tolling  in  bed.  Bleeding  was  fatal. 
While  matters  were  in  this  unhappy  fituation,  a 
midwife,  of  her  own  accord,  gave  to  a patient,  in 
the  height  of  the  difeafe,  a ciyfter  of  rain-water 
and  butter  without  fait,  and  for  his  ordinary  drink 
a quart  of  fpring-water,  half  a pint  of  generous 
wine,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  lix  ounces  of  the 
whiteA  fugar,  gently  boiled  till  a fcum  arofe  ; and 
this  with  great  fuccefs ; for  the  belly  was  foon 
loofened,  the  grievous  fymptoms  vaniflied,  and 
the  patient  wTas  reAored  to  his  fenfes,  and  fnatched 
from  the  jaws  of  death.”  This  practice  was  imi- 
tated by  others,  with  the  like  happy  effects. 

MEDICINE. If  the  food  and  drink  be  pro- 

perly regulated,  there  will  be  little  occalion  for 
medicine  in  this  difeafe.  Should  the  eruption, 
however,  not  rife,  or  the  fpirits  flag,  it  will  be  ne- 
celfary  to  fupport  the  patient  wdth  cordials,  and 
to  apply  blilters.  The  moft  proper  cordial  in  this 
cafe  is  good  wine,  w hich  may  either  be  taken  in 
the  patient’s  food  or  drink ; and  if  there  be  any 
figns  of  putrefcency,  which  frequently  happens, 
the  bark  and  acids  may  be  mixed  wdth  wine,  as  di- 
rected in  the  putrid  fever. 

Some-  recommend  blilters  through  the  whole 
courle  of  the  difeafe;  and  where  nature  flags,  and 
the  eruption  comes  and  goes,  it  may  be  necefiary 
to  keep  up  a ftimulus,  by  a continual  lucceffion  of 
Email  blilters ; but  we  would  not  recommend  above 
one  at  a time.  If,  however,  the  pulle  fhould  fink 
remarkably,  the  pufiules  Alike  in,  and  the  head 
be  aiiedted,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  apply  feveral 
bliftering-plafters  to  the  moA  lenfible  parts,  as  the 
infide  of  the  legs,  thighs,  &c. 

Bleeding  is  feldom  necelfary  in  this  difeafe,  and 
fometimes  it  does  much  hurt,  as  it  weakens  the 
patient,  and  deprefies  his  fpirits.  It  is  therefore 
never  to  be  attempted,  unlefs  by  the  advice  of  a 

phyfician. 
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phyfician.  We  mention  this,  becaufe  it  has  beer\ 
cuftomary  to  treat  this  difeafe  in  childbed- women 
by  bleeding,  and  other  evacuations,  as  if  it  were 
highly  inflammatory.  But  this  practice  is  gene- 
rally very  unlafe.  Patients  in  this  fituation  beat- 
evacuations  very  ill.  And  indeed  the  difeafe  feems 
often  to  be  more  of  a putrid  than  an  inflammatory 
nature. 

Though  this  fever  be  often  occafioned  in  child- 
bed-women by  too  hot  a regimen,  yet  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  leave  that  off  all  of  a fudden,  and 
have  recourfe  to  a very  cool  regimen,  and  large 
evacuations.  We  have  realon  to  believe,  that  fup- 
porting  the  patient’s  fpirits,  and  promoting  the  na- 
tural evacuations,  is  here  much  offer  than  to  have 
recourfe  to  artificial  ones,  as  every  thing  that  tends 
to  deprefs  the  patient’s  fpirits  conflantly  increafes 
the  danger. 

If  this  difeafe  proves  tedious,  or  the  recovery 
flow,  we  would  recommend  the  Jefuits  bark,  which 
may  either  be  taken  in  lubftance,  or  infufed  in 
wine  or  water,  as  the  patient  inclines. 

The  miliary  fever,  like  other  eruptive  difeafes, 
after  it  is  gone,  requires  purging,  which  fhould 
not  be  negledled  as  foon  as  the  patient’s  ftrength 
will  permit. 

To  avoid  this  difeafe,  a pure  dry  air,  plenty  of 
exercife  and  vvholefomc  food,  are  neceffary.  Preg- 
nant women  fhould  guard  again fl  coftivenefs,  and 
take  daily  as  much  exerche  as  they  can  bear, 
avoiding  all  green  trafliy  fruits,  and  other  unwhole- 
some things ; and  when  in  childbed,  they  ought 
ilrictly  to  obferve  a cool  regimen. 
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This  difeafe  is  fo  general,  that  very  few  efcaps 
jt  at  one  time  of  life  or  another.  It  is  the  moit 
contagious  malady  in  thefe  parts  ; and  has,  for  up- 
wards of  a thousand  years,  proved  the  fcourge  of 
Europe. 

The  fmall  pox  generally  appear  towards  the 
i'pving.  They  are  very  frequent*  in  lum  ner,  lefs 
fo  in  autumn,  and  lead  of  all  in  winter.  Children 
are  molt  liable  to  this  difeafe  ; and  thofe  whole 
food  is  unwhokfome,  who  want  proper  exercife, 
and  abound  with  grols-  humours,  run  the  greatelt 
hazard  from  it. 

The  difeafe  is  didinguidied  into  the  diftindt  and 
confluent  kind ; the  latter  of  which  is  always  at- 
tended with  danger.  There  are  like  wile  other  dii- 
tinctions  of  the  fmall  pox  ; as  the  lymphatic,  the 
crystalline,  the  bloody,  &c. 

CAUSES. The  fmall- pox  are  commonly 

caught  by  infection.  Since  the  difeafe  was  brought 
into  Europe,  the  infection  has  never  been  wholly 
extinguilhed  ; nor  have  any  proper  methods,  fo 
tar  as  we  know,  ever  been  taken  for  that  purpofo  ; 
fo  that  now  it  has  become  in  a manner  conliitu- 
tional.  Children  who  have  ovei- heated  them- 
felves  by  running,  wreftling,  &c.  or  adults  after 
a debauch,  are  very  apt  to  be  ieized  with  this  dif- 
eafe. 

SYMPIOMS. This  difeafe  is  fo  generally 

known,  that  a minute  defcription  of  it  is  unne- 
celfary.  Children  commonly  look  a little  dull, 
feem  hitlels  and  drowly  for  a few  days  before  the 
m re  violent  fymptoms  of  the  fmall- pox  appear. 
They  are  likewife  more  inclined  to  drink  than 
ulual,  have  little -appetite  for  folia  food,  complain 
ot  woarinefs,  and,  upon  taking  exercife,  are  aot 

to 
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to  ivveat.  Thefe  fymptoms  are.  fucceeded  by  flight 
fits  of  cold  and  heat  in  turns,  which,  as  the  time 
of  the  eruption  approaches,  become  more  violent, 
and  are  accompanied  with  pains  of  the  head  and 
loins,  vomiting,  &c.  The  pulle  is  quick,  with  a 
great  heat  of  the  fkin,  and  reftleiTnefs.  When  the 
patient  drops  afleep,  he  wakes  in  a kind  of  horror, 
with  a fudden  ftart,  which  is  a very  common  fymp- 
tom  of  the  approaching  eruption  ; as  are  alio  con- 
vuliion-fits  in  very  young  children. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  time  of 
fickening,  the  fmall  pox  generally  begin  to  appear; 
fometiines  indeed  they  appear  iooner,  but  that  is 
no  advantage.  At  firfl  they  very  nearly  refemble 
fiea-bites,  and  are  molt  early  difcovered  on  the 
face,  arms,  and  bread:. 

The  molt  favourable  fymptoms  are  a flow  erup- 
tion, and  an  abatement  of  the  fever  as  foon  as  the 
puftules  appear.  In  a mild  diilinct  kind  of  fmall- 
pox  the  puftules  feldom  appear  before  the  fourth 
day  from  the  time  of  fickening,  and  they  ge- 
nerally keep  corning  out  gradually  for  feveral 
days  after.  Puftules  which  are  diftinct,  with  a 
florid  red  balls,  and  which  fill  with  thick  purulent 
matter,  firfl  of  a whitifli,  and  afterwards  of  a 
yeilowifli  colour,  are  the  belt. 

A livid  brown  colour  of  the  puftules  is  an  unfa- 
vourable fymptom  ; as  alfo  when  they  are  fmall 
and  flat,  with  black  fpecks  in  the  middle.  Pu~ 
lfuies  which  contain  a thin  watery  ichor  are  very 
bad.  A great  number  of  pox  on  the  face  is  al- 
ways a bad  fign,  efpecially  if  they  be  confluent, 
or  run  into  one  another. 

But  the  moft  unfavourable  fymptom  is  the  pe- 
techiae,  or  purple,  brown,  and  black  fpots  inter- 
fperfed  among  the  puftules.  Thefe  are  iigns  of 
a putrid  diflblution  of  the  blood,  and  fhow  the 
danger  to  be  very  great.  Bloody  ftools  cr  urine, 
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with  a fwelled  belly,  are  bad  fymptoms ; _ as  is 
alfo  a continual  ftrangury.  When  the  urine  is 
very  pale,  and  there  is  a violent  throbbing  of  the 
arteries  of  the  neck,  it  portends  a delirium  or  con- 
vulfion-fits.  When  the  face  does  not  fwell,  or 
falls  before  the  pox  come  to  maturity,  it  is  a very 
bad  fign.  If  the  face  begins  to  fall  about  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  and  the  hands  begin  to 
fwell,  and  afterwards  the  feet,  the  patient  gene- 
rally does  well ; but  when  thefe  do  not  fucceed 
one  another,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  danger. 
When  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a brown  cruft, 
it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptem.  Cold  fhivering 
fits  coming  on  at  the  height  of  the  difeafe,  are 
likewife  unfavourable.  Grinding  of  the  teeth, 
when  it  proceeds  from  an  affe&ion  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  is  a bad  fign  ; but  fometimes  it  is  occafion- 
ed  by  worms,  or  a difordered  ftomach. 

' REGIMEN. When  the  firft  fymptoms  of 

the  fmall-pox  appear,  people  are  ready  to  be  a- 
larmed,  and  often  fly  to  the  ufe  of  medicine,  to 
the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s  life.  I have 
known  children,  to  appeafe  the  anxiety  of  their 
parents,  bled,  bliftered,  purged,  and  vomited,  du- 
ring the  fever  which  preceded  the  eruption  of  the 
Imall-pox,  to  fuch  a degree,  that  Nature  was  not 
bniy  difturbed  in  her  operation,  but  rendered  un- 
able to  fupport  the  puftules  after  they  were  out ; 
fo  that  the  patient,  exhaufted  by  mere  evacuations, 
funk  under  the  difeafe. 

When  convullions  appear,  they  give  a dreadful 
alarm.  Immediately  fome  noftrum  is  applied,  as  if 
this  were  a primary  difeafe  ; whereas  it  is  only  a 
fymptom,  and  far  from  being  an  unfavourable  one, 
oi  the  approaching  eruption.  As  the  fits  gene- 
rally gooff  before  the  actual  appearance  of  the 
lmall-pox,  it  is  attributed  to  the  medicine,  which 
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by  this  means  acquires  a reputation  without  any 
merit. 

All  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  necefiary  during 
the  eruptive  fever,,  is  to  keep  the  patient  within 
doors*,  and. to  allow  him  to  drink  freely  of. fome 
weak  diluting  liquors  ; as  balm-tea,  bavleywater, 
clear  w'hey,  gruels,  &c.  He  fhould  neither  be 
kept  in  too  warm  a room,  nor  confined  to  bed  ^ 
but  fhould  fit  . up  asr. much  as  he  is  able,  and  fhould 
have  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  bathed  in  luke- 
warm water..  His.  food,  if  he  takes  any,  ought  to 
be  very  .light  j and  he  fhould  be  as  little  difturbed 
with  noife  and:.cornpany  as  poffible. 

Much  mifchief  is  done  at  this  period  by  confi- 
ning the  patient  too  foon  to  his. bed,  and  plying  him 
with  warm  cordials  or  fudorific.  medicines.  Every 
thing  that  heats  and  inflames,  the  blood  increafes/ 
the  fever,  and^pufhes  out  the  lpuftules  too  fall. 
This  has.mvmberlefa  ill  .effddts.  v It  not  only  in- 
creafes the  number  of  pufltdes*  but  likewfife  tends 
‘ to  make  them  , run  into  one  another ; - and  when 
they  have  been  pufhed  out  with  to©  great  violence, 
they  generally  fall  in  before  they  come  to  matu- 
rity. 

The  good  women,  as  foon  as  they  fee  the  fmall- 
pox  begin  to  appear,  commonly  ply  their  tender 
charge  with  cordials,  faffron  and  marigold  teas, 
wines,  punch,  and  even  brandy  itfelL  All  thefe 
are  given  with  a view  to  throw  out  the  eruption, 
. as  they  pretend,  from  the  heart.  This,  like  moft 

other 

* This  direflion  lias,'  we  obferve,  very  properly  been  omitTed  in 
the  laft  edition  of  this  Yfork.  Indeed  nothing,  we  may  remark, 
contributes  fo  effettually  to  moderate  the  eruptive  fever,  and  confc- 
quently  to  mitigate  this  dlfeafe,  as  a free  expofure  of  the  patient  to 
cold  air,  and  a free  indulgence  in  the  ufe  of  cold  drink  ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  nothing  tends  with  fuch  certainty  to  increale  the 
eruptive  fever,  and  confequently  to  render  the  fublequent  dileale 
violent,  as  keeping  the  patient  hot,  or,  in  other  words,  confining  him 
within  doors,  and  giving  him  warm  drink,  or  any  thing  heating. 
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other  popular  miftakes,  is  the  abufe  of  a very  juft 
obfervation,  That  when  there  is  a moijlure  on  the 
/kin,  the  pox  rife  better , and  the  patient  is  eajier 
than  when  it  continues  dry  and  parched .r  But  that 
is  no  reafon  for  forcing  the  patient  inta  a fweat. 
Sweating  never  relieves, unlefs  where  it  comes  fpon- 
taneoufly,  or  is  the  elfed  of  drinking  weak  di- 
luting liquors. 

The  patient  ought  to  have  no  more  covering  in 
bed  than  is  necetfary  to  prevent  his  catching  cold; 
and  he  fhould  be  frequently  taken  up,  if  it  were 
only  for  a few  minutes ; this  will  both  keep  him 
cool,  and  prevent  too  great  a flux  of  blood  towards 
the  head. 

Children  are  often  fo  peevilh,  that  they  will  not 
lie  a-bed  without  a nurfe  conftantly  by  them.  This, 
we  have  reafon  to  believe,  has  many  bad  efieds. 
Even  the  natural  heat  of  the  nurfe  cannot  fail  to 
augment  the  fever  of  the  child  ; but  if  flie  too 
proves  feverilh,  the  danger  muft  be  increafed.  I 
have  known  a nurfe  eontrad  a malignant  fever  by 
lying  in  bed  with  a child  the  whole  time  of  its 
being  ill  erf  a bad  kind  of  fmall-pox. 

Laying  feveral  children  who  have  the  fmall-pox 
in  the  fame  bed,  has  many  ill  confequences.  They 
ought,  if  poffible,  never  to  be  in  the  fame  cham- 
ber, as  the  perfpiration,  the  heat,  and  the  imell, 
&c.  all  tend  to- augment  the  fever,  and  to  heighten 
the  dileafe.  It  is  common  among  the  poor  to  fee 
two  or  three  children  lying  in  the  fame  bed,  with 
fuch  a load  of  puftules,  that  their  very  Ikins  (tick 
together.  One  can  hardly  view  a feene  of  this 
kind  without  being  fickened  by  the  fight  andfmell. 
How  much  more  muft  thefe  affed  the  poor  pa- 
tients, many  of  whom  perifh  by  this  ufage  1 

This  obiervation  is  likewile  applicable  to  hofpi- 
tals,  workhoufes,  &c.  where  numbers  of  children 
happen  to  have  the  fmall-pox  at  the  fame  time.  I 
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have  feen  above  forty  children  cooped  up  in  one 
apartment  all  the  while  the}7  had  this  difeafe,  with- 
out any  of  them  being  admitted  to  breathe  the 
frefh  air.  No  one  can  be -at  a lofs  to  fee  the  im- 
propriety of  fuch  conduct,  which  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  a piece  of  ill-judged  (Economy,  to  lave 
the  trifling  expenee  of  a few  nurfes.  It  ought  to 
be  a rule,  not  only  in  hofpitals  for  the  fmall-pox, 
•but  lilcewife  for  other  difeafes,  that  no  patient 
ihould  be  within  fight  or  hearing  of  another.  This 
is  a matt  ter  to  which  too  little  regard  is  paid  in  moft 
hofpitals  and  infirmaries,  where  the  lick,  the  dying, 
and  the  dead,  are  often  to  be  feen  in  the  fame  a- 
partment. 

■ A very  dirty  cufiom  prevails  amongft  the  lower 
fort  of  people,  of  allowing  children  in  the  fmall- 
pox  to  keep  on  the  fame  linen  during  the  whole 
period  of  that  loathfome  difeafe.  This  is  done  left 
they  ihould  catch  cold,  but  it  has  many  ill  confe- 
quences.  The  linen  becomes  hard  by  the  moifture 
which  it  abforbs,  and  frets  the  tender  Ikin.  It 
likewife  occafions  a bad  fmell,  which  is  very  per- 
nicious both  to  the  patient  and  thofe  about  him ; 
Lefides,  the  filth  andfordes  whieh  adhere  to  the  li- 
nen being  abforbed,  or  taken  up  -again  into  the 
body,  greatly  augment  the  difeafe. 

A patient  Ihould  not  be  kept  dirty  in  any  dif- 
eafe, efpeciallv  in  the  fmall-pox.  Cutaneous  dif- 
orders  are  often  occafioned  by  naftinefs  alone,  and 
are  always  increafed  by  it.  Were  the  patient’s  li- 
nen to  be  changed  every  dayf  it  would  greatly  re- 
frefti  him.  Care  indeed  is  to  be  taken  that  the  li- 
nen be  thoroughly  dry.  It  ought  likewife  to  be 
warmed,  and  put  on  when  the  patient  is  molt  cool. 

So  ftrong  is  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  this  country, 
notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  againft  keep- 
ing children  too  warm  in  the  fmall-pox,  that  num- 
bers Hill  fall  a facrifice  to  that  error.  I have  feen 
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poor  women  travelling  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
carrying  their  children  along  with  them  in  thefmall- 
pox;  and  have  frequently  obierved  others  begging 
by  the  wayfide,  with  infants  in  their  arms  covered 
with  the  puftules ; yet  i could  never  learn  that  one 
of  thefe  children  died  by  this  fort  of  treatment.  W e 
would  not,  however,  propofe  this  as  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation  ; we  only  mention  it  to  fhew, 
that  the  danger  of  expofing  children  to  the  open 
air  in  this  diieafe  is  not  fo  great  as  people  are  apt 
to  imagine. 

The  food  in  this  difeafe  ought,  to  be  very  light, 
and  of  a cooling  nature,  as  water-pap,  rice  or 
bread  boiled  with  milk,  good  apples  roafled  of 
boiled  with  milk,  and  fweqtened  with  a little  fugar, 
or  fuch  like. 

The  drink  may  be  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water, 
clear  fweet-whey,  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  &c. 
After:  the  pox  are  full,  butter- milk  is  an  excellent 
drink,  being  of  an  opening  and  cleanfing  nature. 

MEDICINE. This  difeafe  is  generally  di- 

vided into  four  different  periods,  viz.  the  fever 
which  precedes  the  eruption,  the  eruption  itfelf, 
the  fuppuration,  or  maturation  of  the  puftules,  and 
the  fecondary  fever. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  little  more  is 
necefiary  during  the  primary  fever  than  to  keep 
the  patient  cool  and  quiet,  allowing  him  to  drink 
diluting  liquors,  and  bathing  his  feet  frequently 
in  warm  water.  Though  this  be  generally  the 
fafeft  courfe  that  can  be  taken  with  infants,  yet 
adults  of  a ftrong  conflitution  and  plethoric  habit 
fometimes  require  bleeding.  When  a full  pulfe,  a 
dry  fkin,  and  other  fymptoms  of  inflammation, 
render  this  operation  necefiary,  it  ought  to  be  per- 
formed; but  unlefs  thefe  fymptoms  are  urgent,  it 
may  be  omitted,  and,  if  the  belly  be  bound,  emol- 
lient clyfters  may  be  thrown  in, 
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L there  be  a great  naufea  or  vomiting,  weal;  ca- 
momile-tea or  lukewarm  water  may  be  drank,  in 
order  to  clean  the  ftomach.  At  the  beginning  of 
a fever  Nature  generally  attempts  a dilcharge,  ei- 
ther upwards  or  downwards,  which,  if  promoted 
by  gentle  means,  *ould  tend  greatly  to  abate  the 
force  or  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

Though  every  method  is  to  be  taken  during  the 
primary  fever,  by  a cool  regimen,  &c.  to  prevent 
too  great  an  eruption  ; yet,  after  the  puftules  have 
made  their  appearance,  our  bufinefs  is  to  promote 
the  tuppuration,  by  gentle  warmth,  diluting  drink, 
light  food,  and,  if  Nature  feems  to  flag,  by  gene- 
rous cordials  ; but  the  latter  ought  never  to  be  gi- 
ven unlefs  where  there  is  an  abiolute  neceflity. 
When  a low  creeping  pulfe,  faintifhnefs,  and  great 
lofs  of  ftrength,  render  cordials  neceffary,  we 
would  recommend  good  wine,  which  may  be  made 
into  negus,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and 
iharpened  with  the  juice  of  orange,  the  jelly  of 
currants,  or  the  like.  Wine-whey,  Iharpened  as 
above,  is  likewife  a proper  drink  in  this  cafe ; 
great  care,  however,  muft  be  taken  not  to  over- 
heat the  patient,  by  any  of  thefe  things.  This 
would  retard  inftead  of  promoting  the  eruption. 

Sometimes  the  rifing  of  the  fmall-pox  is  pre- 
vented by  the  violence  of  the  fever  • in  which  cafe 
the  cool  regimen  is  ftri&ly  to  be  obferved.  For 
example,  the  patient’s  chamber  muft  be  kept  cool; 
he  ought  likewife  frequently  to  be  taken  out  of 
bed,  and  to  be  lightly  covered  with  clothes  while 
in  it. 

Exceflive  reftleffnefs  often  prevents  the  rifing 
and  filling  of  the  fmall-pox.  When  that  happens, 
gentle  opiates  are  neceffary.  Thefe,  howeyer, 
ought  always  to  be  adminiftered  with  the  greatefl 
caution.  To  an  infant,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup 
.of  poppies  may  be  given  every  five  or  fix  hours, 
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Till  it  has  the  deflred  effed.  An  adult  will  require 
a table-fpoonful  in  order  to  anfwer  the  lame  pur- 
pofe  ; and  to  others,  the  dofe  mult  he  proportioned 
to  their  age  and  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

If  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a ftrangury,  or 
fuppreflion  of  urine,  which  often  happens  in  the 
fmall-pox,  he  Ihould  be  frequently  taken  out  ot 
bed,  and,  if  he  be  able,  (hould  walk  acrofs  the 
room  with  his  feet  bare.  When  he  cannot  do  this, 
he  maybe  frequently  fet  on  his  knees  in  bed,  and 
fhould  endeavour  to  pafs  his  urine  as  often  as  In- 
can. When  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  a tea  fpoonful 
of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  may  be  occasionally 
mixed  in  his  drink.  Nothing  more  certainly  re- 
lieves the  patient,  or  is  more'  beneucial  in  the 
fmall-pox,  than  a plentiful  difcharge  of  urine. 

If  the  mouth  be  foul,  and  the  tongue  dry  and 
chapped,  it  ought  to  be  frequently  waihed,  , and 
the  throat  gargled  with  warm  water  and  honey, 
fharpened  with  a little  vinegar  or  currant-jelly. 

During  the  riling  of  the  fmall-pox,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  patient  is  eight  or  ten  days  with- 
out a ftool.  This  not  only  tends  to  heat  and  in- 
flame the  blood,  but  the  faeces,  by  lodging  fo  long 
in  the  body,  become  acrid,  and  even  putrid  ; from 
whence  bad  coniequences  mult  enfue.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  proper,  when  the  belly  is  bound,  to 
throw  in  an  emollient  clyfter  at  leaft  every  fecond 
clay,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeaie.  This 
will  greatly  cool  and  relieve  the  patient. 

When  petechhe,  or  purple,  black,  or  livid  fpots, 
appear  among  the  fmall-pox,  the  Jeluits  bark  mult 
immediately  be  adminiltered  in  as  large  deles  as 
the  patient’s  (tomach  can  bear.  For  a child,  two 
drams  of  the  bark  in  powder  may  be  mixed  in 
three  ounces  of  common  water,  one  ounce  of  Ample 
•cinnamon -water,  and  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of 
.orange  or  lemon. This  rqay  be  fharpened  with 
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the  fpirits  of  vitriol,  and  a table-fpoonful  of  it  gi- 
ven every  hour.  If  it  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the 
fame  form,  he  may  take  at  leaft  three  or  four  fpoon- 
fuls  every  hour.  This  medicine  ought  not  to  be 
trifled  with,  but  muft  be  thrown  in  as  fall  as  the 
Itomach  can  bear  it ; in  which  cafe  it  will  often 
produce  very  happy  effe&s.  I have  frequently 
feen  the  petechias  difappear,  and  fmall-pox,  which 
had  a very  threatening  afpe<ft,  rife  and  fill  with 
laudable  matter,  by  the  ufe  of  the  Jefuits  bark  and 
acids  *. 

The  patient’s  drink  ought  likewife  in  this  cafe 
to  be  acidulated  with  the  fpirits  of  vitriol,  vine- 
gar, juice  of  lemon,  jelly  of  currants,  or  fuch  like. 
His  food  muft  confilt  of  apples  roafted  or  boiled, 
preferved  cherries,  plumbs,  and  other  fharp  fruits. 

The  bark  and  acids  are  not  only  necefiary  when 
the  petechiae  or  putrid  fymptoms  appear,  but  like- 
wife in  the  lymphatic  or  cryftalline  fmall-pox, 
where  the  matter  is  thin,  and  not  duly  prepared. 
The  Jefuits  bark  feems  poflefled  of  a Angular  power 
to  aflift  Nature 'in  preparing  laudable  pus,  or  what 
is  called  good  matter ; confequently  it  muft  be 
very  beneficial,  both  in  this  and  other  difeafes 
whofe  crifis  depends  on  a fuppuration.  1 have 
often  obferved,  where  the  fmall-pox  were  flat,  and 
the  matter  contained  in  them  quite  clear  and  trans- 
parent, and  where  they  had  the  appearance  of 
running  into  one  another,  that  the  ufe  of  a few 
drams  of  the  Jefuits  bark,  acidulated  as  above, 
not  only  promoted  the  fuppuration,  but  changed 
the  colour  and  confidence  of  the  matter,  and  pro- 
duced the  moft  happy  effects. 

When 

* At  the'fame  time  that  the  bark  is  exhibited  with  fo  much  free- 
dom, and  with  fo  much  propriety,  in  this  fpecies  of  the  diieafe,  wine, 
as  the  beft  and  moft  powerful  cordial  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
ought  not  to  be  with-held,  but  fhould  be  given  in  fuch  quantity  as 
the  patient’s  fituation  may  require. 
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When  the  eruption  fubfides  fuddenly,  or,  as 
the  good  women  term  it,  when  the  fmall-pox  ftrike 
in,  before  they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  the  dan- 
ger is  very  great.  This  is  often  the  effedl  of  a 
hot  regimen  or  medicines,  which  at  the  beginning 
pufh  out  the  matter  before  it  has  been  properly 
piepared.  When  this  happens,  bliftering-plafters 
muff  be  immediately  applied  to  the  wrilts  and 
ancles,  and  the  patient’s  fpirits  fupported  with 
cordials. 

Sometimes  bleeding  has  a furpriling  effect  in 
railing  the  puftules  after  they  have  fublided ; but 
it  requires  fkill  to  know  when  this  is  proper,  or 
to  what  length  the  patient  can  bear  it.  Sharp 
cataplafms,  however,  may  be  applied  to  the  feet 
and  hands,  as  they  tend  to  promote  the  fwelling 
of  thefe  parts,  and  by  that  means  to  draw  the 
humour  towards  the  extremities. 

The  molt  dangerous  period  of  the  difeafe  is, 
what  we  call  the  lecondary  fever.  This  generally 
comes  on  when  the  fmall-pox  begin  to  turn  on 
the  face,  and  moft  of  thofe  who  die  of  the  fmall- 
pox  are  carried  off  by  this  fever. 

Nature  generally  attempts,  at  the  turn  of  the 
fmall-pox,  to  relieve  the  patient  by  loofe  llools. 
Her  endeavours,  this  way,  are  by  no  means  to  be 
countera&ed,  but  promoted,  and  the  patient,  at 
the  fame  time,  fupported  by  things  of  a light,  but 
nourifhing  nature.  Patients  have  often  been  re- 
markably relieved  at  this  time,  by  a few  loofe 
llools,  either  brought  on  by  nature,  or  procured 
by  ait.  That  fhould  encourage  us  to  endeavour 
to  a Hi  it  Nature  in  this  way,  efpecially  if  the  fvmp- 
toms  be  threatening,  and  the  bdlly  continue  bound. 

If,  at  the  approach  of:  the  fecondary  fever,  the 
pulie  be  very  quick,  hard,  and  Itrong,  the  heat 
interne,  and  the  breathing  laborious,  with  other 
fymptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bread,  the 

patient 
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patient  muft  immediately  be  bled,  other  wife  a fatal 
peripneumeny  will  enfue.  The  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  let,  rhuft  be  -regulated  by  the  patient’s 
ftrength,  age,  and  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms. 

^But,  in  the  fecendary  fever,  if  the  patient  be 
faintifli,  the  puftules  become  pale,. and  thrink,  and 
if  there  be  great  cold n eft  of  the  extremities,  bli- 
ftering  plaiters.  mu  ft  be  applied,  and  the  patient 
rntM  be  fun  ported  with  generous  wine.  Wine, 
and  even  fpirits,  have  fometimes  been  given  in 
fuch  defperate  cafes,  with  amazing  fuccefs. 

As  the  fecondary  fever  is- .in  a great  meafure,  if 
not  wholly,  owing  to-  the  abforption  of  the  matter, 
it  would  feem  highly  confonant  to  reafon,  that  the 
puftules,  as  foon  as  they  come  to  maturity,  fhould 
be  opened.  This  is  every  day  praflifed  in  other 
phlegmons,  which  tend  to  luppuration  ; and  there 
teems  to  be  no  reafon  why  it  lhould  be  lefs  proper 
here.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  by  t;his  means  the  fecondary  fever 
might  always  be  leflened,  and  often  wholly  pre- 
vented. , 

The  puftules  lhould  be  opened,  when  they  be- 
gin to  turn  of  a yellow  colour.  Very  little  art  is 
neceffary  for  this  operation.  They  may  either  be 
opened  with  a pair  of  fciflars,.or  a needle,  and 
the  matter  abforbed  by  a wet  fpunge  or  a little 
lint.  As  the  puftules  .are  generally  firft  ripe  on 
the  face,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  with  opening 
thefe,  'and  the  mothers  in  courfe  as  they  become 
ripe.  The  puftules  generally  fill  again,  a fecond, 
or  even  . a third  time,  ,&c. ; for  which  caufe,  the 
operation  muft  ■ be  repeated,  or  rather  continued,^ 
fo  long  ns  there  is  any  coniiderable  appearance  of 
matter  imthe  puftules.  ..  ■ •.  !rL££->  po 

We  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  operation, 
rational  as  it  is,  has  been  negleded  from  a piece 
of  miftaken  tendernefs  in  parents:  They  believe, 

that 
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that  it  muff  give  great  pain  to  the  poor  child  ; and 
therefore  would  rather  fee  it  die  than  have  it  thus 
tortuied.  This  notion,  however,  is  entirely  with, 
out  foundation.  It  is  only  the  lcarf-ikin  that  is 
cut,  which,  upon  the  top  of  the  puitules,  by  the 
time  they  are  ripe,  becomes  quite  inienlible.  I 
have  frequently  opened  the  puftules  when  the  pa- 
tients did  not  fee  me,  without  their  being  in  rhe 
leal!  feniible  of  it;  but  fuppofe  it  were  attended 
with  a little  pain,  that  is  nothing  in  companion  to 
the  advantages  which  arife  from  it 

Opening  the  puftules  not  only  prevents  the  ab- 
forption  of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  but  likewife 
takes  off  the  teniion  of  the  fkin,  and  by  that  means 
greatly  relieves  the  patient.  It  likewife  prevents 
the  pitting,  which  is  a matter  of  no  fmall  import- 
ance. Acrid  matter„by  lodging  long  in  the  puftules, 
cannot  fail  to  corrode  the  tender  fkin  ; by  which 
many  a handfome  face  becomes  fo  deformed,  as 
hardly  to  bear  a rel'emblance  to  the  human  fi- 
gure 

It  is  commonly  neceffary,  after  the  fmall- pox 
are  gone  off,  to  purge  the  patient.  If,  however, 
the  belly  has  been  open  through  the  whole  cotnfe 
of  the  difeafe,  or  if  butter. milk  and  other  things  of 
an  opening  nature  have  been  given  alter  the  height 
of  the  linall. pox,  purging  becomes  lefs  neceiliiry  ; 
though  it  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  altogether  0- 
mitted. 

For  very  young  children,  an  infufion  of  fenna 
and  prunes,  with  a little  rhubarb,  may  be  fweeten- 
ed  with  manna  or  coarle  i’ugar,  and  given  in  fmall 
quantities  till  it  operate.  Thofe  who  are  farther 
advanced  muft  take  medicines  of  a fharper  nature, 
for  example,  a child  of  four  or  five  years  of  age 

may 

* This  pra&ice,  we  believe,  is  now  feldom  or  never  attempted, 
molt  probably  from  being  found,  upon  trial,  to  be  attended  with 
no  particular  advantage. 
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may  take  ten  grains  of  fine  rhubarb  in  powder  over 
night,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  jalap  in  powder 
next  morning,  with  two  or  three  grains  of  calo- 
mel, mixed  in  currant-jelly,  or  made  into  a bolus 
with  a little  honey  *.  He  ought  to  keep  the  houfe 
all  day,  and  to  drink  nothing  that  is  cold.  The 
dofe  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times,  five  or 
fix  days  intervening  betwixt  each  dofe.  For  chil- 
dren further  advanced,  and  adults,  the  dofe  mull 
be  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  age  and  conllitu- 
tion. 

When  impoflhumes  happen  after  the  fmall-pox, 
which  is  not  feldom  the  cafe,  they  are  to  be 
brought  to  fuppuration  as  foon  as  polfible,  by 
means  of  ripening  poultices  ; and,  when  they  have 
been  opened,  or  break  of  their  own  accord,  the 
patient  mull  be  purged. 

When  a cough,  a difficulty  of  breathing,  or 
other  fymptoms  of  a .confumption,  fucceed  to  the 
fmall-pox,  the  patient  mull  be  fent  to  a well-aired 
place,  and  put  upon  a courfe  of  affes  milk,  with 
fuch  exercife  as  he  can  bear.  For  further  direc- 
tions in  this  cafe,  fee  the  article  Confumptions. 

Though  no  difeafe,  after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the 
powers  of  medicine  more  than  the  fmall-pox,  yet 
more  may  be  done  beforehand  to  render  this  dif~ 
eafe  favourable,  than  in  anyone  that  we  know  of, 
as  almoll  all  the  danger  from  it  may  be  prevented 
by  inoculation. 

7 . . - '.  °F 

* We  would  confider  this  as  rather  a ftrong  medium -dofe,  for  chil- 
dren of  that  age  ; and  are  of  opinion,  that  the  above  ingredients  taken 
in  the  one  half,  or  at  moR  two  thirds,  of  the  quantity,  that  is  here  du 
reified,  will  generally  be  found  fuflicient. 
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This  falutary  invention  has  been  known  in  Eu- 
rope about  half  a century,  but,  like  mod  other 
iifeful  difcoveries,  it  has  met  with  great  oppcfition. 
It  rauft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  this  country,  that  inoculation  has  met  with 
a more  favourable  reception  here  than  with  any  of 
our  neighbours.  It  is  (till,  however,  far  from 
being  general,  which  we  have  reafon  to  fear  will 
ever  be  the  cafe,  fo  long  as  the  practice  continues 
in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty. 

No  difcovery  can  ever  be  of  general  utility  while 
the  practice  of  it  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  a few. 
Had  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  been  intro- 
duced as  a fafhion,  and  not  as  a medical  difcovery, 
and  had  it  been  pradtifed  by  the  fame  kind  of  ope- 
iatois  here  as  it  is  in  thofe  countries  from  whence 
we  had  it,  it  had  long  ago  been  univerfal.  The 
fears,  the  jealouiies,  the  prejudices,  and  the  oppo- 
iite  interelts  of ’the  Faculty,  are  and  ever  will  be 
the  molt  eftedtual  obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  any 
falutary  difcovery  *.  Hence  it  is  that  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation  never  became  in  any  meafure 

general, 

* This  reflection  on  the  Faculty,  we  mult  obferve,  appears  to  us 
neither  very  liberal  nor  well-founded.  For,  however  the  paflions 
and  the  oppofite  interelts  of  individuals  might  tend  to  counteract  or.; 
another  in  tins  as  well  as  in  any  other  branch  of  the  profeffion;  yet, 
lince  the  practice  was  to  be  retained  in  their  hands,  the  paflions  and 
interelts  of  the  whole  as  a body  mult  certainly  have  co-operated 
jointly  to  its  general  extenfion.  Beiide  the  benefit  of  a party  thus  ia 
feme  meafure  mterefted  in  its  fupport,  the  practice  in  this  wav  rad 
the  farther  advantage  of  not  being  fo  liable,  on  its  firft  introduction, 
to  be  hurt  by  any  unfortunate  accident  that  might  attend  it ; as  this 
was  more  likely  either  to  be  avoided,  by  the  ikill  and  prudence  of 
tnole  who  conducted  it,  or  atleaft  could  be  better fupported  by  their 
relponfibility.  So  far,  therefore,  are  we  from  agreeing  with  our  Au- 
thor, that  the  practice  of  inoculation,  has,  by  being  retained  in  the 
u e°f  ^ L^Tacu^ty >. been  limited  and  confined,  that  we  maintain, 

that  the  practice  has  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  cnly  could  have 
become  lo  extenfive  and  almoft  univerfal  as  it  is  at  this  moment. 
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general,  even  in  England,  till  taken  up  by  men 
not  bred  to  phylic.  Thefe  have  not  only  rendered 
the  practice  more  extenfive.  butlikewife  more  fafe, 
and,  by  adding  under  lefs  reltraint  than  the  regu- 
lar practitioners,  have  taught  them  that  the  pa- 
tient’s greateft  danger  arole,  not  from  the  want  of 
care,  but  from  the  excefs  of  it. 

They  know  very  little  of  the  matter,  who  im- 
pute the  fuccefs  of  modern  inoculators  to  any  fu- 
perior  (kill,  either  in  preparing  the  patient  or  com- 
municating the  difeafe.  Some  operators  indeed, 
from  a fordid  deore  of  ingroffing  the  whole  pradice 
to  themfelves,  pretend  to  have  extraordinary  fe- 
crets  or  nodrums  in  preparing  perfons  for  inocula- 
tion, which  never  fail  of  fuccefs.  But  this  is  only 
a pretence  calculated  to  blind  the  ignorant  and  in- 
attentive. Common  fenfe  and  prudence  alone  are 
fufficient,  both  in  the  choice  of  the  fubjed  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  operation.  Whoever  is  poffeffed 
of  thefe  may  perform  this  office  for  his  children 
whenever  he  finds  it  convenient,  provided  they  be 
in  a proper  (late  of  health  ; and  may  reft  allured, 
that  he  will  fucceed  as  well  as  the  moll  celebrated 
inoculator. 

This  fentiment  is  not  the  refult  of  theory,  but 
of  obfervation.  Though  few  phyficiahs  have  had 
more  opportunities  of  trying  inoculation  in  all  its 
different  forms,  fo  little  appears  to  me  to  depend 
on  thefe,  generally  reckoned  important  circum* 
ftances,  of  preparing  the  body,  communicating 
the  infedion  by  this  or  the  other  method,  &c. 
that  for  feveral  years  paft  I have  caufed  the  pa- 
rents or  nutfes  perform  the  whole  themfelves,  and 
have  found  that  method  followed  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs, while  it  is  free  from  many  inconveniences 
that  attend  the  other. 

A critical  fituation,  too  often  to  be  met  with, 
fir  ft  put  me  upon  trying  this  method.  A gentle- 
man 
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man  who  had  loft  all  his  children,  except  one  Ton, 
by  the  natural  fmall-pox,  was  determined  to  have 
him  inoculated.  He  told  me  his  intention,  and 
defired  I would  perfuade  the  mother  and  grand- 
mother, &-c.  of  its  propriety.  But  that  was  im- 
pollible.  They  were  not  to  be  perfuade d,  and  ei- 
ther could  not  get  the  better  of  their  fears,  or  were 
determined  againft  convi&ion.  It  was  always  a 
point  with  me,  not  to  perform  the  operation  with- 
out the  confent  of  parties  concerned.  1 therefore 
advifed  the  father,  after  giving  his  fon  a dofe  or 
two  of  rhubarb,  to  go  to  a patient  who  had  the 
fmall-pox  of  a good  kind,  to  open  two  or  three  of 
the  puftules,  taking  up  rthe.  matter  with  a little  cot- 
ton, and  as  foon  as:  be  came  home  to  take  his  fon 
into  a private  room,  and  give  his  arm  a light  lcratch 
with  a pin,  as  if  it  had.  been. -by  accident,  after- 
wards to  rub  the  place,  well  with  the  cotton,  and 
take  no  further  notice  of  it.  All  this  he  punctually 
performed;  and  at  tke.  ulual  period  the  fmall-pox 
made  their  appearance,,  which  were  of  an  exceed- 
ing  good  kind,  -andii’o  mild  as  not  to  confine  the 
boy  an  hour  to  his  bed.  None  of  the  other  rela- 
tions knew  but  the  dileafe  had  come  in  the  natural 
way  till  the  patient  was  well. 

We  do  not  propofe  this  as  the  only  method  in 
which  the  fmall-pox  can  be  communicated,  k 
appears  from  experience,  that  this  may  be  done  in 
various  ways  with  equal  fuccefs.  In  Turkey,  from 
whence  we  learned  the.  practice,  the  women  com- 
municate the  difeafe  to  children,  by  opening  a bit 
of  the  fkin  with  a needle,  and  putting  into  the 
wound  a little  matter  taken  from  a ripe  puftule. 
On  the  coaft  of  Barbary  they  pafs  a thread  wet 
vwth  the  matter  through  the  Ikin,  between  the 
thumb  and  tore-finger;  and  in  Europe  inoculation 
is  generally  performed  by  making  a fmall  incifion 
through  the  cuticle  of  the  arm  or  leg  with  a lancet. 

and 
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and  laying  a bit  of  thread  wet  with  the  matter  up- 
on the  wound,  which  is  covered  with  a piece  of 
lficking-plafter,  and  kept  on  for  two  or  three 
days. 

Some  of  the  people  in  England  who  make  a 
trade  of  inoculation,  only  open  one  of  the  ripe 
puftules  with  a lancet,  and  while  it  is  wet  with  the 
matter,  make  a flight  incifion  in  the  arm  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  they  want  to  communicate  the 
difeafe  ; afterwards  they  clofe  up  the  wound,  and 
leave  it  without  any  other  drefling.  This  feems 
to  be  no  real  improvement.  It  frequently  fails  to 
communicate  the  difeafe,  and  is  far  lefs  certain 
than  when  a fcratch  with  a pin  ora  needle  is  made, 
and  a bit  of  thread  wet  with  the  matter  kept  on 
the  wound  for  fome  days  by  a fticking-plafter  *. 

Indeed,  if  the  matter  be  applied  long  enough  to 
the  fkin,  there  is  no  occafion  for  any  wound  at  all. 
Let  a bit  of  thread,  about  half  an  inch  long,  wet 
with  the  matter,  be  applied  to  the  arm,  midway 
between  the  flioulder  and  elbow,  and  covered 
with  a piece  of  the  common  black  flicking-plalter* 
and  kept  on  for  eight  or  ten  days.  This  will  fel- 
dom  fail  to  communicate  the  difeafe.  We  men- 
tion this  method  becaufe  many  people  are  afraid 
of  a wound  ; and  doubtlel's  the  more  eafily  the 
operation  can  be  performed,  it  has  the  greater 
chance  to  become  general.  Some  people  imagine, 
that  the  difcharge  from  a wound  leflens  the  erup- 
tion ; but  there  is  not  much  ftrefs  to  be  laid  upon 
this  potion  : Befides,  deep  wounds  often  ulcerate, 
and  become  troublefome. 

We 

'0  ' — 

* The  common  method  of  inoculating  in  this  country- at  prefent  is, 
by  making  two  or  three  fcratches  or  pundtures,  fcarcely  through 
the  (kin,  with  the  point  of  a lancet  that  had  been  previoufly  wet 
with  matter  taken  horn  a ripe  puftule.  If  the  matter,  as  frequently 
happens,  from  the  difficulty  of  ptocuring  it  always  frefh,  has  become 
dry  before  it  be  ufcd,  it  is  foftened  again  by  holding  it  in  the  fteam 
of  warm  water. 
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We  do  not  find  that  inoculation  is  at  all  confi- 
dered  as  a medical  operation  in  thofe  countries 
from  whence  we  learned  it.  In  Turkey  it  is  per- 
formed  by  the  women,  and  in  the  tail  Indies  by 
the  Brachmins  or  Priefts.  In  this  country  the  cu- 
ftom  is  llill  in  its  infancy  ; we  make  no  doubt, 
however,  but  it  will  become  fo  familiar,  that  pa- 
rents will  think  no  more  of  inoculating  their  own 
children,  than  at  prefent  they  do  of  giving  them  a 
dole  of  phyfic. 

No  fet  of  men  have  it  fo  much  in  their  power 
to  render  the  practice  of  inoculation  general  as  the 
clergy,  the  greatert  oppofition  to  it  Hill  arifing 
from  i'ome  fcruples  of  confcience,  which  they  alone 
can  remove.  - We  would  recommend  it  to  them, 
not  only  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  religious  ob- 
jections which  weak  minds  may  have  to  this  falu- 
tary  pra&ice,  but  to  enjoin  it  as  a duty,  and  to 
point  out  the  danger  of  neglecting  to  make  ufe  of 
a mean  which  Providence  has  put  in  our  power 
for  laving  the  lives  of  our  offspring.  Surely  fuch 
parents  as  wilfully  negled.  the  means  of  laving 
their  children,  are  as  guiity  as  thole  who  put  them 
to  death.  We  with  this  matter  were  dulv  weighed. 
No  one  is  more  ready  to  make  allowance  for  hu- 
man weaknefs  and  religious  prejudices,  yet  i can- 
not help  recommending  it,  in  the  warmeit  manner, 
to  parents  to  conlider  how  great  an  injury  they  do 
their  children,  by  neglecting  to  give  them  this 
difeafe  in  the  early  period  of  life. 

The  numerous  advantages  attending  inoculation 
of  the  Imall  pox,  baVe  been  pretty  fully  pointed 
out  by  the 'learned  £)r  M‘Ken/.ie,  in  his  Hiltory  of 
Health  : “ Many  and  great,”  fays  this  humane  au- 
thor, “ are  the  dangers  attending  the  natural  infec- 
tion, from  all  which  the  inoculation  is  quite  fe- 
cure.  The  natural  infection  may  invade  weak  or 
diftempered  bodies,  by  no  means  dilpofed  for  its 
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kindly  reception.  It  may  attack  them  at  a feafon 
of  the  year  either  violently  hot,  or  intenfely  cold. 
It  may  be  communicated  from  a fort  of  fmall-pox 
impregnated  with  the  utmoft  virulence.  It  may 
lay  hold  upon  people  unexpectedly,  when  a dan- 
gerous fort  is  imprudently  imported  into  a mari- 
time place.  It  may  iurprife  us  foon  after  excefles 
committed  in  luxury,  intemperance,  or  lewdnefs. 
It  may  likewife  leize  on  the  innocent,  after  indif- 
penfible  watchings,  hard  labour,  or  necellary  jour- 
nies.  And  is  it  a trivial  advantage,  that  all  thefe 
unhappy  circumtlances  can  be  prevented  by  ino- 
culation ? By  inoculation  numbers  are  faved  from 
deformity,  as  well  as  from  death.  In  the  natural 
fmall  pox,  how  often  are  the  finefl  features,  and 
the  moft  beautiful  complexions,  miferably  disfi- 
gured ? Whereas  inoculation  rarely  leaves  any  ugly 
marks  or  fears,  even  where  the  number  of  puilules 
on  the  face  have  been  very  contiderable,  and  the 
fymptoms  by  no  means  favourable.  And  many 
other  grievous  complaints,  that  are  frequently  fubfe- 
quent  to  the  natural  foit,  ieldom  follow  the  artificial. 
Does  not  inoculation  aifo  prevent  thole  inexpreflible 
terrors  that  perpetually  harafs  peifons  who  never 
had  this  difeale,  infomuch  that  when  the  fmall.pox 
is  epidemical,  entire  villages  are  depopulated,  mar- 
kets ruined,  and  the  face  of  dilfrefs  fpread  over 
the  whole  country  ? From  this  terror  it  aiifes,  that 
juftice  is  frequently  pollponed,  or  difeouraged,  at 
feffions  or  affizes,  where  the  fmall-pox  rages.  Wit- 
neffes  and  juries  dare  not  appear  ; and,  by  reafon 
of  the  neceffary  abfence  of  fome  gentlemen,  our 
honourable  and  ufeful  judges  are  not  attended 
with  that  reverence  and  lplendor  due  to  their 
office  and  merit.  Does  not  inoculation  in  like 
manner  prevent  our  brave  failors  from  being  feized 
.with  this  diftemper  on  ffiipboard,  where  they  mult 
quickly  fpread  the  infedion  among  fuch  of  the 
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crew  who  never  had  it  before,  and  where  they 
have  fcarce  any  chance  to  efcape,  being  halt- 
flifled  with  the  clofenefs  of  their  cabins,  and  but 
very  indifferently  nurfed  ? Laftly,  with  regard  to 
the  foldiery,  the  miferies  attending  thefe  poor  crea- 
tures, when  attacked  by  the  fmall-pox  on  a march, 
is  inconceivable,  without  attendance,  without  lod- 
gings, without  any  accommodations ; fo  that  one 
of  three  commonly  perifhes.” 

We  fhall  only  add,  that  fuch  as  have  not  had 
the  fmall-pox  in  the  early  period  of  life,  are  not 
only  rendered  unhappy,  but  likewife  in  a great 
meafure  unfit  for  fudaining  many  of  the  molt  ufe- 
ful  and  important  offices.  Few  people  would 
chufe  even  to  hire  a fervant  who  had  not  had  the 
fmall-pox,  far  lefs  to  purchafe  a flave  who  had  the 
chance  of  dying  of  this  difeafe.  How  could  a phy- 
fician  or  a furgeon.  who  had  never  had  the  fmall- 
pox  himfelf,  attend  others  under  that  malady  ? 
Thus,  betide  the  continual  fears  and  anxiety  which 
haunt  thofe  perfons  who  have  not  had  the  fmall- 
pox,  we  might  fhew  numberlefs  inconveniences 
which  arife  from  it.  For  example, 

How  deplorable  is  the  fituation  of  females,  who 
arrive  at  mature  age  without  having  had  the  fmall- 
pox  ! A woman  with  child  feldom  furvives  this  dif- 
eafe : And  if  an  infant  happens  to  be  feized  with 
the  fmall-pox  upon  the  mother’s  bread  who  has 
not  had  the  difeafe  herfelf,  the  feene  mufl  be  di- 
ftreffing  ! If  fhe  continues  to  fuckld  the  child,  it  is 
at  the  peril  of  her  own  life ; and  if  fhe  weans  it, 
in  all  probability  it  will  perifh.  How  often  is  the 
affedionate  mother  forced  to  leave  her  houfe,  and 
abandon  her  children,  at  the  very  time  when  her 
care  is  mod  neceffary  ! But  fhould  parental  affec- 
tion get  the  better  of  her  fears,  the  confequences 
will  often  prove  fatal.  I have  known  the  tender 
mother  and  her  infant -child  laid  in  the  fame  grave, 
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l^oth  untimely  victims  to  this  dreadful  malady: 
Bun  theie  are  fcenes  too  (hocking  even  to  mention. 
Let  parents  who  run  away  with  their  children  to 
avoid  the  fmall-pox,  or  who  ref ufe  to  inoculate 
them  in  infancy,  confider  to  what  deplorable  fitua- 
tions  they  may  be  reduced  by  this  mittaken  ten- 
dernefs. 

As  the  fmall-pox  has  now  become  a confiitutional 
difeafe  in  mod  parts  of  the  known  world,  no  other 
choice  remains  but  to  render  the  malady  as  mild 
as  poffible  ; that  is  the  only  manner  of  extirpation 
now  left  in  our  power;  and,  though  it  may  feem 
paradoxical,  this  artificial  method  of  planting  the 
difeafe,  could  it  be  rendered  universal,  would  a- 
mount  to  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  rooting  it  out. 
It  is  a matter  of  final*  confequence,  whether  a dif- 
eafe be  entirely,  extirpated,  or  rendered  fo  mild  as 
neither  to  deltroy  life  nor  hurt  the  conftitution  ; 
but  that  this  may  be  done  by  inoculation,  does 
not  now  admit  of  a doubt.  The  numbers  who  die 
under  inoculation  hardly  deferve  to  be  named.  In 
the  natural  way,  one  in  four  or  five  generally  die; 
but  by  inoculation  not  one  of  a thoufand.  Nav, 
fome  can  boaft  of  having  inoculated  ten  thoufand 
without  the  lofs  of  a Tingle  patient. 

1 have  often  wiflied  to  fee  fome  plan  efiabliihed 
for  rendering  this  falutary  pra&ice  univerfal ; but 
am  afraid  I lhall  never  be  fo  happy.  The  difficul- 
ties indeed  are  many  ; yet  the  thing  is  by  no  means 
impraclicable.  The  aim  is  great;  no  lei's  than 
faving  the  lives  of  one-fourth  of  mankind.  What 
ought  not  to  be  attempted  in  order  to  accomplifh 
fuch  an  end  ? 

The  firft  flep  towards  rendering  the  practice  uni- 
verfal,  mull  be  to  remove  the  religious  prejudices 
again!!  it.  This,  as  already  obferved,  can  only  be 
done  by  the  clergy.  They  mud  not  only  recom- 
mend it  as  a duty  to  others,  but  likewife  practice 
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it  on  their  own  children.  Example  will  ever  have 
more  influence  than  precept. 

The  next  thing  requisite  is  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  all.  For  this  purpofe,  we  would  recommend  it 
to  the  Faculty  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the 
poor  gratis.  It  is  hard  that  thofe  who  are  ceTain- 
ly  the  molt  uferul  part  of  mankind  fhould,  by  their 
poverty,  be  excluded  Bom  fuch  a benefit. 

Should  this  fail,  it  is  hi  rely  in  the  power  of  any 
State  to  render  the  pradtice  general,  at  lead;  as  far 
as  its  dominion  extends.  We  do  not  mean,  that 
it  ought  to  be  enforced  by  a law  : That,  there  is 
reafon  to  believe,  would  rather  tend  to  obftruct  its 
progrefs.  The  way  to  promote  it  would  be,  to  em- 
ploy a fufficient  number  of  operators,  at  the  public 
expence,  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  poor. 
This  would  only  be  necefiary  till  the  practice  be- 
came general;  afterwards  cuftotn,  the  ftrongeft  of 
all  laws,  would  oblige  every  one  to  inoculate  their 
children,  to  prevent  reflections. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  fcheme,  that  the  poor 
would  refufe  to  employ  the  inoculators  : That  is 
eafily  removed.  A fmall  premium  to  enable  mo- 
thers to  attend  their  children  while  under  the  dif- 
eafe,  would  be  a fufficient  inducement ; befides, 
the  fuccefs  attending  the  operation  would  foon  ba- 
nifli  all  objections  to  it:  Even  conflderations  of 
profit  would  induce  the  poor  to  embrace  this  plan. 
They  often  bring  up  their  children  to  the  age  of 
ten  or  twelve,  and  when  they  come  to  be  uieful, 
they  are  fnatehed  away  by  this  malady,  to  the 
great  lofs  of  their  parents  and  detriment  of  the  pu- 
blic. 

The  Britifh  Legiflature  has,  of  late  years,  fhown 
great  attention  to  the  prefervation  of  infant-lives, 
by  iupporting  the  Foundling-hofpital,  &c.  But 
we  will  venture  to  fay,  if  one- tenth  part  of  the 
lb  ms  laid  out  in  fupporting  that  inftitution,  had 
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been  bellowed  towards  promoting  the  pradice  of 
inoculation  of  the  finall-pox  among  the  poor,  that 
not  only  more  ufeful  lives  had  been  faved,  but- 
the  pradice  ere  now  rendered  quite  universal  in 
this  lfland.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  effed 
exam  ile  and  a little  money  will  have  upon  the 
poor  • yet,  if  left  to  themfelves,  they  will  go  on 
for  ever  in  the  old  way,  without  thinking  of  any 
improvement.  We  only  mean  this  as  a hint  to  the 
humane  and  public- fpirited.  Should  fuch  a fcheme 
be  adopted,  a proper  plan  might  eafily  be  laid 
dowrn  for  the  execution  of  it. 

As  all  public  plans  are  very  difficult  to  bring  a- 
bout,  and  often,  by  the  felfifh  views  or  mifcondud 
of  thofe  intruded  with  the  execution  of  them,  fail 
of  anfwering  the  noble  purpofes  for  which  they 
were  defigned,  we  fhall  therefore  point  out  fome 
other  methods  by  which  the  benefits  of  inoculation 
rnay  be  extended  to  the  poor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  inoculators  will  be  daily 
more  numerous.  We  would,  therefore,  have  every 
pariffi  in  Britain  to  allow  one  of  them  a fmall  an- 
nual falary  for  inoculating  all  the  children  of  the 
parifh  at  a proper  age.  Though  fome  refradory 
perfons  might  for  a while  objed  to  this  method* 
they  would  foon  be  obliged  to  comply  with  it,  or 
run  the  hazard  of  being  reckoned  the  murderers  of 
their  own  children. 

Two  things  chiefly  operate  to  prevent  the  pro- 
grefs  of  inoculation.  The  one  is  a wifh  to  put  the 
evil  day  as  far  off  as  poffible.  This  is  a principle 
in  our  nature ; and  as  inoculation  feems  rather  to 
be  anticipating  a future  evil,  it  is  no  wonder  man- 
kind are  fo  averfe  from  it.  But  this  objedion  is 
fufficiently  anfwered  by  the  fuccefs..  Who  in 
his  fenfes  wTould  not  prefer  a leffer  evil  to-day  to  a 
greater  to-morrow,  provided  it  were  equally  cer- 
tain ? 
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The  other  obflacle  is  the  fear  of  reflections. 
This  has  very  great  weight  with  the  bulk  ol  man- 
kind. Should  the  cmld  die,  they  think  the  world 
would  look  down  upon  them.  This  they  cannot 
bear.  Here  lies  the  difficulty  which  pinches  ; anti 
till  that  be  removed,  inoculation  will  make  but 
fmall  progrefs.  Nothing  can  remove  it  but  cuftom. 
Make  the  practice  fafhionable,  and  all  objections 
at  once  vanifli.  It  is  fafhion  alone  that  has  led 
the  multitude  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  will  lead  them  to  the  end.  We  mull;  there- 
fore call  upon  the  more  enlightened  part  or  man- 
kind to  let  a pattern  to  the  reft.  Their  example, 
though  it  may  for  fome  time  meet  with  oppofition, 
muft  at  length  infallibly  prevail. 

I am  aware  of  an  objection  to  this  practice  nom 
the  expence  with  which  it  may  be  attended ; this 
is  eafily  obviated.  We  do  not  mean  that  every 
parifti  ought;  to  employ  a Sutton  or  a Dimfdale  as 
inoculators.  Thele  have,  by  their  luccels,  aneady 
recommended  themfelves  to  crowned  heads,  and 
are  beyond  the  vulgar  reach  ; but  have  not  otheis 
an  equal  chance  to  lucceed  ? I hey  certainly  have. 
Let  them  make  the  lame  trial,  and  the  difficulties 
will  foon  vanifh.  There  is  not  a parifh,  and  hai  dr 
ly  a village  in  Rritam,  deltitute  of  lome  per  foil 
who  can  bleed.  But  this  is  a tar  more  difficult 
operation,  and  requires  both  more  fkili  and  time, 
than  inoculation. 


The  perfons  to  whom  we  would  chiefly  recom- 
mend the  performance  ot  this  operation  are  the 
clergy.  Moll  of  them  know  lomething  of  medi- 
cine. Almort  all  of  them. bleed,  and  can  order  a 
purge,  which  are  all  the  qualifications  neceflary 
for  the  praclice  of  inoculation.  I he  Priefts  among 
the  lefs  enlightened  Indians  perform  this  office, 
and  why  fhould  a Chriftian  teacher  think  himfelf 
above  it  ? Surely  the  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as 
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their  fouls,  merit  a part  of  the  pallor’s  care ; at 
lealt  the  greateft  Teacher  who  ever  appeared 
among  men  feems  to  have  thought  fo. 

Should  all  other  methods  fail,  we  would  recom- 
mend it  to  parents  to  perform  the  operation  them- 
felves.  Let  them  take  any  method  of  communi- 
cating the  difeafe  they  pleale,  provided  the  fubjed 
be  healthy,  and  of  a proper  age  ; and  we  may  ven- 
ture to  warrant  their  fuccefs.  I have  known  many 
inftances  of  parents  performing  the  operation,  and 
never  fo  much  as  heard  of  one  bad  confequence. 
A planter  in  one  of  the  Welt-India  iflands  is  faid 
to  have  inoculated  with  his  own  hand,  in  one  year, 
three  hundred  of  his  Haves,  who,  notwithftanding 
the  warmth  ol  the  climate,  and  other  unfavour- 
able circumllances,  all  did  well.  Common  mecha- 
nics have  often,  to  my  knowledge,  performed  the 
operation  with  as  good  fuccefs  asphyficians.  We 
do  not,  however,  mean  to  difcourage  thole  who 
have  it  in  their  power  from  employing  people  of 
Ik  ill  to  inoculate  their  children,  and  attend  them 
while  under  the  difeafe,  but  only  to  Ihew,  that 
where  fuch  cannot  be  had,  the  operation  ought  not 
upon  that  account  to  be  negleded. 

Inltead  of  multiplying  arguments  to  this  effed,  I 
lhall  juft  beg  leave  to  mention  the  method  which  I 
took  with  my  own  child,  an  only  fon.  After  gi- 
ving him  two  gentle  purges,  I ordered  the  nurfe- 
to  take  a bit  of  thread  which  had  been  previoully 
wet  with  frelh  matter  from  a pock,  and  to  lay  it 
upon  his  arm,  covering  it  with  a piece  of  fticking- 
plafter.  This  ftaid  on  fix  or  feven  days,  till  it  was 
rubbed  off'  by  accident.  At  the  ufual  time  the 
fmallpox  made  their  appearance,  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly favourable.  Surely  this,  which  is  all 
that  is  for  the  moft  part  receflary,  may  be  done 
without  any  Ikill  in  medicine. 

The  fceft  feafcns  of  the  year  for  inoculation  is 
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towards  the  end  of  the  fpring,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  fummer.  It  may,  however,  be  done  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  if  circumdaqces  render  it 

neceiTary.  _ . 

The  mod  proper  age  for  inoculation  is  betwixt 
two  and  five.  Many  difagreeable  circumltances 
attend  inoculating  children  upon  the  brealf,  which 
we  have  not  time  to  enumerate.  Neither  diould- 
the  operation  be  too  long  delayed.  When  the 
fibres  begin  to  grow  rigid,  and  'children  make  ule 
of  grofier  food,  the  fmall-pox  become  more  dan- 
gerous *. 

Children  who  have  conditutional  difeafes^  mud 
neverthelefs  be  inoculated.  It  will  often  mend 
the  habit  of  body ; but  ought  to  be  performed  at 
a time  when  they  are  mod  healthy.  Accidental 
difeafes  Ihould  always  be  removed  before  inocula- 
tion. 

The  mod  healthy  date  is  always  to  be  chofen, 
as  that  mud  be  the  bed  preparation.  The  next 
dep  is  to  regulate  the  diet  for  fome  time  before  the 
difeafe  is  communicated.  In  children  great  alte- 
ration in  diet  is  feldom  necefiary,  their  food  being 
commonly  of  the  mod  fimple  and  wholefome  kind; 
as  milk,  water-pap,  fmall  broths,  bread,  light  pud- 
ding, mild  roots,  and  white  meats. 

Children,  however,  who  have  been  accudomed 
to  a hotter  diet,  who  are  of  a grois  habit,  or  a- 
bound  with  bad  humours,  ought  to  be  put  upon  a 
fpare  diet  before  they  be  inoculated.  Their  food 
Ihould  be  of  a light  cooling  nature  ; and  their 
drink  whey,  butter-milk,  and  fuch  like. 

We  would  recommend  no  other  medicinal  pre- 
paration but  two  or  three  mild  purges,  which 

ought 

* Children  in  this  country  are  now  generally  inoculated  on  the 
bread,  and  the  difeafe  is  found  to  be  rendered  milder  in  general  by 
this  practice. 
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ought  to  be  fuited  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the 
patient.  It  is  no  doubt  poflible,  by  purgative  and 
mercurial  medicines,  to  leffen  the  eruption  ; but  it 
very  feldora  happens,  that  the  eruption  in  this 
way  proves  too  great  ; and  we  have  always  ob- 
ferved,  that  thofe  children  who  had  a pretty  free 
eruption,  and  where  the  pox  filled  well,  enjoyed 
the  bell  health  afterwards. 

The  regimen  during  the  difeafe  muft  be  the 
fame  as  under  the  natural  fmalUpox.  The  patient 
muft  be  kept  cool,  his  diet  muft  be  light,  and  his 
drink  weak  and  diluting,  &-c.  Should  any  bad 
fymptoms  appear,  which  feldom  happens,  they 
muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  directed  in  the 
natural  fmall-pox.  Purging  is  not  lefs  neceflary 
after  the  fmall  pox  by  inoculation,  than  in  the  na- 
tural way,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  ne* 
gleded. 


===== ■ rTr — r-" 

QF  THE  MEASLES. 

The  mealies  appeared  about  the  fame  time  with 
the  fmall-pox,  and  are  nearly  related  to  that  dif- 
eafe.  They  both  came  from  the  Eaft,  are  both 
jnfedlious,  and  feldom  attack  people  more  than 
once.  The  mealies  are  moll  common  in  the  fpring- 
feafon,  and  generally  difappear  in  fummer.  The 
difeafe  itfelf,  when  properly  managed,  is  feldom 
dangerous  ; but  its  confequences  are  often  fatal. 

CAUSE. This  difeafe,  like  the  fmall-pox, 

proceeds  from  infection,  and  is  more  or  lefs  dan- 
gerous according  to  the  conftitution  of  the  patient, 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  climate,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS.- The  mealies,  like  other  fe- 

vers, 
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vers,  are  preceded  by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and 
cold',  ficknefs,  and  lofs  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is 
white,  but  generally  moilt.  There  is  a Ihort  cough, 
a heavinefs  of  the  head  and  eyes,  drowlinefs,  and 
running  of  the  nofe.  Sometimes  indeed  the  cough 
does  not  come  before  the  eruption.  The  eye-lids 
frequently  fwell  fo  as  to  occalion  blindnefs.  The 
patient  generally  complains  of  his  throat ; and  vo- 
miting or  loofenefs  often  precedes  the  eruption. 
The  (tools  in  children  are  commonly  greenifh ; 
they  complain  of  an  itching  ot  the  (kin,  and  are 
remarkably  peevifh.  Bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  com- 
mon, both  before  and  in  the  progrefs  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

About  the  fourth  day,  fmall  fpots,  refembling 
flea-bites,  appear,  firft  upon  the  face,  then  upon 
the  bread,  and  afterwards  on  the  extremities  : 
Thefe  may  be  didinguifhed  from  the  fmall-pox 
by  their  fcarcely  rifing  above  the  lkin.  The  fe- 
ver, cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  indead  of 
being  removed  by  the  eruption,  as  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  are  rather  increafed  ; but  the  vomiting  ge- 
nerally ceafes. 

About  the  fixth  day,  the  meafles  begin  to  grow 
dry  on  the  face,  and  afterwards  upon  the  body  ; 
fo  that  by  the  ninth  day  they  entirely  difappear. 
The  fever,  however,  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
often  continue,  efpecially  if  the  patient  has  been 
kept  upon  too  hot  a regimen.  Petechiae,  or  purple 
fpots,  may  likewife  be  occadoned  by  this  error. 

A violent  loofenefs  fometimes  fucceeds  the 
meafles  ; in  which  cafe  the  patient’s  life  is  in  im- 
minent danger. 

Such  as  die  of  the  meafles,  generally  expire  a- 
bout  the  ninth  day,  and  are  evidently  carried  off 
fly  a peripneumony,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 

The  mod  favourable  fymptoms  are  a moderate 

loofenefs 
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loofenefs,  gentle  fweats,  and  a plentiful  difcharge 
of  urine. 

When  the  eruption  luddenly  falls  in,  and  the 
patient  is  i'eiztd  with  a delirium,  he  is  in  the  , 
greateit  danger.  If  the  mealies  turn  too  foon  of  a 
pale  colour,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom,  as  are 
alfo  great  weaknefs,  vomiting,  reftlelfnefs,  and  dif- 
ficulty of  fwallowing.  Purple  or  black  ipots  ap- 
pearing among  the  mealies,  are  very  unfavourable. 
When  a continual  cough,  with  hoarfenefs,  fuc- 
ceeds  the  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  an  ap- 
proaching confumption  of  the  lungs. 

Our  bufinefs  in  this  difeafe  is  to  alii  It  Nature,  if 
her  efforts  be  too  languid,  in  throwing  out  the 
morbid  matter,  by  proper  cordials ; but  when  they 
are  too  violent,  they  mult  be  reltraihed  by  evacua- 
tions, and  cool  diluting  liquors,  &c.  We  ought 
like  wife  to  endeavour  to  appeale  the  moft  urgent 
iymptoms.as  the  cough,  reftleffnels,  and  difficulty 
of  breathing. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe 

fhould  be  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  recommended 
in  the  fmall-pox,  viz.  cooling  and  diluting.  A- 
cids,  however,  do  not  anfwer  fo  well  here  as  in 
im  all -pox,  as  they  tend  to  exafperate  the  cough. 
Small  beer  likewife,  though  a good  drink  in  the 
lmall-pox,  is  here  improper.  The  moll  fuitable 
liquors  are  decoclions  of  liquorice,  with  marllr-mal- 
low-roots,  and  fariaparilla,  infulions  of  linfeed,  or 
of  the  Howlers  of  elder,  with  milk,  clarified  whey, 
barley-water,  and  fuch  like.  Thefe,  if  the  belly 
be  bound,  may  be  fweetened  with  honey ; or,  if 
that  lhould  diiagree  with  the  ftomach,  a little  man- 
na may  occafionally  be  added  to  them. 

MEDICINE. The  mealies  being  an  inflam- 

matory difeafe,  without  any  critical  difcharge  of 
matter,  as  in  the  fmali-pox,  bleeding  is  commonly 
necefiary,  efpecially  when  the  fevers  run  high, 

with 
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■with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  great  oppreffion 
of  the  bread*.  But  if  the  difeafe  be  of  a mild 
kind,  bleeding  may  be  omitted. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water 
both  tends  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  fever,  and 
to  promote  the  eruption. 

The  patient  is  often  greatly  relieved  by  vomit- 
ing. When  there  is  a tendency  this  way,  it  ought 
not  to  be  (lopped,  but  encouraged  by  drinking 
lukewarm  water,  or  weak  camomile- tea. 

When  the  cough  is  very  troublefome,  with  dry- 
nefs  of  the  throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  it 
will  greatly  relieve  the  patient,  if  he  holds  his  head 
over  the  (learn  of  warm  water,  and  draws  the  (leam 
into  his  lungs. 

He  may  likewife  lick  a little  fpermaceti  and  fu- 
gar-candy  pounded  together ; or  take  now  and 
then  a fpoonful  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  with 
fugar- candy  diffolved  in  it.  Thefe  wdll  folten  the 
throat,  and  relieve  the  tickling  cough. 

In  cafe  the  mealies  (hould  fuddenly  difappear,  it 
will  be  neceilary  to  purfue  the  fame  method  which 
we  have  recommended  when  the  fmall-pox  tall  in. 
The  patient  mud  be  fupported  with  wine  and  cor- 
dials. Bliilering-plafters  mud  be  applied  to  the 
extremities,  and  the  body  rubbed  all  over  with 
warm  flannels.  Warm  poultices  may  likewife  be 
applied  to  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hand. 

When  purple  or  black  (pots  appear,  the  patient’s 
drink  fhould  be  lharpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol ; 
and  if  the  putrid  fymptoms  iun  high,  the  Jefuits 

bark 

* Thefe  fymptoms  of  pneumonic  affedtion,  whenever  they  occur, 
certainly  indicate  the  propriety  of  blood-letting.  This  remedy, 
however,  is  often  required  towards  the  end  of  this  difeafe,  though 
it  had  not  b^en  necefiary  at  the  beginning  ; as  the  fymptoms  de- 
noting an  affedlionof  the  (ungs  often  do  not  appear,  till  after  the  del- 
quamation  of  the  mealies  ; in  this  cafe,  we  truft  foleiv  to  bleeding, 
toliftering,  laxatives,  cooling  diet,  Sec. 
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bark  muft  be  adminiflered  in  the  fame  mariner  as 
direfted  m the  fm all-  pox. 

Opiates  gre  fometimes  necefiary,  but  fhould  ne- 
ver be  given  except  in  cafe  of  extreme  relllelfnefs 
a violent  loofenels,  or  when  the  cough  is  very 
troublefome.  For  children,  the  fyrup  of  poppies 
is  fufficient.  A tea-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  occa- 
iionaliy  given,  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  or 
the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

Aftttr  the  mealies  are  gene  off,  purging  is  abfo- 
vutely  necelfary.  This  may  be  conducted  in  the 
lame  manner  as  directed  in  the  fmall-pox. 

11  a violent  loofenels  fucceeds  the  mealies,  it 
may  be  checked  by  talcing  for  fome  days  a gentle 
dofe  of  rhubarb  in  the  morning,  and  an  opiate 
over  night ; but  if  thefe  do  not  remove  it,  bleed- 
ing will  ieldom  fail  to  have  that  effedl. 

Patients  recovering  after  the  mealies  fhould  be 
very  careful  what  they  eat  or  drink.  Their  food, 
for  fome  time,,  fhould  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, and  their  drink  diluting,  and  rather  of  an 
opening  nature;  as  butter-milk,  whey,  and  fuch 
like.  They  ought  alfo  to  beware  of  expoling 
themferves  to  the  cold  air,  left  a fuffocating  catarrh, 
an  ahhma,  or  a confumption  of  the  lungs,  Ihould 
enfue. 

Should  q cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  other  fymptoms  of  a confumption,  remain  af- 
ter the  mealies,  we  would  recommend  fmall  quan- 
tities of  blood  to  be  frequently  let  at  proper  inter- 
vals, as  the  patient’s  ftrength  and  conllitution  will 
bear.  Pie  ought  likewiife  to  drink  alfes  milk,  to  re- 
move to  a free  air,  if  necelfary,  and  to  ride  daily 
on  horfeback.  Pie  mull  keep  clofe  to  a diet  con- 
filling  of  milk  and  vegetables ; and  laiily,  if  thefe 
do  not  luccecd,  let  him  remove  to  a warmer  cli- 
mate. 

. OF 
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OF  THE  SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  fcarlet  fever  is  fo  called  from  the  colour  of 
the  patient’s  {kin,  which  appears  as  if  it  were 
tinged  with  red  wine,  it  happens  at  any  feafon 
of  the  year,  but  is  mod  common  in  the  latter  end 
of  fummer  ; at  which  time  it  often  feizes  whole  fa- 
milies, efpecially  children. 

It  begins  with  coldnefs  and  {hivering,  as  other 
fevers,  without  any  violent  licknefs.  Afterwards 
the  Ikin  is  covered  with  red  fpots,  which  are  broad- 
er, more  florid,  and  lefs  uniform,  than  the  meafles. 
They  continue  two  or  three  days,  and  then  dilap- 
pear  ; after  which  the  cuticle,  or  fcarf-lkin,  falls 
off*. 

There  is  feldom  any  occafion  for  medicine  in  this 
difeafe.  The  patient  ought,  however,  to  keep 
within  doors,  to  abftain  from  flefh,  ftrong  liquors, 
and  cordials,  and  to  take  plenty  of  cool  diluting 
drink.  If  the  fever  be  high,  the  belly  muff  be 
kept  gently  open  by  emollient  clyfters,  or  fmall 
doles  of  nitre  and  rhubarb.  A fcruple  of  the  for- 
mer, with  five  grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  taken 
thrice  a day,  or  oftener  if  necefiary. 

Children  and  young  perfons  are  fometimes  feized, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  with  a kind  of  ffu- 
por  and  epileptic  fits.  In  this  cafe,  the  feet  and 
legs  fhould  be  bathed  with  warm  water,  a large 
bliffering-plafter  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a dole 
of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  given  every  night  till  the 
patient  recovers. 

OF 

* Along  with  the  fcarlet  eruption  mentioned  above,  this  difeafe 
•*  generally  accompanied  with  an  affection  of  the  internal  fauces. 
Thefe,  on  infpedlion,  at  the  beginning  of  this  complaint,  appear 
more  or  lefs  inflamed  ; and  are  afterwards  covered  with  thick  white 
floughs,  which,  on  falling  off,  leave  the  parts  beneath  ulcerated. 
1 hefe  ulcers  lometimes  put  on  a livid,  black,  jangrenous  appear- 
ance ; 
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OF  THE  ERYSIPELAS,  OR  ST  ANTHONY’S  FIRE. 

This  difeafe,  which  in  many  parts  of  Britain  is 
called  The  Rofe,  attacks  perfons  at  all  periods  of  life, 
but  is  molt  common  between  the  acre  of  thirty 
and  lorty.  Perfons  of  a fanguine  or  plethoric  ha- 
bit, are  moll  liable  to  it.  It  often  attacks  young 
people  and  pregnant  women ; and  fuch  as  have 
once  been  afflicted  with  it  are  very  liable  to  have 
it  again.  Sometimes  it  is  a primary  difeafe,  and 
at  other  times  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  ma- 
lady. Every  part  of  the  body  is  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  an  eryfipelas,  but  it  molt  frequently 
feizes  the  legs  or  face,  efpecially  the  latter,  it 
prevails  moil  in  autumn,  or  when  hot  weather  is 
lucceeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

CAUSES. T£e  eryfipelas  is  frequently  occa- 

fioned  by  violent  pafiions  or  affe&ions  of  the  mind  ; 
as  fear,  anger,  &c.  It  is  likewife  occafioned  by 
cold.  When  the  body  has  been  heated  to  a great 
degree,  and  is  immediately  expofed  to  the  cold 
air,  fo  that  the  perfpiration  is  fuddenly  checked, 
an  eryfipelas  will  often  enfue.  It  may  alfo  be  oc- 
cafioned by  excefs  in  ftrong  liquor,  by  continuing 
too  long  in  a warm  bath,  or  by  any  thing  that 
overheats  the  blood.  If  any  of  the  natural  eva- 
cuations be  obfcrucled,  or  in  too  fmall  quantity,  it 
may  caufe  an  eryfipelas.  The  fame  effedl  will 
follow  from  the  fioppage  of  artificial  evacuations ; 
as  ifiues,  letons,  or  the  like. 

SYMPTOMS. The  eryfipelas  attacks  with 

a 

ance  ; while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  pulfe  becomes  frequent  and  ir- 
regular, the  breathing  opprefi'ed,  and  other  fymptoms  of  great 
general  debility  occur.  Antifentics  and  tonics  are  the  only  reme- 
dies to  be  depended  on  in  this  ntuation.  Antileptic  gargles  of  baric 
and  vitriolic  acid  are  to  be  ufed  frequently  for  walhing  the  throat 
with,  whilft  we  endeavour  to'fupport  the  fyftem,  by  a libeial  ufe  of 
the  lame  medicines  internally,  along  with  wine  and  other  cordials. 
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a violent  lliaking,  heat,  thirft,  lofs  of  ftrength, 
pain  in  the  head  and  back,  reftleflhefs,  and  a 
quick  pulfe ; to  which  may  be  added  vomiting, 
and  fometimes  a delirium.  On  the  fecond,  third, 
or  fourth  day,  the  part  fwells,  becomes  red,  and 
fmall  puftules  appear;  at  which  time  the  fever 
generally  abates. 

When  the  erylipelas-  feizes  the  foot,  the  parts 
contiguous  l'well,  the  {kin  fhines ; and,  if  the  pain 
be  violent,  it  will  afcend  to  the  leg,-  and  will  not 
bear  to  be  touched. 

When  it  attacks  the  face,  it  fwells,  appears  red, 
and  the  {kin  is  covered  with  fmall  puftules  filled 
with  clear  water.  One  or  both  eyes  are  generally 
clofed  with  the  fwelling ; and  there  is  a difficulty 
of  breathing.  If  the  mouth  and  noftrils  be  very 
dry,  and  the  patient  drowiy,  there  is  reafon  to  fuf- 
ped  an  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

If  the  erylipelas  affeds  th.e  bread;,  it  fwells,  and 
becomes  exceedingly  hard,  with  great  pain,  and 
is  apt  to  fuppurate.  There  is  a violent  pain  in  the 
arm- pit  on  the  fide  afteded,  where  an  abfcefs  is 
often  formed. 

The  event  of  this  difeafe  depends  greatly  upon 
the  conflitution  of  the  patient.  It  is  feldom  dan- 
gerous ; yet  I have  known  it  prove  fatal  to  people 
in  the  decline  of  life,  who  Were  of  a fcorbutic  ha- 
bit, or  whofe  humours  were  vitiated  by -irregular 
living,  or  unwholefome  diet. 

If  in  a day  or  twm  the  fwelling  fubfide^.  the 
heat  and  pain  ceale,  the  rofy  colour  turns  yellow, 
and  the  cuticle  breaks  and  tails  oft'  in  feales,  the 
danger  is  over. 

When  the  erylipelas  is  large,  deep,  and  affects 
a very  fentible  part  of  the  body,  the  danger  is 
great.  If  the  red  colour  changes  into  black  or 
blue,  it  will  end  in  a mortification*  Sometimes 
the  inflammation  cannot  be  difeuffed,  but 

CL 
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t°  a iuppuration  ; in  which  cafe  fiflulas,  a gan- 
grene, or  mortification,  generally  enfue.  Where 
the  constitution  was  bad,  I have  frequently  leen 
tne  leg  iwell  to  a prodigious  lize,  and  the  cure 
prove  extremely  difficult. 

Such  as  die  ot  this  difeafe  are  moffly  carried  off 
by  the  fever,  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  fometimes  with  a delirium  and  great 
drowfmel's.  They  generally  die  about  the  feventh 
or  eighth  day. 

REGIMEN. In  this  difeafe  the  patient  muff 

neither  be  kept  too  hot  nor  cold,  as  either  of  thefe 
extremes  will  tend  to  make  the  difeafe  retreat, 
which  is  always  to  be  guarded  againft.  When  the 
difeafe  is  mild,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient within  doors,  without  confining  him  to  his 
bed,  and  to  promote  the  perfpiration  by  diluting 
liquors,  &c. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  very  fpare.  and  of  a mo- 
derately cooling  and  moiftening  quality ; as  water- 
gruel,  panado,  fimall  chicken  or  barley  broth,  with 
cooling  herbs  and  fruits,  &c.  avoiding  flelh,  fifli, 
Prong  drink,  fpices,  pickles,  and  all  other  things 
that  may  heat  and  inflame  the  blood  ; the  drink 
may  be  barley-water,  an  infufion  of  elder  flowers, 
' common  wdiey,  and  fuch  like. 

But  if  the  pnlfe  be  low,  and  the  fpirits  funk, 
the  patient  mult  be  fupported  with  fmall  negus, 
and  other  things  of  a cordial  nature.  His  food 
may  be  fa  go-gruel  with  a little  wine,  and  nourifh- 
ing  broths,  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  and  often  re- 
peated. Great  care,  however,  muff  be  had  not  to 
overheat  him. 

MEDICINE. In  this  difeafe  much  mifehief 

is  often  done  by  medicine,  efpecially  by  external 
applications.  People,  when  they  fee  an  inflam- 
mation, immediately  think  of  fome  external  ap- 
plications. Thefe  indeed  are  neceffary  in  large 

phlegmons ; 
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phlegmons ; but  in  an  erylipelas  the  fafer  courfe  is 
to  apply  nothing.  Almoft  all  ointments,  falves, 
and  plalters,  are  of  a greafy  nature,  and  tend  ra- 
ther to  obdruct  and  repel  than  promote  any  dif- 
charge  from  the  part.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
difeale,  it  is  neither  fafe  to  promote  a fuppuration, 
nor  to  repel  the  matter  too  quickly.  The  eryli- 
pelas  in  many  refpects  refembles  the  gout,  and  is 
to  be  treated  with  the  greateft  caution.  Fine 
wool,  or  very  foft  flannel,  ate  the  fafefl  applica- 
tions to  the  part.  Thefe  not  only  defend  it  from 
the  external  air,  but  likewife  promote  the  perfpi- 
ration,  .which  has  a great  tendency  to  carry  off 
the  difeale  *. 

It  is  a common  thing  to  bleed  in  the  erylipelas ; 
but  this  likewife  requires  caution.  If,  however, 
the  fever  be  high,  the  pulfe  hard  and  ftrong,  and 
the  patient  vigorous,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  ; 
but  the  quantity  mult  be  regulated  by  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  and  the  operation  repeated  or  not  as 
the  fymptoms  may  require.  If  the  patient  has 
been  accuftomed  to  llrong  liquors,  and  the  difeafe 
attacks  his  head,  bleeding  is  absolutely  neceflary. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  frequently  in  luke- 
warm water,  when  the  difeafe  attacks  the  face  or 
brain,  has  an  excellent  effect.  It  tends  to  draw 
the  humours  from  the  head  towards  the  inferior 
extremities,  and  feldom  fails  to  relieve  the  patient. 
When  bathing  proves  ineffectual,  poultices,  or 
fharp  linapilms,  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the 
leet  lor  the  fame  purpofe. 

In  cafes  where  bleeding  is  requifite,  it  is  likewife 
neceflary  to  keep  the  belly  gently  open.  This 
may  be  effected  by  emollient  clylters,  or  fmall 
doles  of  nitre  and  rhubarb,  fuch  as  are  prefcribed 
in  the  loiegoing  difeale.  Some  indeed  recommend 

2 very 


* The  common  application  in  this  country  is  a little 
or  fine  flour  dulted  upon  the  part. 
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very  large  dofes  of  nitre  in  this  cafe  ; but  nitre 
leldom  lits  eafy  on  the  flomach  when  taken  in 
large  quantities.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  belt' 
medicines  in  this  cafe,  and  when  the  fever  and  in- 
flammation run  high,  half  a dram  of  it  may  be  taken 
in  the  patient’s  ordinary  drink,  three  or  four  times 
a day. 

The  faline  julep,  as  it  is  called,  is  like  wife  a 
very  proper  medicine  in  the  eryfipelatous  fever. 
It  may  be  made  by  dilfolving  two  drams/of  lalt  of 
worm  wood,  or  fait  of  tartar,  in  three  o unties  of  frefh 
lemon-juice,  to  which  may  be  added  two  ounces 
of  common  water,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  pepper- 
mint water,  with  as  much  white  fugar  as  will  ren- 
der it  agreeable.  Of  this  two  table-fpoonfuls  may 
be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

When  the  eryfipelas  leaves  the  extremities,  and 
feizes  the  head,  fo  as  to  occafion  a delirium  or  fiu- 
por,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  open  the  belly. 
If  clyflers  and  mild  purgatives  fail  to  have  that  ef- 
fect, fironger  ones  mud  be  given.  Blidering-pla- 
ders  mud  likewife  be  applied  to  the  neck,  or  be- 
hind the  ears,  and  diarp  cataplafms  laid  to  the 
foies  of  the  feet. 

When  the  eryfipelas  cannot  be  difcuded,  and 
the  pain  lies  deep,  and  feems  to  reach  to  the  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  bones,  and  the  part  has 
a tendency  to  ulcerate,  it  will  then  be  proper  to 
promote  fuppuration,  which  may  be  done  by  the 
application  of  ripening  poultices  with  fafiron,  warm 
fomentations,  and  luch  like. 

When  the  black,  livid,  or  blue  colour  of  the 
part,  fliews  a tendency  to  mortidcation,  the  Jefuits 
bark  mud  be  adminidered.  It  may  be  taken  along 
with  acids,  as  recommended  in  the  fmall-pox,  or 
in  any  other  form  more  agreeable  to  the  patient. 
It  mud  not,'  however,'  be  trifled  with,  as  the  pa- 
tient's! ife  is  at  flake.  Half  a dram,  or  even  a tea- 

fpconful, 
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fpoonful,  may  be  taken  every  two  hours,  or  often- 
er,  if  the  fymptoms  be  threatening,  and  cloths 
dipped  in  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  or 
the  tindure  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  may  be  applied 
to  the  part,  and  frequently  renewed. 

In  what  is  commonly  called  the  fcorbutic  eryfl- 
pelas,  which  continues  for  a contiderable  time,  it 
it  will  only  be  necelfary  to  give  gentle  laxatives, 
and  fuch  things'  as  purify  the  blood.  Medicines 
which  promote  the  peripiration  are  like  wife  pro- 
per. Thus,  after  the  inflammation  has  been 
checked  by  opening  medicines,  a decodion  of  the 
fudorific  woods,  as  faffafras  and  guaiacum,  with  li- 
quorice-root, may  be  drank,  and  afterwards  a couife 
of  bitters,  which  will  both  flrengthen  the  ftomach 
and  purify  the  blood. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  the  ery- 
fipelas  ought  carefully  to  guard  agairift  all  violent 
paffions  ; to  abftain  from  lbrong  liquors,  and  all 
fat,  vifcid,  and  highly  nourilhing  food.  They 
lhould  take  abundance  of  exercife,  carefully  avoid- 
ing the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  Their  food 
fhould  confllt  chiefly  of  milk,  and  fuch  fruits, 
herbs,  arid  roots,  as  are  of  a cooling  quality  y and 
their  drink  ought  to  be  fmall  beer,  whey,  but- 
ter-milk, and  fuch  like.  They  Ihould  never  buffer 
themfelves  to  be  too  long  coftive.  If  that  cannot 
be  prevented  by  diet  alone,  it  will  be  proper  to 
take  frequently  a gentle  dofe  of  rhubarb  and  cream 
of  tartar,  the  lenitive  eleduary,  or  fome  other  mild 
purgative. 
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OF  THE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Thij  is  fometimes  a primary  difeafe,  but  oftener 
only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  malady ; as  the  in- 
flammatory, eruptive,  or  fpotted  fever,  &c.  It  is 
very  common,  however,  as  a primary  difeafe  in 
warm  climates,  and  is  molt  incident  to  perfons  a- 
bout  the  prime  or  vigour  of  life.  The  palhonate, 
ihe  ftudious,  and  thole  whofe  nervous  fyftem  is 
weak,  are  very  liable  to  it. 

CAUSES. — lhis  difeafe  is  often  occa Honed 

by  night-watching,  efpecially  when  joined  with 
Lard  ftudy  : It  likewife  proceeds  from  hard  drink- 
ing,, from  anger,  grief,  or  anxiety.  It  may  alfo 
be  occafioned  by  a ledentary  life,  or  the  floppage 
of  dual  evacuations ; as  the  bleeding  piles  in  men, 
the  cultomary  difcharges  of  women,  .&-c.  Such  as 
imprudently  expole  themfelves  to  the  heat  of  the 
iun,  efpecially  by  fleeping  without  doors  in  a hot 
feafon,  with  their  he^ds  uncovered,  are  often  fud- 
denly  feized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  fo 
as  to  awake  quite  delirious.  When  repellents  are 
imprudently  uied  in  an  eryfipelas,  an  inflamma- 
tion ot  the  brain  is  often  the  confequence.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  external  injuries,  as  blows 
or  bruifes  upon  the  head,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. The  fvmptoms  which  pre- 

cede a true  inflammation  of  the  brain  are,  pain  of 
the  head,  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  a violent  flulhingof 
the  face,  diflnrbed  fleep,  or  a total  waynt  of  it, 
great  drynefs  of  the  Ikin,  coflivenefs,  a retention 
of  urine,  a Irnall  dropping  of  blood  from  the  nofe, 
finging  of  the  ears,  and  extreme  fenfibility  of  the 
nervous  fyftem. 

When  the  inflammation  is  formed,  the  fymp- 
tpms  in  general  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  inflam- 
matory 
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matory  fever.  The  pulfe  indeed  is  often  weak 
irregular,  and  trembling;  but  fornetimes  it  is  hard 
and  contracted.  When  the  brain  ltfelt  is  in- 
flamed, the  pulfe  is  always  foft  and  low  ; but 
when  the  inflammation  only  affeds  the  integuments 
of  the  brain,  it  is  hard*.  A remarkable  quickness 
of  hearing  is  a common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe  ; 
but  that  feldom  continues  long.  Another  ufual 
fymptom  is  a great  throbbing  or  puliation  in  th~ 
arteries  of  the  neck  and  temples.  I he  tongue  is 
often  black  and  dry  ; yet  the  patient  feldom  com- 
plains of  third,  and  even  relufes  drink.  The  mind 
chiefly  runs  after  fuch  objeds  as  have  before  made 
a deep  im predion  upon  it  ; and  fornetimes,  tiom  a 
fullen  file  nee,  the  patient  becomes  all  of  a fudden 
quite  outrageous. 

A conftant  trembling  and  darting  ol  the  ten- 
dons, is  an  unfavourable  lymptom,  as  alto  a lup- 
preflion  of  urine  ; a total  want  of  ileep  ; a conftant 
fpitting,  a grinding  ot  the  teeth,  which  mull  be 
confidered  as  a kind  of  convulfion.  When  this, 
difeafe  fucceeds  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  ot 
the  inteftines,  or  of  the  throat,  &c.  it  is  owing  to 
a tranflation  of  the  morbific  matter  from  thefe 
parts  to  the  brain,  and  generally  proves  fatal. 
Hence  we  learn  the  necefiity  of  proper  evacua- 
tions, and  the  danger  of  repellents  in  all  inflam- 
matory difeafes. 

The  favourable  fymptoms  are,  a free  perfpiration 
or  fweating,  a copious  difeharge  of  blood  from  the 
nofe,  the  bleeding  piles,  a plentiful  difeharge  of 
urine  which  lets  fall  a copious  ied intent.  Some- 
times the  difeafe  is  carried  oft  by  a loofenefs,  and 
in  women  by  an  exceffive  flow  of  the  menfes. 

As  this  difeafe  often  proves  fatal  in  a few  days, 

0.4  it: 

* This  diflin&ion  is  not,  iupported  by  observation  and  experience, 
nor  does  it  lead  to  any  difference  in  the  method  of  cure  3 lo  that  it 
feems  equally  til  founded  and  unneceflary. 
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it  requires  the  mod  fpeedy  applications.  When  it 
is  prolonged,  or  improperly  treated,  it  fometimes 
ends  m madnefs,  or  a kind  of  limpidity,  which  con- 
tmues  for  life. 

In  the  cure,  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  attend- 
ed to,  viz.  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  and  to  retard  the  circulation  towards  the 
head. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

very  quiet.  Company,  noife,  and  every  thing  that 
aflebls  thb  fenles,  or  difturbs  the  imagination  in- 
creafes  the  difeafe.  Even  too  much  light  is  hurt- 
ful; for  which  reafon,  the  patient’s  chamber  ought 
to  be  a little  darkened,  and  he  fliould  neither  be 
kept  too  hot  nor  cold.  It  is  not,  however,  necef- 
fary  to  exclude  the  company  of  an  agreeable  friend, 
as  this  has  a tendency  tofoothe  and  quiet  the  mind! 
Neither  fliould  the  patient  be  kept  too  much  in 
the  dark,  left  it  fliould  occafion  a gloomy  melan- 
choly, which  is  too  often  the  confequence  of  this 
difeafe. 

The  patient  muff,  as  far  as  poflible,  be  Toothed 
and  humoured  in  every  thing.  Contradiction  will 
ruffle  his  mind,  and  increafc  his  malady.  Even' 
when  lie  calls  for  things  which  are  not  to  be  ob- 
tained, or  which  might  prove  hurtful,  he  is  not  to 
be  jpofitively  denied  them,  but  rather  put  off  with 
the  promife  of. having  them  as  Toon  as  they  can  be 
obtained,  or  by  flame  other  excufe.  A little  of  any 
thing  that  the  mind  is  let  upon,  though  not  quite 
proper, 'will  hurt  the  patient  lefs  than  a pofitive  re- 
lulal.  In  a word,  whatever  the  patient  is  fond  of, 
or  ufed  to  be  delighted  with  when  in  health,  may 
here  be  tried,  as  plealing  flories,  fort  mufic,  or 
whatever  has  a tendency  to  foothe  the  paffions, 
and  compofe  the  mind.  Boerhaave  propofes  feve- 
ral  mechanical  experiments  for  this  purpofe  ; as 
til--  foft  noife  of  water  diftilligg  bv  drops  into  a 
- bafon, 
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bafon,  and  the  patient  trying  to  reckon  them  &c. 
Any  uniform  found,  if  low  and  continued,  has  a 
tendency  to  procure  deep,  and  confequently  may 

be  of  fervice.  ' 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  light,  of  rarmaceous 
fubtlances ; as  panudo,  and  water-gruel  iharpened 
with  jelly  of  currants,  or  juice  of  lemons,  ripe 
fruits  roaded  or  boiled,  jellies,  preferves,  &-c.  The 
drink  fmall,  diluting,  and  c'ooling  ; as  whey,  bai- 
ley-water  or  decoctions  ol  barley  and  tamarinds, 
which  latter  not  only  render  the  liquor  more  pa- 
latable, but  likewife  more  beneficial,  as  they  are 
of  an  opening  cooling  nature. 

MEDICINES. In  an  inflammation  of  the 

brain,  nothing  more  certainly  relieves  the  patient 
than  a free  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe. 
When  this  comes  of  its  own  accord,  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  flopped,  but  promoted,  by  applying 
cloths  dipped  in  warm  water  to  the  part.  When 
bleeding  at  the  nofe  does  not  happen  fpontaneoufly, 
it  may  be  provoked  by  putting  a draw,  or  any 
other  iharp  body  up  the  nollril... 

Bleeding  in  the  temporal  arteries  greatly  relieves 
the  head ; but  as  this  operation  cannot  be  gene- 
rally performed,  we  would  recommend  in  its  Head 
bleeding  in  the  jugular  veins.  When  the  patient’s 
pulfe  and  fpirits  are  fo  low,  that  he  cannot  bear 
' bleeding  with  the  lancet,  leeches  may  be  applied 
to  the  temples.  Thefe  not  only  draw  off  the 
blood  more  gradually,  but  by  being  applied  nearer 
to  the  part  affedled,  generally  give  more  imme- 
diate relief. 

A difcharge  of  blood  from  the  hasmorrhoidal 
veins  is  likewife  of  great  fervice,  and  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  promoted.  If  the  patient  has  been 
fubjedl  to  the  bleeding  piles,  and  that  difcharge 
has  been  flopped,  every  method  muft  be  tried  to 
feflore  it ; as  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  parts, 

fitting 
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fitting  over  the  fleams  of  warm  water,  fharp  civ. 
iters  or  fuppofitories  made  of  honey,  aloes,  and 
rock- fait. 

. If  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  be  occafioned 
by  the  ftoppage  of  any  evacuation,  either  natural 
or  artificial,  as 'the  menfes,  iffues,  fetons,  or  fuch 
f11  means  muft  be  ufed  to  reftore  it  as  foon  as 
pothole,  or  to  iubftitute  fome  other  in  its  Head. 

The  patient’s  bowels  ought  to  be  opened  by 
fmart  purgatives,  of  calomel,  jalap,  &c.  or  if  thefe 
cannot  be  {wallowed,  Simulating  clyflers  may  be 
frequently  thrown  up. 

Small  quantities  of  nitre  ought  frequently  to  be 
mixed  with  the  patient’s  drink.  Two  drams,  or 
11101  e,  if  the  cafe  be  dangerous,  may  be  ufed  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

1 he  head  fhould  be  {haven,  and  frequently  rub- 
bed with  vinegar,  and  rofe-water  a little  warm. 
Cloths  dipped  in  it  may  likewife  be  applied  to  the 
temples. 

If  the  difeafe  proves  obllinate,  and  does  not 
yield  to  thefe  medicines,  it  .will  be  neceffary  to  ap- 
ply a bliftering-plafter  to  the  whole  head. 


OF  THE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EYES. 

i his  difeafe  may  be  occafioned  by  external  in- 
juries ; as  flrokes,  duft  thrown  into  the  eyes,  &-c. 
It  is  often  cauied  by  the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary 
evacuations ; as  the  healing  of  old  fores,  drying 
tip  of  iffues,  or  the  like.  Nothing  more  certainly 
brings  on  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  than  the 
fuppr  effing  of  gentle  morning  fvveats,  or  the  fweat- 
ing  of  the  feet.  Long  expofure  to  the  night-air, 
eipecially  in  cold  northerly  wind,  or  whatever  fud- 
denly  checks  the  peripiration*  efpecially  after  the 

body 
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body  has  been  much  heated,  is  very  apt  to  caufe 
an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Viewing  fnow  or 
other  white  bodies  for  a long  time,  or  looking  fled- 
faftly  at  the  lun,  a clear  fire,  or  any  bright  object, 
will  like  wife  occaflon  this  malady.  A fudden  tran- 
fition  from  darknefs  to  very  bright  light  will  often 
have  the  fame  eftedt. 

Nothing  more  certainly  occafions  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes  than  night-watching,  eipecially 
reading  or  writing  by  candle  light.  Drinking  ipi- 
rituous  liquors  and  excefs  of  venery,  are  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  eyes.  The  acrid  fumes  of  metals,  and 
of  feveral  kinds  of  fuel,  are  likewife  very  perni- 
cious. Sometimes  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  pro- 
ceeds from  a venereal  taint,  and  often  from  a fcro- 
phulous  or  gouty  habit.  It  may  likewife  oe  occa- 
iioned  by  hairs  in  the  eye  lids  turning  inwards, 
and  hurting  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  is 
epidemic,  efpecially  after  wet  feafons ; and  I have 
frequently  known  it  prove  infectious,  particularly 
to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the  pa- 
tient. It  may  be  occasioned  by  moift  air,  or  living 
in  low,  damp  houfes,  efpecially  where  people  are 
not  accuftomed  to  fuch  fltuations.  In  children,  it 
often  proceeds  from  imprudently  drying  of  fcab- 
bed  heads,  a running  behind  the  ears,  or  any  other 
difcharge  of  the  fame  nature.  Inflammations  of 
the  eyes  often  fucceed  the  fmall-pox  or  meafles, 
efpecially  in  children  of  a fcrophulous  habit. 

SYMPTOMS. An  inflammation  of  the  eyes 

is  attended  with  acute  pain,  heat,  rednels,  and 
lwelling.  The  patient  is  not  able  to  bear  the 
light,  and  fometimes  he  feels  a pricking  pain,  as 
if  his  eyes  were  pierced  with  a thorn.  Sometimes 
he  imagines  his  eyes  are  full  of  motes,  or  thinks 
he  fees  flies  dancing  before  him.  The  eyes  are 
filled  with  a fcalding  rheum,  which  rufhes  forth 
jn  great  quantities  whenever  the  patient  attempts 

to 
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hard  ti'h'r  T"?  P fe  is  Seneral]y  quick  and 
ea  > i.  r<>me  degree  of  fever.  When  the  dif. 

th»re  is T hnthl  ne,Shb°ur!nS  parts  lwell,  and 

arteries  fee™551112  °r  puI&tlon  in  the  'amporaI 

fr„t  afl'S'ht  inf!amma‘ion  of  the  eyes,  efpecially 
from  an  external  caufe,  is  eafily  cured  ; but  when 
tue  difeafe  is  violent,  and  continues  long,  it  leaves 
pec.vS  upon  the  eyes,  or  dimnefs  of  light  and 
foinetimes  total  blindnefs.  8 

lf  Iaiient  be  feizecl  witha  loofenefs,  it  has 
a good  effect ; and  when  the  inflammation  paffes 
iom  one  eye  to  another,  as  it  were  by  infection 
n 18  no  unfavourable  fymptom.  When  the  difeafe 
is  accompanied  with  a violent  pain  of  the  head,  and 
continues  long,  the  patient  is  in  great  danger  of 
lohng  his  fight. 

, REGIMKN. — - The  diet,  unlefs  in  fcrophu- 
lous  cafes,  can  hardly  be  too  fpare,  efpecially  at 
the  beginning.  The  patient  mull  abftain  from 
every  thing  ot  a heating  nature.  His  food  mull 
coniiil  chiefly  of  mild  vegetables,  weak  broths,  and 
guicls.  His  drink  may  be  barley-water,  balm-tea 
common  whey,. and  fuch  like. 

1 ne  patients  chamber  mull  be  darkened,  or  his" 
eyes  (haded  by  a green  cover,  fo  as  to  exclude  the 
light,  but  not  to  prefs  upon  the  eyes.  He  fhould 
not  look  at  a candle,  the  fire,  or  any  luminous  ob- 
jed  ; and  ought  to  avoid  all  fmoak,  as  the  fumes 
of  tobacco,  or  any  thing  that  may  caufe  coughing, 
iheezing,  - or  vomiting.  He  fhould  be  kept  quiet, 
avoiding  all  violent  efforts,  either  of  body  or 
mind,  and  encouraging  flee p as  much  as  poffible. 

MEDICINE. Phis  is  one  of  thofe  difeafes 

wherein  great  hurt  is  done  by  external  applications. 
Almofi  every  perfon  pretends  to  be  pofleffed  of, a 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  fore  eyes.  Thefe  remedies 
generally  confifl:  of  eye-waters  and  ointments,  with 
otjier  external  applications,  which  do  mifehief 

twenty 
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twenty  times  for  once  they  do  good.  People 
ought  therefore  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  ule 
fuch  things,  as  the  very  preflure  upon  the  eyes 
often  increafes  the  malady. 

Bleeding,  in  a violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
is  always  neceflary.  This' fliould  be  performed  as 
near  the  part  afleded  as  poflible.  An  adult  may 
lol’e  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  trom  the  jugu- 
lar vein,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  ac- 
cording to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  II  it  be 
not,  however,  convenient  to  bleed  in  the  neck, 
the  fame  quantity  may  be  let  from  the  arm,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  body. 

Leeches  are  often  applied  to  the  temples,  or  un- 
der the  eyes,  with  good  eifed.  The  wounds  mull 
be  fuffered  to  bleed  for  fome  hours,  and  il  the 
bleeding  flop  loon,  it  may  be  promoted  by  the 
application  of  cloths  dipt  in  warm  water.  In  ob- 
ftinate  cafes,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  repeat  this  ope- 
ration feveral  times  *. 

Opening  and  diluting  medicines  are  by  no  means 
to  be  neglected.  The  patient  may  take  a imall 
dofe  of  Glauber’s  falts  and  cream  of  tartar,  every 
fecond  or  third  day,  or  a decodion  or  tamarinds 
with  fenna.  If  thefe  be  not  agreeable,  gentle 
dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  a little  of  the  lenitive 
eleduary,  or  any  other  mild  purgative,  will  anfwer 
the  fame  end.  The  patient  at  the  fame  time  mull 
drink  freely  of  water  gruel,  tea,  or  any  other 
weak  diluting  liquor.  He  cught'  likewbe  to  take, 
at  bed-time,  a large  draught  of  very  weak  wine- 
whey,  in  order  to  promote  perfpiration.  His  feet 
and  legs  mult  frequently  be  bathed  in  lukewarm 
water,  and  Iris  head  fhaved  twice  or  thrice  a-week, 

and 

* The  moft  effectual  remedy  is  to  fcarify  the  eyes,  cr  to  divide 
the  turgid  blood- vtfiels,  with  the  (houlder  of  a Imall  lancet.  As  a 
topical  application  too,  a wafh  formed  by  diflolving  from  two  to  five 
grains,  according  to  circumftances,  of  white  vitriol,  or  of  alum,  irj 
the  ounce  of  water,  may  be  frequently  had  recourle  to  with  much 
advantage  j cfpccially  after  bleeding  has  been  premifed. 
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water.  This  has 


and  afterwards  waflied  in  cold 
qrten  a remarkably  good  effect. 

Alter  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued 
for  fome  tune,  it-  the  inflammation  do-s  not  vid 

hee™'  tolfhnntS  Plfe,S  mUl‘  bcaPP’isd  behind 
tne  ears,  to  the  temples;  or  upon  the  neck  mH 

n^nt°pein  f°r  f°n?e  time  by  the  mild  blilleringoint- 

n.ent.  I never  knew  thefe,  if  long  enough  kept 

tior^o/th  ^ "T  thC  m0lt  °bftlnate  inflammL 
nece^rv  tnyCS’  ^ thlj  PPrPofe’  is  often 
weeks?  7 C°r  RUC  the  dlfcharSe  for  feveral 

W hen  the  difeafe  has  been  of  long  Handing  [ 
have  feen  very  extraordinary  effects  from  a flfton 

“e  latter  it0fl the  *houlders’  ^cially 
-e  latter. _ It  Ihould  be  put  upwards  and  down- 

wards,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  fpine,  and  in  the 

between  the  Ihoulder-blades.  It  may  be 
drefted  twice  a-day  with  yellow  bafilicon.  I have 
known  patients,  who  had  been  blind  for  feveral 
months,  recover  fight  by  means  of  a feton  betwixt 
the  fliou iders.  When  the  feton  is  put  acrofs  the 

™^7  wearf  out>  and  is  both  more  painful 

and  troublefpnie  than  between  the  Ihoulders  ; be- 
tdes,  it  leaves  a difagreeable  mark,  and  does  not 
ciilcharge  fo  freely. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  of  the  eyes  is  very 
great,  a foft  poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with 
plenty  o 1 fweet  oil  or.  frelh  butter,  may  be  applied 
to  them,  at  1-ait  all  night;  .and  they  may  be 
batned  with  lukewarm  milk  and  water  every  morn-. 
1I]S\ 

If  the  patient  cannot  fleep,  which  is  fometimes 
the  caie,  he  mult  take  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  lau- 
danum, or  two  fpoon fuls  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies 
over  night,  more  or  lefs  according  to  his  age  or 
the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

J.  fter  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  if  the  eyes 
M ftill 
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ftill  remain  weak  and  tender,  they  may  be  bathed 
every  night  and  morning  with  cold  water  and  a 
little  brandy,  fix  parts  or  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter.  A method  fliould  be  contrived  by  which 
the  eye  can  be  quite  immerfed  in  the  brandy  and 
water,  where  it  fiiould  be  kept  lor  i'ome  minutes. 

I have  generally  found  this  as  good  a firengthener 
of  the  eyes  as  any  of  the  molt  celebrated  coily- 
riums. 

When  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  proceeds 
from  a fcrophulous  habit,  it  generally  proves  very 
ob'ltinate.  In  this  cafe  the  patient’s  diet  mult  not 
be  too  low,  and  he  may  be  allowed  to  drink  fmall 
negus,  or  nqw  and  then  a glafs  of  wine.  The  molt 
proper  medicine  is  the  Jefuits  bark,  which  may 
either  be  given  in  fubltance,  or  prepared  in  the 
following  manner  : 

Take  an  ounce  of  Jefuits  bark  in  powder,  with 
two  drams  of  Winter’s  bark,  and  boil  them  in  an 
Englilh  quart  of  water  to  a pint ; when  it  has  boil- 
ed nearly  long  enough,  add  half  an  ounce  ol  li- 
quorice root  lliced.  Let  the  liquor  be  ftrained. 
Two,  three,  or  four  table -f poo nfuls,  according,  to 
the  age  of  the  patient,  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  It  is  impoflible  to  fay,  how  long  this 
medicine  fliould  be  continued,  as  the  cure  is  foon- 
er  performed  in  fome  than  others;  but  in  general, 
it  requires  a conliderable  time  to  produce  any  lad- 
ing efleds. 

JDr  Cheyne  fays,  “ That  aethiops  mineral  never 
fails  in  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  even  fcrophu- 
lous ones,  if  given  ill  a fuflicient  dole,  and  pertifled 
in  for  a fuflicient  time.”  Both  this  and  other  mer- 
curial preparations,  are  no  doubt  proper  when  the 
difeafe  proves  obfiinate ; more  efpecially  when 
there  is  reafon  to  fufped,  that  it  may  proceed  from, 
a venereal  taint ; but  as  thefe  medicines  can  never 
be  fafely  adminiilered,  unlefs  under  the  direction 

, of 
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of  a phyfician,  we  fhall  omit  fpecifying  their  parti- 
cular doles,  &c. 

It  will  be  proper  frequently  to  look  into  the 
eyes,  to  fee  if  any  hairs  be  turned  inwards,  or 
preffing  upon  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
pulled  out  without  delay. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  ought  conftantly  to  have  an  ifiue  in  one  or 
both  arms.  Bleeding  or  purging  in  the  fpringand 
autumn,’  will  be  very  beneficial  to  fuch  perfons. 
They  ought  likewife  to  live  regularly,  avoiding 
ftrong  liquor,  and  every  thing  of  a heating  quality. 
Above  all,  let  them  avoid  the  night-air  and  late 
ftudies. 


OF  THE  QUINSEY,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF 
THE  THROAT. 

• , “ $ t 

This  difeafe  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  great  danger,  it  prevails 
in  the  winter  and  fpring,  and  is  mod  fatal  to  young 
people  of  a fanguine  or  plethoric  habit. 

CAUSES- In  general  it  proceeds  from  the 

fame  caufes  as  other  inflammatory  afledions,  viz. 
an  obftruded  perfpiration,  or  whatever  heats  or 
inflames  the  blood..  An  inflammation  of  the  throat 
is  often  occalioned  by  omitting  fome  part  of  the 
covering  ufually  worn  abouVthe  neck,  by  drink- 
ing cold  liquor  when  the  body  is  warm,  by  riding 
or  walking  againft  a cold  northerly  wind,  or  any 
thing  that  greatly  cools  the  throat,  and  parts  adja- 
cent. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  the  negied 
pf  bleeding,  purging,  or  any  cuftomary  evacua- 
tion. 


Singing, 
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Singing,  fpeaking  loud  and  long,  or  whatever 
ft  rains  the  throat,  may  likewife  caufe  an  inflam- 
mation of  that  organ.  I have  often  known  the 
quinfey  prove  fatal  to  jovial  companions,  when,  af- 
ter fitting  long  in  a warm  room,  drinking  hot 
liquors,  and  finging  with  vehemence,  they  were  fo 
imprudent  as  afterwards  to  go  abroad  in  the  cold 
night- air.  Sitting  with  wet  feet,  or  keeping  on 
wet  clothes,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  this  malady. 
It  is  likewife  frequently  occafioned  by  continuing 
long  in  a moift  place,  fleeping  in  a damp  bed, 
fitting  in  a room  that  has  been  newly  plaftered, 
&c.  I know  people  who  never  fail  to  complain  of 
their  throat  after  fitting  but  a very  ftiort  while  in  a 
room  that  has  been  lately  wafhed. 

Acrid  or  irritating  food  may  likewife  inflame  the 
throat,  and  occafion  a quinfey.  It  may  alfo  pro- 
ceed from  bones,  pins,  or  other  fharp  iubftances, 
flicking  in  the  throat,  or  from  the  cauftic  fumes  of 
metals  or  minerals,  as  arfenic,  antimony,  &c.  ta- 
ken in  by  the  breath.  This  difeafe  is  fometimes 
epidemic  and  infectious. 

SYMPTOMS. The  inflammation  of  the 

throat  is  evident  from  infpeCtion,  the  parts  appear- 
ing red  and  fwelled  ; befides,  the  patient  com- 
plains of  pain  in  fwallowing  any  thing.  His  pulfe 
is  quick  and  hard,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a fever. 
If  blood  be  let,  it  is  generally  covered  with  a tough 
coat  of  a whitiffi  colour,  and  the,  patient  fpits  a 
tough  phlegm.  As  the  fwelling  and  inflammation 
increafe,  the  breathing  and  fwallowing  become 
more  difficult,  the  pain  affe&s  the  ears ; the  eyes 
generally  appear  red,  and  the  face  fwells.  The 
patient  is  often  obliged  to  keep  himfelf  in  an  eredt 
pofture,  being  in  danger  of  fuffocation  ; there  is  a 
conftant  naufea,  or  inclination  to  vomit;  and  the 
drink,  inftead  of  palling  into  the  ftomach,  is  often 
returned  by  the  nofe.  The  patient  is  frequently 
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ftarved  at  lad,  merely  from  an  inability  of  fal- 
lowing any  kind  of  nouriCh-ment.  When  the 
breathing  is  performed  with  a hilling  noife,  and  the 
pulle  begins  to  intermit,  death  is  at  hand. 

As  feveral  of  the  organs  neceflary  for  life  are  af- 
fe<5led  by  this  difeafe,  it  can  never  be  without 
danger ; no  time,  therefore,  ihould  be  loft  in  at- 
tempting to  remove  it,  as  a little  delay  often  ren- 
ders it  incurable. 

When  the  breathing  is  laborious,  with  ftraitnefs 
ol  the  b re  aft  and  anxiety,  the  danger  i9  great. 
1 hough  the  pain  of  fwallowing  be  very  great,  yet 
while  the  patient  breathes  eafy,  there  is  not  fo 
much  danger.  An  external  fwelling  is  no  unfa^ 
vourable  fymptom  ; but  'if  it  fuddenly  falls,  and 
the  morbific  matter  is  thrown  upon  the  bread! , the 
danger  is  very  great.  When  a quinfey  is  the  con- 
fequence  ol  fome  other  difeafe,  which  has  already 
weakened  the  patient,  his  fituation  is  dangerous. 
A frothing  at  the  mouth,  with  a fwelled  tongue, 
a pale  ghaftly  countenance,  and  coldnefs  of  the 
extremities,  are  fatal  fymptoms. 

REGIMEN. The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is 

in  all  relpe£ls  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify  or  perip- 
neumony.  The  food  mull  be  light,  and  in  finall 
quantity,  and  the  drink  plentiful,  weak,  and  di- 
luting, mixed  with  acids. 

It  is  highly  neceflary  in  this  difeafe,  that  the  pa- 
tient be  kept  eafy  and  quiet.  Violent  paftions  of 
the  mind,  or  great  efforts  of  the  body,  may  prove 
fatal.  He  fhould  not  even  attempt  to  fpeak  but 
in  a low  voice.  Such  a degree  of  warmth  as  to 
promote  a conftant  gentle  fv/eat  is  proper.  When 
the  patient  is  in  bed,  his  head  ought  to  be  raifed 
a little  higher  than  ufual. 

It  is  peculiarly  neceflary  that  the  throat  be  kept 
warm  ; for  which  purpofe  feveral  folds  of  foft  flan- 
nel may  be  wrapt  round  the  neck  : That  alone  will 
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often  remove  a flight  complaint  of  the  throat,  efpe- 
daily  if  applied  in  due-  time.  We  cannot  here 
omit  obferving  the  propriety  of  a cuftom  which 
prevails  amongft  the  peafants  of  this  country. 
When  they  feel  any  uneafinefs  of  the  throat,  they 
wrap  a flocking  about  it  all  night.  So  effectual  is 
this  remedy,  that  in  many  places  it  pafles  for  a 
charm,  and  the  flocking  is  applied  with  particular 
ceremonies : The  cuftom,  however,  is  undoubtedly 
a good  one,  and  fhould  never  be  neglected.  When 
the  throat  has  been  thus  wrapt  up  all  night,  it 
muft  not  be  expofed  to  the  cold  air  through  the 
day,  but  a handkerchief,  or  a piece  of  flannel, 
kept  about  it  till  the  inflammation  be  gone. 

The  jelly  of  black  currants  is  a medicine  very 
much  in  efteem  for  complaints  of  the  throat ; and 
may  indeed  be  ufed  in  flight  attacks  with  fome 
advantage.  It  fhould  be  almoft  conftantly  kept 
in  the  mouth,  and  fwallowed  down  leifurely.  It 
may  likewife  be  mixed  in  the  patient’s  drink,  or 
taken  any  other  w'ay.  When  it  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed, the  red  currant-jelly,  or  the  mulberry,  may  be 
ufed  in  its  ftead. 

Gargles  for  the  throat  are  likewife  very  benefi- 
cial. They  may  be  made  by  adding  to  half  an 
Englifh  pint  of  the  pe&oral  decodtion  before  men- 
tioned, two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  honey,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  currant-jelly.  This  may  be  ufed 
three  or  four  times  a-day  ; and  if  the  patient  be 
troubled  with  tough  vifcid  phlegm,  the  gargle  may 
be  made  more  lharp  and  cleaniing,  by  adding  to 
it  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirits  of  Jal  ammoniac . 
Some  recommend  gargles  made  of  a decoction  of 
the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  black-currant  bulb ; but 
where  the  jelly  can  be  had,  thefe  are  unneceffary. 

There  is  no  difeafe  wherein  the  benefits  of  bath- 
ing the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  w'ater  are  more 
apparent : That  practice  ought  therefore  never  to 
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be  negledled.  If  people  were  careful  to  keep 
warm,  to  wrap  up  their  throats  with  flannel,  to 

athe  their  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water,  and  to 
ule  a fpare  diet,  with  diluting  liquors,  at  the  be- 
fiinmng  of  this  difeafe,  it  would  ieldom  proceed  to 
any  gi  eat  height,  or  be  attended  with  any  danger  ■ 
b,ut  'vhei?  lhefe  precautions  are  neglecled,  and 
the  oiieale  becomes  violent,  more  powerful  medi- 
cines are  neceflary. 

MEDICINE. An  inflammation  of  the  throat 

being  one  ot  the  moft  acute  and  dangerous  diftem- 
pers,  which  fometimes  takes  off  the  patient  in'  . a 
Ihort  fpace  of  time,  the  mod  early  remedies  are 
with  the  greatefl  care  and  diligence  to  be  admini- 
flered.  In  the  very  firfl  attack,  therefore,  when 
it  is  violent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed  in  the  arm, 
or  rather  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  to  repeat  the 
operation  if  the  fymptoms  require. 

The  belly  fhould  likewife  be  gently  opened. 
This  may  either  be  done  by  giving  the  patient,  for 
his  ordinary  drink,  a decodion  of  figs  and  tama- 
rinds, or  fmall  dofes  of  rhubarb  and  nitre,  as  re- 
commended in  a former  part  of  the  work.  Thefe 
mgy  be  increafed  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  repeated  till  they  have  the  defired 
effedl. 

I have  often  known  very  good  effefls  from  a bit 
oifal  pnmel , or  purified  nitre,  held  in  the  mouth, 
and  fw  allowed  down  as  it  melted.  This  promotes 
the  dilcharge  o ffaliva,  by  which  means  it  anfwers 
the  end  of  a gargle,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  cools 
the  blood,  by  promoting  the  difcharge  of  urine,  &c. 

The  throat  ought  likewife  to  be  rubbed  twice  or 
thrice  a-day  with  a little  of  the  volatile  liniment. 
This  may  be  made  by  taking  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
fweet  almonds,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  hartf- 
horn,  and  fhaking  them  together  in  a vial  till  they 
be  united.  I do  not  remember  ever  to  have  feen 
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this  fail  to  produce  fome  good  effeds.  The  throat 
fhould  be  carefully  covered  with  wool  or  flannel, 
to  prevent  the  cold  from  penetrating  the  Ikin,  as 
this  application  renders  it  very  tender.  Many  other 
external  applications  are  recommended  in  this  dif- 
eafe,  as  a fwallow’s  neft,  poultices  made  of  the 
fungus  called  Jews  ears,  &c.  But  as  we  do  not 
look  upon  any  of  thele  to  be  preferable  to  a com- 
mon poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  we  fhall  take  no 
further  notice  of  them. 

Bliftering  upon  the  neck  or  behind  the  ears,  in 
violent  inflammation  of  the  throat,  is  very  benefi- 
cial. After  the  plaflers  are  taken  off,  the  parts 
ought  to  be  kept  running  by  the  application  of 
lharp  ointment,  till  the  inflammation  is  gone  ; 
otherwife,  upon  their  drying  up,  the  patient  will 
be  in  danger  of  a relapfe. 

When  the  patient  has  been  treated  as  above,  a 
fuppuration  feldom  happens.  This,  however,  is 
fometimes  the  cafe  in  fpite  of  all  our  endeavours  to 
prevent  it.  When  the  inflammation  and  fweliin£ 
continue,  and  it  is  evident  that  a fuppuration  will 
enfue,  it  ought  to  be  promoted  by  drawing  the 
fleam  of  warm  water  into  the  throat  through  a fun- 
nel, or  the  like.  Soft  poultices  ought  likewife  to 
be  applied  outwardly,  and  the  patient  may  keep  a 
roailed  fig  conftantly  in  his  mouth. 

It  fometimes  happens,  before  the  tumor  breaks, 
that  the  fweiling  is  fo  great,  as  entirely  to  prevent 
any  thing  from  getting  down  into  the  ftomaeh. 
In  this  cafe,  the  patient  mutt  inevitably  perilh, 
unlefs  he  can  be  iupported  in  fome  other  way. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  nourifliing  clyfters  of 
broth,  or  gruel  with  milk,  &-c.  Patients  have 
often  been  iupported  by  thefe  for  feveral  days,  till 
the  tumor  has  broke  ; and  afterwards  they  have 
recovered. 

Not  only  the  paffage  of  the  food,  but  the  breatfy- 
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mg  IS  often  prevented  by  the  tumor.  In  this  cafe 
nothing  can  fave  the  patient’s  life,  but  opening  the 
trachea  or  wind-pipe.  That  has  been  fo  often 
done  with  fuccefs,  that  no  perfon,  in  fuch  defpe- 
late  circumdances,  ought  to  hefitate  a moment  a- 
bout  the  operation ; but  as  it  can  only  be  perform, 
cd  by  a furgeon,  it  is  not  neceffary  here  to  give 
any  diredions  about  it. 

When  a difficulty  of  fwaliowing  is  not  attended 
with  an  acute  pain  or  inflammation,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  an  obdrudion  of  the  glands  about  the 
throat,  and  only  requires  that  the  part  be  kept 
warm,  and  the  throat  frequently  gargled  with 
fomewhat  that  may  gently  ftimulate  the  glands  ; 
ttS  a decoction  of  figs  with  vinegar  and  honey  j to 
which  may  be  added  a little  muflard,  or  a fmall 
quantity  of  fpirits  *.  But  this  kind  of  gargle  is 
never  to  be  ufed  where  there  are  figns  of  an  in- 
flammation. 1 his  fpecies  of  angina  has  various 
names  amon  g the  common  people,  as  the  pap  of  the 
th)  oat,  the  falling  down  of  the  almonds  of  the  ears , 
&-c.  Accordingly,  to  remove  it,  they  pull  the  pa- 
tient up  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  thruft  their 
fingers  under  his  jaws,  &c. ; all  which  practices 
are  at  bed  ufelefs,  and  often  hurtful. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjed  to  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  in  order  to  prevent  too  great  a fulnefs  of 
blood  and  other  humours,  ought  to  live  tempe- 
rately. Such  as  do  not  chufe  to  obferve  this  rule, 
rnufl  have  frequent  recourfe  to  purging  and  other 
evacuations,  to  difcharge  the  fuperfluous  humours. 
They  ought  like  wife  to  beware  of  catching  cold, 
and  fhould  abdain  from  aliment  and  medicines  of 
an  adringent  or  dimulating  nature. 

Violent 

* An  infufion  of  red  rofes,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  drams  . 
to  the  pound  of  boiling  water,  with  twenty  drops  of  vitriolic  acid, 
makes  a common  as  well  as  a ufeful  gargle,  in  the  (lighter  attacks  of 
this  difeafe. 
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Violent  exercife,  by  increafing  the  motion  and 
force  of  the  blood,  is  apt  to  occafion  an  muamma- 
tion  of  the  throat,  efpecially  it  cold  liquor  be  drank 
immediately  after  it,  or  the  body  luffered  fuddenly 
to  cool.  Thole  who  would  avoid  this  difeafe  ought 
therefore,  after  fpeaking  aloud,  finging,  running, 
drinking  warm  liquor,  or  doing  any  thing  that  may 
drain  the  throat,  or  increafe  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  towards  it,  to  take  care  to  cool  gradually, 
and  to  wrap  plenty  of  coverings  about  their 
necks,  &c. 

I have  often  known  perfons  who  had  been  iub- 
jedt  to  fore-throats,  kept  entirely  free  from  that 
complaint  by  only  wearing  a ribband,  or  a bit  ot 
flannel,  conflantly  about  their  necks,  or  by  wear- 
ing a pair  of  thicker  Ihoes,  &c.  Thefe  may  feem 
trifling,  but  they  have  great  effedt.  There  is  dan- 
ger indeed  in  leaving  them  off  atter  perfons  have 
been  accuftomed  to  them  ; but  lurely  the  inconve- 
niency  of  ufing  fuch  things  for  life  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  danger  which  may  attend  the 
negledt  of  them. 


OF  THE  MALIGNANT  QUINSEY,  OR  PUTRID, 
ULCEROUS  SORE  THROAT. 

This  kind  of  quinfey  is  but  little  knowTn  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  though  for  fome  time 
paft  it  has  been  very  fatal  in  the  more  fouthern 
counties.  Children  are  more  fubjedt  to  it  than 
adults,  females  than  males,  and  the  delicate  than 
thofe  who  are  hardy  and  robuft.  It  prevails  molt 
in  autumn,  or  after  a longcourfe  of  damp  or  fultry 
weather. 
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tcmoAeySL~ThiS  “.evidently  a contagious  dif. 

tionP  Whndl^ISfgenrra  y C0mmunicated  by  infec- 
tion. Whole  families,  and  even  entire  villages 

oxten  receive  the  infection  from  one  perfon  This 
.SYMPTOMS 1,  n„ 

isLt 

th.ough  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  The  na 
tient  complains  greatly  of  weaknefs  and  oppreffioa 
or  the  bread ; his  fpirits  art  low,  and  heT  apt  to 

nan fer37  Jhrn  ^ Upright  3 he  is  troubled  with  a 
naufea,  and  often  with  a vomiting  or  purging- 

The  two  latter  are  mod  common  in  children  The 

eyes  appear  red  and  watery,  and  the  face  fwells. 

HT  rnnf  1S  at  firft  paIe  and  crude  i but,  as  the 
difeafe  advances,  it  turns  more  of  a yellowilh  co- 

Jbe  tongue  is  white,  and  generally  moid 
whmh  didinguiihes  this  from  an  indammatory  dif- 

1 n JUp°i;  lo°klng  into  the  throat,  it  appears 
lwelled  and  of  a florid  red  colour.  Pale  o^afli- 

coloured  fpots,  however,  are  here  and  there  inter- 
filed, and  fometimes  one  broad  patch  or  fpot,  of 
an  irregular  figure,  and  pale  white  colour,  fur- 
rounded  with  florid  red,  only  appears.  Thefe 

net th^  fP°tS  °r  fl°Ughs  cover  fo  man7  ulcers  under- 

nrnA"  cfflorefcence,  or  eruption  upon  the  neck, 

fn  ,breaft’  and  fingers,  about  the  fecond  or 
thud  day,  is  a common  fymptom  of  this  difeafe. 

rallyceafe^68^’  ^ pUrging  and  ,vomit‘ng  gene- 

There  is  often  a flight  degree  of  delirium,  and 
Lv  tace  frequently  appears  blotted,  and  the  in-  ' 

fide 
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fide  of  the  noftrils  red  and  inflamed.  The  patient 
complains  of  a difagreeable  putrid  fmell,  and  his 
breath  is  very  offenlive. 

The  putrid,  ulcerous  fore  throat,  may  be  dif- 
tinguiflied  from  the  inflammatory  by  the  vomiting 
and  loofenefs  with  which  it  is  generally  ufhered 
in ; by  the  foul  ulcers  in  the  throat,  covered  with 
a white  or  livid  coat ; and  by  the  exceflive  weak- 
nefs  of  the  patient ; with  other  fymptoms  oi  a pu- 
trid fever. 

Unfavourable  fymptoms  are,  an  obftinate  pur- 
ging, extreme  weaknefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  a 
livid  or  black  colour  of  the  fpots,  and  frequent  fhi- 
verings,  with  a weak*,  fluttering  pulfe.  If  the 
eruption  upon  the  Ikin  fuddenly  disappear,  or  be- 
come of  a livid  colour,  with  a difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  nofe  or  mouth,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

If  a gentle  fweat  break  out  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  and  continue  with  a flow,  firm,  and 
equal  pulfe ; if  the  Houghs  call  off  in  a kindly 
manner,  and  appeaF  clean  and  florid  at  the  bot- 
tom ; and  if  the  breathing  be  foft  and  free,  with 
a lively  colour  of  the  eyes ; there  is  reafon  to  hope 
for  a falutary  crifis. 

REGIMEN The  patient  mull  be  kept  quiet, 

and  for  the  moll  part  in  bed,  as  he  will  be  apt  to 
faint  when  taken  out  of  it.  His  food  mull  be  nou  - 
riihing  and  reftorative  ; as  fago-gruel,  with  red 
wine,  jellies,  broths,  &-c.  His  drink  ought  to  be 
generous,  and  of  an  antifeptic  quality  ; as  red  wine 
negus,  white-wine  whey,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. The  medicine  in  this  kind  of 

quin  fey  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  is  pro- 
per in  the  inflammatory.  All  evacuations,  as  bleed- 
ing, purging,  &c.  which  weaken  the  patient,  mult 
be  avoided.  Cooling  medicines,  as  nitre  and  cream 
pf  tartar,  are  likewife  hurtful.  Strengthening  cor- 
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dials  alone  can  be  ufed  with  fafety:  and  thefe 
ought  never  to  be  neglected. 

*5  at  the  beginning,  there  be  a great  naufea  or 
inclination  to  vomit,  the  patient  mtift  drink  an  in- 
iuhon  of  green-  tea,  camomile  flowers,  or  car  duns 
benediEhis  m order  to  clean  the  ftomach.  If  thefe 

not  lufticient,  he  may  take  a few  grains  of  the 
powder  of  ipecacoanha,  or  any  other  gentle  vo- 

If  the  difeafe  be  mild,  the  throat  may  be  gargled 
with  an  infufion  of  fage  and  rofe-leaves,  to  a gill  of 
which  may  be  added  a fpoonful  or  two  of  honey 
and  as  much  vinegar  as  will  make  it  agreeably 
maip;  but  when  the  fymptoms  are  urgent  the 
floughs  large  and  thick,  and  the  breath  very  offen- 
11  ve,  the  following  gargle  may  be  ufed. 

To  fix  or  ieven  ounces  of  the  pe&oral  decodion 
when  boiling,  add  half  an  ounce  of  contrayerva 
root;  let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  afterwards 
Itiam  the  liquor ; to  which  add  two  ounces  of 
white-wine  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  fine  honey,  and 
an  ounce  of  the  tindure  of  myrrh.  This  ought 
not  only  to  be  ufed  as  a gargle,  but  a little  of  it 
fliould.  frequently  be  injeded  with  a fyringe,  to 
clean  the  mouth,  before  the  patient  takes  any 
meat  oi  drink.  This  method  is  peculiarly  necefi- 
fary  for  children,  who  cannot  ufe  a gargle  *. 

It  will  be  of  great  benefit  if  the  patient  fre- 
quently^ receives  into  his  mouth,  through  an  in- 
verted funnel,  the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar,  myrrh, 
and  honey. 

When  the  putrid  fymptoms  run  high,  and  the 
difeafe  is  attended  with  danger,  the  only  medicine 
that  can  be  depended  upon  is  the  Jefuits  bark.  It 
may  be  taken  in  fubfiance,  if  the  patient’s  fto- 
mach 

* An  infufion  of  the  bark  flrongly  impregnated  with  vitriolic 
acid,  makes  an  excellent  gargle  upon  fuch  an  occalion. 
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niach  will  bear  it.  If  not,  an  ounce  of  bark  grofsly 
powdered,  with  two  drams  of  Virginian  fnake -root, 
may  be  boiled  in  an  Englilh  pint  and  half  of  water, 
to  half  a pint ; to  which  a tea-fpoontul  of  the  elixir 
of  vitriol  may  be  added,  and  an  ordinary  tea-cup- 
ful of  it  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  Bliiter- 
in  "--platters  are  very  beneficial  in  this  difeafe,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  patient’s  pulfe  and  fpints  are  low. 
They  may  be  applied  to  the  throat,  behind  the 
ears,  or  upon  the  back- part  of  the  neck. 

Should  the  vomiting  prove  troublefome,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  the  patient  two  table-fpoonfuls 
of, the  faline  julep,  every  two  hours,  or  oftener  if 
necefiary.  Tea  made  of  mint  and  a little  cinna- 
mon, will  likewife  be  a proper  drink,  efpecially  if 
an  equal  quantity  of  red  wine  be  mixed  with  it. 

In  cafe  of  a violent  loofenefs,  the  fize  of  a nut- 
meg of  diafcorclium,  or  the  japonic  confedlion,  may 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a- day,  or  oftener  if 
necefiary ; and  the  patient’s  drink  mufl:  be  red 
wine  negus. 

If  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  happens, 
the  fteams  of  warm  vinegar  may  be  received  up 
the  noflrils  frequently  ; and  the  drink  may  be 
lharpened  with  fpirits  of  vitriol,  or  tincture  of  rofes. 
. In  cafe  of  a ftrangury,  the  belly  mud  be  fo- 
mented with  warm  water,  and  emollient  clyfters 
given  three  or  four  times  a- day. 

After  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  the  belly 
fiiould  be  opened  with  mild  purgatives ; as  manna, 
fenna,  rhubarb,  or  the  like. 

If  great  weaknefs  and  dejeftion  of  fpirits,  or 
night- lweats,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a confump- 
tion,  fhould  remain  after  this  difeafe,  we  would 
recommend  it  to  the  patient  to  continue  the  ufe 
of  the  Jefuits  bark,  with  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  and 
to  take  frequently  a glafs  of  generous  wine.  Thefe, 

together 
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OF  COLDS. 

It  ha^s  already  been  obferved,  that  colds  are  the 
effed  oi  an  obftrucled  perfpiration ; the  common 
caufes  of  which  we  have  likewife  endeavoured  to 
point  out,  and  lhall  not  here  repeat  them.  Nei- 
ther lhall  we  fpend  time  in  enumerating  all  the 
various  lyrnptoms  of  colds,  as  they  are  pretty  ge- 
nerally known.  It  may  not,  however,  be  amifs 
to  obferve,  that  almoft  every  cold  is  a kind  of  fe- 
ver,  and  only  differs  in  degree  from  fome  of  thofe 
which  have  already  been  treated  of. 

No  age,  ffx,  nor  conftitution,  is  exempted  from 
this  diieafe ; neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  medicine 
to  prevent  it.  The  inhabitants  of  every  climate  are 
liable  to  catch  cold;  nor  can  even  the  greateff  cir- 
cumfpe&ion  defend  them  againft  its  attacks.  In- 
deed, if  the  human  body  could  be  kept  conilantly 
in  an  uniform  degree  of  warmth,  fuch  a thing  as 
catching  cold  would  be  impofiwffe  : But  as  that 
cannot  be  effedled  by  any  means,  the  perfpiration 
muff  be  liable  to  many  changes.  Such  changes, 
however,  when  fmall,  do  not  affedl  the  health  ; but’ 
when  exceffive,  they  muft  prove  hurtful.  Hence 
the  great  fecret  of  preventing  colds,  lies  in  avoid- 
ing, as  far  as  poffible,  all  extremes  either  of  heat 
01  cold,  and  efpecially  all  fudden  changes  from  one 
extreme  to  another. 

When  oppreffion  of  the  bread,  a fluffing  of  the 
nofe,  unufual  wearinefs,  or  a pain  of  the  head,  & c. 
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give  ground  to  believe  that  the  perfpiration  is  ob- 
ftruded,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  perfon  has 
caught  cold,  he  ought  immediately  to  lelTen  his 
diet,  at  lealt  the  ufual  quantity  of  his  folid  food, 
and  to  a b (tain  from  all  ftrong  liquors.  Inftead  of 
fielh,  fifli,  eggs,  milk,  and  other  nourilhing  diet,* 
he  may  eat  light  bread-pudding,  veal  or  chicken- 
broth,  paps  or  gruels,  and  fuch  like.  His  drink 
may  be  water- gruel  fweetened  with  a little  honey; 
an  infufion  of  balm,  or  linfeed  fhaipened  with  the 
juice  of  orange  or  lemon ; a deception  of  barley 
and  liquorice  with  tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool, 
diluting,  acid  liquor. 

Above  all,  his  fupper  Ihould  be  light ; as  fmall 
poflet,  or  water-gruel  fweetened  with  honey,  and 
a little  toafted  bread  in  it.  If  honey  Ihould  dif- 
agree  with  the  ftomach,  the  gruel  may  be  fvveet- 
ened  with  treacle  or  coaife  lugar,  and  fharpened 
with  the  jelly  of  currants.  Thole  who  have  been 
accuftomed  to  generous  liquors  may  take  white- 
wine  whey  inftead  of  gruel,  w’hich  may  be  fweet- 
ened as  above. 

The  patient  ought  to  lie  longer  than  ufual  a-bed, 
and  to  encourage  a gentle  fweat,  which  is  eatily 
brought  on  towards  morning,  by  drinking  tea,  or 
any  kind  of  warm  diluting  liquor.  I have  often 
known  this  pradice,  in  a day  or  two,  carry  off  a 
cold,  which,  in  all  probability,  had  it  been  ne- 
gleded,  would  have  coft  the  patient  his  life,  or 
have  confined  him  for  fome  months  to  his  bed. 
Would  people  facrifice  a little  time  to  eafe  and 
warmth,  and  pradile  a moderate  degree  of  abfti- 
nence  when  the  firft  fymptoms  of  a cold  appear* 
we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  moft  of  the  bad  ef- 
feds  which  flow  from  an  obftruded  perfpiration 
might  be  prevented.  But  after  the  difeafe  has 
gathered  ftrength  by  delay,  all  attempts  to  remove 
it  otten  prove  in  vain.  A pleurify,  a peripneu- 

mony, 
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ny>  or  a fatal  confumption  of  the  lungs,  are 

e common  effedts  of  colds  that  have  either  been 
totally  negledted,  or  treated  improperly. 

BafZ  fermpt  CUre  %Cold’  b>  Se«ing  drunk. 

i t "°  W°rfe  of  is  a ™7  hazardous 
and  fool-hardy  experiment.  No  doubt  it  may 

fTat  * [““I  ’ by  fjddenl>'  reftorinS  Ae  per- 

ma,;on°n  5 nUl  "r  there  i$  31^  deSree  inflam- 
mation,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe,  ftrong  li- 
quors, in  dead  of  removing  the  malady,  will  in- 
creafe  it.  By  this  means  a common  cold  is  often 
converted  into  an  inflammatory  fever. 

When  thofe  who  labour  for  their  daily  bread 
have  the  misfortune  to  catch  cold,  they  grudge  to 
lofe  a day  or  two,  in  order  to  keep  themfelves 
warm  and  take  a little  medicine,  by  which  means 
the  diforder  is  often  fo  aggravated  as  to  confine 
nem  tor  a long  while,  or  even  to  render  them 
ever  after  unable  to  fuftain  hard  labour.  Such  of 
the  labouring  poor  as  can  afford  to  take  care  of 
themfelves,  are  often  too  hardy  to  do  it;  they  af- 
tedt  to  defpife  colds,  and  as  long  as  they  can  crawl 
about,  fcorn  to  be  confined  by  what  they  call  a 
common  cold.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  colds 
deftroy  fuch  numbers  of  mankind.  Like  an  enemy 
defpifed,  they  gather  flrength  from  delay,  till  at 
length  they  become  invincible.  We  often  fee 
this  vetified  in  travellers,  who,  rather  than  lofe  a 
oay  m the  profecution  of  their  bufinefs,  throw 
away  then  lives,  by  purfuing  their  journey  with 
this  difeafe  upon  them,  even  in  the  coldefl  feafon. 

But  colds  may  be  too  much  as  well  as  too  little 
indulged.  When  a perfon,  for  a flight  cold,  fhuts 
himfelf  up  in  a warm  room,  and  drinks  great 
quantities  of  warm  liquor,  it  may  bring  on  fuch  a 
general  relaxation  of  the  folids  as  will  not  be  eaiily 
removed.  It  will  therefore  be  proper,  when  the 
difeafe  will  permit,  and  the  weather  is  mild,  to 
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join  to  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  gentle  exer- 
cife  ; as  walking,  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a ma- 
chine, An  obftinate  cold,  which  no  medi- 

cine can  remove,  will  yield  to  a proper  courfe  of 
exercife,  when  duly  perilled  in. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  every  night  in  warm 
water  has  a great  tendency  to  reftore  the  perfpira- 
lion.  But  care  mud  be  taken  that  the  water  be 
not  too  warm,  otherwife  it  will  do  hurt.  It  (hould 
never  be  warmer  than  new  milk,  and  the  patient 
Ihould  go' immediately  to  bed  after  ufing  it.  Bath- 
ing the  feet  in  warm  water,  lying  in  bed,  and 
drinking  warm  water-gruel,  or  other  weak  liquors, 
will  fooner  take  off  a fpafm,  and  reftore  the  perfpi- 
ration,  than  ail  the  hot  fudoritic  medicines  injihe 
world.  This  is  all  that  is  neceffary  for  removing  a 
common  cold  ; and  if  this  courfe  be  taken  at  the 
beginning,  and  purfued  for  a few  days,  it  will  fel- 
dom  fail. 

But  when  the  fymptoms  do  not  yield  to  abfti- 
nence,  w’armth,  and  diluting  liquors,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fear  the  approach  of  fome  other  difeafe,  as 
an  inflammation  of  the  bread,  an  ardent  fever,  &c. 
If  the  pulfe,  therefore,  be  hard  and  frequent,  the 
Ikin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  patient  complain  of  his 
head  and  breaft,  &-c.  it  will  be  neceffary  to  bleed, 
and  to  give  the  cool  opening  powders  mentioned 
when  treating  on  fcarlet  fever,  every  three  or  four 
hours,  till  they  give  a ftool. 

It  will  like  wile  be  proper  to  put  a bliftering-pla- 
fter  on  the  back,  to  give  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the 
faline  mixture  every  three  hours,  and,  in  fhort,  to 
treat  the  patient  in  all  refpeds  as  for  a flight  fever. 
I have  often  leen  this  courfe,  when  obferved  at  the 
beginning,  remove  the  complaint  in  two  or  three 
days,  when  the  patient  had  all  the  fymptoms  of 
an  approaching  ardent  fever,  or  an  inflammation 
of  the  breaft. 
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OF  COUGHS. 

A cough  is  generally  the  effect  of  a cold,  which 

m "pr°rt  treated’  or  entirely  ne. 
c,ledled.  When  ,t  proves  obliinate,  there  is  always 

fL‘af  the  confequences,  as  this  (hews  a 
leak  (late  of  the  lungs,  and  is  often  the  forerun- 
ner  of  a confumption. 

It  the  cough  be  violent,  and  the  patient  young 
and  ftiong,  with  a hard  quick  pull'e,  bleeding  will 
be  neceffary  ; but  in  weak  and  relaxed  habits 
bleeding  rather  prolongs  the  difeafe.  When  the 
patient  fpits  freely,  bleeding  is  unnecefTary  and 
lometimes  hurtful,  as  it  tends  to  lefTen  that  dif 
charge. 

When  the  cough  is  not  attended  with  a fev.T 
and  the  fpittle  is  vifcid  and  tough,  fliarp  pedoral 
medicines  are  to  be  adminiftered;  as  gum-ammo- 
mac,  iquilis,  &c.  The  folution  of  gum-ammoniac 
may  be  prepared  as  direded  in  a former  part  of 
tms  work,  and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  it  taken  three 
or  four  times  a day,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
•Jge  and  conftitution  of  the  patient.  Squills  may 
be  given  various  ways  ; two  ounces  of  the  vinegar, 
the  oxymel,  or  the  fyrup,  may  be  mixed  with  the 
tame  quantity  of  cinnamon- water,  to  which  may 
be  added  an  ounce  of  common  water,  and  an  ounce 
ci  balfamic  fyrup.  Two  table-fpoonfuls  of  this 
mixture  may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-dav. 

A fyrup  made  of  equal  parts  of  lemon-juice,  ho- 
ney, and  fugar-candy,  is  likewife  very  proper  in 
mis  kind  of  cough.  A table-lpoonful  of  it  may  be 
taken  at  pleafure. 

^ When  the  defluxion  is  fliarp  and  thin,  thefe  me- 
dicines lather  do  hurt.  In  this  cafe,  gentle  opiates, 
oils,  and  mucilages,  are  proper.  A cup  of  the  in- 
fullon  of  wild-poppy  leaves,  with  maifh-mallow- 
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roots,  or  the  flowers  of  colts-foot,  may  be  taken 
frequently  ; or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  paragoric 
elixir  may  be  put  into  the  patient’s  drink  twice  a- 
day.  He  may  likewife  take  an  emulfion  made  of 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  olive-oil,  fix  ounces  of  wa- 
ter, one  ounce  of  pedtoral  fyrup,  and  a tea-fpoon- 
ful offpirit  of  hartfhorn.  Thefe  muft  be  well  flia- 
ken  together,  and  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  mix- 
ture taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  Fuller’s  Spa- 
nifli  infufion  is  alfo  a very  proper  medicine  in  this 
cafe,  and  may  be  taken,  if  the  above  fhould  dita- 
gree  with  the  patient’s  fiomach.  It  is  made  by  in- 
filling in  an  Englifh  quart  of  boiling  water,  two 
drams  of  fait  of  tartar,  half  a dram  of  faffron  cut 
intofmall  pieces, and  an  ounce  of  Spanilh  juice  like- 
wife cut  frnall.  Thefe  mull  Hand  in  a clofe  vefiel  for 
twenty-four  hours,  in  a gentle  degree  of  warmth. 
Afterwards  let  the  infufion  be  drained,  and  a tea- 
cupful of  it  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

When  a cough  is  occafioned  by  acrid  humours 
tickling  the  throat  and  fauces , the  patient  fhould 
keep  fome  foft  pedloral  lozenges  almolt  condantly 
in  his  mouth ; as  the  Ponte  fra  it  liquorice  cakes, 
barley-fugar,  the  Spanilh  juice,  &-c.  Thefe  blunt 
the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and,  by  taking  off 
their  dimulating  quality,  help  to  appeafe  the 
cough. 

In  obdinate  coughs,  proceeding  from  a flux  of 
humours  upon  the  lungs,  it  will  often  be  neceflary, 
befides  expe&orating  medicines,  to  have  recourfe 
to  iflues,  fetons,  or  fome  other  drain.  In  this  cafe 
I have  always  obferved  the  molt  happy  effects  from 
a Burgundy-pitch  plader  applied  between  the 
fhoulders.  I have  ordered  this  Ample  remedy  in 
the  mod  obdinate  coughs,  in  a great  number,  of 
cafes,  and  in  many  different  conflitutions,  without 
ever  knowing  it  fail,  unlefs  where  there  are  evi- 
dent figns  of  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs.  About  the 
bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Burgundy-pitch  may  be  fpread 
. ■>  S thin 
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thin  upon  a piece  of  10ft  leather,  about  the  fize  of 
tne  hand,  and  laid  between  the  flioulder-blades. 
it  may  be  taken  otF  and  wiped  every  three  or  four 
d(i>s,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  once  a- fortnight 
or  three  weeks  This  is  indeed  a cheap  and  Ample 
medicine,  and  consequently  apt  to  be  defpifed;  but 
we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  materia  me- 
tUca  does  not  afford  an  application  more  efficacious 
m a nn of l every  kind  of  cough.  Jt  has  not  indeed 
an  immediate  effect;  but,  if  continued  long 

enough,  it  will  fucceed  where  molt  other  medi- 
cines fail. 

The  only  inconveniencv  attending  this  plafter  is 
the  itching,  which  it  occasions  in  the  part  to  which 
it  is  applied ; but  furely  this  may  be  difpenfed  with, 
confide  ring  the  advantage  which  the  patient  may 
expect  to  reap  from  the  application  ; befides,  when 
the  itching  becomes  very  uneafy,  the  plafter  may 
be  taken  off,  and  the  part  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth, 
or  waflied  with  a little  w^arm  milk  and  water. 
Some  caution,  indeed,  is  necefi'ary  in  difcontinuing 
the  nfe  of  fuch  a plafter ; this,  however,  may  be 
jafely  done  by  making  it  fmaller  by  degrees,  and 
at  length  quitting  it  altogether  in  a warm  feafon. 

But  coughs  proceed  from  many  other  caufes  be- 
upon  the  lungs.  In  thefe  cafes 
the  cure  is  not  to  be  attempted  by  pecftoral  medi- 
cines. ft  hus,  in  a cough  proceeding  from  a foul- 
nefs  and  debility  of  the  ftomach,  fyrups,  oils,  mu- 
cilages,^and  all  kind  of  balfamic  medicines,  do 
hurt.  This  cough  may  be  known  from  one  that 
is  owing  to  a fault  in  the  lungs  by  this,  that  in  the 
latter  the  patient  coughs  whenever  he  infpires,  or 
draws  in  his  breath  fully  ; but  in  the  former  that 
does  not  happen. 

The  cure  of  this  cough  depends  chiefly  upon 
cleanfing  and  ftrengthening  the  ftomach;  for  which 
purpcfe  gentle  vomits  and  bitter  purgatives  are 
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inoft  proper.  Thus,  after  a vomit  or,two,  the  fa- 
cred  tindure,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  taken  tor  a 
confiderable  time  in  the  dole  of  a table-fpoonful  or 
two  twice  a-day,  or  as  often  as  it  is  found  necef- 
fary  to  keep  the  belly  gently  open.  People  may 
make  this  tincture  themfelves,  by  infufing  an  ounce 
of  -bier a picrci  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  white  wine, 
letting  it  hand  a few  days,  and  then  draining  it  off 
for  ufe. 

In  coughs  which  proceed  from  a debility  of  the 
ftomach,  the  Jefuits  bark  is  likewife  of  confiderable 
ufe.  It  may  either  be  chewed,  taken  in  powder, 
or  made  into  a tincture  along  with  other  doma- 
chic  bitters. 

A nervous  cough  can  only  be  removed  by  change 
of  air,  and  proper  exercife  ; to  which  may  be  added 
the  ufe  of  gentle  opiates.  A tea-ipoonful  of  the 
paragoric  elixir,  or  two  of  theiaponaceous  pills,  may 
be  taken  twice  a-day.  If  thefe  prove  too  weak, 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum, 
more  or  lets  as  circumdances  may  requite,  may  be 
taken  at  bed-time,  or  when  the  cough  is  mod 
troublefome.  Putting  the  feet  and  hands  in  wrarm 
water  will  often  appeafe  the  violence  of  a nervous 
cough. 

When  a cough  is  only  the  fymptom  of  fome 
other  malady,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  remove  it, 
without  fil'd  curing  the  difeafe  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. Thus,  when  a cough  is  occafioned  by  the 
cutting  of  teeth  ; keeping  the  belly  open,  fcari- 
fying  the  gums,  or  whatever  facilitates  the  teeth- 
ing, likewife  appeafes  the  cough.  In  .like  man- 
ner, when  worms  occafion  a cough,  fuch  medicines 
as  remove  thefe  will  generally  cure  the  cough ; as 
bitter  purgatives,  oily  clyders,  and  fuch  like. 

Women,  during  the  lad  months  of  pregnancy, 
are  often  greatly  afflided  with  a cough,  which  is 
generally  relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keeping  the 
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belly  open.  They  ought  to  avoid  all  flatulent 
iood,  and  to  wear  a loofe  eafy  drefs. 

A cough  is  not  only  a fymptom,  but  is  often 
lihewife  the  forerunner  of  difeafes.  Thus,  the  gout 
is  frequently  ufliered  in  by  a very  troublefome 
cough,  which  affects  the  patient  for  fome  days  be- 
fore the  coming  on  of  the  fit.  A paroxifm  of  the 
gout  generally  removes  this  cough,  which  fliould 
therefore  be  promoted,  by  keeping  the  extremities 
warm,  drinking  warm  liquors,  and  bathing  the 
feet  and  legs  frequently  in  lukewarm  water.' 


OF  THE  CHIN- COUGH. 

This  cough  feldom  affeds  adults,  but  is  often 
epidemical  among  children.  Such  children  as  live 
upon  thin  watery  diet,  who  breathe  unwholefome 
air,  and  have  too  little  ekercife,  are  moll  liable  to 
this  difeafe,  and  generally  fuffer  moft  from  it. 

The  chin  cough  is  fo  well  known,  even  to  nurfes, 
— that  no  defcription  of  it  is  neceflary.  Whatever 
hurts  the  digeftion,  obftruds  the  perfpiration,  or 
relaxes  the  folids,  predifpofes  to  this  difeafe  : Con- 
fequently  its  cure  muff  depend  upon  cleaning  and 
ftrengthening  the  ftomach,  bracing  the  folids,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  promoting  perfpiration  and  the 
different  fecretions 

The  diet  in  this  difeafe  muff  be  light,  and  of 
eafy  digeffion ; for  children,  good  bread  made  into 
pap  or  pudding,  chicken- broth,  with  other  light 
fpoon-meats,  are  proper ; but  thofe  who  are  far- 
ther advanced  may  be  allowed  fago-gruel,  and  if 
the  fever  he  not  high,  a little  boiled  chicken,  or 

other 
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other  white  meats.  The  drink  may  be  penny- 
royal tea,  fweetened  with  honey  or  fugar-candy, 
fmall  wine-whey ; or,  if  the  patient  be  weak,  he 
may  fometimes  be  allowed  a little  negus. 

The  mold  effectual  remedy  in  this  difeafe  is 
change  of  air.  This  often  removes  the  malady, 
even  when  the  change  feems  to  be  trom  a purer 
to  a lefs  w'holefome  air.  This  may  in  fome  mealure 
depend  on  the  patient’s  being  removed  trom  the 
place  where  the  infection  prevails.  Molt  or  the 
difeafes  of  children  are  infectious  ; nor  is  it  at  all 
uncommon  to  find  the  chin-cough  prevailing  in 
one  town  or  village,  when  another,  at  a very  fmall 
diftance,  is  quite  free  from  it.  But,  whatever  be 
the  caufe,  we  are  fure  of  the  fad.  No  time  ought 
therefore  to  be  loft  in  removing  the  patient  to  fome 
diftance  from  the  place  where  he  caught  the  dif- 
eafe, and,  if  pofiible,  into  a more  pure  and  dry 
air.  ‘ 

When  the  difeafe  proves  violent,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  in  danger  of  being  fuffocated  by  the  cough, 
he  ought  to  be  bled,  efpecially  if  there  be  a fever 
with  a hard  full  pulfe.  But  as  the  chief  intention 
of  bleeding  is  to  prevent  a rupture  of  the  blood- 
velfels  of  the  lungs,  and,  to  render  it  more  fafe  to 
give  vomits,  it  will  feldom  be  necefiary  to  repeat 
the  operation  ; yet  if  there;  be  lymptoms  of  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  a fecond,  or  even  a third 
bleeding,  may  be  requifite  *. 

It  is  a favourable  fymptom  w'hen  the  patient  vo- 
mits after  the  fit.  This  cleans  the  ftomach,  and 
greatly  relieves  the  cough.  It  will  therefore  be 
proper  to  promote  this  difeharge,  either  by  camo- 
mile-tea, or  lukewarm  water  ; and  when  thefe  are 
not  fufficient,  fmall  dofes  of  ipecacoanha  may  be 

S 3 given. 

* Bliftering,  in  this  fituation,  may  frequently  be  had  recourfe  to 
with  advantage  : and,  befides  the  occafional  ufe  of  full  vomiting,  as 
recommended  in  the  next  paragraph,  naufeating  doles  of  antimonials 
ought  to  be  conftantly  adminiltered. 
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given  A child  of  three  or  four  years  of  age  may 
take  five  or  fix  grains ; and  to  others,  lefs  or  more 
mult  be  given  according  to  their  age  and  ftrength, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  children  drink  after* 
a vomit  1 have  often  feen  them  happily  deceived, 
by  infilling  a fcruple  or  half  a dram  of  the  powder 
ot  ipecacoanna  in  a tea-pot,  with  half  an  Engliffi 
pint  of  boiling  water.  If  this  be  difguifed  with  a 
iew  drops  of  milk  and  a little  fugar,  they  will  ima- 
gine  it  tea,  and  drink  it  very  greedily.  A fmall  tea- 
cup, ul  of  this  may  be  given  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  rather  every  ten  minutes,  till  it  operate. 
When  tney  begin  to  puke,  there  will  be  no  occa- 
non  for  arinking  any*  more,  as  the  water  already 
on  their  flomach  will  be  iufficient. 

. Vomits  not  only  clean  the  flomach,  which  in 
this  difeafe  is  generally  loaded  with  vifeid  phlegm, 
but  they  likewife  promote  the  perfpiration  and 
other  fecretions ; and  ought  therefore  to  be  re- 
peated according  to  the  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe. 
Thej  fliould  not  however  be  too  flrong  ; gentle 
vomits,  frequently  repeated,  are  both  lefs  dangerous, 
and  more  beneficial  than  flrong  ones. 

As  the  patient  is  generally  coflive,  it  will  be 
proper  to  keep  his  belly  gently  open.  The  bell 
medicines  for  this  purpole  are  rhubarb  and  its  pre- 
parations, or  the  facred  tindure,  if  the  patient  can 
be  brought  to  take  it  *.  Of  this  a tea-fpoonful  or 
two  may  be  given  to  a young  child  twice  or  thrice 
a- day,  as  there  is  occafion.  To  luch  as  are  far- 
tnei  advanced,  the  dofe  mull  be  proportionally  in- 

creafed. 

Neither  of  thefe  medicines,  we  fhould  conceive,  are  very  well 
iuited  to  the  intention  here  propofed.  The  fitft,  in  place  of  tending 
to  keep  the  body  open,  has  a direft  tendency  to  produce  coftivenefs ; 
the  I a it  we  think  too  heating  a medicine  to  be  generally  exhibited 
to  children.  We  would  rather  prefer  a gentle  dofe  of  any  of  the  laxa- 
tive neutral  falts.  or  an  infufiou  of  fenna  and  manna,  as  recommended 
afterwards. 
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and  repeated  till  it  has  the  defired  cHefi. 
Thofe  who  cannot  be  brought  to  take  the  bitter 
t injure  may  have  an  infufion  of  fenna  and  prun es 
iweetened  with  manna,  coarfe  fugar,  or  honey  , 01 
Tfew  grains  of  rhubarb  mixed  with  a tea-fpoonful 
or  two  of  fyrup,  or  currant  jelly,  o as  to  d.fgu.le 
the  tafte.  Molt  children  are  fond  of  fyrups  and 
jellies,' and  feldom  refufe  even  a bitter  medicine 

when  mixed  with  them.  j 

Many  people  believe,  that  oily,  pectoral,  sn d 

balfamic  medicines,  poflefs  wonderful  virtues  for  the 

cure  of  the  chin-cough,  and  accordingly  exhibit 

them  plentifully  to  patients  of  every  age  and  con- 
ftitution,  without  con fidering  that  every  thing  of 
this  nature  mud  load  the  ftomach,  hurt  the  digc- 
ftion,  and  of  courfe  aggravate  the  diforder. 

The  millepedes , or  wood-lice,  are  greatly  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  a chin-cough.  Thofe  who 
chufe  to  make  ufe  of  thefe  infefts,  may  mfufe  two 
ounces  of  them  bruifed  in  an  Englifh  pint  of  fmall 
white  wine  for  one  night.  Afterwards  the  liquor 
may  be  drained  through  a cloth,  and  a table- fpoon- 
ful  of  it  given  to  the  patient  three  or  four  times 


d*  • - « 

Opiates  are  fometimes  necefiary  to  allay  the  vio- 
lence of  the  cough.  For  this  purpofe  a little  of 
the  fyrup  of  poppies,  or  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
drops,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  of  th<_ 
paregoric  elixir,  may  be  taken  in  hyiop  or  penny- 
royal tea,  three  or  four  times  a- day.  An  adult 
may  take  a tabie-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup,  or  a tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  elixir. 

The  garlic  ointment  is  a well-known  remedy  in 
• North  Britain  for  the  chin-cough.  It  is  made  by 
beating  in  a mortar,  garlic,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  hogs  lard,  butter,  or -oil.  With  this  the  foies 
of  the  feet  may  be  rubbed  twice  or  thrice  a day, 
or  it  may  be  fpread  thin  upon  a rag,  and  applied 
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as  a platter.  It  Ihould  be  renewed  every  night  anfl*' 
morning  at  leaft,  as  the  garlic  foon  lofes  it 

1 his  is  an  exceeding  good  medicine,  both  in  the 

na  e"n^gh>  anr  “ ot}ler  C0UShs  of  *n  obtti- 
wh  , Ure’  • I<:  0ught  not,  however,  to  be  ufed 

hot  or  Ieft  k 

ft,The/eet  fhould  be  bathed  once  every  two  or 
three  days  in  warm  water;  and  the  Burgundy- 
pitch  platter,  mentioned  above,  may  be  fpplied 
betwixt  the  Ihoulders.  But  when  the  difeafe 
proves  very  violent,  it  will  be  necefiary,  inftead  of 
it,  to  apply  a bhftenng. plafter,  and  to  keep  the 
PaWKPen  ?r/°rme  time  with  tflue-ointment.P 

is  f!  enf  f feafliS  pr?lonSed>  ™d  the  patient 
is  free  of  a fever,  the  Jefuits  bark,  and  other  bit- 

mav  thC|  m0(l1  Pr°per  medicines-  The  bark 
may  either  be  taken  in  fubftance,  or  in  a decoc- 

For  a°child  T’  Vf  m°ft  a^reeable  ^ the  patient. 
.°r  a child,  ten»  fifteen,  or  twenty  grains,  may  be 

given  for  a dofe,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 

wttibe  F°r  3n  adQUk’  hdf  3 dram  °r  tW0  fcrupJes 
M ill  be  proper  Some  give  the  extraft  of  the  bark 

vith  cantharides ; but  to  manage  this  requires 

fome  Ikill  and  attention.  It  is  more  fafe  to  give  a 

ew  grains  of  caftor  along  with  the  bark.  A child 

o iix  or  feven  years  of  age  may  take  feven  or  eight 

grains  of  cattor , withfifteen  grains  of  powdered  bark 

or  a dofe.  This  may  be  made  into  a mixture,  with 

two  or  three  ounces  of  any  Ample  diftilled  water 

and  a little  fyrup,  and  taken  three  or  four  times 
a-day. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  is  a dangerous  difeafe,  and  requires  the 
mo.1  fpeedy  aftiftance,  as  it  frequently  ends  in  a 
fuppuration  ; and  iometimes  in  a mortification, 
which  is  certain  death. 

CAUSES. It  may  proceed  from  any  of  the 

caufes  which  produce  an  inflammatory  fever  ; as 
cold  liquor  drank  while  the  body  is  warm,  an  ob- 
itrucled  perfpiration,  the  fudden  linking  in  of  any 
eruption,  &c.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  bile,  or  from  acrid  and  ftimulating 
fubllances  taken  into  the  ftomach  ; as  llrong 
vomits  or  purges,  corrofive  poifons,  and  fuch 
like.  When  the  gout  has  been  repelled  from  the 
extremities,  either  by  cold  or  improper  applica- 
tions, it  often  occafions  an  inflammation  of  the  fto- 
mach. Hard  or  indigeftible  fubllances  taken  into 
the  ftomach,  as  bones,  the  fliells  of  nuts,  &-c.  have 
likewife  that  eftedl.  • 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  attended  with  a fixed 

pain  and  burning  heat  in  the  ftomach  ; great  reft- 
leflhefs  and  anxiety  ; a fmall,  quick,  hard  pulfe ; 
vomiting,  or  at  leaft  a naufea  and  ficknefs  ; ex- 
ceflive  third;  coldnefs  of  the  extremities;  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,;  cold  clammy  fweats ; and 
fometimes  convulfions  and  fainting  fits.  The  fto- 
mach is  fwelled,  and  often  feels  hard  to  the  touch. 
One  of  the  molt  certain  figns  of  this,  difeafe  is,  the 
fenfe  of  pain  which  the  patient  feels  upon  taking 
any  kind  of  food  or  drink,  efpecially  if  too  hot  or 
cold,  into  his  ftomach. 

When  the  patient  vomits  every  thing  he  eats  or 
drinks,  is  extremely  relllefs,  has  a hiccup,  with  an 
intermitting  pulfe,  and  frequent  fainting  fits,  the 
danger  is  very  great. 

REG  I- 
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REGIMEN. — —The  patient  mull,  with  the 
greatelt  care,  avoid  all  acrimonious,  heating,  and 
irritating  iood  and  drink.  His  weaknefs  may  de- 
ceive the  bystanders,  and  induce  them, to  give  him 
wines,  or  other  cordials ; but  all  thefe  increafe  the 
dileafe,  and  often  occafipn  fudden  death.  The  in- 
clination to  vomit  may  likewife  impofe  on  the  at- 
tendants, and  make  them  think  a vomit  necefia- 
ry  ; but  that  too  is  almoft  certain  death. 

The  food  mull  be  light,  thin,  cool,  and  eafy  of 
digelhon.  It  mud  be  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
lhould  neither  be  quite  cold  nor  too  hot.  Thin  gruel 
made  of  barley  or  oat-meal,  light  toafted  bread  dif- 
folved  in  boiling  water,  or  very  weak  chicken- broth, 
are  the  molt  proper.  The  drink  lhould  be  clear 
whey,  barley-water,  or  decodtions  of  emollient  ve- 
getables as  liquorice  and  marlh -mallow-roots, 
6tc. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this  difeafe  is  ab- 

folutely  necelTary,  and  is  almoft  the  only  medicine 
that  can  be  depended  on  *.  When  the  difeafe 
proves  obftinate,  it  will  often  be  necelTary  to  re- 
peat this  operation  feveral  times ; nor  mult  the  lev- 
itate of  the  pulfe  deter  us  Tom  doing  fo.  The 
pulfe  in  this  dileafe  generally  rifes  upon  bleeding, 
and  lo  long  as  that  is  the  cafe  the  operation  is 
fate. 

Frequent  fomentations  with  tvarm  wrater,  or  a 
decodtion  of  emollient  vegetables,  are  likewife  be- 
neficial. Flannel  cloths  dipped  in  thefe  mult  be 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  removed 
as  they  turn  cool.  They  mult  neither  be  applied 
too  warm,  nor  fullered  to  continue  till  they  be- 
come 

* Befides  the  general  blood-letting  here  recommended,  local  bleed- 
ing with  leeches  may  often  be  ufed  with  advantage,  and  a blifler 
ought  never  to  be  neglected  wiiere  the  difeafe  has  not  yielded  to 
the  above  remedies. 
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come  quite  cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extreme,  would 

a°The  feet  and  legs  ought  likewife  to  be  frequent- 
ly bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  and  warm  bricks  or 
poultices  may  be  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  ieet. 

The  only  internal  medicines  which  we  (hall 
venture  to  recommend  in  this  difeafe,  are  mi 
clyfters.  Thefe  may  be  made  of  warm  water, 
or  thin  water- gruel,  and  if  the  patient  be  coftive, 
a little  fweet  oil,  honey,  or  manna,  may  be  added. 
Clyfters  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  an  internal  fomen- 
tation, while  they  keep  the  belly  open,  and  at  the 
fame  time  nourilh  the  patient,  who  is  often,  m this 
difeafe,  unable  to  retain  any  thing  upon  his  fto- 
mach.  For  thefe  regfons  they  mult  not  be  ne- 
glected, as  the  patient’s  life  may  depend  upon  the 
application  of  them. 


OF  THE  ILIAC  PASSION. 

I 

This  is  one  of  the  mod  painful  and  dangerous 
difeafes  that  mankind  are  liable  to.  It  proceeds 
from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  inflammation  of  the 
ftomach ; to  which  may  be  added  coftivenefs, 
worms,  eating  unripe  fruits,  or  great  quantities  of 
nuts,  drinking  hard  windy  malt  liquors,  as  ftale 
beer,  bottled  ale,  or  four  wine,  cyder,  &-c.  It  may 
likewife  be  occafioned  by  a rupture,  by  fcirrhous 
tumours  of  the  intellines,  or  by  their  oppofite  fldes 
growing  together. 

The  fymptoms  here  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the 
foregoing  difeafe  ; only  the  pain,  if  poffible,  is  more 
acute,  and  is  fituate  lower  down,  about  the  region 
of  the  navel.  The  vomiting  is  likewife  more  vio- 
lent, 
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vvirh  thn  ^'^tilTies  e''en  the  excrements,  together 

bythe  Tin*  -ierS'r]C  luPP°ritories.  are  difcharged 
y the  mouth.  I he  patient  is  continually  belch- 

urnieUP  Wmd’  &nd  haS  ofte”  an  obftrudibn  of  his 

re3n!le,the  Pain  miftS’  and  tbe  vomiting  only 
retmns  at  certain  intervals,  and  while  the  clyfter^ 

pais  downwards,  there  is  ground  to  hope  • but 

pa  dent  is  ^ vomitted-  and  the 

nu  fe  V exceeding  weak,  with  a low  fluttering 

IhnWn!  ,pale  ,co\ntenaace.  and  a difagreeable  or 
flmking  breath,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fear,  that 
-ic  coniequences  will  prove  fatal.  Clammy  fweats 
black  foetid  ftools,  with  a fmall  intermitting  pulfe’ 
and  a total  ceflation  of  pain,  are  the  figns  of  aPgan- 
grene,  and  approaching  death. 

• >J,GI1VJlN7 The  regimen  in  this  difeafe  is 

HoSarh”1  ™ famC  38  m an  inflamination  of  the 
itomach.  The  patient  mud  be  kept  quiet,  avoid- 

mg  cold  and  all  violent  paflions  of  the  mind.  His 

5e  tJlm’  Tak’ and  siven  in  fma11  qmm- 

ti.s,  his  drink  weak  and  diluting;  as  clear  whey 
barley-water,  and  fuch  like. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  in  this,  as  well  as  in 

the  inflammation  of  the  flomach,  is  the  remedy 
molt  to  be  depended  on.  It  Ihould  be  performed 
as  loon  as  the  fymptoms  appear,  and  mull  be  repeat- 
ed  according  to  the  flrength  of  the  patient,  and  the 
violence  of  the  fymptoms. 

A bliflering-plafter  applied  immediately  over 
the  part  where  the  molt  violent  pain  is,  has  often 
a very  good  effedh  Even  clyfters,  which  before 

iiad  no  effedt,  will  operate  when  the  blifter  begins 
to  rife. 

fomentations  and  laxative  clyflers  are  by  no 
means  to  be  omitted.  The  patient’s  fee t and  legs 
mould  frequently  be  bathed  in  warm  water;  and 
moths  dipped  in  it  applied  to  his  belly.  Bladders 

filled 
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filled  with  warm  water  may  like  wife  be  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  navel,  and  warm i bracks  or 
bottles  filled  with  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  the 
feet  The  clyfters  may  be  made  of  barley-water 
or  thin  cruel,  and  foftened  with  plenty  of  fweet 
oil  or  frefii  butter.  Thefe  may  be  adminiftered 
every  two  or  three  hours,  or  oftener,  if  the  patient 

continues  cofiive.  ~ _ 

If  common  clyfters  have  not  the  denied  eltecr, 

we  would  recommend  the  frnoke  of  tobacco.  It  may 
be  blown  into  the  bowels  through  an  inverted  pipe. 
This  may  be  repeated  after  fome  time,  unlefs  the 
e fifed;  of  the  firft  renders  it  unneceflary. 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  clyfters  and  fo- 
mentations, recourfe  muft  be  had  to  pretty  ftrong 
purgatives ; but  as  thele,  by  irritating  the  bowels, 
often  increafe  their  contradion,  and  by  that  means 
fruftrate  their  own  intention,  it  will  be  necelfary 
to  join  them  with  opiates  ; thele,  by  allaying  the^ 
pain,  and  relaxing  the  fpalmodic  contradions  of 
the  guts,  greatly  alfift  the  operation  of  purgatives 
in  this  cafe. 

What  often  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  purging  very 
well,  is  a folution  of  the  bitter  purging  lalts.  1 wo 
ounces  of  thefe  may  be  difiblved  in  an  Englifh 
pint  of  warm  water,  or  thin  gruel,  and  two  or  three 
table- fpoonfnls  given  every  half  hour  till  it  ope- 
rates. Af  the  fame  time,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twen- 
ty-five drops  of  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a glals 
of  peppermint  or  fimple  cinnamon- water,  to  ap- 
peai'e  the  irritation,  and  prevent  the  vomiting,  &c. 

Acids  have  often  a very  happy  efEd  in  having 
the  vomiting,  and  appealing  the  other  violent  lymp- 
toms  of  this  difeafe.  It  will  therefore  be  of  ule  to 
Sharpen  the  patient’s  drink  with  cream  of  tartar, 
juice  of  lemon;  or,  when  thefe  cannot  be  obtained, 
a little  vinegar  may  be  added  to  it. 


But 
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^ °^ten  ^iaPPcns  that  no  liquid  whatever 
^ the  ftomach.  In  this  cafe  the  patient 

mult  take  purgative  pills.  I have  generally  found 
the  following  anfwer  very  well.  Take  jalap  in 
powder,  and  vitriolated  tartar,  each  half  a dram, 
opium  one  grain,  Caltile  foap,  as  much  as  will  make 
the  mafs  fit  tor  pills.  Thefe  mutt  be  taken  at  one 
dote  ; and  if  they  do  not  operate  in  fix  or  feven 
hours,  the  dofe  may  be  repeated. 

If  a ftool  cannot  be  procured  by  any  of  the  above 
means,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  immerfe  the  patient 
m warm  water  up  to  the  breaft.  I have  often  feen 
this  fucceed  \yhen  other  means  proved  in  vain. 
Phe  patient  mult  continue  in  the  water  as  long  as 
he  can  eafily  bear  it  without  fainting ; and  if  one 
immerfion  does  not  iucceed,  it  may  be  repeated 
after  fome  time,  when  the  patient’s  ftrength  and 
f pirits  are  recruited.  It  is  more  fafe  for  him  to  go 
frequently  into  the  bath,  than  to  continue  too  long 
at  a time ; and  it  is  often  necefiary  to  repeat  it  fe- 
veral  times  before  it  has  the  delired  effedt. 

It  has  fometimes  happened,  after  all  other  means 
of  procuring  a fiool  had  been  tried  in  vain,  that 
this  was  brought  about  by  immerfing  the  patient’s 
lower  extremities  in  cold  water,  making  him  walk 
upon  a wet  pavement,  and  dathing  his  legs  and 
thighs  with  the  cold  water,  &c.  This  method, 
when  others  fail,  at  lead;  merits  a trial.  It  is  in- 
deed attended  with  fome  danger ; but  a doubtful 
iemedy  is  better  than  none. 

In  defperate  cafes  it  is  common  to  give  quick- 
filver.  This  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  fe- 
veral  ounces,  or  even  a pound,  but  fhouldnot  ex- 
ceed that.  When  there  are  evident  marks  of  dn 
inflammation,  or  any  reafon  to  fufpedt  a mortifica- 
tion of  the  gutSj  this  medicine  ought  not  to  be 
tried.  In  that  cafe  it  will  only  haften  the  patient’s 
death.  But  when  the  obftrudtion  is  occafioned  by 

any 
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any  caufe  that  can  be  removed  by  force  quiet- 
filver  is  not  only  a proper  medicine,  but  the  belt 
that  can  be  applied,  as  it  is  the  fitted  body  we 
know  for  making  its  way  through  the  mteitinal 

CB-IIhL 

jf  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a rupture,  the  pa- 
tient muft  be  laid  with  his  head  very  low,  andjhe 
inteftines,  if  poffible,  returned  by  gentle  prehure 
with  the  hand.  If  this,  with  fomentations  and 
clyfters,  fhould  not  fucceed,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to' a furgical  operation,  which  may  give  the  pa- 
tient relief. 

Such  as  would  avoid  this  excruciating  and  dan- 
gerous difeafe,  muft  take  care  never  to  be  too  long 
without  a ftool.  Some  who  have  died  of  it  have 
had  feveral  pounds  of  hard,  dry  faces  taken  out 
of  their  gifts.  They  ffiould  likewife  beware  of 
eating  too  freely  of  four  or  unripe  fruits,  or  drink- 
ing ftale  windy  liquors,  or  the  like.  I have  olten 
known  it  brought  on  by  living  too  much  on  baked 
fruits,  which  are  feldom  good.  It  likewife  pro- 
ceeds frequently  from  cold  caught  by  wet  clothes, 
&c.  but  efpecially  from  wet  feet. 


OF  THE  COLIC  *. 

The  colic  has  great  affinity,  both  in  its  fymp- 
toms  and  method  of  cure,  with  the  two  preceding 

difeafes. 

* While  our  Author  has  here  charadteTifed  the  colic  and  iliac  paf- 
fion,  as  two  different  difeafes,  which  are  now  generally  allowed  to 
be  only  different  degrees  of  the  fame  complaint ; he  has,  at  the  fame 
time,  confounded  the  hilt  of  thefe  with  another  difeafe,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  inteftines,  from  which,  though  they  are  frequently 

conjoined. 
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difeafes.  It  is  generally  attended  with  coftivenefs 
and  acute  pain  of  the  bowels,  and  requires  di- 
luting diet,  evacuations,  fomentations,  &c. 
t Colics  are  varioufly  denominated  according  to 
their  caufes,  as  the  flatulent , the  bilious , the  hyfle- 
ric , the  nprvous,  &c.  As  each  of  thefe  requires 
a particular  treatment,  we  fliall  point  out  their  molt 
general  fymptoms,  and  the  means  to  be  ufed  for 
- their  relief. 

The  flatulent,  or  windy- colic,  is  generally  oc- 
cafioned  by  an  indilcreet  ufe  of  unripe  fruits,  meats 
of  hard  digeltion,  windy  vegetables,  fermented  li- 
quors, and  luch  like.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
Iroin  an  obftruded  perfpiration,  or  catching  cold. 
Delicate  people,  whofe  digeftive  powers  are  weak 
and  debilitated,  are  mo'lt  liable  to  this  kind  of 
colic. 

The  flatulent  colic  may  either  affedt  the  (tomach 
or  inteftines.  It  is  attended  with  a painful  ftretch- 
ing  of  the  ftomach,  or  that  part  of  the  bowels 
where  it  is  lodged.  The  patient  feels  a rumbling 
in  his  guts,  and  is  generally  relieved  by  a difcharge 
ol  wind,  either  upwards  or  downwards.  The  pain 
is  feldom  confined  to  any  particular  part,  as  the 
vapour  wanders  from  one  diviiion  of  the  bowels  to 
another,  till  fuch  time  as  it  finds  a vent. 

When 

conjoined,  it  ought,  as  being  a different  difeafe  and  requiring  a fome- 
what  different  method  of  treatment,  to  have  been  carefully  feparated. 
An  inflammation  of  the  inteftines,  though  it  frequently  fupervenes 
upon  colic,  yet  does  not  necefiarily  nor  conftantly  attend  this  dif- 
cale.  In  the  one,  along  with  the  fliarp  fixed  pain  in  fome  part  of  the 
belly,  a degree  of  fever  takes  place  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  attack ; while  the  other  is  often  without  fever,  and  with  no 
fixed  pain  in  a particular  part,  but  rather  a general  diftention  and 
•uneafinefs  over  the  whole  belly.  In  a word,  pain  and  fever  are  the 
leading  fymptoms  of  the  firft,  as  conftipation  is  of  the  laft.  In  the 
firft,  our  chief  attention  muff  be  diredted  to  the  inflammation  as  the 
primary  difeafe.  This  will  require  precifely  the  fame  remedies  men- 
tioned in  the  inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  and  which  therefore  need 
not  to  be  repeated  here.  In  the  other,  our  method  of  treatment 
will  in  a great  meafure  be  directed  by  the  caufc  inducing  the  difeafe, 
as  mentioned  above. 
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When  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  windy  liquor, 
eating  green  fruit,  four  herbs,  or  the  like,  the  beft 
medicine  is  to  take  immediately  a dram  of  brandy, 
gin,  or  any  good  fpirits,  and  to  apply  warm  cloths 
10  the  ftomach  and  bowels.  The  patient  Ihould 
like  wile  fit  with  his  feet  upon  a warm  hearth-ftone, 
or  apply  warm  bricks  to  them  and  he  may  drink 
camomile-tea  or  water-gruel,  with  as  much  pepper 
in  it  as  to  render  it  moderately  warm. 

This  is  the  only  colic  wherein  ardent  fpirits, 
fpiceries,  cr  any  thing  of  a hot  nature,  may  be 
ventured  upon.  Nor  indeed  are  they  to  be  ufed 
here,  unlefs  at  the  very  beginning,  before  there 
be  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  We  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  a colic  occafioned  by  wind  or 
flatulent  food  might  always  be  cured  by  fpirits 
and  warm  liquors,  if  they  were  taken  immediately 
upon  perceiving  the  firft  uneafinefs ; but  when  the 
pain  has  continued  for  a confiderable  time,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
is  already  begun,  all  hot  things  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  the  patient  is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  for  the  iliac  pafiion. 

Several  kinds  of  food,  as  honey,  eggs,  &c.  oc- 
cafion  colics  in  lome  particular  conltitutions.  I 
have  generally  found,  the  beft  cure  for  thefe  colics 
was  to  drink  plentifully  of  fmall  diluting  liquors, 
as  water-gruel,  fmall  poflet,  toaft  and  water,  &.c. 

Colics  which  proceed  from  excefs  and  indige- 
ftion,  generally  cure  themfelves,  by  occ^lioning 
vomiting  or  purging.  Thefe  difcharges  are  by  no 
means  to  be  flopped,  but  promoted  by  d’rinking 
plenty  of  warm  water,  or  weak^  poflet.  When 
their  violence  is  over,  the  patient  may  take  a dofe 
of  rhubarb,  or  any  other  gentle  purge,  to  carry  off 
the  dregs  of  his  debauch. 

Cohcs  which  are  occafioned  by  wet  feet,  or 
catching  cold,  may  generally  be  removed  at  the 
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beginning,  by  bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  warm 
water,  and  drinking  fuch  warm  diluting  liquors  as 
will  promote  the  perfpiration,  as  weak  wine- whey, 
or  w'ater- gruel  with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirits  in 
it. 

Thofe  flatulent  colics,  which  prevail  fo  much  in 
the  country,  might  generally  be  prevented,  if  people 
were  careful  to  change  their  clothes  when  they 
get  wet.  They  ought  likewife  to  take  a dram,  or 
to  drink  fome  warm  liquor,  after  eating  any  kind 
of  green  trafh.  We  do  not  mean  to  recommend 
the  pradlice  of  dram-drinking,  but  in  this  cafe  ar- 
dent liquors  prove  a real  medicine,  and  indeed  the 
belt  that  can  be  applied. 

The  bilious  colic  is  attended  with  very  acute 
pain  about  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  patient 
complains  of  great  third,  and  is  generally  coftive. 
He  vomits  a hot,  bitter,  yellow- coloured  bile, 
which  being  difcharged,  feems  to  afford  fome 
relief,  but  is  quickly  followed  by  the  fame  violent 
pain  as  before.  As  the  diftemper  advances,  the 
propenfity  to  vomit  increafes,  infomuch  that  fome- 
times  it  becomes  almofl:  continual,  and  the  proper 
motion  of  the  inteftines  is  fo  far  perverted,  that 
there  are  all  the  fymptoms  of  an  impending  iliac 
paflion. 

If  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong,  and  the 
pulfe  full  and  frequent,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed, 
after  which  clyfters  may  be  adminiftered.  Clear 
whey  or  gruel,  fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon, 
or  cream  of  tartar,  niufl:  be  drank  freely.  Small 
chicken-broth,  with  a little  manna  diffolved  in  it-, 
or  a flight  decodtion  of  tamarinds,  are  likewife  very 
proper,  or  any  other  thin,  acid,  opening  liquor. 

Befide  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  foment  the  belly  with  cloths  dipped 
in  warm  watery  and  if  this  fliould  not  fucceed,  the 

patient 
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jpatient  mull  be  fet  in  a warm  bath  bp  to  the 

Mild  purgatives  are  here  likewife  neceffary,  as 
the  lenitive  ele&uary,  manna,  cream  of  tartar,  or, 
what  will  anfwer  very  well,  the  bitter  purging  falts. 
Thefe  may  be  diffolved  in  water,  and  given  in  the 
fame  manner  as  dire&ed  for  the  iliac  paffion.  If 
thefe  medicines  will  not  ftay  on  the  ftomach,  it  will 
be  necelfary  to  join  an  opiate  with  them  *. 

Such  as  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the  bi- 
lious oolic  fhould  ule  flefli  fparingly.  and  live  chiei- 
ly  upon  a light  vegetable  diet.  They  fhould  like- 
wife  take  frequently  a dole  of  cream  ot  tartar  w’ith 
tamarinds,  or  any  other  cool  acid  purge. 

The  hyjleric  colic  bears  a great  reiemblance  to 
the  bilious.  It  is  attended  with  acute  pain  about 
the  region  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  &c.  But 
what  the  patient  vomits  in  this  cafe  is  commonly^ 
of  a greenifh  colour.  There  is  a great  finking  of 
the  fpirits,  with  dejedlion  of  mind  and  ditticulty  of 
breathing,  which  are  the  charadteriftic  fymptoms 
of  this  diforder.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with 
the  jaundice;  but  this  generally  goes  off  of  its  own 
accord  in  a few  days. 

In  this  colic  all  evacuations,  as  bleeding,  pur- 
ging, vomiting,  &c.  do  hurt.  Every  thing  that 
weakens  the  patient,  or  finks  the  fpirits,  is  to  be 
avoided.  If,  however,  the  vomiting  fliould  prove 
violent,  weak  camomile-tea,  or  fmall  poffet,  may 
be  drank  to  cleanfe  the  ftomach.  Afterwards  the 

T 3 patient 

•The  beft  way  in  this  cafe  is  to  adminifter,  (irft,  a full  dofe  of  lau- 
danum, foity,  fifty,  or  fixty  drops,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the 
cafe.  If  the'  ftomach  will  not  retain  this,  a double  quantity  may  be 
mixed  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  water-gruel,  and  thrown  up  in 
the  form  of  an  injedfion.  Five  or  fix  hours  thereafter,  a purgative 
may  be  adminiftered  ; and  with  awiew  to  promote  this,  a laxative 
clyfter  may  be  afterwards  given,  when,  from  the  time  or  from  the 
patient’s  fenfations,  there  is  reafon  to  think  the  purgative  begins  to 
take  effedt. 
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patient  may  take  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-five 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  a glals  of  cinnamon- 
water.  I his  may  be  repeated  every  tenor  twelve 
hours  till  the  fymptoms  abate. 

, The  patient  may  likewife  take  four  or  five  of 
the  foetid  pills  three  times  a-day,,and  drink  a cup 
ot  penny- royal  tea  after  them.  If  al'afcetida  fiiould 
uilagree  with  the  domach,  which  is  fometimes  the 
cate,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  tindure  of  caftor  in  a cup 
of  penny-royal  tea,  or  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the 
balfam  of  Peru  dropped  upon  a bit  of  loaf-fugar, 
may  be  taken  in  its  dead.  The  anti-hyderic  pla- 
fler  may  alio  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  navel 
which  has  often  a good  effed. 

The  nervous  colic  prevails  molt  among  miners, 
fmelters  of  lead,  plumbers,  the  makers  of  white 
lead,  &c.  It  is  very  difficult  to  cure,  and  often 
ends  in  a palfy. 

No  diieafe  of  the  bowels  is  attended  with  more 
excruciating  pain  than  this.  Nor  is  it  foon  at  an 
end.  I have  known  it  continue  eight  or  ten  days, 
with  very  little  intermiffion,  the  belly  all  the  while 
continuing  bound  in  fpite  of  medicine,  yet  at  length 
yield,  and  the  patient  recover. 

The  general  treatment  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  near- 
ly the  fame  with  that  of  the  iliac  paffion,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  guts,  that  we  ffiall  not  infill  up- 
on it.  The  belly  is  to  be  opened  by  mild  purga- 
tives given  in  fmall  dofes,  and  frequently  repeated; 
and  their  operation  mult  be  affided  by  foft  oily 
clyders,  fomentations  *,  &c. 

The  Barbadoes  tar  is  faid  to  be  a proper  medi- 
cine in  this  difeafe.  .It  may  be  taken  to  the  quan- 
tity of  two  drams  three  times  a- day,  or  oftener  if  the 
itomach  will  bear  it.  This  tar,  mixed  with  an  equal 
1 - quantity 

* Caftor  oil,  aj  a mild  laxative,  may  be  adminiftered  with  advan- 
tage here,  in  a dofe  of  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a htlf. 
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quantity  of  ftrong  rum,  is  likewife  proper  for  rub- 
bing the  fpine,  in  cafe  any  tingling,  or  other  fymp- 
toms  of  a palfy  are  felt.  When  this  tar  cannot  be 
obtained,  the  back  may  be  rubbed  with  ftrong  fpi- 
fits,  ora  little  of  the  oil  of  nutmegs  or  rofemary. 

If  the  patien!*remain  weak  or  languid  after  this 
difeafe,  he  mud  take  exercife  on  horleback,  and 
ufe  an  infufion  of  Jefuits  bark  in  wine.  When  the 
difeafe  ends  in  a palfy,  the  bath-waters  are  found 
to  be  extremely  proper. 

To  avoid  this  colic,  people  mud  fhun  all  four 
fruits,  acid  and  audere  liquors,  &c.  Thcfe  who 
work  in  lead  ought  never  to  go  to  their  buhnefs 
fading,  and  their  food  fhould  be  oily  or  fat.  They 
may  take  a glafs  of  falad  oil,  with  a little  brandy 
or  rum  every  morning,  but  fhould  never  take  1 pi- 
nts alone.  Liquid  aliment  is  bed  for  them  ; as 
fat  broths,  & c.  ; but  low  living  is  bad.  They 
fhould  now  and  then  go  a little  out  of  the  tainted 
air  ; and  fhould  take  care  to  keep  their  body  open, 
either  by  means  of  diet  or  fome  gentle  laxative. 

Sundry  other  kinds  of  this  difeafe  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  too  many  didin&ions  would  tend  only 
to  perplex  and  bewilder  the  reader.  Thofe  al- 
ready mentioned  are  the  mod  material,  and  fhould 
indeed  be  attended  to,  as  their  treatment  is  very 
different.  But.  even  thofe  who  are  not  in  a condi- 
tion to  diftinguifh  very  accurately  in  thefe  matters, 
may  neverthelefs  be  of  great  fervice  to  patients  in 
colics,  by  only  obferving  the  following  general  rules: 
Firft,  To  bathe  the  patient’s  feet  and  legs  in  warm 
water;  and  next  to  apply  bladders  filled  with  warm 
water,  or  cloths  dipped  in  it,  to  his  ftomach  and 
bowels.  Afterwards,  to  make  him  drink  freely  of 
weak  diluting  warm  liquors.  And,  laflly,  To  give 
him  an  emollient  clyfler  every  two  or  three  hours. 

T 3 INFLAM- 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

CAUSES.  This  difeafe  may  proceed  from 
any  ofthofe  caufes  which  produce  an  inflammato- 
ry ever.  It  is  likevvife  occafioned  by  wounds  or 
bruifes  of  the  kidneys,  and  by  fmall  ftones  or  gra- 
vel lodging  within  them.  It  may  alfo  proceed 
from  ftrong  diuretic  medicines ; as  fpirits  of  tur- 
pentine, tm&ure  of  canthandes,  &c.  Violent  mo- 
tion, as  haid  riding  or  walking,  efpecially  in  hot 
weather,  or  whatever  drives  the  blood  forcibly  into 
the  kidneys,  may  occafion  this  malady.  It  may 
likewiie  proceed  from  lying  too  foft,  or  too  much 
on  the  back,  or  from  involuntary  contractions,  or 
lpafms  in  the  urinary  veflels,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. There  is  a fharp  pain  about 

the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  fome  degree  of  fe- 
ver, and  a ftu'por  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh  of  the 
affe&ed  fide.  The  urine  is  at  firft  clear,  and  after- 
wards of  a reddifh  colour  ; but  in  the  word  kind  of 
the  difeafe  it  generally  continues  pale,  is  palled 
with  difficulty,  and  commonly  in  fmall  quantities 
at  a time.  The  patient  feels  great  uneafinefs  when 
he  endeavours  to  walk  or  fit  upright.  He  lies  with 
more  eafe  on  the  affe&ed  fide  than  on  the  found  ; 
and  has  generally  q naufea  or  vomiting,  refembiing 
that  which  happens  in  the  colic. 

This  difeafe,  however,  may  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  colic  by  the  pain  being  feated  farther  back, 
and  by  the  difficulty  of  palling  urine,  which  is  a 
conftant  fymptom  of  this  difeafe. 

REGIMEN. Every  thing  of  a heating  or 

flimulating  nature  is  to  be  avoided.  The  food 
mull  be  thin  and  light;  as  water-pap,  finall  broths, 
with  mild  vegetables,  and  the  like.  Emollient 
and  foft  liquors  mult  be  plentifully  drank  ; as 

clear 
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,,T  whey  or  balm-tea  fweetened  wKh  honey  de- 
i marih-mallow-roots,  with  bailey  and  li- 

coaions  ot  1 ; notwithftanding  the 

S&atoF*** 

The  Datient  muft  be  kept  eaiy,  quiet  and  tree 
from  cold,  fo  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  inflammation 

^MEDICINE.- Bleeding  is  here  very  necei- 

fary,  efpecially  at  the  beginning.  Ten  or  twelv 
ounces  maybe  let  from  the  arm  or  foot  with  a lan- 
cet • and  If  the  pain  and  inflammation  continue, 
the’ operation  may  be  repeated  m twenty-tour 
hours  efpecially  if  the  patient  be  of  aTuil  habit. 
Leeches  may  likewife  be  applied  fo  the  hteincn- 
rhoidal  veins,  as -a  diicharge  from  thefe  will  greatly 

^Cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  or  bladders  filled 
with  it,  muft  be  applied  to  the  part  affeded « 
renewed  as  they  grow  cool.  If  the  bladders  ~ 
filled  with  a decodion  of  mallows  and  camom 
flowers,  to  which  a little  faflfron  is  added,  “ 
mixed  with  about  a third  part  of  new  milk,  it  \mU 
be  ftill  more  beneficial. 

Emollient  clyfters  are  likewife  frequently  to 
be  adminiftered  ; and  if  thefe  do  not  open  the 
belly,  a little  honey  or  manna  may  be  added  to 

them.  „ , 

The  fame  courfe  is  .to  be  followed  where  gravel 

or  a ftone  is  lodged  in  the  kidney  ; but  when  the 
gravel  or  ftone  is  feparated  from  the  kidney,  and 
lodges  in  any  of  the  urinary  paffes,  it  will  be  pro- 
per, befides  the  fomentations,  to  rub  the  pait  wit 
a little  fweet  oil,  and  to  give  gentle  diuretics ; as 
juniper-water,  fweetened  with  the  fyrup  ot  maifn- 
gaallows,  or  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  lweet  fpiiits  of 

T 4 nitre, 
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drink  "“h  and  lhel!’-,  a CUP  of  tfae  P«ient-S. 
. r k ,He  0US  U 1‘kewife  to  take  exeicife  on 
horfeback,  or  in  a coach,  &e. 

When  the  dife'fe  is  protrafled  beyond  the  fe. 
yenth  or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  complains  of 

eacmifs  °f-  the  part’  has  frequent 
! f ? f'!1  hovering,  &.c„  there  is  reafon 

and  fhsfi  thkr  Ttter  iS  forminS  in  the  kidney, 
and  that  an  abfeefs  or  ulcer  will  enfue 

When  matter  in  the  urine  lhews,  that  an  ulcer 
is  already  formed  m the  kidney,  the  patient  mult 
be  careful  to  abftam  from  all  acrid,  four,  and  falted 
pro vilions ; and  muft  live  chiefly  upon  mild  mud- 
aginous  herbs  and  fruits,  together  with  the  bro^h 
of  young  animals  made  with  barley  and  common 
pot-herbs,  &c.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  and  but- 
ter-mflk  that  is  not  four.  The  latter  is  reckoned 
a ipecihc  remedy  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys.  To  an- 
iwer  this  charader,  however,  it  muft  be  drank  for 
a confiderable  time.  Chalybeate  waters  have  like- 
wile  been  found  beneficial  in  this  difeafe.  This 
medicine  is  eafily  obtained,  as  it  is  found  in  every 
part  of  Great  Britain.  It  muft  likewife  be  ufed 
for  a confiderable  time,  in  order  to  produce  any 
falutary  efleds.  7 

Fhofe  whp  are  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  in- 
flammation, or  obftrudion  of  the  kidneys,  muft 
abftam  from  wines,  efpecially  fuch  as  abound  with 
tartar  ; and  their  food  muft  be  light,  and  of  eafy 
uigeihon.  They  fhouid  ufe  moderate  exercife, 

and  fliould  not  lie  too  hot,  nor  too  much  on  their 
back  *. 


I 

rhey  ought  likewife  carefully  to  avoid  coftivencfs. 
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OF  THE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

The  inflammation  of  the  bladder  proceeds,  in 
a great  meafure,  from  the  fame  caufes  as  that  of 
the  kidneys.  It  is  known  by  an  acute  pain  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  belly,  and  difficulty  of 
palling  urine,  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a con- 
flant  inclination  to  go  to  ltool,  and  a perpetual  de- 
lire  to  make  water. 

This  difeafe  mull  be  treated  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciples as  the  immediately  preceding.  The  diet 
mull  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink  cooling  and 
diluting.  Bleeding  is  very  proper  at  the  begin- 
ning \ and  in  robuA  conftitutions,  it  will  otten  be 
neceflhry  to  repeat  it.  The  bottom  of  the  belly 
mult  be  frequently  fomented  with  warm  water,  or 
a decodion  of  mild  vegetables  ; and  emollient  cly- 
Aers  mud  frequently  be  adminiflered,  &c. 

The  patient  fliould  abllain  from  every  thing  that 
is  of  a hot,  acrid,  and  flimulating  nature ; and 
Aiould  live  entirely  upon  fmall  broths,  gruels,  or 
mild  vegetables. 

A floppage  of  urine  may  proceed  from  other 
caufes  belides  an  inflammation  of  the  bladder  ; as 
a fwelling  of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  hard  faeces 
lodged  in  the  reclum , a ftone  in  the  bladder,  ex- 
crefcences  in  the  urinary  paflages,  a palfy  of  the 
bladder,  hyfleric  affedions,  &c.  Each  of  thefe 
requires  a particular  treatment,  which  does  not  fall 
under  our  conlideration  here.  We  ffiall  only  ob- 
lerve,  that  in  all  of  them  a mild  and  gentle  treat- 
ment is  the  fafefl,  as  Arong  diuretic  medicines,  or 
things  of  an  irritating  nature,  generally  increafe 
the  danger.  Some  perfons  have  killed  themfelves 
by  introducing  probes  into  the  urinary  paflages, 
to  remove,  as  they  thought,  fomewhat  that  ob- 

flruded 
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fhucied  the  pafFage  of  the  urine  ; and  others  have 
brought  on  a violent  inflammation  of  the  bladder 
by  uling  ftrong  diuretics  for  that  purpofe. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  lefs  fubjedl  to  inflammation  than 
inany  of  the  other  vifcera,  as  in  it  the  circulation 
is  flower;  but  when  an  inflammation  does  happen, 
it  is  with  difficulty  removed,  and  often  ends  in  a 
fuppuration  or  fchirrus. 

CAUSES. Befide  the  common  caufe§  of  in- 

flammation, we  may  here  reckon  the  following, 
viz.  exceffive  fatnefs,  a fchirrus  of  the  liver  itfelf, 
violent  fhocks  from  ftrong  vomits  when  the  liver 
was  before  unfound,  an  aduft  or  atrabiliarian  ftate 
of  the  blood,  any  thing  that  fuddenly  cools  the  li- 
ver after  it  has  been  greatly  heated,  ftones  obftrud- 
ing  the  courfe  of  the  bile,  drinking  ftrong  wines 
or  ipiritous  liquors,  uling  hot  fpicy  aliment,  obfti- 
nate  hypochondriacal  diftempers,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  is  known  by  a 

painful  ten  lion  of  the  right  fide  under  the  falfe 
ribs,  attended  with  fome  degree  of  fever,  a fenfe 
of  weight,  or  fulnefs  of  the  part,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  loathing  of  food,  great  thirft,  with  a 
pale  or  yellowifli  colour  of  the  Ikin  and  eyes. 

The  jymptoms  here  are  various,  according  to  the 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  likewife  according  to 
the  particular  part  of  the  liver  where  the  inflam- 
mation happens.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  fo  inconfi- 
derable,  that  an  inflammation  is  not  fo  much  as 

fufpe&ed ; 
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fufpefted ; but  when  it  happens  m the  upper  or 
convex  part  of  the  liver,  the  pain  is  more  acute 
the  pulfe  quicker,  and  the  patient  is  often  troubled 
with  a dry  cpugh,  a hiccup  and  a pain  extending 
to  the  fhoulder,  with  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  Lit 


This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguiffied  from  the  pleu- 
rify,  by  the  pain  being  lefs  violent,  leated  under 
the  falle  ribs,  the  pulfe  not  fo  hard,  and  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  lying  on  the  left  fide.  It  may  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  the  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac 
diforders  by  fome  degree  of  fever,  with  which  it  is 
always  attended. 

This  difeafe,  if  properly  treated,  is  feldom  mor- 
tal. A conftant  hiccuping,  violent  fever,  and  ex- 
ceffive  thirft,  are  very  bad  fymptoms.  If  it  ends 
in  a fuppuration,  and  the  matter  cannot  ditcharge 
itfelf  outwardly,  the  danger  is  great.  When  a 
fchirrus  of  the  liver  enfues,  the  patient,  if  he  ob- 
ferves  a proper  regimen,  may  live  a number  of 
years  tolerably  eafy  ; but  it  he  indulges  in  animal 
food  and  ftrong  liquors,  or  takes  medicines  of  an 
acrid  or  irritating  nature,  the  fchirrus  will  be  con- 
verted into  a cancer,  which  muft  infallibly  prote 

fatal.  . 

REGIMEN. -The  fame  regimen  is  to' be  ob- 

ferved  in  this  as  in  other  inflammatory  diforders.  All 
hot  things  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  cool  re- 
folving  liquors,  as  whey,  barley-water,  Sec.  diank 
freely.  The  food  muft  be  light  and  thin,  and  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  muft  be  kept  ealy  and 


quiet. 

MEDICINE. Bleeding  is  proper  at  the  be- 

ginning of  this  difeafe,  and  it  will  often  be  necei- 
fary,  even  though  the  pulfe  fhould  not  feel  iTard, 
to  repeat  the  operation.  The  belly  muft  be  kept 
gently  open  ; but  all  violent  purgatives  are  to  be 
avoided.  A deco&ion  of  tamarinds,  with  a little 

honey 
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honey  or  manna,  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  very 
"ell.  Ihe  fide  affedfed  mull  be  frequently  fo- 
mented with  warm  water,  in  the  manner  diredt- 
ed  m the  foregoing  difeafes.  Mild  laxative  cly- 
lteis  fhould  be  frequently  adminillered ; and  if 
the  pain  fhould  notwithftanding  continue  violent, 
a bhftering-plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part 

Medicines  which  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine 
have  a very  good  effect  here.  For  this  purpofe, 
half  a dram  of  purified  nitre,  or  half  a tea-fpoon- 
ful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a 
cup  of  the  patient’s  drink  three  or  four  times  a- 
day.  , 

When  there  is  an  inclination  to  fweat,  it  ought 
to  be  promoted,  but  not  by  warm  fudorifics.  The 
only  thing  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  is  plenty  of 
diluting  liquor  drank  about  the  warmth  of  the  hu- 
man blood.  Indeed  the  patient  in  this  cafe,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  topical  inflammations,  ought  to  drink 
nothing  that  is  colder  than  the  blood. 

If  the  ftools  fhould  be  loofe,  and  even  ftreaked 
with  blood,  nothing  mull  be  given  to  flop  them, 
tinlefs  they  be  fo  frequent  as  to  weaken  the  pa- 
tient. Loofe  flools  often  prove  critical,  and  carry 
off  the  difeafe  *. 

If  the  dilorder,  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  the 
contrary,  fhould  end  in  a fchirrus,  the  patient  muft 
be  careful  to  regulate  his  diet,  & c.  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  not  to  aggravate  the  difeafe.  He  muft  not 
indulge  in  flefh,  fifh,  ftrong  liquors,  or  any  poig- 
nant or  falted  provifions  ; but  muft,  for  the  mod 
part,  live  on  mild  vegetables,  as  fruits  and  roots, 
taking  gentle  exercife,  and  drinking  whey,  barley- 
watt  r,  or  butter. milk.  If  he  takes  any  thing 

llronger, 

* When,  in  cor.fequence  of  the  previous  inflammation,  an  abfcefs 
happens  to  form  in  the  liver,  if  this  fhould  point  outwardly,  it  ought 
4o  be  opened  by  an  incifion. 
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ftronger,  it  fhould  be  fine  mild  ale,  which  is  much 

more  fafe  than  wines  or  fpints.  . 

We  ftali  take  no  notice  of  inflammations  of  the 

other  vifcera.  They  muft  all  be  treated  upon  the 
fame  principle  as  thofe  already  mentioned.  The 
great  rule  with  refped  to  all  of  them,  is  to  avoid 
every  thing  that  is  flrong,  or  of  a heating  nature, 
to  apply  warm  fomentations  to  the  part  affected, 
and  to  fupply  the  patient  with  plenty  of  weak, 
warm,  diluting  drink  *. 


OF  THE  CHOLERA  MORBUS,  OR  VOMITING 
AND  LOOSENESS. 

This  is  a violent  purging  and  vomiting,  attend- 
ed with  gripes,  and  a conftant  defire  to  go  to  ftool. 
It  comes  on  fuddenly,  and  is  molt  common  m 
autumn.'  There  is  hardly  any  difeafe  that  kills 
more  quickly  than  this,  when  proper  means  are 
not  ufed  in  due  time  for  removing  it. 

CAUSES. It  is  occafioned  by  a redundancy 

and  putrid  acrimony  of  the  bile  ; by  food  that  ea- 
fily  turns  rancid  or  four  on  the  ftomacb  ; as  but- 
ter, fat  pork,  fweetmeats,  cucumbers,  melons,  cher- 
ries, &c.  It  is  fometimes  the  effed  of  flrong  acrid 
purges  or  vomits ; or  of  poifonous  fubftances  ta- 
ken into  the  flomach.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  violent  paffions  ot  the  mind  ; as  fear,  anger, 
&c. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  generally  preceded  by 

a 

* Blood  letting,  both  general  and  topical,  as  well  as  blifteriug. 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  this  catalogue. 
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a cardialgia  or  heart-burn,  four  belchings,  and  fla- 
tulences, with  pain  oi  the  ftomach  and  inteftines. 
l o thele  fucceed  exceffive  vomiting,  and  purging 
of  a green,  yellow,  or  blackilh  coloured  bile,  with 
h diftenfion  of  the  ftomach,  and  violent  griping 
pains.  There  is  likewife  a great  third,  with  a very 
<3 uic X Unequal  pulfe,  and  often  a fixed  acute  pain 
about  the  region  of  the  navel.  As  the  difeafe  ad- 
vances, the  pulfe  often  finks  fo  low  as  to  be  quite 
imperceptible,  the  extremities  grow  cold,  or  cramp- 
ed, and  coveied  with  a clammy  fweat,  the  urine  is 
obftrudted,  and  there  is  a palpitation  of  the  heart* 
Violent  hiccuping,  fainting,  and  convulfions,  are 
the  figns  of  approaching  death. 

MEDICINE. At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eale,  the  efforts  of  nature  to  expel  the  offending 
caufe  muft  be  affifted,  by  promoting  the  purging 
and  vomiting.  For  this  purpofe,  the  patient  muft 
drink  plenty  of  diluting  liquors ; as  whey,  butter- 
milk, warm  water,  thin  water-gruel,  fmall  poffet, 
or,  what  is  perhaps  preferable  to  any  of  them,  very 
weak  chicken-broth.  This  fhould  not  only  be  drank 
freely,  to  promote  the  vomiting,  but  a clyfter  of  it 
given  every  hour,  in  order  to  promote  the  purging. 

. After  thefe  evacuations  have  been  continued  for 
fome  time,  a decodtion  of  toafted  oat-bread  may  be 
drank  to  flop  the  vomiting.  The  bread  fhould  be 
toafted  till  it  is  of  a brown  colour,  but  not  burned, 
and  afterwards  boiled  in  fpring- water.  If  oat- 
bread  cannot  be  had,  wheat-bread,  or  oat-meal 
well  toafted,  may  be  ufed  it  in  its  Head.  If  this 
does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vomiting,  the  faline 
mixture  may  be  taken  as  diredted  before. 

The  vomiting  and  purging,  however,  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  Hopped  too  foon.  So  long  as  thefe  dif- 
charges  do  not  weaken  the  patient,  they  are  falu- 
tary,  and  may  be  allowed  to  go  on,  or  rather  ought 
to  be  promoted.  But  when  the  patient  is  much 

exhaufted 
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exhiufted  by  the  evacuations,  or  has  a fmall  inter- 
mitting pulfe,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities  with  o- 
Ser  fymptoros  of  weaknefs,  recourfe  muft  irame- 
lately  be  had  to  opiates,  and  generous  cordial  me- 
dicines Ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  liquid  laudanum, 
in  half  a glafs  of  ftrong  cinnamon- water,  may  be 
taken  every  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  violent 
fymptoms  be  removed.  Warm  negus  or  ftrong 
wine-whey,  may  likewife  be  taken  to  fupport  tne 
patient’s  fpirits,  and  promote  the  perfpiration.  His 
legs  may  be  rubbed  with  flannel- cloths,  or  wrapped 
in  warm  blankets,  and  warm  bricks  applied  to  the 

foies  of  his  feet.  . . 

When  the  violence  of  the  difeafe  is  over,  to  pre- 
vent a relapfe,  it  will  be  necelTary,  for  fome  time, 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  fmall  doles  of  laudanum. 
Ten  or  twelve  drops  may  be  taken  in  a glais  Oi. 
wine,  at  leaft  twice  a- day,  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
The  patient’s  food  ought  to  be  nourilhing,  but  ta- 
ken in  fmall  quantities,  and  he  fhould  ule  mode- 
rate exercife.  As  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are 
generally  much  weakened,  an  infufion  ot  the  bark, 
or  other  bitters,  in  fmall  wine,  may  be  drank  for 

fome  time.  . . , 

1 hough  phyficians  are  feldom  called  in  due  time 

in  this  difeafe,  they  ought  not,  however,  to  de- 
fpair  of  relieving  the  patient  even  in  the  mod  dei- 
perate  circumftances.  Of  this  I lately  faw  a 
very  ftriking  inftance  in  an  old  man  and  his  ion, 
who  had  been  both  feized  with  it  about  the  middle 
of  the  night.  I did  not  lee  them  till  next  morning, 
when  they  had  much  more  the  appearance  of  dead 
than  of  living  men.  No  pulie  could  be  felt , the 
extremities  wete  quite  cold,  and  rigid  ; the  coun- 
tenance was  ghaftly,  and  the  ftrength  quite  ex- 
haufted.  Yet  from  this  deplorable  condition  they 
were  both  recovered  by  the  ufe  of  opiates  and  cor- 
dial medicines,  with  the  regimen  mentioned  above. 

OF 
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OF  A DIARRHOEA,  OR  LOOSENESS. 

A looseness,'  in  many  cafes,  is  not  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a difeafe,  but  rather  as  a falutary  evacua- 
tion. It  never  ought  to  be  flopped,  uniefs  when  it 
continues  too  long,  or  evidently  weakens  the  pa< 
tient.  As  this,  however,  fometimes  happens,  we 
lhall  point  out  the  moll  common  caufes  of  a loofe- 
nefs,  with  the  method  of  treatment  proper  in  each 

When  a loofenefs  is  occafioned  by  catcliing  cold 
or  an  obftruded  perforation,'  the  patient  ought  to 
keep  warm,  to  drink  freely  of  weak  diluting  li- 
quors, to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  frequently  in 
lukewarm  water,  to  wear  flannel  next  his  fkin, 
and  to  take  every  other  method  to  reflore  the  per- 
fpiration. r 

In  a loofenefs  which  proceeds  from  excefs  or  re- 
pletion, a vomit  is  the  proper  medicine.  Vomits 
not  only  clean  the  ilomach,  but  promote  all  the 
fecretions,  which  renders  them  of  great  importance 
in  carrying  off  a debauch.  Half  a dram  of  ipeca- 
coanha  in  powder  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  very 
well.  _ A day  or  two  after  the  vomit,  the  fame 
quantity  of  rhubarb  may  be  taken,  and  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  if  the  loofenefs  continue.  The 
patient  ought  to  live  upon  light  vegetable  food  of 
eafy  digeftion,  and  to  drink  whey,  thin  gruel,  or 
barlev-water. 

A loofenefs  occafioned  by  the  obftru&ion  of  any 
cuflomaiy  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding  piles  in  men, 
the  monthly  difeharges  in  women,  &c.  generally 
requires  bleeding.  If  that  does  not  fucceed,  other 
evacuations,  as  iflues,  fetons,  &c.  may  be  fubfti- 
tuted  in  the  room  of  thofe  which  are  obflrudted. 
At  the  fame  time,  every  method  is  to  be  taken  to 

reftore 
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refTore  the  ufual  difcharges,  as  not  only  the  cure 
of  the  difeafe,  but  the  patient’s  life,  may  depend 

on  this. 

A periodical  loofenefs  ought  never  to  be  flopped. 
It  is  always  an  effort  of  nature  to  carry  off  feme 
offending  matter,  which,  if  retained  in  the  body, 
might  produce  fatal  difeafes.  Children  are  very 
liable  to  this  kind  of  loofenefs,  efpecially  while 
teething.  It  is,  however,  fo  far  from  being  hurt- 
ful to  them,  that  fuch  children  generally  get  their 
teeth  with  lead  trouble.  If  thefe  loofe  ftools  fhould 
at  any  time  prove  four  or  griping,  a tea-fpoonful 
of  magnefia  alba,  with  four  or  five  grains  of  rhu- 
barb, may  be  given  to  the  child  in  a little  pap  or 
any  other  food.  This,  if  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  will  generally  correft  the  acidity,  and  carry 
off  the  griping  ftools  *. 

A diarrhoea  or  loofenefs  which  proceeds  from 
violent  paflions  or  affedlions  of  the  mind,  muft  be 
treated  with  the  greateft  caution.  Vomits  in  this 
cafe  are  highly  improper.  Nor  are  purges  fate, 
unlefs  they  be  very  mild,  and  given  in  fmall  quan- 
tities. Opiates,  and  other  antifpafmodic  medicines, 
are  moft  proper.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  valerian  or 
penny- royal  tea,  every  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the 
fymptottis  abate.  Eafe,  chearfulnels,  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  are  here  of  the  greateft  import- 
ance. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  acrid  or  poifon- 
ous  fubftances  taken  into  the'  ftomach,  the  patient 
muft  drink  large  quantities  of  diluting  liquors,  with 

U oil 

* We  would  confider  the  potio  cretacea,  or  the  chalk  julep,  as 
being  a gentle  altringent,  a preferable  remedy  in  this  cafe.  It  may 
bt  given  in  dotes  of  two  or  three  tea-fpconfuls,  to  be  repeated  after 
each  evacuation.  Where  this  medicine  is  not  conveniently  to  be 
had,  a tea-fpoonful  of  fine  powdered  chalk  may  be  mix:d  in  a tea- 
cupful of  water-gruel,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  this  given  occafioflally. 
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oil  or  fat  broths,  to  promote  vomiting  and  purging1. 
Afterwards,  if  the  bowels  are  inflamed,  bleeding 
will  be  neceflury.  Small  dofes  of  laudanum  may 
likewife  be  taken  to  remove  the  fpafms  and  the 
irritation  of  the  bowels. 

When  gouty  matter,  repelled  from  the  extremi- 
ties, occafions  a loofenefs,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be 
Hopped,  but  promoted  by  gentle  dofes  of  rhubarb, 
or  other  mild  purgatives.  The  gouty  mutter  is 
likewife  to  be  foiicited  to  the  extremities  by  warm 
fomentations  and  cataplafms.  And  the  perfpira- 
tion  ought  to  be  promoted  by  warm  diluting  li- 
quors ; as  wine- whey  with  fpirits  of  hartlhorn,  or 
a few  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it. 

When  a loofenefs  proceeds  from  worms,  fuch 
medicines  ought  to  be  ufed  as  kill  or  carry  off 
thefe  vermin ; as  powder  of  tin,  with  purges  of 
rhubarb  and  calomel,  &c.  The  proper  dofes  of 
thefe  medicines  will  be  pointed  out  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  difeafes  occalioned  by  worms. 

A loofenefs  is  often  occafloned  by  had  water. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  generally  proves, 
epidemical.  When  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
this  or  any  other  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of 
unw'holefome  water,  it  ought  immediately  to  be 
changed,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  it  may  be 
corrected  by  mixing  with  it  quicklime,  chalk,  or 
the  like. 

In  people  wliofe  flomachs  are  weak,  violent  exer- 
cife  immediately  after  meals  will  occafion  a loofe- 
nefs. Though  the  cure  of  this  is  obvious,  yet  it 
wall  be  proper,  befides  avoiding  violent  exercife,  to 
ufe  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to  brace  and  ftrengthen 
the  flomach,  as  infufions  of  the  bark,  with  other 
bitter  and  aflringent  medicines,  in  white  wine. 
The  perfon  ought  likewife  to  take  frequently  a 
glafs  or  turn  of  old  red  port,  or  good  claret. 

Perrons  who,  from  a peculiar  wealcnefs,  or  too 
' great 
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ereat  an  irritability  of  the  bowels,  are  liable  to  fre- 
quent returns  of  this  difeafe,  Ihould  live  tempe- 
rately, avoiding  crude  fummer-  fruits,  all  unwhole- 
fome  food,  and  meats  of  hard  digeftion.  They 
ought  like  wife  to  beware  of  cold,  moifture,  or 
whatever  may  obftrud  the  perfpiration,  and  fhould 
wear  flannel  next  their  fkin.  All  violent  paffions 
of  the  mind,  as  tear,  anger,  &-c.  are  likewile  care- 
fully to  be  avoided. 
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This  difeafe  prevails  in  the  fpring  and  autumn. 
It  is  very  infedious,  and  otten  epidemical.  I hole 
perfons  are  mod  liable  to  it  who  are  much  expofed 
to  the  night-air,  or  who  live  in  places  where  the 
air  is  confined  and  unwholefome.  Hence  it  often 
proves  fatal  in  camps,  on  fhipboard,  in  jails,  hofpi- 
tals,  and  fuch  like  places. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  be  occafioned 

by  any  thing  that  obftruds  the  perfpiration,  or 
renders  the  humours  putrid  ; as  damp  beds,  wet 
clothes,  unwholefome  diet,  air,  &c.  But  it  is  mod 
frequently  communicated  by  intedion.  This  ought 
to  make  people  extremely  cautious  in  going  near 
fuch  perfons  as  labour  under  the  difeafe.  Even 
the  fmell  of  the  patient’s  excrements  has  been 
known  to  communicate  the  infedion. 

SYMPTOMS. It  is  known  by  a flux  of  the 

belly  attended  with  violent  pain  of  the  bowels,  a 
conftant  inclination  to  go  to  (tool,  and  generally 
lefs  or  more  of  blood  in  the  {tools.  It  begins,  like 
other  fevers,  with  chillnefs,  lofs  of  ftrength,  a 
quick  pulfe,  great  thirft,  and  an  inclination  to  vo- 
mit. The  (tools  are  at  firlt  greafy  or  frothy,  after- 

U 2 wards 
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wards  they  are  ftreaked  with  blood,  and,  at  laft, 
have  frequently  the  appearance  of  pure  blood' 
mixed  with  fmall  filaments,  or  bits  of  Ikin.  Some- 
times, however,  there  is  no  blood  in  the  ftools 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  When 
the  patient  goes  to  ftool,  he  feels  a bearing  down, 
as  if  the  whole  bowels  were  falling  out,  and  fome- 
timcs  a part  of  the  inteftine  is  adualiy  protruded, 
which  proves  exceeding  troublefome,  efpecially  in 
children. 

This  difeafe  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  diar- 
rhoea or  loofenels,  by  the  acute  pain  of  the  bowels, 
and  the  blood  which  generally  appears  in  the 
ftools  *.  It  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  cholera 
morbus  by  its  not  being  attended  with  fuch  violent 
and  frequent  fits  of  vomiting,  &-c.  . 

When  the  dyfentery  attacks  the  old,  the  deli- 
cate, or  fuch  as  have  been  wafted  by  fcorbutic, 
confumptive,  or  other  lingering  difeafes,  it  gene- 
rally proves  fatal.  Vomiting  and  hiecuping  are 
bad  figns,  as  they  fliew  an  inflammation  of  the  fto- 
mach.  When  the  ftools  have  an  exceedingly  difa- 
greeable  fmell,  are  green,  black,  or  mixed  with 
fmall  glandular  fubftances,  or  bits  of  fkin,  the  dan- 
ger is  great.  It  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom  when 
clyfters  are  immediately  returned ; but  ftill  more 
fo,  when  the  paflage  is  fo  obftinately  ftiut,  that 
they  cannot  be  injedted.  A weak  pulfe,  coldnefs 
of  the  extremities,  with  difficulty  of  fwallowing, 
and  convulfions,  are  figns  of  approaching  death. 

REGIMEN. Nothing  is  of  more  importance 

in  this  difeafe  than  cleanlinefs.  It  contributes 

greatly 

* The  two  difeafes,  we  believe,  may  in  general  be  better  dif. 
tinguifhed  by  the  appearance  of  the  ftools.  In  dyfentery,  the  ftools 
are  generally  fmall  in  quantity,  and  confift,  atfirft,  moftly  of  mucus 
or  of  blood,  or  of  a mixture  of  the  two;  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  natural  foeces  are  commonly  retained.  In  diarrhoea,  the  dif. 
charge  confifts  moftly  of  feculent  matter,  only  in  a more  fluid  form 
than,  ufual. 
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greatly  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient,  and  no  left 
to  the  fafety  of  fuels  as  attend  him.  In  all, con- 
tagious  difeafes  the  danger  is  mcreafed,  and  the 
in  fed  ion  fpread,  by  the  negied  of  cleanlmefs ; but 
in  none  more  than  in  this.  Every  thing  a. out  the 
patient  ihould  be  frequently  changed.  I he  excre- 
ments fhould  never  be  differed  to  continue  in  his 
chamber,  but  removed  immediately,  and  buried 
under  ground.  A conftant  ftream  of  frefti  air 
Ihould  be  admitted  into  the  chamber;  and  u 
ought  frequently  to  be  fprinkled  with  vinegar,  juice 
of  lemon,  or  iome  other  ftrong  acid. 

The  patient  mnft  not  be  difcouraged,  but  his 
fpirits  kept  up  in  hopes  of  u cure.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  render  any  putrid  difeafe  moital,  than  the 
fears  and  appreheniions  of  the  lick.  Ail  difeafes 
of  this  nature  have  a tendency  to  fink  and  deprefs 
the  fpirits;  and  when  that  is  increased  by  teais  and 
alarms  from  thofe  whom  the  patient  believes  to  be 
perfons  of  ikill,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  word  ef- 
fects. 

A flannel  veil  worn  next  the  fkin  has  o^ten  a 
very  good  effedt  in  a dyfentery.  This  promotes 
the  perfpiration  without  greatly  heating  the  body. 
Great  caution,  however,  is  necefiary  in  leaving  it 
off.  I have  often  known  a dyfentery  brought  on 
by  imprudently  throwing  off  a flannel  v.eft  before 
the  feafon  was  fufficiently  hot.  For  whatever  pur- 
pose this  piece  of  drefs  be  worn,  it  Ihould  nevei  be 
left  off  but  in  a warm  feafon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  greateft  attention  muff  be  paid 
to  the  patient’s  diet.  Flefli,  fifli,  and  every  thing 
that  has  a tendency  to  turn  putrid  or  rancid  on  the 
ftomach,  mud  be  abftained  from.  Apples  boiled 
in  milk,  water- pap,  and  plain  light  pudding,  with 
broth  made  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animals,  may 
be  eat.  Jelly-broth  not  only  anfwers  the  purpofe 
of  food,  but  likewife  of  medicine.  I have  often 
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known  dyfenteries  cured  by  it,  after  pompous  me- 
dicines had  proved  ineffb&ual  *. 

Another  kind  of  food  very  proper  in  the  dyfen- 
tery,  which  may  be  ufed  by  fuch  as  cannot  take 
the  broth  mentioned  above,  is  made  by  boiling  a 
few  handfuls  of  fine  flower,  tied  in  a cloth,  for  fix 
or  feven  hours,  till  it  becomes  as  hard  as  ftarch. 
Two  or  three  table-fpoonfuls  of  this  may  be  grated 
down,  and  boiled  in  fuch  a quantity  of  new  milk 
and  water  as  to  be  of  the  thicknefs  of  pap.  This 
may  be  fweetened  to  the  patient’s  tafte,  and  taken 
for  his  ordinary  food  f . 

The  patient  may  like  wife  be  allowed  to  eat  freely 
of  moll  kinds  of  good  ripe  fruit  j as  apples,  grapes, 
currant -berries,  ftrawberries,  &c.  Thefe  may  ei- 
ther be  eat  raw  or  boiled,  with  or  without  milk, 

as 

* The  manner  of  making  this  broth  is,  to  take  a fheep's  head  and 
feet,  with  the  ikin  upon  them,  and  to  burn  the  wool  off  with  a hot 
iron,  in  the  manner  they  do  in  Scotland.  Afterwards  to  boil  them 
till  ;he  broth  is  quite  a jelly.  A little  cinnamon  or  mace  may  be 
added  to  give  the  broth  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  the  patient  may 
take  a little  of  it  warm  with  toafted  bread,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
A clylter  of  it  may  likewife  be  given  twice  a-day.  Such  as  cannot 
ufe  the  broth  made  in  this  way,  may  have  the  head  and  feet  ikinned ; 
but  wc  have  reafon  to  believe  that  this  hurts  the  medicine.  It  is  not 
our  bufmefs  here  to  reafon  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  medi- 
cines, otherwife  this  might  be  {hewn  to  poffefs  virtues  every  way 
fuited  to  the  cure  of  a djfentery  which  does  not  proceed  from  a pu- 
trid date  of  the  humours.  One  thing  we  know,  which  is  preferable 
to  all  reafoning,  that  whole  families  have  often  been  cured  by  it, 
after  they  had  ufed  many  other  medicines  in  vain.  It  will,  however, 
be  proper  that  the  patient  take  a vomit,  and  a dofe  or  two  of  rhu. 
barb,  before  he  begins  to  ufe  the  broth.  It  will  likewife  be  neceffary 
to  continue  the  ufe  of  it  for  a confiderable  time,  and  to  make  it  the 
principal  food. 

I The  learned  Dr  Rutherford,  late  profeffor  of  medicine  in  the 
univerfitv  of  Edinburgh,  ufed  to  mention  this  medicine  in  his  public 
leisures  with  great  encomiums.  He  diredled  it  to  be  made  by  tying 
three  or  four  handfuls  of  the  fined  flower,  as  tight  as  poflible,  in  a 
linen  rag,  afterwards  to  dip  it  frequently  in  water,  and  to  dridge  the 
outfide  with  flower  till  a cake  or  crud  be  formed  around  it,  which 
prevents  the  water  from  foaking  into  it  while  boiling.  It  is  then  to 
be  boiled  till  it  becomes  a hard  dry  ir.afs,  as  diredled  above.  This  will 
not  only  anlwer  the  purpofe  of  food,  but  may  likewife  be  given,  irv 
plyders. 
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a,  the  patient  chufes.  the  prejudice  agaioft  fruit 
in  this  difeafe  is  fo  great  that  many  believe  il t^o  be 
the  common  caufe  of  dyfentenes.  Ihis,  howe\ei, 

L an  egregious  miftake.  Both  reafon  and  expe- 
rience ihevv,  that  good  fruit  is  one  ofthe  ^^j 
cines,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  moil 
dangerous  kind  of  dyfentery.  In  a dyfentery  an- 
fing  from  a putrid  date  of  the  humours  taut  is  m 
every  refpeft  calculated  to  counterad  that  ten- 
dency to  putrefaction,  from  whence  all  the  danger 
proceeds.  The  patient  in  fuch  a cate  ought  there- 
fore to  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he  pteales, 

provided  it  be  good  *.  . . 

The  moft  proper  drink  in  this  diforder  is  whey.  _ 

The  dyfentery  has  often  been  cured  by  the  ufe  ot 
clear  whey  alone.  If  may  be  taken  botn  tor 
drink,  and  in  form  of  clyfter.  When  whey  can- 
not  be  had,  barley  water  tharpened  with  cream  ot 
tartar  may  be  drank,  or  a decodion  of  barley  and 
tamarinds  ; two  ounces  of  the  former  and  one  or 
the  latter  may  be  boiled  in  two  Knglith  quarts  o;. 
water  to  one.  Warm  water,  water  gruel,  or  water 
wherein  hot  iron  has  been  frequently  quenched, 
are  all  very  proper,  and  may  be  drank  in  turns. 
Camomile- tea,  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it,  is  an  • 
exceeding  proper  drink.  It  both  flrengthens  the 

ftomach, 
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* I lately  attended  a young  gentleman  who  had  been  feized  wU.i 
a dvfentetv  in  North  America.  All  means  had  been  tried  for  his  re- 
lief but  to  no  purpofe.  At  length,  tired  out  with  difappomtments 
from  medicine,  and  reduced  to  ikin  and  bene,  he  came  over  to  Bri- 
tain, rather  with  a view  to  die  among  his  relations  than  with  ary 
hopes  of  a cure.  After  trying  fundry  medicines  here  with  no  better 
i'uccefs  than  abroad,  I adviled  him  to  leave  off  the  pfe  of  drugs,  and. 
to  Hull  entirely  to  a diet  of  milk  and  fruits,  with  gentle  exerci.e. 
Strawberries  were  the  only  fruit  he  could  procu.e  at  that  leaiou. 
Thefe  he  eat  with  milk  twice,  and  lometimes  thrice  a-day.  Ihe 
confequence  was,  that  in  a fnort  time  his  flools  were  reduced  from 
upwards  of  twenty  in  a day,  to  three  or  four,  and  lorr.etimes  not  io 
manv.  He  ufed  the  other  fruits  as  they  came  in,  and  was,  in  a few 
weeks,  fo  well  as  to  leave  the'part  of  the  countiy  where  I was,  with 
ft  view  to  return  to  America, 
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ks  antifePtic  quality  tends  to  pre- 
M#T?J^rTi?CatIOn  °f  the  ,)owels. 

eafe  it  is  1*  the  beSinning  of  this  dif- 

Ws  V *T  neceflar^  t0  cleanfe  the  firft  paf- 
niufl  h/-°  hlS  Pi1!'P0fe’  a vomit  of  ipecacoanha 

mile  tea  S1VQ,n>  and  Wr0Ught  off  with  weak  camo- 
le-tea  Strong  vomits  are  feldom  neceffary  here 

A fcruple  or  at  mod  half  a dram  of  ipecacoanha' 

is  generally  fufficient  for  an  adult,  and  fometimes 

'vomi7  heTfgrTns  w,]1  fuffice*  The  da^ after  thO 

be  mken  rf  * T tW°  TmPles  of  rhubarb  muft 

be  taken.  This  dofe  may  be  repeated  every  other 

day.  for  two  or  three  times.  Afterwards  fmall  dofes 

ipecacoanha  may  be  taken  for  fome  time.  Two 

or  three  grains  of  the  powder  may  be  mixed  in  a 

table-fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies,  and  takeq 

three  times  a-day. 

Thefe  evacuations,  and  the  regimen  prefcribed 
above,  will  feldom  fail  to  perform  the  cure.  Should 
i , however,  happen  otherwife,  the  following  a- 
nringent  medicines  mult  be  ufed. 

A clyfter  of  ftarch  or  fat  mutton-broth,  with 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum  in  it* 
may  be  adminiflered  twice  a-day.  At  the  fame 
time,  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce 
o gum-tragacantb,  may  be  diflolved  in  an  Englifh 
pint  of  barley-water,  over  a flow  fire,  and  a table- 
fpoonful  of  it  taken  every  hour. 

If  thefe  have  not  the  defired  effect,  the  patient 
may  take,  four  times  a-day,  about  the  bulk  of  a 
nutmeg  of  the  Japonic  conftttion , drinking  after  it 
a tea-cupful  of  ' the  deception  of  logwood ; which 
may  be  thus  made  : 

Boil  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  fhavings  of  log- 
wood in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to  one  ; to- 
wards 

* Laudanum,  to  have  any  falutary  effeft  in  this  complaint,  fhoultj 
pe  given  in  two  or  three  times  the  quantity  that  is  here  mentioned. 
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wards  the  end,  add  two  drams  of  cinnamon-bark. 
This  deco&ion  gives  the  {tools  a re ddifli  colour, 
which  is  fometimes  miftaken  for  blood.  yVe  men- 
tion this  circumitance  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
being  alarmed  at  their  appearance. 

Some  have  treated  dyfenteries  very  fuceeisrully, 
by  giving  the  patient  white  wax  difiolved  in  milk. 
Others  extol  the  virtues  of  the  Connejfi  root,  the  Si- 
maruba.  bark,  &-c.  for  the  cure  of  this  dileale. 
When  other  medicines  fail,  tftefe  ftrong  altrin- 
gents  may  be  tried  ; but  we  hope  they  will  feldom 
be  found  necelfary.  At  any  rate,  aftringent,  or 
binding  medicines,  never  are  to  be  ufed  till  proper 
evacuations  have  been  premifed,  otfcerwife  they 
will  fix  the  difeafe  inftead  of  removing  it. 

Perfons  who  have  been  cured  of  this  difeafe  are 
very  liable  to  relapfe;  to  prevent  which,  great  cir- 
cumfpe&ion  with  refpect  to  diet  is  neceflary.  The 
patient  mull:  abftain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine  ; but  he 
muft  drink  no  kind  of  malt-liquor.  He  muft  like- 
wife  abftain  from  animal  food,  as  filb  and  flefh, 
and  muft  live  principally  upon  milk  and  vege- 
tables. 

Gentle  exercife  and  wholefome  air  are  likewife 
of  importance.  The  patient  fiiould  go  to  the 
country  as  foon  as  his  ilrength  will  permit,  and 
Ihould  take  exercife  daily  on  horfeback,  or  in  a 
machine.  He  may  likewife  ufe  bitters  infufed  in 
wine  or  brandy,  and  may  drink  twice  a-d^y  a gill 
of  lime-water,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  new 
milk. 

When  dyfenteries  prevail,  we  would  recommend 
a ftritt  attention  to  cleanlinefs,  a fpare  u(e  of  ani- 
mal food,  and  the  free  ufe  of  found  ripe  fruits,  and 
other  vegetables.  The  night-air  is  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  all  communication  with  the  lick. 
Bad  fmells  are  likewife  to  be  fhunned,  efpecially 

thofe 
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thofe  which  a rife  from  putrid  animal  fubdances. 
me  omce-houfes  where  the  fick  go  are  very  dan- 
gerous. Nothing  is  more  apt  to  occafion  the  dif- 
eale  than  being  greatly  afraid  of  it. 

When  the  fird  fymptoms  of  the  dyfentery  ap- 
pear, the  patient  ought  immediately  to  take  a vo- 
mit, to  go  to  bed,  and  drink  plentifully  of  weak 
warm  liquor,  to  promote  a fweat.  This,  with  a 
cole  or  two  of  rhubarb,  would  often  carry  off  the 
diieafe  at  the  beginning.  In  countries  where  dy- 
senteries prevail,  we  would  advife  fuch  as  are  liable 
to  them  to  take  either  a vomit  or  a dole  of  phyfic 
eveiy  fpring  and  autumn,  as  a preventive. 

There  are  fundry  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  as 
the  LIENTERY  and  COELIAC  PASSION, 
which,  though  lefs  dangerous  than  the  dyfentery, 
yet  merit  consideration.  Thefe  difeafes  generally 
proceed  from  a relaxed  date  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
tedines,  which  is  fcmetimes  fo  great,  that  the  food 
palies  through  them  without  almod  any  fenfible 
‘'Iteration  • and  the  patient  dies  merely  from  the 
want  of  nourishment. 


When  the  lientery  or  coeliac  paffion  fucceed  a 
dyfentery,  they  often  prove  fatal.  They  are  al- 
ways dangerous  in  old  age,  efpecially  when  the 
conflitution  has  been  broken  by  excefs  or  acute 
difeaies.  If  the  flools  be  very  frequent  and  quite 
crude,  third;  great,  with  little  urine,  the  mouth  ul- 
cerated, and  the  face  marked  with  fpots  of  dif- 
ferent ^clours,  the  danger  is  very  great. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  is  in  general  the 
fame  as  in  the  dyfentery  *.  In  all  obdinate  fluxes 
of  the  belly,  from  whatever  caufe,  the  cure  mud 
ue  attempted,  by  did  cleaning  the  domach  and 

bowels 


* It  may  be  necefiary  to  obferve  here,  that  in  tbe  lientery,  purges, 
or  even  laxatives  of  the  mildeit  quality,  are  abfolutely  pernicious ; 
?nd  that  opiates  and  ajlringents,  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  cafe,  are  alone  to  be  depended  oh. 
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bowels  with  gentle  vomits  and  purges  After- 
wards  i'ucb  a diet  as  has  a tendency  to  brace  and 
ftrenethen  the  bowels,  with  opiates  and  aftringent 
medicines  will  generally  perfed  the  cure. 

This  observation  likewife  holds  with  reLped  to  a 
TENESMUS,  or  frequent  defire  of  going  to  itool. 
It  refembles  the  dyfentery  fo  much,  both  in  its- 
fymptoms  and  method  of  cure,  that  we  think  it 

needlefs  to  infill  upon  it. 


OF  A DIABETES,  OR  EXCESSIVE  DISCHARGE 

OF  URINE. 


The  diabetes  may  be  called  a flux  of  the  kid- 
neys. It  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  among  young 
people  ; but  I have  often  known  it  happen  to  la- 
bourers in  the  decline  of  liie,  elpecially  thote  who 
followed  the  more  violent  employments,  and  who 
had  been  hard  drinkers  in  their  youth. 

CAUSES. A diabetes  is  often  the  confe- 


quence  of  acute  difeafes,  as  fevers,  fluxes,  &c. 
where  the  patient  has  fuffered  ^xceflive  evacua- 
tions ; it  may  alio  be  occafioned  by  excefiive  fa- 
tigue, as  riding  long  journeys  upon  a hard-trotting 
horfe,  carrying  heavy  burdens,  running,  &c.  It 
may  be  brought  on  by  the  ufe  of  ftrong  ilimulating 
diuretic  medicines,  as  tindure  of  cantharides,  Spi- 
rits of  turpentine,  and  fuch  like.  It  is  often  the 
effed  of  drinking  large  quantities  of  mineral  wa- 
ters. Many  imagine  that  thefe  will  do  them  no 
fervice  unlefs  they  be  drank  in  large  quantities, 
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by  which  miftake  it  happens,  that  they  often  oc- 
, ion  woric  difeafes  than  thole  they  were  taken  to 

i • In  a word,  this  dileale  may  either  proceed 
Irom  too  great  a laxity  of  the  organs  which  fecrete 
the  urine,  from  fomething  that  Simulates  the  kid- 
neys  too  much,  or  from  a thin  diffolved  Hate  of 

• 1S  ’ Y 1IC^  raabes  too  great  a quantity  of  it 
run  °n  by  the  urinary  pafTa^es. 

SYMPTOMS. In  a diabetes  the  urine  ge- 

nerally exceeds  in  quantity  all  the  liquid  food  a°nd 
drink  which  the  patient  takes.  It  is  thin  and  pale 
of  a fweetifh  talle,  and  an  agreeable  fmell.  The 
patient  has  a continual  third,  with  fome  degree  of 
fever;  his  mouth  is  dry,  and  he  fpits  frequently  a 
frothy  ipittle.  The  flrength  fails,  the  appetite 
decays,  and  the  flefh  wades  away  till  the  patient 
is  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone.  There  is  a heat  of 
the  bowels ; and  frequently  the  loins,  tedicles,  and 
feet  are  fwelled. 


This  difeafe  may  fometimes  be  cured  at  the  be- 
ginning ; but  after  it  has  continued  long,  the 
cure  becomes  very  difficult.  In  drunkards,  and 
very  old  people,  a cure  is  not  to  be  expefted. 

REGIMEN Every  thing'that  /Emulates  the 

unnary  paflages,  or  tends  to  relax  the  habit,  mud 
be  avoided.  The  patient  fhould  live  chiefly  on 
lolid  food..  His  third  may  be  quenched  with  acids, 
as  forrel,  juice  of  lemon,  or  vinegar.  The  muci- 
laginous vegetables,  as  rice,  fago,  and  falep,  with 
milk,  are  the  moft  proper  food.  Of  animal  fub- 
dances,  fhell-fifh  are  to  be  preferred,  as  oyders, 
crabs,  &-c. 

The  drink  may  be  Bridol- water.  When  that 
cannot  be  obtained,  lime-water  with  milk  may 
be  drank.  This  will  be  better,  if  an  ounce  of 
gum-arabic  be  didolved  in  every  pound  of  it. 
I he  white  decoction,  with  idnglals  difiolved  in  it, 

is 
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is  like  wife  a very  proper  drink.  It  is  made  by 
boiling  two  ounces  of  calcined  hartfhorn,  and  hali 
an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  in  three  Englifli  pints  ct 
water,  to  two,  and  afterwards  {training  it. 

The  patient  ought  daily  to  take  exercile,  but  it 
fhould  be  fo  gentle  as  not  to  fatigue  him.  He 
Ihould  lie  upon  a hard  bed  or  matrefs.  Nothing 
hurts  the  kidneys  more  than  lying  too  foft.  A 
warm  dry  air,  the  ule  of  the  flefh-brufli,  and  every 
thing  that  promotes  perfpiration,  is  of  fervice. 
For  this  reafon,  the  patient  ought  to  wear  flannel 
next  his  Ikin.  A large  ftrengthening  plafter  may 
be  applied  to  the  back  ; or,  what  will  anfwer  the 
fame  end,  a broad  girdle  may  be  worn  about  the 
loins. 

MEDICINE. Gentle  purges,  if  the  patient 

be  not  too  much  weakened  by  the  diieaie,  have  a 
good  effect.  They  tend  to  promote  a flux  of  the 
humouis,  towards  the  inteftines,  and  of  courfe  to 
leffen  the  difcharge  by  the  kidneys.  They  may 
conlift  of  rhubarb,  with  cardamum-feeds,  or  any 
other  fpiceries,  infufed  in  wine,  and  may  be  taken 
in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  belly  gently 
open. 

The  patient  muff  next  have  recourfe  to  aftrin- 
gents  and  corroborants.  Half  a dram  of  powder, 
made  of  equal  parts  of  allum,  and  the  gum  called 
dragon's  blood , may  be  taken  four  times  a- day,  or 
oftener  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  The  allum 
muff  firft  be  melted  in  a crucible  ; afterwards  they 
may  both  be  pounded  together.  Along  with 
every  dofe  of  this  powder,  the  patient  may  take  a 
tea-cupful  of  the  tin&ure  of  rofes.  It  is  made  by 
infufing  in  a ftone-ware  veffel,  for  four  hours,  an 
ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  red  rofes,  with  one 
dram  of  fpirit  of  vitriol,  in  two  Englifli  pints  of 
boiling  water.  Afterwards  the  tindlure  may  be 

filtered, 
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fiUered,  and  four  or  five  ounces  of  white  ffio-a* 
added  to  it.  xuocl* 

* r*  v?e  Patknt’s  ftomach  cannot  bear  the  allmn 

!!!  thftarCre’  Wch7  may  be  made  of  k>  and  taken 
i the  dole  of  three  or  four  ounces,  three  times 

a-day  Phe  allum-whey  is  prepared  by  boiling 
two  Englilh  quarts  of  milk  over  a flow  fire,  with 
three  drams  of  allum,  till  it  be  turned  into  whey 
Opiates  are  of  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  even 
though  the  patient  reds  well.  They  take  off  fpat'm 
and  irritation,  and  at  the  fame  time  leflen  the 
loice  oi  the  circulation.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of 
liquid  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  the  pa- 
tient’s drink,  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

The  belt  corroborants  which  we  know,  are  the 
J eluits  bark  and  wine.  A dram  of  bark  may  be 
taken  in  a glals  ot  red  port  or  claret,  three  times 
a-day.  The  medicine  will  be  more  efficacious, 
and  lefs  difagreeable,  if  fifteen  or  twenty  drops 
or  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol  be  added  to  every  dofe. 
Such  as  cannot  take  the  bark  in  fubftance,  may 
ule  the  decodtion,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
ot  red  wine,  and  fliarpened  as  above 

There  is  a difeafe  pretty  incident  to  labouring 
people  in  the  decline  of  life,  called  an  INCON- 
IINENCr  of  urine.  I his  differs  entirely  from  a 
diabetes,  as  the  water  paffes  off  involuntarily  by 
diops,  and  does  not  exceed  the  ufual  quantity. 
This  difeale  is  rather  troublefome  than  dangerous. 
It  is  owing  to  a relaxation  of  the  fphinder  of  the 
bladder,  and  is  often  the  effect  of  a palfy.  Some- 
times it  proceeds  from  hurts,  or  injuries  occafioned 
by  blows,  bruifes,  preternatural  labours,  &c.  Some- 
times 

* The  molt  fuccefsful  method  of  treating  this  difeafe  at  p:  efent  feeros 
to  be,  to  reftrift  the  patient  folely  to  a diet  of  animal  food,  with  as 
fmall  a proportion  of  bread  as  pollible.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  ani- 
mal food,  (fyell-hlh,  as  oyllers,  fecm  particularly  ferviccable.” 
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times  it  is  the  effect  of  a fever.  It  may  likewife 
be  occafioned  by  a long  ufe  of  ftrong  diuretics,  or 
of  ftimulating  medicines  injedted  into  the  bladdei. 

This  difeafe  may  be  mitigated  by  the  ufe  of 
aftringent  and  corroborating  medicines  inch  as 
have  been  mentioned  above  ; but  we  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  feen  it  cured  *. 


OF  A SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  a fuppreflion 
of  urine  may  proceed  from  various  caufes,  as  an 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys  or  bladdei,  I mall 
Hones  or  gravel  lodged  in  the  urinary  paflages, 
hard  faeces  lying  in  the  rectum , a ipafm  or  con- 
traction of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  clotted  blood 
in  the  bladder,  a fwelling  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins,  &c. 

Some  of  thefe  cafes  require  the  ca'thater,  both 
to  remove  the  obftru&ing  matter,  and  to  draw  off 
the  urine;  but  as  this  inftrument  can  only  be 
managed  with  fafety  by  perfons  (killed  in  lurgery, 
we  fhall  fay  nothing  further  of  its  ufe. 

We  would  chiefly  recommend,  in  all  obftruc- 
tions  of  urine,  fomentations  and  evacuations.  If 
the  patient  be  young,  of  a full  habit,  and  if  his 
pulfe  be  hard,  frequent  bleeding  will  be  neceffary, 

efpecially 

* A machine  made  of  tin,  and  properly  adapted  to  the  infide  of 
the  patient’s  thigh,  may  be  worn  without  much  inconvenience  ; and 
by  lerving  as  a receptacle  to  the  urine,  will  contribute  much  to  his 
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especially  where  there  are  fymptoms  of  a topical  in- 
flammation. Bleeding  in  this  cafe,  not  only  a- 
bates  the  fever,  by  leffening  the  force  of  the  cir- 
culation, but,  ,by  relaxing  the  folids,  takes  off  the 
ipaim  or  ftncture  upon  the  veilels,  which  occafioned 
the  obftrudlion. 


After  bleeding,  fomentations  mud  be  ufed. 
1 hele  may  either  confid  of  warm  water  alone,  or 
ot  decodhons  of  mild  vegetables ; as  mallows  ca- 
momile-flowers, &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  thefe  may 
either  be  applied  to  the  part  affeded,  or  a large 
bladder,  filled  with  the  decodtion,  may  be  kept 
continually  upon  it.  Some  put  the  herbs  them- 
felves  into  a flannel- bag,  and  apply  them  to  the 
part,  which  is  far  from  being  a bad  method. 
Thefe  continue  longer  warm  than  cloths  dipped 
in  the  decoction,  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  the 
part  equally  moiit. 

In  all  obftrudtions  of  urine,  the  belly  ought  to 
be  kept  open.  This  is  not,  however,  to  be  at- 
tempted by  brilk  purgatives,  but  by  emollient  cly- 
Iters,  or  gentle  infufions  ot  fenna  and  manna. 
Clyfiers  in  this  cafe,  not  only  open  the  belly,  but 
anfwer  the  purpole  ef  an  internal  fomentation, 
and  greatly  aflift  in  removing  fpafms  of  the  blad- 
der, &c. 


The  food  mud  be  light,  and  taken  in  ftnall 
quantities.  The  drink  may  be  weak  broth,  or 
decodtions  and  infufions  of  mucilaginous  vege- 
tables, as  marlh-mallow  roots,  lime-tree  buds,  &c. 
A tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre,  or  a 
dram  of  Caftile  foap,  may  be  frequently  put  into 
the  patient’s  drink- ; and  if  there  be  no  inflamma- 
tion, he  may  drink  fmall  gin-punch  without  acid. 

In  a fupprefiion  of  urine,  nature  often  attempts 
to  relieve  the  patient  by  a fweat,  loofenefs,  fpit- 
ting,  gulping  up  of  clear  wrater  from  the  ftomach, 
&c.  Thefe  difcharges  ought  not  to  be  fupprefled, 

but 
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but  encouraged,  as  the  patient’s  life  often  depends 
on  them. 

Perfons  fubjedl  to  a luppreffion  of  urine,  ought 
to  live  very  temperate.  Their  diet  Ihould  oe  light, 
and  their  liquor  diluting.  They  ought  to  avoid 
all  acids,  and  wines  that  abound  with  tartar ; they 
Ihould  like  wife  take  plenty  of  exercife,  lie  hard, 
and  avoid  ftudy  and  fedentary  occupations. 


OF  COSTIVENESS. 

No  perfon  can  long  enjoy  good  health,  who 
does  not  go  regularly  to  ftool.  There  is,  however, 
a very  great  difference  of  perfons  in  this  refpedt, 
fome  being  able  to  bear  coitivenefs  much  longer 
than  others.  We  do  not  here  mean  to  treat  of 
thofe  aftri&ions  of  the  bowels,  which  are  the 
fymptoms  of  difeafes,  as  in  the  colic,  the  iliac 
paffion,  &c.  but  only  to  take  notice  of  that  in- 
frequency of  ftools  which  fometimes  happens,  and 
which,  in  fome  particular  conftitutions,  may  occa- 
fion  difeafes. 

Coitivenefs  may  proceed  from  drinking  rough 
red  wines,  or  other  aftringent  liquors;  too  much 
exercife,  efpecially  on  horfeback  : It  may  like- 
wile  proceed  from  a long  ufe  of  cold  inlipid  food, 
which  does  not  Sufficiently  llimulate  the  inteftines. 
Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  the  bile  not  defcendingto 
the  inteftines,  as  in  the  jaundice ; and  at  other 
times  it  proceeds  from  difeafes  of  the  inteftines 
them  Selves,  as  a palfv,  fpafms,  tumors,  a cold  dry 
ftate  oi  the  inteftines,  &-c. 
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When  coftivenefs  is  conftitutional,  it  may  be 
borne  a long  time  without  any  bad  effe&s ; but 
when  it  proceeds  from  an  inflammation  or  tumor 
in  the  inteflines,  it  is  dangerous.  Coftivenefs, 
when  long  continued,  is  apt  to  occafion  pains  of 
the  head,  vomiting,  colics,  &c.  It  is  peculiarly 
hurtful  to  hypochondriac  and  hyfteric  perfons,  as 
it  generates  wind  and  other  grievous  fymptoms. 

Perfons  who  are  liable  to  be  coftive,  fhould  live 
upon  a moiftening  and  laxative  diet,  as  roafted  or 
boiled  apples,  pears,  ftewed  prunes,  raifins,  gruels 
with  currants,  butter,  honey,  and  fugar,  &c. 
Green  broths  with  fpinage,  leeks,  and  other  foft 
pot-herbs,  are  likewife  proper.  Rye-bread,  or  that 
which  is  made  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and  rye  to- 
gether, ought  to  be  eat.  No  perfon  troubled  with 
coftivenefs,  fhould  eat  wheat-bread  alone,  efpe- 
cially  that  which  is  made  of  fine  flower.  The  beft 
bread  for  keeping  the  belly  foluble  is,  what  the 
Englilh  call  mejlin.  It  is  made  of  equal  parts  of 
wheat  and  rye ; or  more  commonly  of  two  parts 
of  the  former,  to  one  of  the  latter. 

Coftivenefs  is  increafed  by  keeping  the  body  too 
warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the  per- 
fpiration;  as  wearing  flannel,  lying  too  long  a-bed, 
&c.  Intenfe  thought,  and  a ledentary  life,  are 
likewife  hurtful.  All  the  fecrations  and  excre- 
tions are  promoted  by  moderate  exercife  without 
doors,  and  by  a gay,  chearful,  fprightly  temper  of 
mind. 

The  drink  fhould  be  of  an  opening  quality. 
All  ardent  fpirits,  auftere  and  aftringent  wines,  as 
port,  claret,  &c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt-li- 
quor that  is  fine,  and  of  a moderate-  ftrengt-b,  is 
very  proper.  Butter-milk,  whey,  and  other  wa- 
tery liquors,  are  likewife  proper,  and  may  be  drank 
in  turns,  as  the  patient’s  inclination  dire&s. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  are  troubled  with  coftivenefs,  ought, 
if  pofiible,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  conftant 
ufe  of  medicines  for  that  purpofe  is  attended  with 
many  inconveniences,  and  often  writh  bad  confe- 
quences*.  1 never  knew  any  one  get  into  a habit 
of  taking  medicine  for  keeping  the  belly  open, 
who  could  leave  it  off.  In  time,  the  cuftom  be- 
comes neceffary,  and  generally  ends  in  a total  re- 
laxation of  the  bowels,  indigeftion,  lofs  of  appetite, 
wafting  of  the  ftrength,  and  death. 

When  the  belly  cannot  be  kept  open  without 
medicine,  we  would  recommend  gentle  dofes  of 
rhubarb  to  be  taken  twuce  or  thrice  a-week.  This 
is  not  near  fo  injurious  to  the  ftomach  as  aloes, 
jalap,  or  the  other  draftic  purgatives  fo  much  in 
ufe.  Infufions  of  fenna  and  manna  may  likewife 
be  taken,  or  half  an  ounce  of  l'oluble  tartar  dif- 
folved  in  water-gruel.  About  the  fize  of  a nut- 
meg of  lenitive  eledtuary,  taken  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  generally  anfwers  the  purpofe  very  well  f . 

Xa  OF 

* The  learned  Dr  Arbuthnot  advifes  thofe  who  are  troubled  with 
coftivenefs,  to  ufe  animal  oils,  as  frefti  butter,  cream,  marrow,  fat 
broths,  efpecially  thofe  made  of  the  internal  parts  of  animals,  as  the 
liver,  heart,  midriff",  &. c.  He  likewife  recommends  the  expreffed 
oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds,  paftaches,  and  the  fruits 
themfelves  ; all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as  figs;  decottions  of  mealy 
vegetables,  thele  lubricate  the  inteftines ; fome  faponaceous  fub- 
ftances,  which  ltimulate  gently,  as  honey,  hydromel,  or  boiled  honey 
and  water,  unrefined  fugar,  8tc. 

The  Dodtor  obferves,  that  luch  lenitive  fubftances  are  proper  for 
perfons  of  dry  atrabilanan  conliitutions,  who  are  fubjedt  to  aftridtion 
of  the  belly,  and  the  piles,  and  will  operate  when  ftronger  medici- 
nal fubftances  are  fometimes  ineffedtual  ; but  that  fuch  lenitive  diet 
hurts  thofe  whofe  bowels  are  weak  and  lax.  He  likewife  obferves, 
that  all  watery  fubftances  are  lenitive,  and  that  even  common  water, 
whey,  four  milk,  and  butter-milk,  have  that  effedt : — That  new 
milk,  efpecially  afles  milk,  ftimulates  more  when  it  fours  on  the  ito- 
mach  ; and  that  whey  turned  four,  will  purge  ftrongly  : — That  moll 
garden-fruits  are  likewife  laxative  ; and  that  fome  of  them,  as  grapes, 
will  throw  fuch  as  take  them  immoderately,  into  a cholera  morbus, 
or  incurable  diarrhoea. 

f With  thofe  whofe  ftomach  will  admit  of  an  oily  medicine,  half 
an  ounce,  or  fix  drams  of  cajlar-oil,  is  in  general  both  an  effedtual 

and 
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Spontaneous,  or  involuntary  difcharges  of  blood, 
often  happen  from  various  parts  of  the  body. 
They  are  feldom,  however,  attended  with  great 
danger,  and  prove  often  falutary.  When  fuch 
difcharges  are  critical,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe 
in  fevers,  they  ought  not  to  be  flopped.  Nor  in- 
deed is  it  proper  at  any  time  to  flop  them,  unlefs 
they  be  fo  great  as  to  endanger  the  patient’s  life. 
Moft  people,  afraid  of  the  fmallefl  appearance  of 
blood  from  any  part  of  the  body,  fly  immediately 
to  the  ufe  of  fliptic  and  aflringent  medicines,  by 
which  means  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or 
forne  other  fatal  difeafe,  is  occafioned,  which,  had 
the  difcharge  been  allowed  to  go  on,  might  have 
been  prevented. 

Periodical  difcharges  of  blood,  from  whatever 
part  of  the  body  they  proceed,  mull  not  be  flopped. 
Thefe  are  always  the  efforts  of  nature,  to  relieve 
herfelf;  and  fatal  difeafes  have  often  been  the  con- 
fequence  of  obftrudling  them.  It  may  indeed  be 
fometimes  neceffary  to  check  the  violence  of  fuch 
difcharges  ; but  even  this  requires  the  greatefl 
caution.  Inflances  may  be  given,  where  the  flop- 
ping of  a fmall  periodical  flux  of  blood,  from  one 
of  the  fingers,  has  proved  fatal  to  the  perfon’s 
health. 

In 

and  a mild  laxative  : a dram  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur,  taken  in  a 
fpoonful  of  milk,  will,  in  general,  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe ; with 
this  difference  in  their  operation,  however,  that  the  lalf  operates 
flowly,  while  the  firft  operates  foon  after  it  is  taken. 
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In  the  early  period  of  life,  bleeding  at  the-  nofe 
« molt  common.  Thofe  who  are  farther  advanced 
in  life,  are  more  liable  to  a haemoptoe,  or  difeharge 
of  blood  from  the  lungs.  After  the  middle  period 
of  life,  haemorrhoichd  fluxes  are  mod  common  ; and 
in  the  decline  of  life,  difeharges  of  blood  from  the 
urinary  paffages. 

Involuntary  fluxes  of  blood  may  proceed  from 
very  different,  and  often  from  quite  oppofite  caufes. 
Sometimes  they  are  hereditary,  or  owing  to  a par- 
ticular conftrudfion  of  the  body,  as  a fanguine  tem- 
perament, a lax  or  plethoric  habit,  &-c.  Some- 
times they  proceed  from  a determination  of  the  blood 
towards  one  particular  part,  as  the  head,  the  hae- 
morrhoidal  veins,  &-c.  They  may  likewife  proceed 
from  an  inflammatory  dilpofition  of  the  blood  ; in 
which  cafe,  there  is  generally  fome  degree  of  fe- 
ver : this  likewife  happens  when  the  flux  is  occa- 
fioned  by  an  obftru&ed  perfpiration,  or  a ftridure 
upon  the  fkin,  the  bowels,  or  any  particular  part 
of  the  fyftem. 

But  a diffolved  ftate  of  the  blood  will  likewife 
occafion  haemorrhages.  Thus,  in  putrid  fevers,  the 
fcurvy,  the  malignant . fmall  pox,  &c.  there  are 
often  very  great  difeharges  of  blood  from  different 
parts  of  the  body.  They  may  likewife  be  brought 
on  by  the  ufe  of  any  medicines  which  tend  to  dif- 
folve  the  blood,  as  mercury,  cantharides,  and  the 
volatile  alkaline  falts,  &c.  Food  of  an  acrid  or 
irritating  quality  may  likewife  occalion  haemorrha- 
ges ; as  alio  ilrong  purges  and  vomits,  or  any  thing 
that  greatly  ftimulates  the  bowels. 

Violent  paflions  or  agitations  of  the  mind  will 
alfo  occafion  haemorrhages.  Thel'e  often  caufe 
bleeding  at  the  nofe  ; and  I have  known  them 
fometimes  occafion  an  haemorrhage  in  the  brain. 
Violent  efforts  of  the  body,  by  overff raining  or 
hurting  the  veffels,  may  likewife  bring  on  haemor- 
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rhages,  efpecially  when  the  body  is  long  kept  in 
an  unnatural  pofture,  as  hanging  the  head  very 
low,  &c.  J 

The  cure  of  an  haemorrhage  mull  be  adapted  to 
its  caufe.  When  it  proceeds  from  too  much  blood, 
or  a tendency  to  inflammation,  bleeding,  with 
gentle  purges  and  other  evacuations,  will  be  necef- 
fary.  It  will  likewife  be  proper  for  the  patient  in 
that  cafe  to  live  chiefly  upon  a vegetable  diet,  to 
avoid  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  food  that  is  of  an  acrid, 
hot,  or  ftimulating  quality.  The  body  Ihould  be* 
kept  cool,  and  the  mind  eafy. 

When  an  haemorrhage  is  owing  to  a putrid  or 
diflolved  ftate  of  the  blood,  the  patient  ought  to 
live  chiefly  upon  acid  fruits,  with  milk,  and  vege- 
tables of  a nourilhing  nature,  as  fago,  falop,  &c. 
His  drink  may  be  wme  diluted  with  water,  and 
fharpened  with  the  juice  of  lemon,  vinegar,  or 
fpirits  of  vitriol.  The  bell;  medicine  in  this  cafe  is 
the  Jefuits  bark.  It  may  be  taken  as  already  di- 
rected. 

When  a flux  of  blood  is  the  effect  of  acrid  food, 
or  of  ftrong  ftimulating  medicines,  the  cure  is  to  be 
effected  by  fuch  foft  and  mucilaginous  diet,  as  is 
recommended  in  the  dyfentery  or  bloody-flux. 
The  patient  may  likewife  take  frequently  about 
the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  of  Locatelli’s  balfam,  or  the 
fame  quantity  of  fpermaceti. 

When  an  obftruCted  perfpiration,  or  a ftriCture 
upon  any  part  of  the  fyftem,  is  the  caufe  of  an  hae- 
morrhage, it  may  be  removed  by  drinking  warm 
diluting  liquors,  lying  a-bed,  bathing  the  extremi- 
ties in  warm  water,  &c. 
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A bleeding  at  the  nofe  is  commonly  preceded 
by  fome  degree  of  quicknefs  of  the  pulle,  a flufh- 
ing  in  the  face,  pulfation  of  the  temporal  arteries, 
heavinefs  in  the  head,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  heat 
and  itching  of  the  noftrils,  &-c. 

To  perfons  who  abound  with  blood,  this  difcharge 
is  very  falutary.  It  often  cures  a vertigo,  the 
head-ach,  a phrenzy,  and  even  an  epilepfy.  In 
fevers  where  there  is  a great  determination  of  blood 
towards  the  head,  it  is  of  the  utmoil  fervice.  It  is 
likewife  beneficial  in  inflammations  of  the  liver 
and  fpleen,  and  often  in  the  gout  and  rheumatifm. 
In  all  difeafes  where  evacuations  are  necelfary,  a 
fpontaneous  difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  is  of 
much  more  fervice  than  the  fame  quantity  let  with 
a lancet. 

In  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  the  great 
point  is  to  determine  whether  it  ought  to  be  flop- 
ped or  not.  It  is  a common  pradlice  to  flop  the 
bleeding,  without  confidering  whether  it  be  a dil- 
eafe,  or  the  cure  of  a difeafe.  This  conduct  pro- 
ceeds from  fear  ; but  it  has  many  bad  and  fome- 
times  even  fatal  confequences. 

When  a difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe  hap- 
pens in  any  inflammatory  difeafe,  there  is  always 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  may  prove  falutary  ; and 
therefore  it  fhould  be  fuffered  to  go  on,  at  leall 
as  long  as  the  patient  feems  to  bear  it  well. 

When  it  happens  to  perfons  in  perfedl  health, 
who  are  full  of  blood,  it  ought  not  to  be  flopped 
efpecially  if  the  fymptoms  of  plethora,  mentioned 
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any  bad  fympL^'Ld  dtes  not 

to  endanger  the  patient’s  life  it  P n 0 tar  as 

flopped.  %ut  when  it  returns  freauenflv  °C  '°  ^ 
buttes  tiil  ,he  pulfe  becomes  ^e”  “re‘ 

mities  begin  to  grow  cold,  the  lips  pale  nr  thf 

hb  hLlI^h,^  ZZTttn'Z mul 

Md  rem°-d  «*oly  as  boon  th 

the  bTeedSe  ‘ wi’1"'  Pt,Ut  aP  tlle  noftrils  wiI1  ftoP 
IflinV  d' ;ng-,Whe"  Ihls  d°es  not  l'ucceed,  doffils 
of  hnt  dipped  ,n  ftrong  Tpirits  of  wine  may  be 

put  up  the  noftrils,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had,  they 
may  be  dipped  in  brandy.  Roman  vitriol  diflolved 
m water  may  likewife  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe  or  a 
tent,  dipped  in  the  u'hite  of  an  egg  well  beat  tin 

whft  f 10"edKin  3 P,0H'der  made  “ equal  parts  oPf 
white-fugar,  burnt-allum,  and  white-vitriol  and 

put  up  the  noftril  from  whence  the  blood  iffues 

as  thevTi  “elf1168  Can  hai'd1^  take  P^ce  here, 
as  they  have  feldom  time  to  operate.  It  may  not 

however,  be  amifs  to  give  the  patient  half  an  ounce 

dilTdved  *r%  tS>  anl the  fame  ^uantity  of  manna, 
d Tolved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  barley-water. 

us  may  e taken  at  a draught,  and  repeated  if 

it 
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it  does  not  operate  in  a few  hours.  Ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  nitre  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  cold  wa- 
ter and  vinegar  every  hour,  or  oftener  it  the  Ho- 
mach  will  bear  it.  If  a ftronger  medicine  be  ne- 
ceifary,  a tea-cupful  of  the  tin&ure  of  rofes,  made 
as  before  directed,  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of 
the  fmall  fpirit  of  vitriol,  may  be  taken  every  hour. 
When  thefe  things  cannot  be  had,  the  patient  may 
drink  water,  with  a little  common  fait  in  it,  or 
equal  parts  of  water  and  vinegar. 

if  the  genitals  be  immerfed  in  cold  water,  it  will 
generally  flop  a bleeding  at  the  nofe. — I have  ne- 
ver known  this  fail. 

Sometimes,  when  the  blood  is  Hopped  outwardly, 
it  continues  to  bleed  inwardly.  This  is  very  dan- 
gerous, and  requires  particular  attention,  as  the 
patient  is  apt  to  be  fuffocated  with  the  blood,  efpe- 
cially  if  he  falls  afleep,  which  he  is  very  ready  to 
do  after  lofing  a great  quantity  of  blood  *. 

After  the  bleeding  is  Hopped,  the  patient  ought 
to  be  kept  as  eafy  and  quiet  as  poflible.  He 
ought  not  to  pick  his  nofe,  nor  to  take  away  the 
the  tents  or  clotted  blood,  till  they  fall  off  of  their 
own  accord,  and  fliould  not  lie  with  his  head  too 
low. 

Thofe  who  are  affedted  with  frequent  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  ought  to  bathe  their  feet  often  in 
warm-water,  and  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  They 

ought 

* When  a haemorrhage  from  the  nofe  proves  fo  violent  as  to 
threaten  the  life  of  the  patient,  the  following  method  is  recom- 
mended. Let  a piece  of  catgut,  or  waxed  "thread  doubled,  be 
introduced  at  the  anterior  noftril,  whence  the  blood  ilTues,  till  the 
double  appear  in  the  throat ; when  being  laid  hold  of  and  drawn  out  at 
the  mouth,  apiece  of  fpunge  muft  be  introduced  into  it  large  enough 
to  fill  up  the  pofterior  noftril.  The  other  end  of  the  firing  muft  now 
be  drawn  till  the  fpunge  be  applied  with  fufhcient  tightnefs  to  the 
p adage ; when  another  piece  of  fpunge  being  adapted  to  the  fize  of 
the  anterior  noftril,  the  two  ends  of  the  firing  muft  now  be  feparated 
-rom  one  another,  and  a noofe  formed  by  thefe  on  the  fpunge,  fo 
tight  as  completely  to  fill  up  the  opening. 
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ought  to  wear  nothing  tight  about  their  necks,  to 
keep  their  body  as  much  in  an  erect  pofture  as 
poffible,  and  never  to  view  any  object  obliquely. 
It  they  have  too  much  blood,  a vegetable  diet, 
with  now  and  then  a dole  of  phylic,  is  the  fafelt 
way  to  lelfen  if. 

But  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a thin  dif- 
folved  Hate  of  the  blood,  the  diet  fhould  be  rich 
and  nourifliing ; as  flrong  broths  with  bread,  fago- 
gruel  with  wine  and  fugar,  &c.  Infufions  of  the 
Jefuits  bark  in  wine  ought  likewife  to  be  taken, 
and  perfilted  in  for  a confiderable  time. 


OF  THE  BLEEDING  AND  BLIND  PILES. 

A discharge  of  blood  from  the  hasmorrhoidal 
vefiels  is  called  the  Bleeding  piles.  W hen  the  vef- 
fels  only  fwell,  and  difcharge  no  blood,  but  are 
exceeding  painful,  the  difeafe  is  called  the  Blind 
piles. 

Perfons  of  a loofe  fpungy  texture,  of  a bulky 
fize,  who  live  high,  and  lead  a fedentary  inadive 
life,  are  mod  fubject  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  often 
owing  to  a hereditary  difpolition.  Where  this  is 
the  cafe,  it  attacks  perfons  more  early  in  life  than 
when  it  is  accidental.  Men  are  more  liable  to  it 
than  women,  efpecially  thofe  of  a fanguine  ple- 
thoric habit,  or  of  a melancholy  difpolition. 

The  piles  may  be  occalioned  by  an  excefs  of 
iblood,  by  flrong  aloetic  purges,  high-feafoned  food, 
.drinking  great  quantities  of  fwcet-wines,  the  ne- 
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cled  of  bleeding,  or  other  cuftomary  evacuations, 
much  riding,  great  coftivenefs,  or  any  thing  that 
occaflons  hard  or  difficult  itools.  Anger,  grief, 
and  other  violent  paflions,  will  likewife  occafion 
the  piles.  I have  often  known  them  brought  on 
by  cold,  efpecially  about  the  anus.  A pair  ot  thin 
breeches  will  occafion  the  diforder  in  a perfon  who 
is  fubjed  to  it,  and  fometimes  even  in  thofe  who 
never  had  it  before.  Pregnant  women  are  often 
afflided  with  the  piles. 

A flux  of  blood  from  the  anus  is  not  always  to 
be  reckoned  a difeafe.  It  is  even  more  falutary 
than  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  and  often  prevents  or 
carries  off  difeafes.  It  is  peculiarly  beneficial  in 
the  gout,  rheumatifm,  afthmas,  and  hypochondria- 
cal complaints,  and  often  proves  critical  in  colics, 
and  inflammatory  fevers. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  difeafe,  regard  muff  be 
had  to  the  patient’s  habit  of  body,  his  age,  ft rength, 
and  manner  of  living.  A difcharge  which  might 
be  exceffive,  and  prove  hurtful  to  one,  may  be 
very  moderate,  and  even  falutary  to  another.  T hat 
only  is  to  be  efteemed  dangerous,  which  continues 
fo  long,  and  in  fuch  quantity,  as  to.wafte  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength,  hurt  the  digeftion,  nutrition,  and 
other  fundions  necefiary  to  life. 

When  that  is  the  cafe,  the  difcharge  muff  be 
checked  by  proper  regimen,  and  aftringent  medi- 
cines. The  DIET  muff  be  cool,  but  nourifhing, 
conirfting  chiefly  of  bread,  milk,  cooling  vege- 
tables, and  broths.  The  DRINK  may  be  chaly- 
beate water,  orange  whey,  decodions  or  infufions 
of  the  aftringent  and  mucilaginous  plants,  as  the 
tormentil  root,  the  marfli-mallow  roots,  &c. 

Old  conferve  of  red  rofes  is  a very  good  medi- 
cine in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  mixed  wdth  new  milk, 
and  taken  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce,  three  or 
four  times  a- day.  This  medicine  is  in  no  great  re- 
pute, 
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pute,  owing  to  its  being  feldom  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  produce  any  effedts  ; but  when  taken 
as  here  diredted,  and  duly  perfifled  in,  I have 
known  it  perform  very  extraordinaiy  cures,  in  vio- 
lent haemorrhages,  efpecially  when  afiifled  by  the 
tin  a ure  of  rofes;  a tea-cupful  of  which  maybe 
taken  about  an  hour  after  every  dofe  of  the  con- 
lerve.  The  method  of  preparing  this  tinaure  is 
mentioned  in  a former  part  of  this  Work. 

The  Jefuits  bark  is  like  wife  proper  in  this  cafe, 
both  as  a flrengthener  and  aftringent.  It  may  be 
taken,  in  the  quantity  of  a dram,  in  a little  red 
wine,  fharpened  with  the  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

The  bleeding  piles  are  fometimes  periodical,  and 
return  regularly  once  a month,  or  once  in  three 
weeks.  In  this  cafe,  they  are  always  to  be  con- 
lidered  as  a falutary  difcharge,  and  by  no  means 
to  be  Hopped.  Some  have  entirely  ruined  their 
health,  by  Hopping  a periodical  difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  haemorrhoidal  veins. 

In  the  blind  piles , bleeding  is  generally  of  ufe. 
The  diet  mufl  be  light  and  thin,  and  the  drink 
cool  and  diluting.  It  is  likewife  neceflary  that 
the  belly  be  kept  gently  open.  This  may  be  done 
by  fmall  dofes  of  flower  of  brimflone  and  cream 
ot  tartar.  Thefe  maybe  mixed  in  equal  quanti- 
ties, and  a tea-fpoonful  taken  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  or  as  often  as  is  neceflary,  to  keep  the  belly 
eafy.  Or  an  ounce  of  flower  of  brimflone,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  purified  nitre,  may  be  mixed  with 
three  or  four  ounces  of  the  lenitive  eledtuary,  and 
a tea-fpoonful  of  this  taken  three  or  four  times  a- 
day. 

Emollient  clyfiers  are  likewife  beneficial;  but 
there  is  fometimes  fuch  an  aflridlion  of  the  anus , 
that  they  cannot  be  thrown  up.  In  this  cafe,  I 
have  known  a vomit  have  an  exceeding  good 
effedl. 


When 
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When  the  piles  are  exceeding  painful,  and 
f welled,  but  dffcharge  -thtng  t he  pat jent  mull 
lit  over  the  fleam  of  warm  water,  lie  may  like  ^ 
wife  apply  a linen-cloth,  dipped  id ‘Warn i fpitjts  or 
wine  to  the  part,  or  poultices  made  of  bread  anu 
milk  ’ or  of  leeks  fried  with  butter.  If  thefe  do 
not  produce  a difcharge,  and  the  piles  appeal 
large,  leeches  mult  be  applied  as  near  the  pi  es  as 
poflible,  or  if  they  will  fix  upon  the  piles  them- 
felves,  fo  much  the  better.  When  leeches  wi  1 
not  fix,  the  piles  may  be  opened  with  a lancet. 
The  operation  is  very  eafy,  and  is  attended  with 


no  danger; 

Various  ointments,  and  other  external  applica- 
tions, are  recommended  in  the  piles ; but  I do mot 
remember  ever  to  have  feen  any  effects  from  thele 
worth  mentioning.  Their  principal  ufe  is  to  keep 
the  part  foft,  which  may  be  done  equally  well  by 
a foft  poultice,  or  an  emollient  cataplaim  . 


SPITTING  OF  BLOOD. 

We  only  mean  here  to  treat  of  that  difcharge 
of  blood  from  the  lungs,  which  commonly  goes 
by  the  name  of  an  hamoptoe,  or  /pitting  of  blood. 
Perfons  of  a flender  make,  and  a lax  fibre,  who 
have  long  necks  and  ftrait  brealts,  are  moft  liable 
to  this  difeafe.  It  is  moft  common  in  the  Ipring, 

and 


* An  ointment  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  hog’s  lard,  and  galls 
finely  powdered,  has  been  recommended  in  affections  of  this  kind. 
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and  generally  attacks  people  before  they  arrive  at 
the  prime  or  middle  period  of  life.  It  is  a com- 
mon obfervation,  that  thole  who  have  been  fubjed 
to  bleeding  at  the  nofe  when  young,  are  after- 
wards moil  liable  to  an  haemoptoe. 

CAUSES. An  haemoptoe  may  proceed  from 

excels  of  blood,  from  a peculiar  weaknefs  of  the 
lungs,  or  a bad  conformation  of  the  bread.  It  is 
often  occalioned  by  exceffive  drinking,  running 
wre tiling,  tinging,  or  fpeaking  aloud.  Such  as 
have  weak  lungs,  ought  to  avoid  all  violent  exer- 
tions of  that  organ,  as  they  value  life.  They 
lhould  like  wife  guard  againd  violent  paffions,  and 
every  thing  that  occations  a rapid  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

This  difeafe  may  likewife  proceed  from  wounds 
of  the  lungs.  Thefe  may  either  be  received  from 
without,  or  they  may  be  occalioned  by  hard  bo- 
dies getting  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  falling 
dovvn  upon  the  lungs,  and  hurting  their  tender 
veflels.  The  obdrudion  of  any  cudomary  evacua- 
tion may  occadon  a fpitting  of  blood ; as  the  ne- 
gled  of  bleeding  or  purging  at  the  ufual  feafons, 
the  lioppage  ol  the  bleeding  piles  in  men,  or  the 
menfes  in  women,  &c.  It  may  likewife  proceed 
from  a polypus,  fchirrous  concretions,  or  any  thing 
that  obdruds  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
lungs.  It  is  often  the  effed  of  a long  and  violent 
cough  ; in  which  cafe,  it  is  generally  the  forerun- 
ner of  a confumption.  A violent  degree  of  cold 
fuddenly  applied  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body, 
will  occalion  an  hasmoptoe.  It  may  likewife  be 
occalioned  by  breathing  in  air  which  is  too  much 
rarided,  to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the  lungs. 
This  is  often  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  work  in  hot 
places,  as  furnaces,  glafs-houfes,  Sec.  It  may  like- 
wife happen  to  fuch  as  afeend  to  the  top  of  very 
‘high  mountains,  as  the  Peak  of  Tcneriff,  Sec. 

Spitting 
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Spitting  of  blood  is  not  always  to  be  confidered 
as  a primary  difeafe.  It  is  often  only  a fywptom 
and  in  fome  cafes  not  an  unfavourable  one.  This 
is  the  cafe  in  pleurifies,  peripneumomes,  and  lun- 
dry  other  fevers.  In  a dropfy,  fcurvy,  or  con- 
funiption,  it  is  a bad  fymptom,  and  Ihews  that  the 

lungs  are  ulcerated.  . , 

SYMPTOMS. Spitting  of  blood  is  general- 

ly preceded  by  a fenfe  of  weight,  and  oppreffion 
of  the  breaft,  a dry  tickling  cough,  hoarienefs, 
and  a difficulty  of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is 
ulliered  in  with  Ihivering,  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities, coftivenefs,  great  laffitude,  flatulence,  pains 
of  the  back  and  loins,  &-c.  As  thefe  fhew  a ge- 
neral ftridiure  upon  the  veflels,  and  a tendency  of 
the  blood  to  inflammation,  they  are  commonly  the 
forerunners  of  a very  copious  diicharge.  T.  hefe 
fymptoms  do  not  attend  a difcharge  of  blood  from 
the  gums  or  fauces,  by  which  means  they  may  al- 
ways be  diftinguifhed  from  an  hiemoptoe.  Some- 
times the  blood  that1  is  lpit  up  is  thin,  and  of  a 
florid  red  colour  ; and  at  other  times  it  is  thick, 
and  of  a dark  or  blackilh  colour ; nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  inferred  from  this  circumflance,  but 
that  the  blood  has  lain  a longer  or  fhorter  time  in 
the  bread,  before  it  was  difcharged. 

Spitting  of  blood,  in  a ftrong  healthy  perfon,  of 
a found  conftitution,  is  feldom  dangerous  ; but 
when  it  attacks  the  tender  and  delicate,  or  perfons 
of  a weak  lax  fibre,  it  is  not  ealily  removed.  When 
it  proceeds  from  a fchirrus  or  polypus  of  the  lungs, 
it  is  bad.  The  danger  is  greater,  when  the  dif- 
charge proceeds  from  the  rupture  of  a large  veffel, 
than  of  a fmall  one.  When  the  extravafated  blood 
is  not  fpit  up,  but  lodges  in  the  breaif,  it  corrupts, 
and  greatly  increafes  the  danger.  When  the  blood 
proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  it  is  generally 
fatal. 
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REGIMEN. The  patient  ought  to  be  kept 

cool  and  perfectly  at  reft.  Every  thing  that  heats 
the  blood,  or  quickens  the  circulation,  increafes 
t e danger.  1 he  mind  ought  likewife  to  be 
loomed,  and  every  occafion  of  exciting  the  paf-. 
lions  avoided.  The  diet  Ihould  be  foft,  cooling, 
and  flender  ; as  rice  boiled  with  milk,  fmall  broths, 
barley-gruels,  panada,  &c.  The  diet,  in  this  cafe, 
can  lcarce  be  too  low.  Even  water-gruel  is  fufti- 
cient  to  fup port  the  patient  for  fome  days.  All 
ftrong  liquors  mull  be  avoided.  The  patient  may 
drink  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  whey,  butter- 
milk, and  fuch  like.  Every  thing  fhould  be  drank 
cold,  and  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time.  The  pa- 
tient mull  obferve  the  ftridleft  lilence,  or  at  leaft 
fpeak  with  a very  low  voice. 

MEDICINE. This,  like  the  other  involun- 

tary  difcharges  of  blood,  ought  not  to  be  fuddenly 
flopped  by  aftringent  medicines.  More  mifchief 
is  often  done  by  thefe,  than  if  it  were  fuffered  to 
go  on.  It  may,  however,  proceed  fo  far  as  to 
weaken  the  patient,  and  even  endanger  his  life  ; 
in  which  cafe  proper  means  mull  be  ufed  for  re- 
ftraining  it  *. 

The  belly  fhould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxa- 
tive diet ; as  roafted  apples,  ftewed  prunes,  &c. 
If  thefe  fhould  not  have  the  effedf,  a tea-fpoonful 
of  the  lenitive  eledtuary  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a-day,  as  is  found  neceflary.  If  the  bleed- 
ing proves  violent,  ligatures  may  be  applied  to  the 
extremities,  as  direded  for  the  bleeding  at  the 
nofe. 

If  the  patient  be  hot  or  feverifh,  bleeding  and 
fmall  dofes  of  nitre  will  be  of  ufe  • a fcruple  or 

half 

* Blood-letting  is  highly  neceflary  in  this  difeafe,  and  ought  to  be 
repeated  according  to  the  urgency  ol  the  fymptoms,  and  the  ftrength 
Ot  the  patient. 
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half  a dram  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  his  ordinary 
drink  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  His  drink  may  like- 
wife  be  fiiarpened  with  acids,  as  juice  of  lemon,  or 
a few  drops  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol ; or  he  may  take 
frequently  a cup  of  the  tindure  of  rofes. 

Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  in  lukewarm  water, 
by  taking  off  fpafm,  has  a very  good  effect  in  this 
difeafe.  Opiates  too  are  fometimes  beneficial  for 
that  purpofe  ; but  thefe  mult  be  given  with  the 
greatelt  caution.  Ten  or  twelve  drops  of  lauda- 
num may  be  given  in  a cup  of  barley-water  twice 
a day,  and  continued  for  fome  time,  provided  they 
be  found  beneficial. 

The  conferve  of  rofes  islikewife  a very  good  me- 
dicine in  this  cafe,  provided  it  be  taken  in  fuffi- 
cient  quantity,  and  long  enough  periifted  in.  It 
may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  ounces 
a-day  ; and,  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with  a 
cough,  it  ihould  be  made  into  an  eleduary  with 
balfamic  fyrup,  and  a little  of  the  fyrup  of  pop- 
pies. 

If  ftronger  aftringents  be  found  neceffary,  fif- 
teen or  twenty  drops  of  the  acid  elixir  of  vitriol 
may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  water,  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjed  to  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  fiiould  be  careful  to  avoid  all  excefs.  Their 
diet  fiiould  be  light  and  cool,  confiding  chiefly  of 
milk  and  vegetables.  Above  all,  let  them  beware 
of  vigorous  efforts  of  the  body,  and  violent  agita- 
tions of  the  mind. 


Y VO- 
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This  is  not  fo  common  as  the  other  difcharges  of 
blood  which  have  already  been  mentioned  ; but 
it  is  more  dangerous,  and  requires  the  greateft 
attention  *. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  generally  preceded  by  pains 
in  the  ftomach,  ficknefs  and  naufea,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  fainting- 
fits. 

Vomiting  of  blood  is  fometimes  periodical;  in 
which  cafe  it  is  lefs  dangerous,  it  often  proceeds 
from  an  obftruction  of  the  menfes  in  women  ; and 
fometimes  from  the  flopping  of  the  haemorrhoidal 
flux  in  men.  It  may  be  occafioned  by  any  thing 
that  greatly  flimulates  or  wounds  the  ftomach,  as 
ftrong  vomits  or  purges,  acrid  poifons,  ftiarp  or 
hard  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach,  8tc.  It  is 
often  the  effed  of  obftrudions  in  the  liver,  the 
fpleen,  or  fome  of  the  other  vifcera.  It  may  like- 
wife  proceed  from  external  violence,  as  blows  or 
bruifes,  or  from  any  of  the  caufes  which  produce 
inflammation. 

A great  part  of  the  danger  in  this  difeafe  arifes 
from  the  extravafated  blood  lodging  in  the  bowels, 
and  becoming  putrid,  by  which  means  a dyfen- 
tery  or  putrid  fever  may  be  occafioned.  The  beft 
way  of  preventing  this,  is  to  keep  the  belly  gently 
open,  by  frequently  exhibiting  emollient  clyfters. 
Purges  muft  not  be  given  till  the  difchargeis  ftopt, 

otherwife, 

* This  complaint,  we  believe,  feldom  occurs  as  a primary  affec- 
tion, it  is  more  commonly  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  difeafe, 
and  is,  notwithftanding  of  what  our  author  here  obierves,  not  fre- 
quently attended  with  much  danger. 
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other  wife  they  will  irritate  the  ftomach,  and  in- 
creafe  the  diforder.  All  the  food  and  drink  mud 
be  of  a mild  cooling  nature,  and  taken  in  fmall 
quantities.  Even  drinking  cold  water  has  fome- 
times  proved  a remedy.  When  there  are  figns  of 
an  inflammation,  bleeding  may  be  neceftary ; but 
the  patient’s  weaknefs  will  feldom  permit  it.  A- 
ftringents  can  feldom  be  ufed,  as  they  ftimulate 
the  ftomach,  and  of  courfe  increaie  the  difeafe. 
Opiates  may  be  of  ufe  ; but  they  muft  be  given  in 
very  fmall  dofes,  as  four  or  five  drops  of  liquid 
laudanum  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  After  the  dif- 
charge  is  over,  as  the  patient  is  generally  troubled 
with  gripes,  occafioned  by  the  acrimony  of  the 
blood  lodged  in  the  inteftines,  gentle  purges  will 
be  neceflary. 


OF  BLOODY  URINE. 

This  diforder  is  commonly  called  piling  of  blood . 
It  is  a difcharge  of  blood,  with  or  without  urine, 
from  the  veflels  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  which 
may  be  either  enlarged,  broken,  or  eroded.  It  is 
more  or  lefs  dangerous  according  to  the  different 
circuvnftances  which  attend  it. 

* 

When  pure  blood  is  voided  fuddenly,  without 
interruption  and  without  pain,  it  proceeds  from 
the  kidneys ; but  if  the  blood  be  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, of  a dark  colour,  and  emitted  with  heat  and 
pain  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  it  proceeds 
from  the  bladder.  When  bloody  urine  is  occa- 
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fioned  by  a large  rough  done  defcending  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  bladder,  which  wounds  the  ureters , 
it  is  attended  with  a lharp  pain  in  the  back,  and 
difficulty  of  making  water.  If  the  coats  of  the 
bladder  are  hurt  by  a hone,  and  bloody  urine  fol- 
lows, it  is  attended  with  the  moil  acute  pain,  and 
a previous  floppage  of  urine. 

Bloody  urine  may  like  wife  be  occafioned  by  falls, 
blows,  the  lifting  or  carrying  of  heavy  burdens, 
hard  riding,  or  any  violent  motion.  It  may  alfo 
proceed  from  ulcers  or  e rollons  of  the  bladder, 
from  a hone  lodged  in  the  kidneys,  or  from  vio- 
lent purges,  or  lharp  diuretic  medicines,  efpecially 
canrharides. 

Bloody  urine  is  always  attended  with  fome  de- 
gree of  danger ; but  it  is  peculiarly  fo  when  mixed 
with  purulent  matter,  as  this  thews  an  ulcer  fome- 
where  in  the  urinary  pafiages.  Sometimes  this 
dilcharge  proceeds  from  excels  of  blood,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  rather  to  be  conlidered  as  a falutary  eva- 
cuation than  a dileafe.  If  the  difcharge,  however, 
be  very  great,  it  may  wafle  the  patient’s  tfrength, 
and  occalion  an  ill  habit  of  body,  a dropfy,  or  a 
confumption,  &- c. 

The  treatment  of  this  diforder  mull  be  varied 
according  to  the  different  caufes  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds. 

When  it  is  owing  to  a done  in  the  bladder,  the 
cure  depends  upon  an  operation,  which  it  is  not 
our  bufinefs  here  to  defcribe. 

If  it  be  attended  with  a plethora,  andfymptoms 
of  an  inflammation,  bleeding  will  be  neceflary. 
The  belly  muft  likewife  be  kept  open  by  emollient 
cly Iters,  or  cooling  purgative  medicines ; as  cry- 
ftals  of  tartar,  rhubarb,  manna,  or  fmall  dofes  of 
lenitive  eledtuary. 

When  bloody  urine  proceeds  from  a difiblved 
flate  of  the  blood,  it  is  commonly  the  fymptom 

of 
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Ar  fome  malignant  difeafe  ; as  the  fmall-pox,  a pu- 
trid  feven  or  the  like.  In  this  cafe,  the  parent’s 
life  depends  on  the  liberal  ufe  of  the  Jefmts  bark 
and  acids  as  has  already  been  fhewn.  . 

When  there  is  reafon  to  fefpeft  an  ulcer  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  the  patient’s  diet  mui  be  cool, 
and  his  drink  of  a foft,  healing,  balfamic  qualitj , 
as  deco&ions  of  marfhmallow-roots  with  liquorice 
folutions  of  gum-arabic,  &c.  Three  ounces  o 
marfhmallow-roots,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice, 
may  be  boiled  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  water  to 
one  ; two  ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  purified  nitre,  may  be  diffolved  in  the  ftrameu 
liquor,  and  a tea-cupful  of  it  taken  four  or  five 

times  a-day.  . , . ,.r  r 

The  early  ufe  of  aftringents  m this  dueaie  has 

often  bad  confequences.  When  the  flux  is  flop- 
ped too  foon,  the  grumous  blood,  by  being  con- 
fined in  the  veffels,  may  produce  inflammations, 
abfcefs,  and  ulcers.  If,  however,  the  cafe  be  ur- 
gent, or  the  patient  feem  to  lufler  from  the  lofs  ot 
blood,  gentle  aftringents  raa)  be  necefiary.  In 
this  cafe  the  patient  may  take  three  or  four  ounces 
of  * lime-water,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  tin&ure 
of  Jefuits  bark,  three  times  a-day.  Or  he  may 
take  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  conferve  of  rofes  three 
or  four  times  a-day,  drinking  a tea-cupiul  of  the 
tincture  of  rofes  after  it.  If  flronger  ftyptics  be 
necefiary*  a dram  of  Armenian  bole  may  be  taken 
in  a cup  of  whey  three  or  four  times  a-day. 


Y3  of 

* Lime  water  is  prepared  by  pouring  two  Englifh  gallons  of  water 
gradually  upon  a pound  of  quicklime ; when  the  ebullition  is  over, 
let  the  whole  (land  to  fettle  for  two  days,  then  filter  the  tiquoi 
through  paper.  It  {hould  be  kept  in  veffels  clofely  flopped. 
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Vomiting  may  proceed  from  various  caufes ; as 
excefs  in  eating  or  drinking;  a foul  ftomach;  the 
acrimony  of  the  aliments;  the  tranflation  of  the 
morb.fic  matter  of  ulcers,  the  gout,  the  eryfipelas, 
and  other  difeafes,  to  the  ftomach.  It  may. like- 
wife  proceed  from  a loofenefs,  or  flux  of  blood, 
being  too  fuddenly  flopped,  or  from  the  ftoppage 
ot  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  as  the  bleeding  piles 
the  menfes,  &c.  Vomiting  may  proceed  from  the 
weakneis  of  the  ftomach,  the  colic,  the  iliac  paf- 
hon,  a rupture,  a fit  of  the  gravel,  worms,  or  from 
any  kind  of  poifon  taken  into  the  ftomach.  It  is 
an  ulual  tymptom  of  hurts  of  the  brain  ; as  con- 
tuhons,  compreflions,  &c.  It  is  like  wife  a fymp- 
tom  of  wounds,  or  inflammations  of  the  diaphragm 
mteftines,  fpleen,  liver,  kidneys,  &c. 

Vomiting  may  be  occafioned  by  unufual  mo- 
tions; as  riding  backwards  in  a cart  or  coach,  fail- 
inS\  &c.  It  may  likewife  be  excited  by  violent 
paflions,  or  by  the  idea  of  naufeous  objeds,  efpe- 
cially  of  fuch  things  as  have  formerly  produced 
vomiting.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  a.  regurgi- 
tation of  the  bile  into  t(he  ftomach ; in  this  cafe, 
what  the  patient  vomits  is  generally  of  a yellow 
or  greenifh  colour,  and  has  a bitter  tafte.  Perfons 
who  aie  fubjed  to  nervous  aftedions,  are  often 
fuddenly  feized  with  violent  fits  of  vomiting. 
•Laftly,  Vomiting  is  a common  fymptom  of -preg- 
nancy. In  this  cafe,  it -generally  comes  on  about 
two  weeks  after  the  flopping  of  the  menfes , and 
continues  during  the  firft  three  or  four  months. 

When 
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When  vomiting  proceeds  from  a foul  ftomach 
or  indi°eiUon,  it  is  not  to  he  confidered  as  a dlfeafe, 
but  as  the  cure  of  a difeafe.  It  ought  therefore  to 
be  promoted,  by  d.  inking  luke-warm  water,  or  thin 
eruel.  If  this  does  not  put  a flop  to  the  vomiti  g, 
a dofe  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  taken,  and  wrought 
off  with  weak  camomile-tea. 

When  the  retroceffion  of  gouty  matter,  or  the 
obftrudion  of  cuftomary  evacuations  occaiion  vo- 
miting, all  means  mud  be  ufed  to  reftore  theie  chi- 
charges ; or,  if  that  cannot  be  effeded,  their  place 
mult  be  fupplied  by  others,  as  bleeding,  purging, 
bathing  the  extremities  in  warm  water,  opening 
ifiues,  letons,  perpetual  blitters,  See. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  pregnancy,  it 
may  generally  be  relieved  by  bleeding,  and  keep- 
ing the  belly  gently  open.  The  bleeding,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  in  fmall  quantities  at  a time 
and  the  purgatives  fliould  be  of  the  mildeft  kind, 
as  figs,  ftevved  prunes,  manna  or  ienna.  Pregnant 
women  are  molt  apt  to  vomit  in  the  morning,  im- 
mediately after  getting  out  of  bed,  which  is  owing 
partly  to  the  change  of  pofture,  but  more  to  the 
emptinefs  of  the  ftomach.  It  may  generally  be 
prevented,  by  taking  a difli  of  tea,  or  iome  light 
breakfalt  in  bed.  Pregnant  women  who  are  at- 
tiided  with  vomiting,  ought  to  be  kept  eafy  both 
in  body  and  mind.  They  fliould  neither  allow 
their  ftomachs  to  be  quite  empty,  nor  fliould  they 
eat  much  at  once.  Cold  water  is  a very  good 
drink  in  this  cafe  ; if  the  ftomach  be  weak,  a little 
brandy  may  be  added  to  it.  If  the  lpirits  be  low, 
and  the  perfon  apt  to  faint,  a fpoonful  of  cinna- 
mon-water, with  a little  marmalade  of  quinces  or 
oranges,  may  be  taken. 

If  vomiting  proceeds  from  weaknefs  ol  the  fto- 
mach, bitters  will  be  of  fervice,  as  the  Gentian 
roct,  camomile  and  fnake-root,  infufed  in  brandy 

Y 4 
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hprK  -n^0  thefe  may  be  added  as  much  rhu- 
rif-.b  aS  "!lllke.eP  ther  bell7  gently  open.  The  Te- 
I iti  bark  is  likewife.  an  excellent  medicine  for 
bracing  and  lengthening  the  Itomach.  It  may 
be  drank  in  form  of  tea,  or  infufed  in  wine  or 

randy,  &c.  Ihe  elixir  of  vitriol  is  alfo  a good 
medicine  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe 

• hftfern  twenty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a- day 
in  a glals  of  wine  or  water. 

A vomiting  which  proceeds  from  acidities  in  the 
Itomach,  is  relieved  by  alkaline  purges.  The  belt 
medicine  of  this  kind,  is  the  magnelia  alba,  a tea- 
lpoonful  of  which  may  be  taken  in  a dilh  of  tea 
or  a little  milk  twice  or  thrice  a- day,  or  oftener 
if  neceiiarv,  to  keep  the  belly  open. 

When  vomiting  proceeds  from  violent  paflions 
01  affedhons  of  the  mind,  all  kind  of  evacuations’ 
mult  be  avioded,  efpecially  vomits.  Thefe  are  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous.  The  patient,  in  this  cafe, 
ought  to  be  kept  perfedtly  eafy  and  quiet,  to  have 
the  mind  Toothed,  and  to  take  fome  gentle  cordial 
as  negus,  or  a little  brandy  and  water.  A few’ 
drops  of  liquid  ' laudanum  may  likewife  be  taken, 
to  calm  the  fpirits,  and  take  off  the  irritation  upon 
the  nerves. 


When  vomiting  proceeds  from  fpafmodic  affec- 
tmns  of  the  ftomach,  mulk,  caftor,  and  other  anti- 
ipafmodic  medicines,  are  of  ufe.  Aromatic  pla- 
ners, have  likewife  a good  effedl.  The  ftomach- 
plalfer  of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory, 
may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  Itomach,  or  rather 
a little  towards  tne  left  fide,  fo  as  to  cover  a part 
of  the  falfe  ribs.  Aromatic  medicines  may  like- 
wife be  taken  inwardly,  as  cinnamon- tea,  mint- 
tea,  wine  with  fpiceries  boiled  in  it,  &c.  The  re- 
gion  of  the  ftomach  may  be  rubbed  with  aither, 
>->r,  it  tlmt  cannot  be  had,  with  ftrong  brandy,  or 
other  fpirits.  Ihe  belly  flrould  be  fomented  with 

warm 
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warm  water,  or  the  patient  immerfed  up  to  the 

bread  in  a warm  bath.  « 

I have  always  found  the  faline  draughts  molt 
effectual  in  ftopping  a vomiting,  from  whatever 
caufe  it  proceeded.  Thefe  may  be  made  by 
diifolving  a dram  of  the  fait  ol  tartar,  in  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  frelh  lemon-juice,  adding 
to  it  an  ounce  of  peppermint-water,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon- water.  This  draught  maybe 
fweetened  with  a little  white  fugar,  and  taken  in 
the  adt  of  effervefcence.  It  muft  be  repeated 
every  two  hours,  or  every  hour,  if  the  vomiting 
be  very  violent.  I do  not  remember  to  have  feen 
this  medicine,  when  duly  perfided  in,  fail  to  flop 
a vomiting. 

As  the  lead  motion  will  often  bring  on  the  vo- 
miting again,  even  after  it  has  been  Hopped,  the 
patient  mud  avoid  all  manner  ot  action.  His  diet 
mud  be  fo  regulated,  as  to  lit  eafy  upon  the  fto- 
mach ; 2nd  he  Ihould  take  nothing  that  is  hard  of 
digeftion.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  that  the 
patient  is  to  live  upon  flops.  Solid  tood,  in  this 
cafe,  often  fits  eafler  on  the  ltomach  than  liquids. 


OF  THE  HEAD-ACH 

The  head-ach  is  produced  by  various  caufes, 
and  attended  with  different  fymptoma,  according 
to  its  different  degrees,  and  the  part  where  it  is 
lituated.  When  it  is  flight,  and  affedls  a particu- 
lar 
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f pa[f  ,of  the  head>  k is  ca^ed  Cephalalgia : when 
the  whole  head  is  affeded,  Cepbalaa;  and  when 
one  iide  only , Hemicrania.  A fixed  pain  in  the  fore- 
head,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  end  of  the 
thumb,  is  called  Clavis  hyjlericus . 

There  are  alio  other  diftindions.  Sometimes 
the  pain  is  internal,  iometimes external;  fometimes 
it  is  an  original  difeafe,  and  at  other  times  only 
iymptomatic.  When  the  head-ach  proceeds  from 
a hot  bilious  habit,  the  pain  is  very  acute  and 
throbbing,  with  a confiderable  heat  of  the  part 
affeded.  When,  from  a cold  phlegmatic  habit, 
the  patient  complains  of  a dull  heavy  pain,  and 
has  a fenfe  of  coldnefs  in  the  part.  This  kind  of 
head-ach  is  fometimes  attended  with  a degree  of 
ftupidity  or  folly. 

Whatever  obftruds  the  free  circulation  of  the 
Dlood  through  the  veffels  of  the  head,  may  occa- 
sion a head-ach.  In  perfons  of  a full  habit,  who 
abound  with  blood,  or  other  humours,  the  head- 
ach  often  proceeds  from  the  fuppreflion  of  cufto- 


rnary  evacuations ; as  bleeding  at  the  nofe,  fweat- 
mg  of  the  feet,  &-c.  It  may  like  wife  proceed 
from  any  caufe  that  determines  a greater  flux  of 
blood  towards  the  head  ; as  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities, hanging  of  the  head,  &c.  Whatever  pre- 
vents the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head,  will 
like  wife  occafion  a head-ach  ; as  looking  long  at 
any  objed  obliquely,  wearing  any  thing  tight  about 
the  neck,  &c. 


When  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  floppage 
of  a running  of  the  nofe,  there  is  a heavy,  obtufe, 
prefling  pain  in  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  in  which 
there  feems  to  be  fuch  a weight,  that  the  patient 
can  fcarcely  hold  it  up.  When  it  is  cccafioned  by 
the  cauftic  matter  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  ge- 
nerally a fie  els  the  fkull,  and  often  produces  a caries 
of  the  bones. 


Sometimes 
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Sometimes  a head-ach  proceeds  from  the  repul- 
lion,  or  retroceffion  of  the  morbific  matter  of  the 
gout,  the  eryfipelas,  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  itch, 
or  other  eruptive  difeaies.  A hemicrania  generally 
proceeds  from  crudities  or  indigeftion. 

There  is  likewife  a moll  violent,  fixed,  conllant, 
and  almoft  intolerable  head-ach,  which  occafions 
great  debility,  both  of  body  and  mind,  prevents 
deep,  dillurbs  digellion,  dellroys  the  appetite,  cau- 
fes  a vertigo,  dimnefs  of  fight,  a noife  in  the  ears, 
convulfions,  epileptic  fits,  and  fometimes  vomiting, 
coftivenefs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities,  &-c. 

The  head-ach  is  often  fymptomatic  in  continual 
and  intermitting  fevers,  especially  quartans.  , It  is 
likewife  a very  common  fymptom  of  hylteric  and 
hypochondriac  complaints. 

An  external  pain  of  the  head  is  feldom  dange- 
rous. When  a head-ach  attends  an  acute  fever, 
with  pale  urine,  it  is  an  unfavourable  fymptom. 
In  exceffive  head-achs,  coldnefs  of  the  extremities 
is  a bad  fign.  When  the  difeafe  continues  long, 
and  is  very  violent,  it  often  terminates  in  blind- 
riefs,  an  apoplexy,  deafnefs,  a vertigo , the  palfy, 
epilepfy,  &c. 

The  cool  regimen,  in  general,  is  to  be  obferved 
in  this  difeafe.  The  diet  ought  to  confift  of  fuch 
emollient  fubllances,  as  will  correct  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours,  and  keep  the  belly  open ; as 
apples  boiled  in  milk,  fpinage,  turnips,  and  fuch 
like.  The  drink  ought  to  be  diluting;  as  barley- 
water,  infufions  of  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables, 

, decodtions  of  the  fudorific  w’oods  *,  &-c.  The  feet 

and 

* The  decodtion  of  wood?  is  thus  made  : Take  (havings  cf 
guaiacum  wood,  three  ounces ; raifins  of  the  fun,  ftoned,  two 
ounces ; fafiafras  wood,  fhaved,  one  ounce  ; liquorice  diced,  half 
an  ounce.  Boil  the  guaiacum  and  raifins  in  an  Engli(h  gallon  of 
■water,  over  a gentle  fire,  to  the  confumpticn  of  one  half ; adding 
towards  the  end,  the  fafiafras  and  liquorice.  Strain  the  liquor,  and 
having  fufFered  it  to  fettle  for  fome  time,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor 
sipin  the  fences.  This  may  be  taken  at  plealure  for  ordinary  drink. 
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and  legs  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  frequently 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water;  the  head  Ihould  be 
lhaved,  and  bathed  with  water  and  vinegar  The 
patient  ought,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  keep  an 
erect  pofture,  and  not  to  lie  with  his  head  too  low. 

When  the  head  ach  is  owing  to  excefs  of  blood, 
and  in  hot  bilious  conftitutions,  bleeding  is  necef- 
fary.  The  patient  may  be  bled  in  the  jugular 
vein,  and  the  operation  repeated,  if  there  be  oc- 
casion. Cupping  alfo,  or  the  application  of  leeches 
to  the  temples,  and  behind  the  ears,  may  be  of 
fervice.  Altei wards  a bliftering-plafter  may  be 
applied  to  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  or  to  any 
part  of  the  head  that  is  molt  affe&ed.  In  fome 
eales  it  will  be  proper  to  blifter  the  whole  head. 
In  pei Ions  of  a grofs  habit,  iflues  or  perpetual  bli- 
flers  will  be  pf  fervice.  The  belly  ought  likewife 
to  be  kept  open  by  gentle  laxatives. 

.But  when  the  head-ach  proceeds  from  a copious 
vitiated  ferum , ftagnating  in  the  membranes,  ei- 
ther within  or  without  the  fkull,  with  a dull,  hea- 
vy, continual  pain,  which  will  neither  yield  to 
bleeding  nor  gentle  laxatives,  then  more  powerful 
purgatives  are  neceflkry,  as  pills  made  of  aloes, 
re fm  of  jalap,  or  the  like.  It  will  alfo  be  necef- 
lary,  in  this  cafe,  to  blifter  the  whole  head,  and  to 
keep  the  back-part  of  the  neck  open  for  a confi- 
derable  time,  by  a perpetual  blifter. 

When  the  head  ach  is  occafioned  by  a ftoppage 
of  the  running  of  the  nofe,  the  patient  Ihould 
frequently  fmell  to  a bottle  of  volatile  falts ; he 
may  likewife  take  fnufF,  or  any  thing  that  will  irri- 
tate the  nofe,  fo  as  to  promote  a difcharge  from 
it;  as  the  herb-mafticb,  ground-ivy,  &c. 

A hemicrania,  efpecialiy  a periodical  one,  is  ge- 
nerally owing  to  a foulnefs  in  the  ftomach,  for 
which  gentle  vomits  will  be  beneficial,  as  alfo  pur- 
ees of  rhubarb.  After  the  bowels  have  been  fuf- 

ficiently 
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ficiently  cleared,  chalybeate  waters,  and  fuch  bit- 
ters as  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  will  be  neceffary*. 

When  the  head-ach  arites  trom  a vitiated  ftate 
of  the  humours,  as  in  the  fcurvy  and  venereal 
difeafe  f , the  patient,  after  proper  evacuations, 
mult  drink  freely  of  the  decoction  of  woods,  re- 
commended above,  or  the  decoction  of  faifaparilla 
with  raifins  and  liquorice  %.  Thefe  promote  per- 
fpiration,  fweeten  the  humours,  and,  it  duly  per- 
illed in,  will  produce  very  happy  effects.  When 
a collection  of  matter  is  felt  under  the  it 

mutt  be  difcharged  by  an  incifion,  otherwife  it  will 
render  the  bone  carious. 

When  the  head-ach  is  fo  intolerable  as  to  en- 
danger the  patient’s  life,  or  is  attended  with  con- 
tinual watching,  delirium,  &c.  recourfe  muit  be 
had  to  opiates.  Thefe,  after  proper  evacuation  by 
clylters,  or  mild  purgatives,  may  be  applied  both 
externally  and  internally.  The  affected  part  may 
be  rubbed  with  Bate’s  anodyne  baliam,  or  a cloth 
dipped  in  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part.  The 
patient  may,  at  the  fame  time,  take  twenty  drops 
of  laudanum,  in  a cup  of  valerian  or  pennyroyal 
tea,  twice  or  thrice  a- day.  This  is  only  to  be  done 
in  cafe  of  extreme  pain.  Proper  evacuations 
ought  always  to  accompany  and  tollow  the  ufe  of 
opiates  §. 

When 

* The  Peruvian  bark  is  a valuable  medicine  in  this  cafe.  Indeed 
it  may  almoft  be  confideied  as  a fpccific,  in  periodical  head-achs. 

t In  this  cafe,  we  beiieve,  no  medical  pra&itioner  would  expedl 
to  cure  the  head-ach,  till  he  had  hrlt  cured  the  original  dileafe  by  a 
complete  courfe  of  mercury. 

t This  is  made  by  boiling  three  ounces  of  frefn  farfaparilla,  an 
ounce  of  railins,  and  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  in  three  Engliih 
quarts  of  water  to  one.  The  liquor  mult  be  itrained,  and  an  Englifh 
pint  of  it  drank,  daily. 

$ -®lhcr  applied  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  to  the  part  afiedted, 
and  held  there  till  it  evaporate,  often  relieves  the  pain. 
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When  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  lofs  of  blood 
his  feet  ought  frequently  to  be  bathed  in  luke- 
warm  water,  and  well  rubbed  with  a coarfe  cloth 
Cataplafins  with  milliard  or  horfe-radifh  ought 
like  wile  to  be  applied  to  them.  This  courfe  is  pe- 
culiarly neceffary  when  the  pain  proceeds  from  a 
gouty  humour  affeding  the  head. 

When  the  head-ach  is  occalioned  by  great  heat 
hard-labour,  or  violent  exercife  of  any  kind,  it 
may  be  allayed  by  cooling  medicines;  as  the’ fa- 
line  draughts  with  nitre,  &c. 


OF  THE  TOOTH-ACH. 

This  difeafe  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no 
defcription.  It  has  great  affinity  with  the  rheu- 
matifm,  and  often  fucceeds  pains  of  the  fhoulders 
and  other  joints. 

It  may  proceed  from  various  cdlifes  ; as  ob- 
ftruded  perfpiration  or  catching  cold  ; or  from  any 
of  the  common  caufes  of  inflammation.  I have 
often  known  the  tooch-ach  occalioned  by  negled- 
ing  lome  part  of  the  ufual  coverings  of  the  head, 
by  fitting  with  the  head  bare  near  an  open  win- 
dow, or  its  being  any  how  expofed  to  a draught 
of  cold  air.  Food  or  drink  taken  either  too  hot  or 
too  cold,  is  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth.  Great 
quantities  of  fugar,  or  other  lweet-meats,  are  like- 
wife  hurtful.  Nothing  is  more  deftrudive  to  the 
teeth  than  cracking  nuts,  or  chewing  any  kind  of 
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hard  fubftances.  Picking  the  teeth  with  pins, 
needles,  or  with  any  thing  that  may  hurt  the  ena- 
mel with  which  they  are  covered,  does  great  mif- 
chief ; as  the  tooth  is  fare  to  be  fpoiled  whenever 
the  air  gets  into  it.  Pregnant  women  are  very 
fubjeCt  to  the  rooth-ach,  especially  during  the  firft 
three  or  four  months  of  pregnancy.  The  tooth- 
ach  often  proceeds  from  fcorbutic  humours  affect- 
ing the  gums.  In  this  cafe  the  teeth  are  fome- 
times  wafted,  and  fall  out  without  any  conliderable 
degree  of  pain.  The  proximate  or  immediate  caule 
of  the  tooth-ach  is  a rotten  or  carious  tooth. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  tooth-ach,  w'e  muft  en- 
deavour to  draw  off  or  divert  the  humours  from  the 
part  affected.  This  may  be  done  by  mild  purga- 
tives, bleeding,  and  bathing  the  feet  frequently 
in  warm  water.  The  perfpiration  ought  likewife 
to  be  promoted,  by  drinking  freely  of  weak  wine- 
whey,  or  other  diluting  liquors,  with  Small  doSes 
of  nitre.  Vomits  too  have  often  an  exceeding 
good  effeCt  in  the  tooth-ach.  It  is  feldom  Safe  to 
adminifter  opiates,  or  any  kind  of  heating  medi- 
cines, or  even  to  draw  a tooth,  till  proper  evacua- 
tions have  been  premifed  ; and  thefe  alone  will 
often  effect  the  cure. 

Next  to  evacuations,  we  recommend  fomenting 
the  part  with  warm  water,  or  decoCtions  of  emol- 
lient vegetables.  Bags  filled  with  boiled  camo- 
mile-flowers, flowers  of  elder,  or  the  like,  may  be 
applied  to  the  part  affeCted,  with  as  great  a degree 
of  warmth  as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  renewed 
as  they  grow  cool.  The  patient  may  likewife  re- 
ceive the  fleams  of  warm  water  into  his  mouth, 
through  an  inverted  funnel,  or  by  holding  his 
head  over  the  mouth  of  a poriinger  filled  with 
warm  water,  &.c. 

Gargles  are  likewife  of  ufe  to  make  a difcharge 
from  the  part.  Rob  of  elder  diflolved  in  Small 
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beer  makes  a very  proper  gargle,  or  an  infufion 
Or  lage  or  mulberry  leaves. 

Such  things  as  promote  the  difcharge  of  faliva, 
or  caufe  the  patient  to  fpit,  are  always  proper.  For 
this  purpofe,  bitter,  hot,  or  pungent  vegetables, 
may  be  chewed  ; as  gentian,  calamus-aromaticus, 
or  pellatory  of  Spain.  Allen  recommends  the  root 
o £ yellow-water  flower  de  luce  in  this  cafe.  This 
root  may  either  be  rubbed  upon  the  tooth  or  chew- 
ed. Brookes  fays,  he  hardly  ever  knew  it  fail  to 
eafe  the  tooth-ach. 

Many  other  herbs,  roots,  and  feeds,  &c.  are  re- 
commended for  curing  the  tooth-ach ; as  the 
leaves  or  roots  of  millefoil  or  yarrow  chewed,  to- 
bacco fmoaked  or  chewed,  or  the  allies  put  into 
the  hollow  tooth,  Haves  acre,  or  the  feeds  of  mil- 
liard chewed,  &c.  Thefe  bitter,  hot,  and  pun- 
gent things,  by  occafionirjg  a great  flow  of  faliva , 
frequently  give  eafe  in  the  tooth-ach. 

Opiates  often  relieve  the  tooth-ach.  For  this 
purpofe,  a little  cotton  wet  with  laudanum  may 
be  held  between  the  teeth  ; or  a piece  of  fticking- 
plalter,  about  the  bignefs  of  a fixpence,  with  a bit 
of  opium  in  the  middle  of  it,  of  a fize  not  to  pre- 
vent the  llicking  of  the  other,  may  be  laid  on  the 
temporal  artery,  where  the  pulfation  is  moll  fen- 
lible.  Be  la  Motte  affirms,  that  there  are  few 
cafes  wherein  this  will  not  give  relief.  If  there 
be  a hollow  tooth,  a fmall  pill  made  of  equal  quan- 
tities of  camphire  and  opium,  put  into  the  hollow, 
is  often  beneficial.  When  this  cannot  be  had,  the 
hollow -tooth  may  be  filled  with  gum-maftich,  wax, 
lead,  or  any  fubftance  that  will  flick  in  it,  and 
keep  the  external  air  out. 

Few  applications  give  more  relief  in  the  tooth- 
ach  than  bliftering-plafters.  Thefe  may  be  ap- 
plied betwixt  the  Ihoulders,  but  ' they  have  the 
belt  effect  when  put  behind  the  ears,  and  made  fo 
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large  as  to  cover  a part  of  the  lower  jaw.  Burn- 
ing the  nerve,  within  the  affeded  tooth,  with  a 
hot  iron,  has  frequently  g^iven  eafe ; but  this  ope- 
ration ought  to  be  done  with  care.  Applying  a 
hot  iron  to  the  antetragus , or  what  is  called  the 
inner  bar  of  the  ear , is  likewife  a noted  cure  for 
the  tooth-ach.  Bliftering,  however,  is  more  fafe 
than  either  of  thele,  and  is  not  lei’s  efficacious. 

Hoffman  fays,  when  every  thing  elfe  failed, 
that  he  had  often  great  luccefs  from  the  following 
pills. 

Take  of  aromatic  pill  one  dram,  ftorax  pill  half 
a dram,  extrad  of  faffron  fix  grains.  Make  them 
into  nine  pills  ; of  which  fix  or  eight  are  to  be 
taken  at  bed-time  for  a dofe. 

After  all,  when  a tooth  is  carious,  it  is  often 
impoffible  to  remove  the  pain,  without  drawing 
the  tooth  ; and,  as  a fpoiled  tooth  never  becomes 
found  again,  it  is  prudent  to  draw  it  foon.  leff  it 
Ihould  aft’ed  the  reft.  Tooth-drawing,  like  bleed- 
ing, is  very  much  pradifed  by  mechanics,  as  well 
as  perfons  of  the  medical  profeffion.  The  opera- 
tion, however,  i&  not  without  danger,  and  ought 
always  to  be  done  with  care.  A perfon  unac- 
quainted with  the  itrudure  of  the  parts,  will  be  in 
danger  of  breaking  the  jaw-bone,  or  of  drawing  a 
found  tooth,  inftead  of  a rotten  one,  &c. 

When  a found  tooth  has  been  drawn,  if  it  be 
replaced  immediately,  it  will  grow  in  again.  It  is 
now  a common  pradice,  to  draw  a rotten  tooth, 
and  put  a found  one,  taken  from  the  mouth  of 
fome  other  perfon,  in  its  place.  It  is  likewife  an 
eaiy  matter  to  fix  artificial  teeth  fo  neatly,  as  to 
anfwer  molt  of  the  purpofes  of  the  natural ; but 
thefe  are  matters  which  do  not  properly  fall  under 
our  contideration. 

When  the  tooth-ach  returns  periodically,  and 
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ihe  pain  chiefly  affects  the  gums,  it  may  be  cured 
by  the  bark. 

Some  pretend  to  have  found  great  benefit  in  the 
tooth-ach,  fiom  the  application  of  an  artificial 
magnet  to  the  affected  tooth.  We  fhull  not  at- 
tempt to  account  for  its  mode  of  operation,  but, 
if  it  be  found  to  anfwer,  though  only  in  particular 
cafes,  it  certainly  deferves  a trial,  as  it  is  attended 
with  no  expence,  and  cannot  do  any  harm. 

Perfons  who  have  returns  of  the  tooth-ach  at 
certain  feafons,  as  fpring  and  autumn,  might  often 
prevent  it  by  taking  a dofe  of  phyfic  at  thefe 
times. 

Keeping  the  teeth  clean,  has  no  doubt  a ten- 
dency to  prevent  the  tooth-ach.  The  beft  me- 
thod of  doing  this,  is  to  wafli  them  daily  with  fait 
and  water,  or  with  cold  wrater  alone.  All  bru fil- 
ing and  fcraping  of  the  teeth  is  dangerous,  and, 
unlefs  it  be  performed  with  great  care,  muft  dc* 
mifchief. 


OF  THE  EAR-ACH. 

This  diforder  chiefly  affe&s  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  inner  cavity  of  the  ear,  called  the  Mea- 
tus Auditor ius.  It  is  often  fo  violent,  as  to  occa- 
fion  great  reftleffnefs  and  anxiety,  and  even  deli- 
rium. Sometimes  epileptic  fits,  and  other  convul- 
live  diforders,  have  been  brought  on  by  extreme 
pain  in  the  ear. 

The  ear-ach  may  proceed  from  any  of  the  caules. 

which  produce  inflammation.  It  often  proceeds 
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from  a fudden  fuppreffion  of  perfpiration,  or  from 
the  head  being  expofed  to  cold,  when  covered  with 
fweat.  It  may  alfo  be  occafioned  by  worms,  or 
other  infedts  getting  into  the  ear,  or  being  bred 
there  ; or  from  any  hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear. 
Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  the  tranflation  of  mor- 
bific matter  to  the  ear.  This  often  happens  in  the 
decline  of  malignant  fevers,  and  occafions  deaf- 
nefs,  which  is  generally  reckoned  a favourable 
fy  mptom. 

When  the  ear-ach  proceeds  from  infedls,  or  any 
hard  body  flicking  in  the  ear,  every  method  mufl 
be  taken  to  remove  them  as  foon  as  poflible.  The 
membranes  may  be  relaxed  by  dropping  into  the 
ear,  oil  of  fweat  almonds,  or  olive-oil.  Afterwards, 
the  patient  fhould  be  made  to  fneeze,  by  taking 
fnuff,  or  fome  flrong  flernutatory.  If  this  fhould 
not  force  out  the  body,  it  mufl  be  extracled  by 
art.  I have  feen  iniedls,  which  had  got  into  the 
ear,  come  out  of  their  own  accord,  upon  pouring 
in  oil  upon  them,  which  is  a thing  they  cannot 
beari 

When  the  pain  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  inflam- 
mation, it  mufl  be  treated  like  other  topical  in- 
flammations, by  a cooling  regimen  and  opening 
medicines.  Bleeding  at  the  beginning,  either  in 
the  arm  or  jugular  vein,  or  cupping  in  the  neck, 
will  be  proper.  The  ear  may  likewife  be  fomented 
with  fleams  of  warm  water,  or  flannel- bags  filled 
with  boiled  mallows ; and  camomile-flowers,  may 
be  applied  to  it  warm,  or  bladders  filled  with  warm 
milk  and  water.  An  exceeding  good  method  of 
fomenting  the  ear,  is  to  apply  it  dole  to  the  mouth 
ct  a jug,  filled  with  a flrong  decodlion  of  camo- 
mile-flowers. 

Ihe  patient’s  feet  fhould  be  frequently  bathed 
in  lukewarm  water,  and  he  ought  to  take  fmall 
dofes  of  nitre  and  rhubarb,  viz.  a fcruple  of  the 
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former,  and  ten  grains  of  the  latter,  three  times 
a-day.  His  drink  may  be  whey,  or  decocftions  of 
barley  and  liquorice,  with  figs  or  raiiins,  &c  The 
parts  behind  the  ear  ought  frequently  to  be  rubbed 
with  camphorated  oil,  or  the  volatile  liniment ; 
and  a few  drops  of  the  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine 
may  be  put  into  the  ear,  with  wool  or  cotton  *. 

When  thp  inflammation  cannot  be  refolved,  a 
poultice  of  brfead  and  milk,  or  roafted  onions,  may 
be  applied  to  the  ear,  and  frequently  renewed,  till 
it  breaks,  or  the  abfcefs  can  be  opened.  After- 
wards the  humours  may  be  diverted  from  the  part 
by  gentle  laxatives,  blitters,  or  iflues ; but  the  dif- 
ch  a rge  mud  not  be  fuddenly  dried  up  by  any  ex- 
ternal application. — l have  often  known  the  hid- 
den drying  of  a running  of  the  ear  produce  fatal 
confequences. 


OF  THE  HEART-BURN. 

What  is  called  the  Heart-burn,  is  not  a difeafe 
of  that  organ,  but  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  heat,  or 
acrimony  about  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  which  is 
fometimes  attended  with  anxiety,  naufea,  and  vo- 
miting. 

It  may  proceed  from  indigeflion  j from  the  aci- 
dity of  the  fluids,  or  contents  of  the  ftomach  ; or 
from  bilious  humours.  Stale  liquors,  vinegar,  greafy 

aliment, 

* A blifter,  if  applied  early,  behind  the  ear,  will  commonly  re- 
move this  complaint. 
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aliment,  wind,  &c.  will  caufe  the  heart-burn.  In 
fome  conftitutions,  it  is  occafioned  by  the  ule  of 
acids,  and  in  others  by  aromatics.  Pregnant  wo- 
men are  very  fubjedt  to  it. 

When  the  heart- burn  proceeds  from  inaigeftion, 
or  a foul  ftomach,  the  patient  ought  to  take  a vo- 
mit,  and  afterwards  a purge.  After  the  ftomach 
has  been  cleanfed,  he  may  drink  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  a cup  of  camomile  tea,  with  fifteen  or 
twenty  drops  of  elixir  of  vitriol  in  it,  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  and  promote  digeltion. 

When  acidity  or  fournefs  of  the  ftomach  occa- 
lions  the  heart-burn,  abforbents  are  the  proper 
medicines.  In  this  cafe,  chalk  and  water,  or  what 
is  called  the  Chalk-julep,  often  anfwers  very  well. 
It  is  made  by  mixing  an  ounce  of  pow  dered  chalk, 
half  an  ounce  of  fine  fogar,  and  a quarter  of  ail 
ounce  of  gum-arabic,  in  two  Englifh  pints  of  wa- 
ter. A tea-cupful  of  this  may  be  taken  at  plea- 
fure.  When  the  gum-arabic  cannot  be  had,  the 
chalk  may  be  mixed  with  milk,  or  taken  in  water 
alone.  The  teftacious  powders  are  very  proper 
here.  A tea-fpoonful  of  prepared  oyfter-fhells,  or 
the  powder  called  crab’s  eyes,  may  be  taken  in  a 
glals  of  peppermint  water,  or  fimple  cinnamon- 
water,  as  often  as  there  is  occaiion. 

But  the  lafeft  ablorbent  which  we  know  is  the 
magnejia  alba.  This  not  only  adls  as  an  ablorbent, 
but,  by  its  purging,  quality,  cleanfes  the  bowels; 
whereas  the  chalk,  and  other  abforbents  of  that 
fort,  are  apt  to  lie  in  the  inteftines,  and  occaiion 
obftrudlions.  This  powder  is  no  way  dilagreeabie, 
and  may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  tea.  a little  milk, 
or  a glafs  of  peppermint-water.  A large  tea- 
fpoontul  is  the  ufual  dole,  but  there  is  no  danger 
in  taking  a much  greater  quantity,  and  it  may  be 
repeated  as  often  as  is  found  neceflary. 

When  the  heart-burn  proceeds  from  bilious  hu- 
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mours,  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fweat  fpirits  of  nitre, 
in  a glafs  of  water,  or  a cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  will 
generally  give  eafe.  If  it  be  caufed  by  fat  or 
greafy  aliments,  a dram  of  brandy,  or  rum  may 
be  taken. 

If  wind  be  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  the 
medicines  called  Carminatives  are  proper ; as  ani- 
ieeds,  juniper-berries,  cardamom- feeds,  &c.  Thefe 
may  either  be  chewed,  or  a glafs  of  their  diftilled 
waters  taken  at  pleafure.  Thefe,  and  other  warm 
aromatics,  as  ginger,  cannella  alba,  &c..  give  eafe  ; 
but  they  ought  never  to  be  ufed  unlefs  when  ne- 
ceffary.  They  are  only  drams  in  a dry  form,  and 
very  pernicious  to  the  ftomach.  One  of  the  fafeft 
medicines  of  this  kind,  is  the  tindlure  made  by 
infufing  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  and  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  the  leffer  cardamoms,  in  an  Englifh 
pint  of  brandy.  This  mud  diged  for  two  days  ; 
afterwards  it  fhould  be  drained,  and  four  ounces 
of  white  fugar- candy  in  powder  added  to  it.  It 
mud  dand  to  diged  again,  till  the  fugar  be  dif- 
folved.  A table-fpoonful  may  be  taken  for  a dole. 

I have  frequently  known  the  heart -burn  cured 
by  the  patient  chewing  green  tea, 
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flomach.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  worms, 
the  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  or  from  a 
tranflation  of  gouty  matter  to  the  flomach,  &-c. 

Women,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  very  liable  to 
this  difeafe,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  afflicted  with  hy- 
iteric  complaints.  It  is  likewife  very  common  to 
hypochondriac  men  of  a fedentary  and  luxurious 
life.  In  fuch  perfons,  it  often  proves  fo  extremely 
obftinate,  as  to  baffle  all  attempts  of  medicine. 

When  the  pain  of  the  flomach  is  mod  violent 
after  eating,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt,  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  fome  fault,  either  in  the  digeftion  or 
the  food.  In  this  cafe,  the  patient  ought  to  change 
his  diet,  till  he  finds  what  kind  of  food  agrees  bed 
with  his  domach,  and  fhould  continue  chiefly  to 
ufe  that.  If  a change  of  diet  does  not  remove 
the  complaint,  the  patient  may  take  a gentle  vo- 
mit, and  afterwards  a dofe  or  two  of  rhubarb. 
He  ought  likewife  to  take  an  infuiion  of  camomile- 
flowers,  or  fome  other  flomachic  bitter,  either  in 
wine  or  water.  1 have  often  known  exercife  re- 
move this  complaint,  efpecially  failing,  or  a long 
journey  on  horfeback,  or  in  a machine. 

When  a pain  of  the  flomach  proceeds  from  fla- 
tulencies, the  patient  is  conflantly  belching  up 
wind,  and  feels  an  uneafy  diftenfion  of  the  fto- 
mach after  meals.  This  is  a molt  deplorable  dif- 
eafe, and  is  feldom  cured.  In  general,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  avoid  all  windy  diet,  and  every 
thing  that  fours  on  the  flomach,  as  greens,  roots, 
&.c.  This  rule,  however,  admits  of  fome  excep- 
tions. I have  known  l'everal  inftances  of  perfons 
very  much  troubled  with  wind,  who  received  great 
benefit  from  eating  parched  peas  *,  though  that 

Z 4 grain 

* Thefe  are  prepared  by  fteeping  or  foaking  peas  in  water,  and 
afterwards  drying  them  in  a pot  or  kiln,  till  they  be  quite  hard. 
They  may  be  ufed  at  pleafure. 
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grain  is  well  known  to  be  of  a windy  nature.  This 
complaint  may  like  wile  be  greatly  relieved  by  ex- 
ercile,  elpecially  digging,  walking,  or  riding,  &.c, 
1 have  found  the  elixir  of  vitriol  anfwer  very  well 

m flatulencies.  It  may  be  taken  as  already  di- 
- reeled.  J 

hi.n  a pain  of  the  ftomach  is  occafioned  by 
the  fwallcwing  of  acrid  or  poifonous  fubftances, 
they  njuft  be  difeharged  by  vomit  ; this  may  be 
excited  by  butter,  oils,  or  other  foft  things,  which 
flieath  and  defend  the  flomach  from  the  acrimony 
of  its  contents  *. 

When  pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  a 
tianflation  of  gouty  matter,  warm  cordials  are  ne- 
celfary.  Some  have  drank  a whole  bottle  of  bran- 
dy or  rum,  in  th:s  cale,  in  a few  hours,  without 
being  in  the  leaf!  intoxicated,  or  even  feeling  the 
ftomach  warmed  by  it.  Generous  wines,  however, 
are  more  fafe,  as  genuine  Madeira,  &c.  It  is  im- 
poflible  to  afeertain  the  quantities  neceflary  upon 
thefe  occafions.  ^ This  mult  be  left  to  the  feelings 
and  dilcretion  of  the  patient.  It  is,  however,  the 
fater  way  not  to  go  too  far.  When  there  is  an  in- 
clination to  vomit,  it  may  be  promoted  by  drinking 
an  infufion  of  camomile- flowers,  or  carduus  bene~ 
fliffius. 

If  a pain  of  the  ftomach  proceeds  from  the  ftop- 
page  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  bleeding  will,  in 
fome  cafes,  be  neceflary,  efpecially  in  fanguine 
and  very  full  habits.  It  will  likewife  be  of  ufe  to 
keep  the  belly  gently  open,  by  mild  purgatives ; 
as  rhubarb  or  fenna,  &c.  When  this  difeafe  af- 
fe&s  women  ip  the  decline  of  life,  after  the  ftop- 

page 

* The  fafeft  remedy  in  this  cafe,  is  certainly  a powerful  emetic, 
half  a dram,  for  inftance,  of  white  vitriol  ; or  even  half  a dram  of 
ipecacuanha,  to  be  wrought  ofF  by  infiantly  drinking  an  infufion  of 
camomile-tea,  or  taking  a bafon  of  warm  water,  with  a tea-fpoonful 
pf  table-muftard  diffufed  in  it, 
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page  of  the  menfis,  making  an  ilTue  in  the  leg  or 
arm  will  be  of  peculiar  fervice. 

When  the  dileafe  is  occalioned  by  worms,  they 
mull  be  deftroyed;  or  expelled  by  fuch  means  as 
are  recommended  in  the  following  lection. 


OF  WORMS. 
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These  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  tania, 
or  tape- worm  ; the  teres,  or  round  and  long  worm, 
and  the  afearides , or  round  and  fhort  worm.  There 
are  many  other  kinds  of  worms  found  in  the  hu- 
man body ; but  as  they  proceed,  in  a great  mea- 
fnre,  from  fimilar  caufes,  have  nearly  the  fame 
fymptoms,  and  require  almoft  the  fame  method 
of  cure,  we  fhall  not  fpend  time  in  enumerating 
them. 

The  tape- worm  is  white,  very  long,  and  all  over 
jointed.  It  is  generally  bred  either  in  the  ftomach. 
or  fmall  inteftines.  The  round  and  long  worm  is 
likewife  bred  in  the  fmall  guts,  and  fometimes  in 
the  ftomach.  The  round  and  lhort  worms  com- 
monly lodge  in  the  rettum,  or  what  is  called  the 
End  gut,  and  occafton  a difagreeable  itching  about 
the  anus. 

The  long  round  worms  occafion  fqueamifhnefs, 
vomiting,  an  ill  breath,  gripes,  loofenefs,  fwelling 
of  the  belly,  fwoonings,  loathing  of  food,  and  at 
other  times  a voracious  appetite,  a dry  cough, 

convulfions, 
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convulfions,  epiledtic  fits,  and  fomctimes  a priva- 
tion or  fpeech.  Thefe  worms  have  been  known 
to  perforate  the  inteftines,  and  get  into  the  cavity 
of  tiie  belly.  The  effedts  of  the  tape- worm  are 
nearly  the  fame  with  thole  of  the  long  and  round, 
but  rather  more  violent. 

An  dry  lays,  the  following  fymptoms  particular- 
ly attend  the  folium,  which  is  a fpecies  of  the  tape- 
worm, viz.  fwoonings,  privation  of  fpeech,  and  a 
voracious  appetite.  The  round  worms  called  Af- 
carides , beiides  an  itching  of  the  anus,  caul'e 
fwoonings,  and  tenefmus,  or  an  inclination  to  co 
to  ftool, 

CAUSES. Worms  may  proceed  from  various 

caufes  ; but  they  are  feldom  found,  except  in  weak 
and  relaxed  ftomachs,  where  the  digeflion  is  bad-. 
Sedentary  perfons  are  more  liable  to  them,  than 
the  adtive  and  laborious.  Thofe  who  eat  great 
quantities  of  unripe  fruit,  or  who  live  much  on 
raw  herbs  and  roots,  are  generally  fubjedt  to  worms. 
There  feems  to  be  a hereditary  difpolition  in  fome 
perions  to  this  difeafe.  I have  often  feen  all  the 
children  of  a family  fubjedt  to  worms  of  a parti- 
cular kind.  They  feem  likewife  frequently  to  be 
owing  to  the  nurfe.  Children  of  the  fame  family, 
nurfed  by  one  woman,  have  often  worms,  when 
thofe  nurfed  by  another  have  none. 

Children  are  more  liable  to  this  difeafe  than 
adults,  efpecially  after  two  years  of  age.  Infants, 
while  on  the  breaft,  are  feldom  troubled  with 
worms.  To  this,  however,  there  are  feveral  ex- 
ceptions. I lately  faw  an  inltance  of  a child  who 
pafied  worms  before  it  was  three  months  old. 
They  were  indeed  of  a very  particular  kind,  being 
real  caterpillars.  Some  of  them  were  above  an 
inch  long ; they  had  red  heads,  and  were  fo  brilk, 
as  to  jump  about;  they  lived  feveral  days  after 
the  child  had  pafied  them.  Another  child  fuckled 

by 
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by  the  fame  woman,  paffed  the  fame  kind  of  worms 
when  upon  the  bread,  and  both  children  differed 
extremely  before  the  worms  came  away. 

SYMPTOMS. The  common  fymptoms  or 

worms  are,  palenefs  of  the  countenance,  and,  at 
other  times,  an  univerfal  fluffing  of  the  face ; 
itching  of  the  nofe  ; (this,  however,  is  doubtful,  as 
children  pick  their  nofes  in  all  difeafes ;)  darting, 
and  grinding  of  the  teeth  in  fieep ; the  appetite 
fometimes  bad,  at  other  times  quite  voracious  , 
loofenefs,  a four  or  {linking  breath,  a hard  fwelled 
belly,  great  third,  the  urine  frothy,  and  fome- 
times of  a whitiff  colour ; griping,  or  colic  pains  ; 
an  involuntary  difcharge  of  faliva , efpecially  when 
afleep ; frequent  pains  of  the  fide,  with  a dry 
cough,  and  unequal  pulfe  ; palpitations  of  the 
heart,  fwconings,  drowfmefs,  cold  fweats,  palfy, 
epiledic  fits,  with  many  other  unaccountable  ner- 
vous fymptoms,  which  were  formerly  attributed  to 
witchcraft,  or  the  influence  of  evil  fpirits.  Small 
bodies  in  the  excrements,  refembling  melon  or  cu- 
cumber feeds,  are  fymptoms  of  the  tape-w'orm. 

Though  this  is  a very  common  difeafe,  yet  it  is 
lefs  fo  than  is  generally  imagined.  Nurfes  im- 
pute mod  of  the  difeafes  of  children  to  worms, 
and  often  give  medicine  to  kill  thefe  vermin, 
where  they  do  not  exid.  Even  phyiicians  are  often 
deceived  with  refped  to  worms.  I have  frequently 
opened  children  who  wrere  thought  to  have  been 
killed  by  them,  and  found  none.  In  ffort,  there 
is  no  certain  proof  of  w'orms  exiding  in  the  inte- 
dines,  but  their  being  palled  ; and  that  will  lome- 
times  happen,  where  no  previous  fymptoms  ap- 
peared. 

MEDICINE. Though  numberlefs  medicines 

are  extolled  for  killing  and  expelling  worms  *, 

yet 

* A medical  wiiter  of  the  prefent  age  has  enumerated  upwards 
of  fifty  Britifh  plants,  all  famous  for  killing  and  expelling  worms 
eut  of  the  body. 
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If}  ,n°  ?,ifea[e  more  frequently  baffles  the  phyfi. 
cians  fk.il.  In  general,  the  mod  proper  medicines 
or  then  expulfion,  are  llrong  purgatives;  and  to 
prevent  their  breeding,  ftomachic  bitters,  with  now 
and  then  a glafs  of  good  wine. 

The  beft  purge  for  an  adult,  is  jalap  and  calo- 
mel. hive  and  twenty,  or  thirty  grains  of  the  for- 
mer, with  fix  or  feven  of  the  latter,  mixed  in  fy- 
rup,  may  be  taken  for  a dofe.  This  Ihould  be  ta- 
ken early  in  tlie  morning.  It  will  be  proper,  that 
the  patient  keep  the  houle  all  day,  and  drink  no- 
thing cold.  1 he  dofe  may  be  repeated  once  or 
twice  a-week,  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  On 
the  intermediate  days,  the  patient  may  take  a dram 
olthe  powder  of  tin,  twice  or  thrice  a-dav,  mixed 
with  lyrup,  honey,  or  treacle. 

Thole  who  do  not  chufe  to  take  calomel,  may 
make  ufe  of  the  bitter  purgatives ; as  aloes,  liiera 
picra,  tindure  of  l'enna  and  rhubarb,  &c. 

Oily  medicines  are  like  wife  of  ufe  for  expelling 
worms.  An  ounce  of  falad  oil,  and  a table-fpoon- 
lul  of  common  fait,  may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red 
port- wine,  thiice  a-day,  or  oftener,  if  the  ftomach 
will. bear  it.  But  the  more  common  form  of  ufing 
oil  is  in  clyfiers.  Oily  clyfters,  fweetened  with 
fngar  or  honey,  are  very  efficacious  in  bringing 
away  the  fhprt  round  worms,  called  Afcaridcs. 

The  Barrowgafe  water  is  an  excellent  medicine 
for  expelling  worms,  efpecially  the  afearides.  As 
this  water  evidently  abounds  with  fulphur,  wre  may 
hence  infer,  that  fulphur  alone  mult  be  a good 
medicine  in  this  cafe  ; this  is  found  to  be  true  in 
fad.  Many  practitioners  give  flowers  of  fulphur 
in  very  large  dofes,  and  with  great  fuccefs.  It 
may  be  made  into  an  electuary,  with  honey  or 
treacle,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  purge 
the  patient. 

Where  Harrowgate  water  cannot  be  obtained, 

Tea* 
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fea-water  may  be  ufed,  which  is  far  from  being  a 
contemptible  medicine  in  this  cafe.  If  fca-watei 
cannot  be  had,  common  fait  may  be  difl'olved  in. 
water  and  drank.  I have  often  feen  this  ufed  by 
country-nurfes,  when  they  fufpected  their  children 
were  troubled  with  worms,  with  very  good  effed:. 

But  worms,  though  expelled,  will  foon  breed 
again,  if  the  ftomach  remain  weak  and  relaxed ; 
to  prevent  this,  we  would  recommend  the  Jefuits 
bark.  Half  a dram  of  bark  in  powder  may  be 
taken  in  a glafs  of  red  port-wine,  three  or  four 
times  a day,  after  the  above  medicines  have  been 
ufed.  Lime  water  is  likewife  good  for  this  pur-  _ 
pofe,  or  a table -fpoonful  of  the  chalybeate  vvine  *, 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a- day.  Infufions  or  de- 
codions  of  bitter  herbs,  may  likewife  be  drank : 
as  the  infufion  of  tanly,  water-trefoil,  camomile- 
flowers,  tops  of  wormwood,  the  lefier  centaury, 
&c. 

The  above  directions  are  calculated  for  adults ; 
but  for  children  the  medicines  mull  be  more  agree- 
able, and  given  in  fmaller  dofes. 

For  a child  of  four  or  five  years  old,  five  grains 
of  jalap,  and  two  of  calomel,  may  be  mixed  in  a 
fpoonful  of  l'yrup  or  honey,  and  given  in  the 
morning.  The  child  iliould  keep  the  houfe  all 
day,  and  have  nothing  cold.  This  dofe  may  be 
repeated  twice  a-week,  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
On  the  intermediate  days,  the  child  may  take  a 
lcruple  of  powdered  tin,  and  ten  grains  of  sethiops 
mineral,  in  a fpoonful  of  treacle,  twice  a-dav. 
Thefe  dofes  mult  be  increafed  or  diminif&jed,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  patient. 

I 

* The  chalybeate  wine  is  made  by  digefting  three  ounces  of  fi- 
lings of  iron,  and  half  a dram  of  cochineal,  in  two  Englifh  pints  of 
Rhenifh  wine,  for  three  weeks,  frequently  fhaking  the  veffel,  After- 
wards the  liquor  mult  be  filtered. 
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I have  frequently  known  thofe  big  bellies,  which 
in  children  are  commonly  reckoned  a fign  of 
worms,  quite  removed  by  giving  them  white  foap 
m their  pottage,  or  other  food.  Tanfy,  garlic, 
and  rue,  are  all  good  againft  worms,  and  may  be 
uled  various  ways.  We  might  here  mention  manv 
plants,  both  for  external  and  internal  ufe  ; but 
think  the  powder  of  tin,  with  aethiops  mineral, 
and  the  purges  of  jalap  and  calomel,  are  much 
more  to  be  depended  on.  It  will  not,  however, 
be  amifs  to  give  a child  who  is  troubled  with  worms! 
a glafs  of  red  wine,  now  and  then,  as  every  thing 
that  braces  and  ftrengthens  the  llomach,  is  good 
both  for  preventing  and  expelling  thefe  ver- 
min. 

Parents  who  would  preferve  their  children  from 
worms,  ought  to  allow  them  plenty  of  exercife  in 
the  open  air,  to  fee  that  their  food  be  wholefome 
and  fufficiently  folid,  and,  as  far  as  poffible,  to 
prevent  their  eating  raw  herbs,  roots,  or  green 
trafhy  fruits  *. 

OF 


* V*  e think  it  neceflary  hero  to  warn  people  of  their  danger  who 
buy  worm-cakes  and  powders  at  random  from  quacks,  and  give 
them  to  their  children  without  proper  care.  The  principal  ingre- 
dient in  moft  of  thefe  medicines  is  mercury,  which  is  never  to  be 
trifled  with.  I lately  faw  a (hocking  inftanee  of  the  danger  of  this 
condufh  A girl  who  had  taken  a dofe  of  worm- powder,  bought  of 
a travelling  quack,  went  out,  and  I believe  might  be  fo  imprudent 
as  to  dri  ik  cold  water,  during  its  operation.  She  immediately 
fwelled,  and  died  that  very  day,  with  all  the  fymptoms  of  tavin’e 
b;en  poifoned.  ( 
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OF  THE  JAUNDICE. 

This  difeafe  is  fir  ft  obfeTvable  in  the  white  of 
the  eye,  which  appears  of  a yellowifh  colour. 
Afterwards  the  whole  Ikin  puts  on  a yellow,  an 
foraetimes  a blackifli  appearance.  The  urine  too 
is  of  a faffron  hue,  and  dyes  a white  cloth,  if  put 

into  it,  of  the  fame  colour. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  the  jaun- 

dice is  an  obitrudlion  of  the  bile.  The  remote  or 
occafional  caufes  are,  the  bites  of  poifonous  ani- 
mals, as  the  viper,  mad  dog,  &-c.  the  bilious  or 
hyfteric  colic ; violent  paffions,  as  grief,  anger,  &c. 
Strong  purges  or  vomits,  will  likewile  occafion  the 
jaundice.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  obftinate 
agues,  or  from  that  difeafe  being  prematurely  (lop- 
ped by  aftringent  medicines.  In  infants,  it  is  often 
occafion ed  by  the  meconium  not  being  (ufficiently 
purged  off.  Pregnant  women  are  very  fubjedt  to 
it.  It  is  likewife  a fymptom  in  feveral  kinds  ot 
fevers.  Catching  cold,  or  the  Hopping  of  cufto- 
mary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes , the  bleeding  piles, 
iffues,  &-c.  will  occafion  the  jaundice. 

SYMPTOMS. The  patient  at  firft  complains 

of  exceflive  wearinefs,  and  has  great  averfion  to 
any  kind  of  motion.  His  (kin  is  dry,  and  he  ge- 
nerally feels  a kind  of  itching  or  pricking  pain 
over  the  whole  body.  The  flools  are  of  a whitifh 
or  clay  colour,  and  the  urine,  as  was  obferved 
above,  is  yellow.  The  breathing  is  difficult,  and 
the  patient  complains  of  an  unufual  load  or  op- 
preffion  on  his  bread.  There  is  a heat  in  the  no- 
il til  <=, 
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firils,  a bitter  tafte  in  the  mouth,  loathing  of  food, 
iickneis  at  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  flatulency,  and 

requently  all  objects  appear  to  the  eye  of  a yellow 
colour.  , 

If  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  difeafe  com- 
plicated with  no  other  malady,  it  is  feldom  dange- 
rous ; but  in  old  people,  where  it  continues  long, 
•returns  frequently,  or  is  complicated  with  the  drop- 
iy  or  hypochondriac  fymptoms,  it  generally  proves 
fatal.  The  black  jaundice  is  more  dangerous  than 
the  yellow. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  fliould  be  cool,  light 

and  diluting,  confiding  chiefly  of  ripe  fruits  and 
mild  vegetables  ; as  apples  boiled  or  roafled,  flew-' 
ed  piunes,  preferved  plumbs,  boiled  fpinage,  &-c. 
Veal  or  chicken-broth,  with  light  bread,  are  like- 
wife  very  proper.  The  drink  fliould  be  butter- 
milk, whey  fweetened  with  honey,  or  deco&ions 
of  cool  opening  vegetables ; as  marfh-mallow  roots, 
with  liquorice,  &c.  < 

Ihe  patient  fliould  take  as  much  exercife  as  he 
can  bear,  either  on  horfe-back,  or  in  a machine  : 
walking,  running,  and  even  jumping,  are  like  wife 
proper,  provided  he  can  bear  them  without  pain, 
and  there  be  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation.  Pa- 
tients have  been  often  cured  of  this  difeafe,  by  a 
long  journey,  after  medicines  had  proved  ineffec- 
tual. 

Amufements  are  likewife  of  great  ufe  in  the 
jaundice.  The  difeafe  is  often  occafioned  by  a fe- 
dentary  life,  joined  to  a dull  melancholy  difpofi- 
tion.  ^ Whatever  therefore  tends  to  promote  muf- 
cular  motion,  and  to  cheer  the  fpirits,  mull  have 
a good  effedl ; as  dancing,  laughing,  finging^  &c. 

MEDICINE. It  the  patient  be  young,  of  a 

full  fanguine  habit,  and  complains  of  pam  in  the 
right,  fide,  about  the  region  of  the  liver,  bleeding 

'will 
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will  be  necefiary  *.  After  this,  a vomit  muft  be 
adminiftered  ; and  if  the  dileate  proves  ©bftirinte, 
it  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice.  No  medicines 
are  more  beneficial  in  the  jaundice  than  vomits, 
efpectally  where  it  is  not  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion. Half  a dram  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will 
be  a fufficient  dofe  for  an  adult,  it  may  be  wrought 
off  with  weak  camomile- tea,  or  lukewarm  water. 

The  belly  muft  likewiie  be  kept  open  by  mild 
purgatives.  Caftile  loap,  if  take  in  fufti  lent 
quantities,  anfwers  this  purpofe  extremely  well* 
It  may  be  taken  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
daily,  for  a conliderable  time.  As  few  oeople 
have  refolution  to  fwallow  fuch  large  quantities  of 
foap,  I generally  give  pills  made  of  foap,  aloes, 
and  rhubarb,  which  anl'wer  the  fame  intention  in 
a fmaller  dole.  They  may  be  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

Take  focotrine  aloes  and  Turkey  rhubarb  in  pow- 
der, of  each  a dram,  Caftile  foap  an  ounce.  Beat 
them  all  together,  with  a little  fyrup,  into  a pro- 
per contiftence  for  pills.  Let  them  be  formed  into 
pills  of  an  ordinary  fize,  and  five  or  fix  of  them 
taken  three  times  a-day.  They  muft  be  conti- 
nued for  fome  time,  and  the  quantity  regulated 
by  the  patient’s  ftools,  of  which  he  ought  at  lealt 
to  have  one  or  turn  every  day. 

Fomenting  the  parts  about  the  region  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  liver,  and  rubbing  them  with  a w'arm  hand 
or  flelh  brufh,  are  likewiie  beneficial : but  it  is  (till 
more  fe  for  the  patient  to  lit  in  a vefiel  of  warm 
water  up  to  the  breaft.  He  ought  to  do  this  fre- 
quently, and  fliould  continue  in  it  as  long  as  his 
ftrength  wall  permit. 

A a Many 

* Where  the  fytTiptoms  of  pain  and  inflammation  are  violent, 
bleeding  will  be  proper;  but  where  thefe  are  moderate  at  firft,  or 
have  been  rendered  lb  by  bleeding,  an  opiate,  given  in  a full  dofe, 
will  feldom  fail  to  give  immediate  relief. 
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Many  dirty  things  are  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  the  jaundice  ; a?  lice,  the  millepedes,  &-C. 
But  thefe  do  more  harm  than  good,  as  people  truft 
to  them,  and  negled  more  valuable  medicines  j 
befides,  they  are  feldom  taken  in  fufficient  quan- 
tity to  produce  any  effeds.  People  always  exped 
that  thefe  out -of- the  way  things  fhould  ad  as  charms, 
and  confequently  feldom  perfift  in  the  ufe  of  them. 
Vomits,  purges,  fomentations,  and  exercife,  will 
feldom  fail  to  cure  the  jaundice  when  it  is  a Pimple 
difeafe ; and  when  complicated  with  the  dropfy, 
or  other  chronic  complaints,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
cured  by  any  means. 

Numberlefs  Britifh  herbs  are  extolled  for  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe.  Dr  Short,  in  his  Medicina 
Britannica,  mentions  near  a hundred,  all  famous 
for  curing  the  jaundice.  The  fad  is,  this  difeafe 
often  goes  off  of  its  own  accord  ; in  which  cafe, 
the  laft  medicine  is  Paid  to  have  performed  the 
cure.  I have,  however,  feen  confiderable  benefit, 
in  a very  obftinate  jaundice,  from  a decodion  of 
hemp-feed.  Four  ounces  of  the  feed  may  be  boil- 
ed in  two  Englifh  quarts  of  ale,  and  fweetened 
with  coarfe  fugar.  The  dofe  is  half  an  Englifh 
pint  every  morning.  It  may  be  continued  for 
eight  or  nine  days. 

I have  known  Harrowgate  water  cure  a very 
obftinate  jaundice.  I have  known  patients,  after 
taking  many  medicines  without  effed,  go  thither 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  in  a few  weeks  re- 
turn quite  well.  They  both  drank  the  fulphur 
water,  and  bathed. 
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The  dropfy  is  a preternatural  fwelling  of  the 
whole  body,  or  fome  part  of  it,  occafioned  by  a 
colledion  of  watery  humour.  It  is  diftinguifhed 
by  different  names,  according  to  the  part  affeded, 
as  the  anafarca,  or  a colledion  of  water  under  the 
fkin ; the  afcites,  or  a colledion  of  water  in  the 
belly  ; the  hydrops peSloris,  or  dropfy  of  the  bread; 
the  hydrocephalus,  or  dropfy  of  the  brain,  &c. 

CAUSES. A very  common  caufe  of  the 

dropfy  is  a hereditary  difpofition.  It  may  likewife 
proceed  from  drinking  ardent  fpirits,  or  other 
ftrong  liquors.  It  is  true,  almoft  to  a proverb,  that 
great  drinkers  die  of  a dropfy.  The  want  of  exer- 
cife  is  alfo  a very  common  caufe  of  the  dropfy. 
Hence  it  is  juftly  reckoned  among  the  difeafes  of 
the  fedentary.  It  often  proceeds  from  exceflive 
evacuations,  as  frequent  and  copious  bleedings, 
ftrong  purges  often  repeated,  frequent  falivations, 
&c.  The  l'udden  ftoppage  of  cuftomary  or  necef- 
fary  evacuations,  as  the  menfes , the  haemorrhoids, 
or  fluxes  of  the  belly,  may  likewife  caufe  a dropfy. 

I have  often  known  the  dropfy  occaiioned  by 
drinking  large  quantities  of  cold,  weak,  watery  li- 
quor after  violent  exercife,  while  the  body  was  hot. 
A low,  damp,  or  marlhy  fituation  is  likewife  a fre- 
quent caufe  of  it.  Hence  it  is  a common  difeafe 
in  moift,  flat,  fenny  countries.  It  may  alfo  be 
brought  on  by  a long  courfe  of  poor  watery  diet, 
cl  the  ufe  of  vifcous  aliment  that  is  hard  of  di- 
geftion.  It  is  often  the  effed  of  other  difeafes,  as 
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the  jaundice,  a fchirrus  of  the  liver,  a violent  ague 
of  long  continuance,  a diarrhoea,  a dyfentery,  an 
empyema,  or  a confumption  of  the  lungs.  In  fhort, 
whatever  obftrmfls  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or 
prevents  its  being  duly  prepared,  may  occalion  a 
dropfy. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  gnerally  begins 

with  a fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles  towards 
night,  which,  for  fome  time,  difappears  in  the 
morning.  In  the  evening  the  parts,  if  preffed 
with  the  finger,  will  pit.  The  fwelling  gradually 
afcends  until  the  whole  body  at  length  becomes 
affected.  Afterwards  the  breathing  becomes  diffi- 
cult, the  urine  is  in  fmall  quantity,  and  the  third 
great,  the  belly  is  bound,  and  the  perfpiration  is 
greatly  obftructed.  To  thefe  fucceed  torpor,  hea- 
vinefs,  a flow  wafting  fever,  and  a troublefome 
cough.  This  laft  is  generally  a fatal  fymptom,  as 
it  ftiews  the- lungs  to  be  affedled  *. 

When  the  difeafe  comes  fuddenly  on,  and  the 
patient  is  young  and  ftrong,  there  is  reafon  to 
hope  for  a cure,  efpecially  if  medicine  be  given 
early.  But  if  the  patient  be  old,  has  led  an  irre- 
gular or  a fedentary  life,  or  if  there  be  reafon  to 
fufpedt  that  the  liver,  lungs,  or  any  of  the  vifcera 
are  unfound,  there  is  great  ground  to  fear  that  the 
confequences  will  prove  fatal. 

REGIMEN. The  patient  mult  abftain,  as 

much  as  poffible,  from  all  drink,  efpecially  weak 
and  watery  liquors,  and  nraft  quench  his  thirft  with 
acids,  as  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  forrel  f,  &c. 

His 

* An  afcites,  befide  more  or  lefs  of  the  above  'fymptoms,  is  at- 
tended with  a diftenfion  and  fwelling  of  the  belly,  and  with  a fenfc 
of  the  fludluation  of  a fluid  upon  prelfure. 

f This  reftridtion  in  the  ufe  of  drink  being  in  itfelf  a painful  mea- 
fure,  and  feldom  alfo  attended  with  any  good  efFedt,  is  now  gene- 
rally taken  off.  indeed  it  has  been  often  found,  that  an  increafe  in 
the  quantity  of  drink  taken,  has  been  attended  with  a proportional 
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His  aliment  ought  to  be  dry,  of  a heating  and  diu- 
retic quality,  as  loaded  bread,  the  flefh  of  birds, 
or  other  wild  animals,  roafted ; pungent  and  aro- 
matic vegetables,  as  garlic,  milliard,  onions,  crelfes, 
horfe-radilh,  rocambole,  llialot,  &c.  He  may  alfo 
eat  fea-bifcuit  dipt  in  wine  or  a little  brandy. 
This  is  not  only  nourilhing,  but  tends  to  quench 
third.  Some  have  been  actually  cured  of  a dropfy 
by  a total  abltinence  from  all  liquids,  and  living 
entirely  upon  fuch  things  as  are  mentioned  above. 
If  the  patient  mud  have  drink,  the  Spaw  water,  or 
Rhenifh  wine,  with  diuretic  medicines  intufed  in 
it,  are  the  bed. 

Exercife  is  of  the  greated  importance  in  a dropfy. 
If  the  patient  be  able  to  walk,  run,  dance,  or 
jump  about,  he  ought  to  continue  thele  exercifes 
as  long  as  he  can.  If  he  be  not  able  to  walk,  &-c. 
he  mud  ride  on  horfeback,  or  in  a machine,  and 
the  more  violent  the  motion  fo  much  the  better, 
provided  he  can  bear  it.  His  bed  ought  to  be 
hard,  and  the  air  of  his  apartments  warm  and  dry. 
If  he  live  in  a damp  country,  he  ought  to  be  re- 
moved into  a dry  one,  and,  if  podible,  into  a 
warmer  climate.  In  a word,  every  method  mud 
be  taken  to  promote  the  perfpiration  and  to  brace 
the  folids.  For  this  purpofe,  it  will  likewife  be 
proper  to  rub  the  patient’s  body,  two  or  three 
times  a- day,  with  a hard  cloth  or  the  flefh- brufh, 
and  he  ought  condantly  to  wear  flannel  next  his 
^tin. 

MEDICINE. If  the  patient  be  young,  his 

conditution  good,  and  the  difeafe  has  come  on 
fuddenly,  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  drong 
vomits,  brifk  purges,  and  fuch  medicines  as  pro- 
mote a difcharge  of  fweat  and  urine.  For  an  adult, 

A a 3 half 

increafe  in  the  quantity  of  urine  that  is  made : and  whenever  a cure 
of  this  difeafe  is  attempted  by  means  of  diuretics,  liquids  muft  be 
adminiftered  in  confiderable  quantity  to  determine  thefe  with  more 
certain  effect  to  the  kidneys. 
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half  a dram  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  oxyrnel  of  fquills,  will  be  a proper  vo- 
mit *.  This  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
if  neceffary,  three  or  four  days  intervening  betwixt 
each  dofe.  The  patient  muft  not  drink  much  after 
the  vomit,  otherwife  he  deftroys  its  effedt  A cup 
or  two  of  camomile- tea  will  be  fufficient  to  work 
it  off. 

Betwixt  each  vomit,  on  one  of  the  intermediate 
days,  the  patient  may  take  the  following  purge. 
Take  jalap  in  powder  half  a dram,  cream  of  tartar 
two  drams,  calomel  lix  grains.  Thele  may  be 
made  into  a bolus  with  a little  fyrup  of  pale  rofes, 
and  taken  early  in  the  morning.  The  lefs  the  pa- 
tient drinks  after  it  the  better.  If  he  be  much 
griped,  he  may  take  now  and  then  a cup  of  chicken- 
broth. 

The  patient  may  likewife  take  every  night  at 
bed-time  the  following  bolus  : Take  four  or  five 
grains  of  camphor,  one  grain  of  opium,  and  as 
much  fyrup  of  orange-peel  as  is  fufficient  to  make 
them  into  a bolus.  This  will  generally  promote  a 
gentle  iweat,  which  lhould  be  encouraged  by 
drinking  now  and  then  a fmall  cup  of  wine- whey, 
with  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  fpirits  of  hartffiorn  in  it. 

The  patient  may  take,  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
a tea-cupful  of  the  following  infulion  : Take  juni- 
per-berries, muitard-feed,  and  horfe-radiffi,  of  each 
half  an  ounce,  allies  of  broom  half  a pound ; in- 
fufe  them  in  a quart  of  Rhenilh  wine  or  ftrongale 
for  a few  days,  and  afterwards  drain  off  the  liquor. 
Such  as  cannot  take  this  infufion,  may  ufe  the  de- 
cod'ion  of  feneka-root,  which  is  both  diuretic  and 
fudorific. 

As  this  difeafe  is  very  apt  to  return  ; after  the 
wrater  has  been  drained  off,  to  prevent  its  colled- 
ing  again,  the  patient  mult  continue  to  take  exer- 

cife, 

* Thefe  are  certainly  rather  ftrong  for  medium  dofes ; and  lhould 
therefore  be  ventured  on  only  by  ftrong  athletick  people, 
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cife,  to  ufe  a dry  diet,  and  fuch  medicines  as 
ftrengthen  and  brace  the  folids,  as  wine  with  fteel 
or  bark  infufed  in  it ; warm  and  aromatic  bitters 
are  likewife  proper,  as  the  Virginian  fnake-root. 
canella  alba,  orange-peel,  &c.  mfufed  in  wine  or 
brandy:  The  patient  muft  avoid  all  great  evacua- 
tions, and  ought,  if  he  can,  to  make  choice  of  a 

dry  warm  fituation.  # 1 

The  above  courie  will  often  cure  an  incidental 
dropfy,  if  the  conftitution  be  good  ; but  when  the 
difeafe  proceeds  from  a bad  habit,  or  an  unlound 
ftate  of  the  vifeera,  ftrong  purges  and  vomits  are 
not  to  be  ventured  upon.  In  this  cafe,  the  iafer 
courfe  is  to  palliate  the  fymptoms  by  the  ufe  of 
fuch  medicines  as  promote  the  fecretions,  and  to 
fupport  the  patient’s  flrength  by  warm  and  nou- 
rifhing  cordials. 

The  difebarge  of  urine  may  be  greatly  promoted 
by  nitre.  Brookes  fays  he  knew  a young  woman 
who  was  cured  of  a dropfy  by  taking  a dram  ot 
nitre  every  morning  in  a draught  of  ale,  after  die 
had  been  given  over  as  incurable.  The  powder 
of  fquills  is  likewife  a good  diuretic.  Six  or  eight 
grains  of  it,  with  a fcruple  of  nitre,  may  be  given 
twice  a- day  in  a glafs  of  flrong  cinnamon- water. 
Ball  fays,  a large  fpoonful  of  unbruifed  muftard- 
feed  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and  drink- 
ing half  an  Englifh  pint  of  the  decodion  of  the 
tops  of  green  broom  after  it,  has  produced  a cure, 
after  other  powerful  methods  had  proved  ineffec- 
tual *. 


A a 4 
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* Cream  of  tartar  has  been  lately  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  in  this 
difeafe.  The  bell  method  of  exhibiting  it  is  in  the  form  of  a watery 
folution,  to  be  ufed  frequently,  rather,  than  in  large  quantities  at  a 
time,  fo  as  to  leffen  its  purgative  effeft,  and  determine  it  with  more 
certainty  to  the  kidneys.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  extent  of  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half,  diffolved  in  from  half  a pound 
to  a pound  and  a half  of  water,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty-four  hours. 
This  muft  be  continued  for  a length  of  time,  or  till  the  fymptoms 
disappear. 
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To  promote  perfpiration,  the  patient  may  ufe 
the  decodion  of  leneka-ruot,  as  direded  above; 
or  he  may  take  two  fpoonfuls  of*  Mindererus’s 
fpii  it,  in  a cup  of  wine- whey,  three  or  four  times  a- 
day.  I he  ialine  draughts  already  recommended  are 
like  wile  very  proper  in  this  cafe.  Thefe  medi- 
cines, with  the  regimen  mentioned  above,  if  they 
do  not  cui e,  will  at  lead  alleviate  the  difeafe, 
which,  in  worn-out  conditutions,  is  a fafer  courfe 
than  attempting  to  extirpate  it.  When  other 
means  tail,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  tapping,  wjhich 
is  a very  fate  and  ealy  operation,  though  it  feldom 
produces  a radical  cure  f . 


OF  THE  GOUT. 

I here  is  no  dileafe  w hich  fliews  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  medical  art  more  than  the  gout.  Nor 
does  any  malady  fbew  the  advantages  of  tempe- 
rance and  exercile  in  a dronger  light.  Few  who 
pay  a proper  regard  to  thefe  are  troubled  with  the 

gout, 

* This  fpirit  is  prepared  by  gradually  pouring  diflilled  vinegar 
upon  ary  quanity  of  the  volatile  fai-ammoniac  till  the  effcrvefcence 
ceafes  ; occafionally  fhaking  the  veil’d  to  promote  the  action  of  the 
vinegar  on  the  i’alt. 

f When  the  fvvelling  in  an  anafarca  is  fo  confiderable  as  to  occafion 
great  uneafinefs  from  the  diftenfion,  relief  may  be  obtained  by 
means  of  purdfures.  Thefe  fliould  be  made  with  the  point  of  a 
lancet,  of  a fmall  fizt,  and  only  through  the  fk in  into  the  cellular 
membrane.  They  fliould  not  be  made  too  near  one  another,  lor  fear 
of  inflammation  ; nor  too  low  on  the  extremities,  for  fear  of  mortifi- 
cation. 
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rout,  unlefs  when  it  is  hereditary.  This  point* 
out  the  true  fource  from  whence  that  pelt  ongi- 
nally  iprurig,  viz.  excejs  and  idlenefs.  Few  per- 
fons  are  affected  with  the  gout  till  the  decline  ot 
life,  except  ihofe  who  inherit  it  from  their  parents. 
Men  are  more  liable  to  it  than  women,  elpecially 

thofe  ot  a full  grots  habit. 

CAUSES. One  very  common  cauie  ot  the 

gout  is  a hereditary  difpofition.  Perlons  who  know 
themfelves  to  be  tainted  this  way,  ought  there toie 
to  guard  againft  its  attack,  by  fteadiiy  puriuing  a 
courte  diredly  oppofite  to  that  which  occaflons  toe 
difeate.  Full  living,  but  elpecially  indulging  in 
rich,  pungent,  or  Simulating  fauces  and  generous 
wines,  has  a great  tendency  to  bring  on  the  gout. 
Intenfe  thought,  or  application  oi  the  mind  to  ob- 
firufe  fubjeds,  particularly  night-ftudies,  has  like- 
u'iie  this  effed.  The  plentiful  ufe  of  acids,  as  four 
punch,  pricked  wines,  &c.  are  alio  hurtful ; but 
nothing  more  certainly  induces  this  dileale  than 
excels  of  venery,  elpecially  in  the  early  period  of 
life. 

It  may  proceed  from  an  obftrudion  or  defed  of 
any  of  the  ufual  dilcharges,  as  the  peripiration, 
fwcating  of  the  feet,  the  menfes,  &c.  A ludden 
chilling  of  the  feet  after  fweat,  or  drying  them  at 
the  fire  after  being  wet  and  cold,  are  like  wife  bud. 
The  modern  culfom  of  eating  a hot  fleih-iupper, 
drinking  warm  ftrong  liquors  after  it,  and  fitting 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  is  one  very  great 
cauie  of  the  gout,  and  indeed  of  many  other  dii- 
eaies. 

SYMPTOMS. A fit  of  the  gout  is  generally 

preceded  by  indigeftion,  drowfinefs,  belihing  of 
wind,  a flight  head-ach,  ficknefs,  and  lometimes 
vomiting.  The  patient  complains  ol  wearinefsand 
dejedion  of  tpirits,  and  has  often  a pain  in  the 
limbs,  with  a fenfation  as  if  wind  or  cold  water 

were 
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were  paffing  down  the  thigh.  The  appetite  is 
otten  remarkably  keen  a Jay  or  two  before  the  fit, 
and  there  is  a flight  pain  in  pafiing  urine,  and  fome- 
times  an  involuntary  fhedding  of  tears.  Some- 
times thefe  fymptoms  are  much  more  violent,  e- 
ipecially  upon  the  near  approach  of  the  fit ; and 
lome  obferve,  that  as  the  fever  which  ufliers  in  the 
gout  is,  fo  will  the  fit  be;  if  the  fever  be  fliort 
and  fharp,  the  fit  will  be  fo  likewife  ; if  it  be  feeble 
long,  and  lingering,  the  fit  will  be  fuch  alfo.  ^But 
this  obiervation  can  only  hold  with  refpect  to  very 
regular  fits  of  the  gout. 

i he  regular  gout  generally  makes  its  attack  in 
the  fpring,  or  beginning  of  winter,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  . About  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon, 
tliL  patient  is  leized  with  a pain  in  his  great  toe, 
iometimes  in  the  heel,  and  at  other  times  in  the 
ancle  01  calf  of  the  leg.  This  pain  is  accompanied 
Vvith  a fenlation,  as  it  cold  water  were  poured  upon 
‘he  part,  which  is  fucceeded  by  a fhivering,  with 
lome  degree  of  fever.  Afterwards  the  pain  in- 
creales,  and  fixing  among  the  fmall  bones  of  the 
foot,  the  patient  feels  all  the  different  kinds  of 
torture,  as  if  the  part  were  flretched,  burnt,  fqueez- 
ed,  gnawed,  or  torn  in  pieces,  &c.  The  part  at 
length  becomes  fo  exquifitely  fenfible,  that  the 
patient  cannot  bear  to  have  it  touched,  nor  even 
i'uffer  any  perfon  to  walk  acrofs  the  room. 

The  patient  is  generally  in  exquifite  torture  for 
twenty-four  hours,  from  the  time  of  the  coming  on 
of  the  fit : He  then  becomes  eafier,  the  part  be- 
gins to  fwell,  appears  red,  and  is  covered  with  a 
little  moiflure.  lowards  morning  he  drops  afleep, 
and  generally  falls  into  a gentle  breathing  fweat.’ 
This  terminates  the  full  paroxyfm,  a number  of 
which  conflitutes  a fit  of  the  gout ; which  is  longer 
c r fhorter  according  to  the  patient’s  age,  flrength, 
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the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  difpofition  of  the 

body  to  this  difeafe.  . 

The  patient  is  always  worfe  towards  night,  and 

eafier  in  the  morning.  The  paroxyfms,  however. 
Generally  grow  milder  every  day,  till  at  length  the 
matter  is  difcharged  by  perfpiration,  uime,  and 
the  other  evacuations.  In  fome  patients  this  hap- 
pens in  a few  days ; in  others  it  requires  weeks, 
and  in  fome  months,  to  finifh  the  fit.  Thofe  whom 
age  and  frequent  fits  ot  the  gout  have  greatiy  de- 
bilitated, feldom  get  free  of  it  before  the  approach 
of  fummer,  and  Sometimes  not  till  it  be  pretty  far 
advanced. 

REGIMEN. As  there  are  no  medicines, 

yet  known,  that  will  cure  the  gout,  we  fhall  con- 
fine our  obfervations  moilly  to  regimen,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  fit. 

In  the  fit,  if  the  patient  be  young  and  ftrong, 
his  diet  ought  to  be  thin  and  cooling,  and  his 
drink  of  a diluting  nature  ; but  where  the  confti- 
tution  is  weak,  and  the  patient  has  been  accul- 
tomed  to  live  high,  this  is  not  a proper  time  to  re- 
trench. In  this  cafe  he  mult  keep  nearly  to  his 
ufual  diet,  and  fhould  take  frequently  a cup  of 
ftrong  negus,  or  a glais  ot  generous  wine.  Wine- 
whey  is  a very  proper  drink  in  this  cafe,  as  it  pro- 
motes the  perfpiration  without  heating  the  patient. 
It  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  better  if  a tea-lpoonful 
of  fal  volatile  oleofurn , or  Spirits  of  harlhorn,  be  put 
into  a cup  of  it  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  will  like- 
wife  be  proper  for  the  patient  to  take  at  bed-time 
a tea-fpoonful  of  the  volatile  tindlure  of  guaiacum% 
in  a large  draught  of  warm  wine- whey.  This  will 
greatly  promote  perfpiration  through  the  night. 

As  we  know  no  fafe  way  of  discharging  the 
gouty  matter  but  by  perfpiration,  this  ought  to  be 
kept  up  by  all  means,  efpecially  in  the  part  affeeft- 
ed.  For  this  purpofe  the  leg  and  foot  affedled 
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mould  be  wrapt  in  foft  flannel,  fur,  or  wool.  The 

, * 1S  moft  readily  obtained,  and  feems  to  anfwer 
the  purpdfe  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  any  thing 
die.  The.  people  of  Lancaflnre  look  upon  wool  as 
a kind  01  Ipecific  in  the  gout.  They  wrap  a gieat 
quantity  of  it  combed  about  the  leg  and  foot  af- 
fected, and  cover  it  with  a fkin  of  fhajnoy  leather. 
1 his  they  fuffer  to  continue  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  forpe times  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or 
longer  if  the  pain  does  not  ceafe.  I never  knew 
any  external  application  anfwer  fo  well  in  the  gout. 
I have  often  feen  it  applied  when  the  fuelling  and 
inflammation  were  very  great,  with  violent  pain  ; 
and  have  found  all  thele  lymptoms  relieved  by  it 
in  a few  days.  The  wool  which  they  ufe  is  gene- 
rally greafed,  and  carded  or  combed.  They  chufe 
the  fofteft  which  can  be  had,  and  feldom  or  never 
remove  it  till  the  fit  be  entirely  gone  off. 

The  patient  ought  likewife  to  be  kept  quiet  and 
eafy  during  the  fit.  Every  thing  that  affeds  the 
mind  diflurbs  the  paroxyfm,  and  tends  to  throw 
the  gout  upon  the  nobler  parts,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  all  external  applications  that  repel  the  matter 
cite  to  be  avoided  as  death.  They  do  not  cure 
the  difeale,  but  remove  it  from  a fafe  to  a more 
dangerous  part  of  the  body,  where  it  often  proves 
fatal.  A fit  of  the  gout  is  lather  to  be  confidered 
as  Nature’s  method  of  curing  a difeafe,  than  a dif- 
eafe  itfelf,  and  all  that  we  can  do,  with  fafety,  is 
to  promote  her  intentions,  and  to  aflift  her  in  ex- 
pelling the  enemy  in  her  own  w'ay.  Evacuations 
by  bleeding,  fiool,  &c.  are  likewdfe  hurtful.  They 
do  not  remove  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and,  by 
weakening  the  patient,  they  generally  prolong  the 
fit. 

Many  things  will  indeed  fliorten  a fit  of  the 
gout,  and  fome  will  drive  it  off  altogether ; but 
nothing  has  yet  been  found,  which  will  do  this 
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with  fafety  to  the  patient.  In  pain,  we  eagerly 
grafp  at  any  thing  that  promifes  immediate  eafe, 
and  even  hazard  life  itielf,  for  a momentary  relief. 
This  is  the  true  reafon  why  fo  many  infallible  re- 
medies have  been  propoled  for  the  gout,  and  why 
fuch  numbers  have  lo  t their  lives  by  them.  It 
would  be  as  prudent  to  flop  the  fmall-pox  from 
riling,  and  to  drive  them  into  the  blood,  as  to  at- 
tempt to  repel  the  gout.  The  latter  is  as  much 
an  effort  of  Nature,  to  free  herfelt  from  an  offend- 
ing caofe,  as  the  former,  and  ought  equally  to  be 
promoted,  in  fine,  there  is  no  difeafe  which  Na- 
ture makes  a greater  effort  to  cure,  than  the  gout ; 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  fee  which  wav  her  endeavours 
tend,  bhe  always  attempts  to  throw  the  difeafe 
upon  the  extremities,  and  when  that  is  accom- 
plifhed,  her  work  is  half  done.  It  may  fafely 
lodge  there,  till  it  be  gradually  expelled  by  the 
vital  powers  ; and  it  cannot  lodge  fafely  any  where 
elfe,  nor  be  expelled  in  any  other  way. 

After  the  fit  is  over,  the  patient  ought  to  take 
a dole  or  two  of  the  bitter  tincSure  of  rhubarb, ‘or 
lome  other  warm  flomachic  purge.  Ke  fhould  alfo 
drink  a weak  inf'ufion  of  ftomachic  bitters,  in  fmall 
wine  or  ale.  as  Gentian,  with  cinnamon  or  Virgi- 
nian fnake-root,  and  orange-peel.  The  diet  at 
this  time  fhould  be  light,  but  nourifbing,  and 
gentle  exerciie  fhould  be  taken  on  horfeback,  or 
in  a machine,  &c. 

Out  of  the  fit,  it  is  in  the  patient’s  power  to  do 
many  things  towards  preventing  a return  of  the 
diforder,  or  rendering  the  fit,  if  it  fhould  return, 
lefs  fevere.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  attempted 
by  medicine.  I have  frequently  known  the  gout 
kept  off  for  ieveral  years,  by  the  Jefuits  bark,  and 
other  tonic  medicines ; but  in  all  the  cafes  where 
I had  occafion  to  fee  this  tried,  the  perfons  died 
iuddenly,  and,  to  all  appearance,  for  want  of  a 
^ •*  - • regular 
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regular  fit  of  the  gout.  One  would  be  apt,  from 
hence,  to  conclude,  that  a fit  of  the  gout,  to  fome 
conftitutions,  in  the  decline  of  life,  is  rather  falu- 
tary  than  hurtful. 

Though  it  may  be  dangerous  to  flop  a fit  of  the 
gout  by  medicine,  yet,  if  the  conftitution  can  be 
fo  changed  by  diet  and  exercife,  as  to  lefien,  or 
totally  prevent  its  return,  there  certainly  can  be 
no  danger  in  following  fuch  a courfe.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  whole  humours  may  be  fo  altered 
by  a proper  courfe  of  diet,  as  quite  to  eradicate 
this  difeaie  \ and  thofe  only  who  have  refolution 
enough  to  perfift  in  fuch  a courfe,  have  reafon  to 
exped  a cure. 

The  courfe  which  we  would  recommend  for  pre- 
venting the  gout,  is  as  follows : In  the  firft  place, 
univerfal  temperance.  In  the  next  place,  plenty 
of  exercife.  By  this,  wre  do  not  mean  fauntering 
about  in  an  indolent  manner,  but  labour,  fweat, 
and  toil.  Thefe  only  can  render  the  humours 
wholefome,  and  keep  them  fo.  Going  early  to 
bed,  and  rifing  by  times,  are  of  great  importance. 
It  is  likewife  proper  to  avoid  night  ftudies,  and 
all  intenfe  thought.  The  fupper  ihould  be  light, 
and  taken  early.  All  ftrong  liquors,  efpecially 
generous  wines  and  four  punch,  are  to  be  avoided. 
Above  all,  we  would  recommend  a milk-diet. 
The  ufe  of  milk  is  not  to  be  gone  into  all  at  once, 
but  increafed  gradually,  till  it  becomes  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  diet. 

We  would  likewife  recommend  fome  dofes  of 
magnefta  alba , arid  rhubarb,  to  be  taken  every 
fpring  and  autumn ; and  afterwards  a courfe  of 
flornachic  bitters,  as  tanfy,  or  water- trefoil  tea,  an 
infufion  of  gentian  and  camomile-flowers,  or  a de- 
coction of  burdock-root,  &c.  Any  of  thefe,  or  an 
infufion  of  any  wholefome  bitter  that  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  patient,  may  be  drank  for  two  or  three 
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weeks,  twice  a-day.  An  iffue,  or  perpetual  blitter, 
has  a great  tendency  to  prevent  the  gout.  If  thele 
were  more  generally  uled  in  the  decline  of  life, 
they  would  not  only  often  prevent  the  gout,  but 
alfo  many  other  maladies.  Such  as  can  afford  to 
go  to  Bath,  will  find  great  benefit  from  bathing 
and  drinking  the  water.  It  both  promotes  dige- 
ttion  and  invigorates  the  habit. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  head  or  lungs,  every 
method  mutt  be  taken  to  draw  it  towards  the  feet. 
They  mutt  be  frequently  bathed  in  warm  water, 
and  acrid  cataplafms  applied  to  the  foies.  Blitter- 
ing-plafters  ought  likewife  to  be  applied  to  the 
ancles  or  calves  of  the  legs.  Bleeding  in  the  feet 
or  ancles,  is  alfo  neceffary,  and  warm  ftomachic 
purges.  The  patient  ought  to  keep  in  bed,  for 
the  molt  part,  if  there  be  any  figns  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  Ihould  be  very  careful  not  to  catch 
cold  *. 

If  it  attacks  the  ftomach,  with  a fenfe  of  cold, 
the  moft  warm  cordials  are  neceflary ; as  ftrong 
wine  warmed,  with  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  in  it,  cin- 
namon-water, peppermint-water,  and  even  brandy 
or  rum.  The  patient  fhould  keep  in  bed,  and  en- 
deavour to  promote  a lweat  by  drinking  warm  li- 
quors ; and  if  he  Ihould  be  troubled  with  a naufea, 
or  inclination  to  vomit,  he  may  drink  camomile- 
tea,  or  fmall  poffet. 

When  the  gout  attacks  the  kidneys,  and  imi- 
tates gravel-pains,  the  patient  ought  to  drink  freely 
of  a decodtion  of  marlh-mallows,  and  to  have  the 
parts  fomented  with  warm  water.  An  emollient 
clyfter  ought  likewife  to  be  given,  and  afterwards 
an  opiate.  If  the  pain  be  very  violent,  thirty  or 

forty 

* In  either  of  thefe  cafes,  befide  the  application  here  mentioned 
to  the  feet,  bleeding  and  bliftering,  on  the  part  affedted.  are  highly 
neceflary  and  important. 
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forty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  taken  in  a cup  or 
the  decodion. 

Perlons  who  have  had  the  gout,  fhould  be  very 
attentive  to  any  complaints  that  may  happen  to 
them  about  the  time  when  they  have  realon  to  ex- 
pect a return  of  the  fit.  The  gout  imitates  many 
other  diforders,  and  by  being  miflaken  for  them, 
and  treated  accordingly,  is  often  diverted  from  its 
proper  courfe,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  patient’s 
life. 

Thofe  who  never  had  the  gout,  but  who,  from 
their  eonftitution  or  manner  of  living,  have  rea- 
fon  to  expect  it,  ought  likewife  to  be  very  circum- 
fpedt  with  regard  to  its  fir  It  approach.  if  the 
difeafe,  by  wrong  conduct  or  improper  medicines, 
be  diverted  from  its  proper  courle,  the  miferable 
patient  has  a chance  to  be  ever  after  tormented 
with  head-achs,  coughs,  pains  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines ; and  generally  falls,  at  lalt,  a vidim  to 
its  attack  upon  foine  of  the  more  noble  parts. 


OF  THE  RHEUMATISM. 

This  difeafe  has  great  affinity  with  the  gout. 
It  generally  attacks  the  joints  with  exquifite  pain, 
and  is  fometimes  attended  with  inflammation  and 
fwelling.  It  is  moft  common  in  the  fpring,  and 
towards  the  end  of  autumn.  It  is  ufually  diftin- 
guifhed  into  acute  and  chronic  ; or  the  rheumatilm 
attended  with  a fever,  and  that  which  is  not. 

CAU- 
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CAUSES. — -The  caufes  of  a rheumatifm  are 
frequently  the  fame  as  thofe  of  an  inflammatory 
fever,  viz.  an  obftrudted  perfpiration,  the  immo- 
derate ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  &c.  Sudden  changes 
of  the  weather,  and  all  quick  tranfitions  from  heat 
to  cold,  are  very  apt  to  occafion  the  rheumatifmi 
The  moll  extraordinary  cafe  of  a rheumatiim  that 
I ever  faw,  where  almoft  every  joint  of  the  body 
was  diftorted,  was  in  a man  who  ufed  to  work  one 
part  of  the  day  by  the  fire,  and  the  other  part  of 
it  in  the  water.  Very  obftinate  rheumatifms  have 
likewife  been  brought  on  by  perfons,  not  accu- 
ilomed  to  it,  allowing  their  feet  to  continue  long 
wet.  The  fame  effects  are  often  produced  by  wet 
clothes,  damp  beds,  or  lying  upon  the  ground,  e- 
fpecially  in  the  night. 

The  rheumatifm  may  either  be  occafioned  by 
excellive  evacuations,  or  the  ftoppage  of  ufual  dii- 
charges.  It  is  often  the  effedt  of  chronic  difeafes, 
which  vitiate  the  humours  ; as  the  fcurvy,  the  lues 
venerea , obftinate  autumnal  agues,  &c. 

The  rheumatifm  prevails  molt  in  low,  damp, 
marfhy  countries.  It  is  likewife  very  common  a- 
monglt  the  poorer  fort  of  peafants,  who  are  ill 
clothed,  live  in  low  cold  houfes,  and  eat  coarfe 
unwholefome  food,  which  contains  but  little  nou- 
rilhment,  and  is  not  eafily  afiimilated* 

SYMPTOMS.- The  acute  rheumatifm  com- 

monly begins  writh  wearinefs,  fhivering,  a quick 
pulfe,  reftlefinefs,  thirft,  and  other  fymptoms  of 
fever.  Afterwards  the  patient  complains  of  flying 
pains,  which  are  increafed  by  the  lead  motion. 
Ihefe  at  length  fix  in  the  joints,  which  are  often 
affe&ed  with  fwelling  and  inflammation.  If  blood 
be  let  in  this  difeafe,  it  has  generally  the  fame  ap- 
pearance as  in  the  pleurily. 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm,  the  treatment  of  the 
patient  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  an  acute  or  inflam- 
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matory  fever.  If  he  be  vcung  and  ftrong,  bleed- 
ing is  neceifary,  and  mud  be  repeated  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  cal'e.  The  belly  ought 
likewife  to  be  kept  open  by  emollient  clytters,  or 
' cool  opening  liquors ; as  deco&ions  of  tamarinds 
and  liquorice,  cream-of-tartar  whey,  &-c.  The 
diet  fhould  be  light,  and  in  fmall  quantity,  con- 
fiding chiedy  of  roaded  apples,  groat-gruel,  or  very 
weak  chicken- broth.  After  the  feverifh  fymptoms 
have  abated,  if  the  pain  dill  continues,  the  patient 
mud  keep  his  bed,  and  take  fuch  things  as  pro- 
mote perfpiration ; as  wine- whey  with  fpiritus  Min- 
dereri,  as  before  dire&ed.  The  patient  may  like- 
wife take,  for  a few  nights,  at  bed-time,  in  a cup 
of  wine-whey,  a dram  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  half 
a dram  of  gum-guaiacum  in  powder  *. 

Warm  bathing,  after  proper  evacuations,  has 
often  an  exceeding  good  effect.  The  patient  may 
either  be  put  into  a bath  of  warm  water,  or  have 
cloths  wrung  out  of  it  applied  to  the  parts  affected. 
Great  care  mud  be  taken  that  he  do  not  catch 
cold  after  bathing. 

The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  feldom  attended  with 
any  contiderable  degree  of  fever,  and  is  generally 
confined  to  fome  particular  part  of  the  body,  as 
the  lhoulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  There  is 
feldom  any  inflammation  or  fwelling  in  this  cafe. 
Perfons  in  the  decline  of  life  are  mod  fubjedt  to 
the  chronic  rheumatifm.  In  fuch  patients  it  often 
proves  extremely  obdinate,  and  fometimes  incu- 
rable. / 

In  this  kind  of  rheumatifm  the  regimen  fhould 

be 

* 

* The  bed  and  moft  effe&ual  fudori&c  in  this  cafe,  is  an  opiate 
joined  with  an  antimonial,  or  with  ipecacuanha,  as  in  Dovers  pow- 
der. If  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  this  lad  be  given,  while  the  patient 
is  carefully  covered  up  with  plenty  of  blankets,  and  a bafon  of  warm 
drink  given  occafionally,  it  will  feldom  fail  to  produce  a copious 
fweat.  This  ought  to  be  kept  up  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  at 
the  lead. 
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be  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  acute.  Cool  and  di- 
luting diet,  confiding  chiefly  of  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  as  Hewed  prunes,  coddled  apples,  currants 
or  goofeberries  boiled  in  milk,  is  moft  proper.  Ar- 
buthnot  fays,  “ If  there  be  a fpecific  in  aliment 
for  the  rheumatifm,  it  is  certainly  whey  f aiid  adds, 
“ That  he  knew  a perfon  fubjedl  to  this  difeafe, 
who  could  never  be  cured  by  any  other  method 
but  a diet  of  whey  and  bread.”  He  likewife  fays, 
“ That  cream  of  tartar  in  water-gruel,  taken  for 
feveral  days,  will  eafe  rheumatic  pains  confider- 
ably.”  This  I have  often  experienced,  but  found 
it  always  more  efficacious  when  joined  with  gum- 
guaiacum,  as  dire&ed  above.  In  this  cafe  the  pa- 
tient may  take  the  dofe  mentioned  above  twice  a- 
day,  and  likewife  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  volatile 
tin&ure  of  gum-gudiacum  at  bed-time  in  wine- 
whey  *. 

This  courfe  may  be  continued  for  a Week,  or 
longer,  if  the  cafe  proves  obftinate,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s ftrength  will  permit.  It  ought  then  to  be 
omitted  for  a few  days,  and  repeated  again.  At 
the  fame  time  leethes  or  a bliftering-plafter  may 
be  applied  to  the  part  affedted.  What  I have  ge- 

B b 2 nerally 

* The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  certainly  a very  different  difeafe  from 
the  acute,  and  therefore  requires  a very  different  method  of  cure. 
The  acute,  befides  a general  inflammatory  difpofition,  is  always  at- 
tended with  more  or  lei's  local  inflammation  ; while  the  chronic  is  at- 
tended with  coldneis  and  debility  of  the  part  affedted,  and  is  without 
the  general  inflammatory  difpofition.  The  intention  in  the  firft  is 
to  diminilh  the  tone  of  the  fyftera  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the  parts 
affedted,  by  general  and  topical  evacuations,  by  fedatives,  the  anti- 
phlogiftic  regimen,  &c. ; in  the  fecond,  the  intention  is  to  reftore 
the  vigour  of  the  fyftcm  in  general,  and  particulaily  of  the  parts  af- 
fedted, by  tonics  and  ftimulants,  general  as  well  as  local.  With 
this  view,  the  applications  to  the  part,  aie  fridtion,  exercife,  eledtri- 
city,  the  ufe  of  efiential  oils,  Sec.;  or  a combination  of  fome  oil 
with  the  volatile  alkali,  as  in  the  volatile  lineament;  while,  with  a 
view  to  the  fyftem  in  general,  we  have  recourfe  to’  tonics,  as  bark 
and  ftimulants  ; to  large  dofes  of  eflential  oil,  or  of  fubitances  con- 
taining it,  as  turpentine,  guaiac,  fee. 
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nerally  found  anfwer  better  than  either  of  thefe,  in 
obftinate  fixed  rheumatic  pains,  is  the  warm-pla- 
Jler.  It  is  made  by  melting,  over  a gentle  fire,  an 
ounce  of  gum-plafter  with  two  drams  of  bliftering- 
plafter.  This  may  be  fpread  upon  foft  leather, 
and  applied  to  the  part  affeded.  It  fhould  be  ta- 
ken off  and  wiped  every  three  or  four  days,  and 
may  be  renewed  once  a-fortnight.  Cupping  upon 
the  part  affeded  is  like  wife  often  very  beneficial, 
and  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  application  of 
leeches. 

Though  this  difeafe  may  not  fieem  in  the  leaft 
to  yield  to  medicines  for  a long  time,  yet  they 
ought  ft  ill  to  be  perfifted  in.  Perfons  who  are  fub- 
jed  to  frequent  returns  of  the  rheumatifm,  will 
often  find  their  account  in  uiing  medicines,  whe- 
ther they  be  immediately  affeded  with  it  or  not. 
The  chronic  rheumatifm  is  fimilar  to  the  gout  in 
this  refped,  that  the  moft  proper  time  for  ufing 
medicines  to  extirpate  it,  is  when  the  patient  is 
moft  free  from  it. 

To  thofe  who  can  afford  to  go  thither,  we  would 
recommend  the  warm  baths  of  Buxton  or  Matlock 
in  Derby fhire.  Thefe  have  often  cured  very  ob- 
ftinate rheumatifms,  and  are  always  fafe  either 
in  or  out  of  the  fit.  When  the  rheumatifm  is  com- 
plicated with  fcorbutic  complaints,  which  is  not 
Seldom  the  cafe,  the  Harrowgate  waters  and  thofe 
of  Moffat  are  proper.  They  fhould  both  be  drank, 
and  ufed  as  a warm  bath. 

There  are  feveral  of  our  own  domeftic  plants 
which  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  rheu- 
matifm. One  of  the  belt  of  them  is  the  white  mu- 
Jlard feed.  A table-fpoonful  of  this  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a glafs  of  wrater  or  fmall 
wine.  The  water-trefoil  is  likewife  of  great  ufe 
in  this  complaint.  It  may  be  infufed  in  wine  or 
ale,  or  drank  in  form  of  tea.  The  ground-ivy, 
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camomile,  and  feveral  other  bitters,  are  alfo  bene- 
ficial, and  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner.  No 
benefit,  however,  is  to  be  expeded  from  thefe,  un- 
lefs  they  be  ufed  for  a confiderable  time.  Excel- 
lent medicines  are  often  defpifed  in  this  cafe,  be- 
caufe  they  do  not  perform  a cure  inftantaneoufly  ; 
whereas  nothing  would  be  more  certain  than  their 
efFed,  were  they  duly  perfiited  in.  The  want  of 
perfeverance  in  the  ufe  of  medicines  is  one  great 
caufe  why  chronic  difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured. 

Cold  bathing,  efpecially  in  fait  water,  often 
cures  the  rheumatifm.  We  would  alfo  recommend 
riding  on  horfeback,  and  wearing  flannel  next  the 
Ikin.  A flannel-fhirt,  in  an  obftinate  rheumatifm, 
efpecially  if  the  patient  be  old,  is  one  of  the  bed 
medicines  we  know.  Ifflies  are  likewife  very  pro- 
per; they  have  often  been  known  to  cure  a chro- 
nic rheumatifm.  If  the  pain  affeds  the  Ihoulders, 
an  iffiie  may  be  made  in  the  arm  ; but  if  it  affeds 
the  loins,  it  fhould  be  put  in  the  leg  or  thigh. 
Rheumatic  perfons  ought  to  make  choice  of  a dry 
warm  air,  to  avoid  wet  clothes  as  much  as  pofiible. 
and  make  frequent  ufe  of  the  flefh-brufh. 


OF  THE  SCURVY. 

This  difeafe  prevails  chiefly  in  cold  northern 
countries,  efpecially  in  low  damp  fituations,  near 
large  marfhes,  or  great  quantities  of  ilagnating 
water.  Sedentary  people,  of  a dull  melancholy 
difpofition,  are  mod  fubjed  to  it.  It  often  proves 
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fatal  to  failors  in  long  voyages,  particularly  in  ftiip$ 
that  are  n t properly  ventilated,  and  have  many 
people  on  board. 

CAUSES.- The  fcurvy  is  occafioned  by  cold 

pioift  air  ; by  the  longpfe  of  falted  or  fmoke-dried 
prbvifions,  or  of  any  kind  of  food  that  is  hard  of 
digeftion,  and  affords  little  nourifhment.  Jt  may 
alfo  proceed  from  exceffive  evacuations,  or  the 
fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  difcharges;  as  the  vienfes , 
haemorrhoidal  flux,  &c.  It  is  fometimes  owing  to 
a hereditary  taint,  in  which  cafe  a very  fmall  caufe 
will  excite  the  latent  diforder.  Grief,  fear,  and 
other  depreffing  paffions,  have  a great  tendency  to 
produce  this  diieafe.  It  may  like  wife  proceed 
from  negledl  of  cleanlinefs,  bad  clothing,  the 
want  of  proper  exercife,  confined  air,  excefs  in 
eating  or  drinking,  or  from  any  difeafe  which 
greatly  weakens  the  body  or  vitiates  the  humours. 

SYMPTOMS. This  difeafe  may  be  known 

by  unufual  wearinefs,  heavinefs  of  the  body,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  efpecially  after  bodily 
motion,  rottennefs  of  the  gums,  which  are  apt  to 
bleed  on  the  flighted  touch,  a flinking  breath, 
frequent  bleeding  of  the  nofe,  difficulty  of  walking, 
fometimes  a dwelling  and  fometimes'a  falling  away 
of  the  legs,  on  which  there  are  livid  yellow  or  vio- 
let coloured  fpots ; the  face  is  generally  of  a pale  or 
leaden  colour.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  other 
fymptoms  come  on  ; as  rottennefs  of  the  teeth,  hae- 
morrhages, or  difcharges  of  blood  from  various 
parts  of  the  body,  foul  obflinate  ulcers,  which  no 
applications  will  cure  ; the  patient  complains  of 
pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  about 
the  breaft,  and  his  body  is  covered  with  dry  fcaly 
eruptions.  At  laft  a wafting  or  he&ic  fever  comes 
on,  and  .the  miferable  patient  is  often  carried  off 
by  a dyfentery,  a diarrhoea,  a dropfy,  the  palfy, 
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fainting-fits,  or  a mortification  of  fome  of  the 

CURE. We  know  no  method  or  curing  this 

' difeafe,  but  by  purfuing  a courfe  diredly  oppofite 
to  that  which  brought  it  on.  It  proceeds  from  a 
vitiated  Hate  of  the  humours,  occahoned  by  errors 
in  diet,  air,  or  exercife  ; and  this  can  be  removed 
no  other  way  than  by  a proper  attention  to  theie 
important  articles, 

If  the  patient  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  a 
cold,  damp,  or  confined  air,  he  fhould  be  removed, 
as  foon  as  poffible,  to  a dry,  open,  and  moderately 
warm  one.  If  the  difeafe  proceeds  from  a feden- 
tary  life,  or  deprefling  paffions,  as  grief,  fear,  &-C. 
the  patient  mull  take  daily  as  much  exercife  m 
the  open  air  as  he  can  bear,  and  his  mind  fhould 
be  diverted  by  chearful  company  and  other  amuie- 
ments.  Nothing  has  a greater  tendency  either  to 
prevent  or  remove  this  difeafe,  than  conllant 
chearfulnefs  and  good  humour.  But  this,  alas  . is 
feldom  the  lot  of  perfons  affli&ed  with  the  feurvy ; 
they  are  generally  furly,  peevifh,  four,  morole,  and 

dull.  ^ _ 

When  the  feurvy  has  been  brought  on  by  a long 
ufe  of  faked  provifions,  the  proper  medicine  is  a 
diet  conlifting  chiefly  of  frefh  vegetables ; as  oran- 
ges, lemons,  apples,  tamarinds,  water-crefies,  feurvy- 
grafs,  brook-lime,  &-c.  The  ufe  of  iheie,  with 
milk,  pot-herbs,  new  bread,  and  frefh  beer  or  cy- 
der, will  feldom  fail  to  remove  a feurvy  of  this 
kind,  if  taken  before  it  be  too  far  advanced  ; but 
to  have  this  effeft,  they  mult  be  perfifted  in  for  a 
confiderable  time.  When  frefh  vegetables  cannot 
be  had,  pickled  or  preferved  ones  may  be  ufed ; 
and  if  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  the  chymical 
acids  may  be  taken  in  their  Head.  All  the  pa- 
tient’s food  and  drink  mult  be  fharpened  with 
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cream  of  tartar,  elixir  of  vitriol,  vinegar,  or  the 
fpirit  of  fea-falt,  &c. 

Thefe  things,  however,  will  more  certainly  pre- 
vent than  cure  the  fcurvy  - for  which  reafon,  fea- 
fanng  people,  efpecially  on  long  voyages,  ought 
to  lay  in  plenty  of  them.  Cabbage,  onions,  goofe- 
berries,  and  many  other  vegetables,  may  be  kept 
a long  time  by  pickling , preferving , &c.  When 
thefe  fail,  the  chymical  acids,  mentioned  above, 
which  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  may  be 
ufed.  We  have  reafon  to  believe,  if  fhips  were 
well  ventilated,  good  ftore  of  fruits,  greens,  and 
portable  foup,  &-c.  laid  in,  and  a proper  regard 
paid  to  cleanlinefs  and  warmth,  that  failors  would 
be  the  mod  healthy  people  in  the  world,  and  would 
feldom  fuffer  either  from  the  fcurvy  or  putrid  fe- 
vers, which  are  fo  fatal  to  that  ufeful  fet  of  men  j 
but  it  is  too  much  the  temper  of  fuch  people,  to 
defpife  all  precaution  ; they  will  not  think  of  any 
calamity,  till  they  find  it,  when  it  is  too  late  to 
ward  off  the  blow. 

It  muff  indeed  be  owned,  that  many  of  them 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  make  the  provifion 
we  are  fpeaking  off ; but  in  this  cafe,  it  is  the  bufi- 
nels  of  their  employers  to  make  it  for  them  ; and 
no  man  ought  to  engage  in  a long  voyage,  without 
having  this  article  fecured. 

I have  often  feen  very  extraordinary  effects  in 
the  fcurvy,  from  a milk- diet.  This  preparation 
of  nature,  is  a mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable 
properties,  which  of  all  others  is  the  molt  fit  for 
reftoring  a decayed  conftitution,  and  removing  that 
particular  acrimony  of  the  humours,  which  feems 
to  conftitute  the  very  effence  of  the  fcurvy,  and 
many  other  difeafes.  But  men  defpife  this  whole- 
fome  and  nourilhing  food,  becaufe  it  is  cheap,  and 
guzzle  down  flelh,  and  fermented  liquors,  while 
milk  is  only  deemed  fit  for  their  hogs. 
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The  moft  proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy,  is  whey, 
or  butter-milk.  When  thefe  cannot  be  hao,  found 
cyder  or  perry  may  be  ufed.  Wort  has  been  found 
to  be  a proper  drink  in  the  fcurvy,  and  may  be 
ufed  at  fea,  as  malt  will  keep  during  the  longeft 
voyage.  A decodtion  of  the  tops  of  the  fpruce-fir 
is  alfo  good.  It  may  be  drank  in  the  quantity  ot 
an  Englilh  pint,  twice  a-day.  Tar-water  may 
likewife  be'  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  or  decodtions  of 
any  of  the  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables ; as  far- 
faparilla,  marfn-mallow  roots,  &-c.  Infulions  or 
the  bitter  plants,  as  ground-ivy,  the  leffer  cents  i 
ry,  m a rfh- trefoil,  &c.  are  likewife  befieficial.  I 
have  feen  the  peafants  in  feme  parts  of  Britain 
exprefs  the  juice  of  the  laft-mentioned  plant,  and 
drink  it  with  good  effedts  in  thofe  foul  fcorbutic 
eruptions  with  which  they  are  often  troubled  in  the 
fpring-feafon. 

The  Harrowgate  water  is  certainly  an  excellent 
medicine  in  the  fcurvy.  I have  often  feen  patients 
in  the  moft  deplorable  condition,  from  that  difeafe, 
greatly  relieved  by  drinking  the  fulphur- water,  and 
bathing  in  it.  The  chalybeate- water  may  alfo  be 
ufed  with  advantage,  elpecially  with  a view  to 
brace  the  ftomach,  after  drinking  the  fulphur- wa- 
ter, which,  though  it  fharpens  the  appetite,  never 
fails  to  weaken  the  powers  of  digeftion. 

A flight  degree  of  fcurvy  may  be  carried  off,  by 
frequently  fucking  a little  of  the  juice  of  a bitter 
orange,  or  lemon.  When  the  difeafe  affedls  the 
gums  only,  this  pradlice,  if  continued  for  fome  time, 
will  generally  carry  it  off.  We  would,  however, 
recommend  the  bitter  orange,  as  greatly  preferable 
to  lemon.  It  feems  to  be  as  good  an  acid,  and  is 
not  near  fo  hurtful  to  the  ftomach.  Perhaps  our 
own  forrel  may  be  little  inferior  to  either  of  them. 
All  kinds  of  falad  are  good  in  the  fcurvy,  and 
ought  to  be  eat  in  great  plenty,  as  fpinage,  lettice, 
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parfley,  celery,  endive,  radifh,  dandelion,  &c.  It 
is  amazing  to  lee  how  foon  frelli  vegetables  in  the 
lpring  cure  the  brute  animals  of  any  fcab  or  foul- 
nefs  which  is  upon  their  Ikins.  Is  it  not  natural  to 
fuppoie,  that  their  effeds  Ihould  be  as  great  upon 
the  human  fpecies  ? 

The  Leprosy,  which  was  fo  common  in  this 
country  long  ago,  feems  to  have  been  near  akin 
to  the  fcurvy.  Perhaps,  its  appearing  fo  feldom 
now  may  be  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain 
eating  more  vegetable  food  than  formerly,  living 
more  upon  tea  and  other  diluting  diet,  ufing  far 
lefs  falted  meat,  and  being  greatly  more  cleanly, 
and  better  clothed,  &c. — Where  this  difeafe  hap- 
pens, we  would  recommend  the  fame  courfe  of 
diet  and  medicine  as  in  the  fcurvy. 


OF  THE  SCROPHULA,  OR  KING’S  EVIL. 

This  difeafe  chiefly  affeds  the  glands,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  neck.  Children,  and  young  perfons 
of  a fedentary  life,  are  molt  fubjed  to  it.  It  is 
one  of  thofe  difeafes  that  may  be  removed  by  pro- 
per regimen,  but  feldom  yields  to  medicine.  The 
inhabitants  of  cold,  damp,  marfhy  countries,  are 
moft  liable  to  the  fcrophula. 

CAUSES. This  difeafe  may  proceed  from  a 

hereditary  taint,  infedion,  a fcrophulous  nurfe,  &c. 
Children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of 
li.ckly  parents,  whofe  conftitutions  have  been  worn 
l'  out 
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cut  by  the  French- pox,  or  other  chronic  difeafes, 
are  apt  to  be  affected  with  the  fcrophula.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  fuch  difeafes  as  weaken  tne 
habit,  or  vitiate  the  humours ; as  the  fmall-pox, 
meafles,  &c.  External  injuries,  as  blows,  bruiies, 
compreffions,  8tc.  fometimes  produce  fcrophulous 
ulcers ; but  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  when  this 
happens,  that  it  is  owing  either  to  a predifpofition 
in  the  habit  to  this  difeafe,  or  to  the  confinement 
of  the  patient.  In  fhort,  whatever  tends  to  vitiate 
the  humours,  or  relax  the  folids,  predifpofes  to  this 
difeafe,  as  the  want  of  exercife,  too  much  heat  or 
cold,  confined  air,  unwholefome  food,  bad  water, 
the  long  ule  of  poor,  weak,  watery  aliments,  the 
negleft  of  cleanlinefs,  or  fuffering  children  to  con- 
tinue long  wet,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS, At  firft,  fmall  knots  appear 

under  the  chin,  or  behind  the  ears,  which  gra- 
dually increafe  in  number  and  lize,  till  they  form 
one  large  hard  tumour.  This  often  continues  for 
a long  time,  without  breaking ; and  when  it  does 
break,  it  only  difcharges  a thin  Janies , or  watery 
humour.  Other  parts  of  the  body  are  likewife 
liable  to  its  attack,  as  the  arm-pits,  groins,  feet, 
hands,  eyes,  breads,  &c.  Nor  are  the  internal 
parts  exempt  from  it.  It  often  affects  the  lungs, 
liver,  or  fpleen  ; and  I have  frequently  feen  the 
glands  of  the  mefentery  greatly  enlarged  by  it. 

Thofe  obdinate  ulcers  which  break  out  upon  the 
feet  and  hands  with  fwelling,  and  little  or  no  red- 
nefs,  aie  of  the  fcrophulous  kind.  They  feldom 
difcharge  good  matter,  and  are  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  cure.  The  'white  fwelling s of  the  joints 
feem  likewife  to  be  of  this  kind.  They  can  fel- 
dom be  brought  to  a fuppuration,  and  when  opened 
they  only  difcharge  a thin  ichor.  There  is  not  a 
more  general  Symptom  of  the  fcrophula,  than  a 
fwelling  of  the.  upper  lip  and  nofe.  It  likewife 

frequently 
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frequently  begins  in  a fingle  toe  or  finger,  which 
continues  long  fwelled,  with  no  great  degree  of 
pain,  till  at  length  the  bone  becomes  carious. 

REGIivIEN. As  this  difeafe  proceeds,  in  a 

great  meafure,  from  relaxation,  the  diet  ought  to 
be  generous  and  nourilhing,  but  at  the  fame  time 
light  and  of  eafy  digeftion ; as  good  light  bread, 
tue  liefti  and  broth  of  young  animals,  with  now 
■ and  then  a glafs  of  generous  wine,  or  good  ale. 
ihe  air  ought  to  be  open,  dry,  and  not  too  cold, 
and  the  patient  fhould  take  as  much  exercife  as 
he  can  bear.  Exercife  is  here  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance. Children  will  feldom  be  troubled  with 
the  fcrophula,  who  have  enough  of  exercife  ; and 
if  they  be,  it  alone  has  the  greatelt  chance  to  cure 
then?. 

MEDiCINE. The  vulgar  are  remarkably 

credulous  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fcrophu- 
la,  many  of  them  believing  in  the  virtue  of  the 
royal  touch,  that  of  the  feventh  fon,  &c.  The 
truth  is,  we  know  but  little  either  of  the  nature 
or  cure  of  this  difeafe  ; and  where  reafon  or  medi- 
cines fail,  fuperilition  always  corrues  in  their  place. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  difeafes  which  are  the  molt 
difficult  to  underhand,  we  always  hear  of  the 
greatelt  number  of  miraculous  cures  being  per- 
formed. Here,  however,  the  deception  is  eafily 
accounted  for.  The  fcrophula,  at  a certain  period 
of  life,  often  cures  of  itlelf ; and,  if  the  patient 
happen  to  be  touched  about  this  time,  the  cure  is 
imputed  to  the  touch,  and  not  to  nature,  who  is 
really  the  phylician.  In  the  fame  way,  the  jnfig- 
mficant  noltrums  of  quacks  and  old  women,  often 
gain  applaufe  when  they  deferve  none. 

There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  the  cu- 
ilom  of  dofing  children  with  ftrong  purgative  me- 
dicines in  the  fcrophula.  People  imagine  that  it 
proceeds  from  humours,  which  mull  be  purged  off, 

without 
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-without  confidering,  that  thefe  purgatives  increafe 
the  relaxation,  and  aggravate  the  difeafe.  It  has 
indeed  been  found,  that  keeping  the  belly  gently 
open,  efpecially  with  lea-water,  has  a good  effedt ; 
but  this  Ihould  only  be  given  in  fuch  quantity,  as 
to  procure  one,  or  at  moft  two  dools  every  day. 
Bathing  in  the  falt-water  has  likewife  a very  good 
effedt,  efpecially  in  the  warm  feafon.  I have  often 
known  a courle  of  bathing  in  falt-water,  and  drink- 
ing it  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  keep  the  belly  gently 
open,  cure  a fcrophula,  after  many  medicines  had 
been  tried  in  vain.  When  falt-water  cannot  be 
had,  the  patient  may  be  bathed  in  frefh-water,  and 
his  belly  kept  open  by  fmall  quantities  of  fait  and 
water,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative. 

Next  to  cold  bathing  and  drinking  the  falt- 
water,  we  would  recommend  the  Jefuits  bark. 
The  cold  bath  may  be  ufed  in  fummer,  and  the 
bark  in  winter.  It  may  either  be  taken  in  fub- 
ftance,  mixed  with  wine,  or  if  the  patient  cannot 
be  brought  to  ufe  it  in  that  form,  a decodtion  of 
it  may  be  drank.  An  ounce  of  the  Jefuits  bark, 
and  a dram  of  Winter’s  bark,  grofsly  powdered, 
may  be  boiled  in  an  Englilh  quart  of  water  to  a 
pint ; towards  the  end,  half  an  ounce  of  fliced 
liquorice-root,  and  a handful  of  raiiins,  may  be 
added,  which  will  both  render  the  medicine  lefs 
difagreeable,  and  make  it  take  up  more  of  the 
bark.  The  liquor  muit  be  drained,  and  two,  three, 
or  four  fpoonfuls,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, taken  three  times  a-day.  The  patient  ought 
at  the  fame  time  to  take,  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  a 
glafs  of  good  wine,  with  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
drops  of  volatile  tindfure  of  guaiacum  in  it.  I 
have  often  given  the  bark  in  obftinate  fcrophulous 
cafes,  with  very  good  effedt  An  adult  may  take 
at  lead  two  drams  of  it  daily,  and  mud  continue 
to  ufe  it  for  feveral  months. 
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The  Moffat  and  Harrowgate  waters  are  likewrfe 
very  proper  medicines  in  the  fcrophula,  efpecially 
the  latter.  They  ought  not,  however,  to  be  drank 
in  large  quantities,  but  fhould  be  taken  fo  as  to 
keep  the  belly  gently  open,  and  muft  be  ufed  for 
a coniiderable  time. 

As  to  external  applications,  they  are  of  little 
avail.  Before  the  tumour  breaks,  nothing  ought 
to  be  applied  to  it,  unlefs  a piece  of  flannel,  ox 
fomething  to  keep  it  warm.  After  it  breaks,  the 
fore  may  be  dreffed  with  fome  digeftive  ointment. 
What  I have  always  found  to  anfwer  belt,  was  the 
yellow  bafilicon,  mixed  with  about  a lixth  or  eight 
part  of  its  weight  of  red  precipitate.  The  lore 
may  be  dreffed  with  this  twice  a-day  ; and  if  it  be 
very  fungous,  and  does  not  digeft  well,  a larger 
proportion  of  the  precipitate  may  be  added. 

Medicines  which  mitigate  this  difeafe,  though 
they  do  not  cure  it,  are  not  to  be  delpifcd.  If 
the  patient  can  be  kept  alive,  by  any  means,  till 
he  arrives  at  the  age  of  puberty,  he  has  a great 
chance  to  get  well;  but  if  he  does  not  recover 
at  this  time,  in  all  probability  he  never  will.  Per- 
fons  afflided  with  this  difeafe,  ought  not  to  marry. 
There  is  no  malady  which  parents  are  fo  apt  to 
communicate  to  their  offspring,  as  the  fcrophula; 
and  furely  it  is  a cruel  thing  to  entail  mifery  on 
poflerity. 

For  the  means  of  preventing  this  difeafe,  we 
muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  obfervations  on  nur- 
fing,  at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
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This  difeafe  generally  attacks  children  betwixt 
the  age  of  nine  months  and  two  years.  It  ap- 
peared firft  in  England,  about  the  time  when  ma- 
nufactures began  to  be  introduced,  and  (till  pre- 
vails molt  in  towns  where  the  inhabitants  follow 
fedentary  employments,  and  by  that  means  ne- 
gleCt  either  to  take  proper  exercile  themfelves,  or 
to  give  it  to  their  children.  It  has  a great  refem- 
blance  to  the  foregoing  difeafe,  both  in  its  caufes, 
and  method  of  cure. 

CAUSES. One  caufe  of  the  rickets  in  chil- 

dren, is  difeafed  parents.  Mothers  of  a weak  re- 
laxed habit,  who  negled  exercile,  and  live  upon 
weak  watery  diet,  can  neither  be  expeded  to  bring 
forth  ftrong  and  healthy  children,  or  to  be  able  to 
nurfe  them  after  they  are  brought  forth.  Accor- 
dingly we  find,  that  the  children  of  iuch  women 
generally  die  of  the  rickets,  the  fcrophula,  con- 
fumptions,  &.c.  Children  begotten  by  men  in  thp 
decline  of  life,  who  are  affiided  with  the  gout,  the 
gravel,  or  other  chronic  difeafes,  or  who  have  been 
often  affeded  with  the  venereal  difeafe  in  their 
youth,  are  likewife  very  liable  to  the  rickets. 

Any  diforder  that  weakens  the  conftitution,  ot 
relaxes  the  habit  of  children,  as  the  fmall-pox, 
mealies,  teething,  the  hooping-cough,  &c.  pre- 
difpofes  them  to  this  difeafe.  It  may  likewife  be 
occafioned  by  improper  diet,  as  food  that  is  either 
too  weak  and  watery,  or  fo  vifcid  that  the  fiomach 
cannot  digeft  it.  Too  great  a quantity  of  rich  and 
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nourifhing  diet  may  likewife  vitiate  the  humours, 
and  occafion  the  rickets.  Bad  nurfing  is  often 
the  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  When  the  nurfe  is  ei- 
ther difeafed,  or  has  not  enough  of  milk  to  nou- 
xilh  the  child,  it  mult  luffer.  But  children  fuffer 
o ft e tier  by  want  ot  care  in  nurfes,  than  want  or 
food.  Allowing  an  infant-  to  continue  long  wet, 
or  not  keeping  it  thoroughly  clean  in  its  clothes, 
&-c.  has  the  moll  pernicious  effedts.  Wet  fhoes, 
llockings,  and  other  clothes,  relax  the  bodies  of 
children,  and  greatly  obltruft  their  growth.  The 
want  of  free  air  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to  chil- 
dren in  this  refpedt.  A nurfe  who  lives  in  a clofe, 
fmall  houfe,  where  the  air  is  damp  and  confined, 
and  who  is  too  indolent  to  carry  her  child  abroad 
into  the  open  air,  will  hardly  fail  to  give  it  the 
rickets.  But  want  of  exercife  is  the  chief  caufe 
of  this  difeafe.  A healthy  child  fliould  always  be 
in  motion,  unlefs  when  afleep  ; but  if  it  be  fuffered 
to  lie,  or  fit,  inftead  of  being  toffed  and  dandled 
about,  it  can  hardly  efcape  this  baneful  malady. 

SYMPTOMS. At  the  beginning  of  this  dif- 

eafe, the  child’s  flelh  grows  foft  and  flabby ; its 
llrength  is  diminifhed,  it  lofes  its  wonted  chearful- 
nefs,  looks  more  grave  and  compofed  than  is  na- 
tural for  its  age,  and  does  not  care  to  be  moved. 
The  head  and  belly  become  too  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  other  parts ; the  face  appears  full,  and 
the  complexion  florid.  Afterwards,  the  bones  be- 
gin to  be  affedted,  efpecially  in  the  more  foft  and 
Ipungy  parts,  or  towards  the  ends.  Hence  the 
wrifts  and  ancles  become  thicker  than  ufual ; the 
fpine,  or  backbone,  puts  on  an  unnatural  fhape ; 
the  bread  is  likewife  often  deformed,  and  the 
bones  of  the  arms  and  legs  grow  crooked.  All 
thofe  fymptoms  vary  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  difeafe.  The  pulfe  is  generally  quick,  but 
feeble  j the  appetite  and  digeftion,  for  the  mod 
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part,  bad ; the  teeth  come  flowly,  and  with  diffi- 
culty, and  they  oiten  rot  and  fall  out  afterwards. 
Rickety  children  generally  have  great  acutenefs 
of  mind,  and  an  underflanding  above  their  years. 
Whether  this  be  owing  to  their  being  more  in  the 
company  of  adults  than  other  children,  or  the 
enlargement  of  the  brain,  we  fhall  not  pretend  to 
determine.  • 

REGIMEN. As  this  difeafe  is  always  attend- 

ed with  evident  ligns  of  weaknefs  and  relaxation, 
our  chief  aim  in  the  cure  mult  be,  to  brace  and 
ftrengthen  the  folids,  and  to  promote  digeftion  and 
the  due  preparation  of  the  fluids.  Thefe  impor- 
tant ends  will  be  belt  promoted  by  wholefome 
nourilhing  diet,  fuited  to  the  age  and  flrength  of 
the  patient,  and  often  repeated  ; by  open  dry  air, 
and  plenty  of  exercife.  If  the  child  has  a bad 
nurfe,  who  either  negledts  her  duty,  or  has  not 
enough  of  milk,  Ihe  fhould  be  changed.  If  the 
ieafon  be  cold,  the  child  ought  to  be  kept  warm ; 
and  when  the  weather  is  hot,  it  ought  to  be  kept 
cool ; as  fweating  is  very  apt  to  weaken  it ; and 
too  great  a degree  of  cold  has  the  fame  effedf. 
The  limbs  fhould  be  rubbed  frequently  with  a 
warm  hand,  and  the  child  fhould  be  kept  as  chear- 
ful  as  poffible. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  light  and  dry,  as  good 
bread,  roafted  flefh,  &c.  Bifcuit  is  generally  rec- 
koned the  bell  bread  ; and  pigeons,  pullets,  veal, 
rabbits,  or  mutton  roafled  or  minced,  are  the  molt 
proper  flefh.  If  the  child  be  too  young  for  flefh- 
meats,  he  may  have  rice,  millet,  or  pearl-barley 
boiled  with  railins,  to  which  may  be  added  a little 
wine  and  fpice.  His  drink  may  be  good  claret*,  of 
which  he  may  take  half  a glafs  three  or  four  times 
a- day.  Thole  who  cannot  afford  claret,  may  give 
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the  child  now  and  then  a wine  glafs  of  fine  mild 
ale  or  porter. 

MEDICINE. Medicines  are  here  of  little 

avail.  The  difeafe  may  often  be  cured  by  the 
nurfe,  but  feldom  by  the  phyfician.  In  children 
of  a grofs  habit,  gentle  purges  or  vomits  may 
fometimes  be  of  ufe ; but  they  will  never  carry  off 
the  malady.  That  muft  depend  upon  bracing 
alone  : For  which  purpofe,  befides  the  regimen 
mentioned  above,  we  would  recommend  the  cold 
bath,  efpecially  in  the  warm  feafon,  It  muft, 
however,  be  adminiftered  with  prudence,  as  fome 
rickety  children  cannot  bear  it.  The  belt  time 
for  ufing  the  cold  bath  is  in  the  morning,  and  the 
child  Ihould  be  well  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth,  im- 
mediately after.  If  the  child  ihould  be  weakened 
by  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  it  muft  be  difcon- 
tinued. 

Sometimes  ifiues  have  been  found  beneficial, 
both  in  this  and  the  foregoing  difeafe.  They  are 
peculiarly  neceffary  for  children  who  abound  with 
grofs  humours.  An  infufion  of  the  Jefuits  bark, 
in  wine  or  ale,  is  likewife  of  ufe  ; but  it  is  fcarce 
poffible  to  bring  children  to  take  it.  We  might 
here  mention  many  other  medicines  which  have 
been  recommended  for  the  rickets ; but,  as  there 
is  far  more  danger  in  trufting  to  thefe,  than  in 
negledting  them  altogether,  we  chufe  rather  to 
pafs  them  over,  and  to  depend  entirely  on  regf. 
men. 
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The  itch  is  a difeafe  of  the  fkin,  and  is  gene- 
rally communicated  by  infedtion.  It  feems  origi- 
nally to  proceed  from  the  want  of  cleanlinefs,  bad 
air,  or  unwholefome  diet ; as  the  inmates  of  jails, 
hofpitals,  and  fuch  as  live  upon  falted  and  fmoked 
dried  provifions,  are  moll  fubjedt  to  it. 

It  generally  appears  in  form  of  fmall  watery 
puftules,  firft  about  the  wrifts,  or  betwixt  the 
fingers,  and  afterwards  it  affedts  the  arms,  legs, 
and  thighs,  &c.  Thefe  puftules  are  attended  with 
an  intolerable  itching,  efpecially  when  the  patient 
is  warm  in  bed,  or  fits  near  the  fire.  Sometimes 
the  Ikin  is  covered  with  large  blotches  or  fpabs, 
and  at  other  times  with  a white  lcurf,  or  fcaly 
eruption.  This  laft  is  called  the  Dry  Itch,  and  is 
the  molt  difficult  to  cure. 

The  itch  is  feldom  a dangerous  difeafe,  unlefs 
when  it  is  rendered  fo  by  negledl  or  improper 
treatment.  If  it  be  fuffered  to  continue  too  long, 
it  may  vitiate  the  whole  mafs  of  humours ; and,  if 
it  be  fuddenly  drove  in,  without  proper  evacua- 
tions, it  may  occafion  fevers,  inflammations  of  the 
vifcera,  or  other  internal  diforders. 

The  fa  fell  medicine  for  the  itch  is  fulphur, 
which  ought  to  be  applied  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. The  parts  moll  affedted  may  be  rubbed 
with  an  ointment  made  of  common  fulphur  and 
flowers  of  brimftone,  each  an  ounce;  crude  fal- 
ammoniac,  finely  powdered,  two  drams;  hog’s 
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iard,  or  butter,  four  ounces.  A fcruple,  or  half 
a dram,  of  the  e fence  of  lemon,  may  be  added,  to 
take  away  the  difagreeable  fmell.  About  the  bulk 
of  a nutmeg  of  this  may  be  rubbed  upon  the  ex- 
tremities, at  bed-time,  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  It 
is  feldom  neceifaiy  to  rub  any  part  but  the  extre- 
mities ; and  even  thefe  ought  not  to  be  all  rubbed 
at  the  fame  time,  but  by  turns,  as  it  is  dangerous 
to  flop  too  many  pores  at  once. 

Before  the  patient  begins  to  ufe  the  ointment, 
he  ought,  if  he  be  of  a full  habit,  to  bleed,  and 
take  a purge  or  two.  It  will  likewife  be  proper, 
during  the  ufe  of  it,  to  take  every  night  and  morn- 
ing, as  much  of  the  flower  of  brimftone,  in  a little 
treacle  or  new  milk,  as  will  lie  upon  a {hilling. 
He  fhould  beware  of  catching  cold,  fhould  wear 
more  clothes  than  ufual,  and  take  every  thing 
warm.  The  fame  clothes,  the  linen  excepted, 
ought  to  be  kept  on  all  the  time  of  ufing  the  oint- 
ment ; and  fuch  clothes  as  have  been  worn  while 
the  patient  was  under  the  difeafe,  are  not  to  be 
ufed  again,  unlefs  they  have  been  fumigated  with 
brimftone,  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  otherwife  they 
will  communicate  the  infection  anew. 

I never  knew  brimftone,  if  ufed  as  diredled 
above,  fail  to  cure  the  itch  ; and  I have  reafon  to 
believe,  that,  if  duly  perfilted  in,  it  never  will  fail; 
but  if  it  be  only  ufed  once  or  twice,  and  cleanli- 
nefs  be  neglebled,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  diforder 
returns.  The  great  fecret  both  for  preventing  and 
curing  the  itch,  is  cleanliness.  Where  it  pre- 
vails, the  itch  will  feldom  approach ; and  if  it 
fhould,  it  will  foon  be  banifhed.  The  quantity  of 
ointment  mentioned  above,  will  generally  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  cure  of  one  perlon  ; but,  if  any 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  ftiould  appear  again,  the 
medicine  may  be  repeated.  It  is  both  more  fafe 
and  efficacious,  when  perlifted  in  for  a conliderable 
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time,  than  when  a large  quantity  is  applied  at 
once.  It  will  likewife  be  proper,  that  the  patient, 
While  he  is  ufing  the  ointment,  Ihould  take  a purge 
once  a-week. 

People  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious,  not  to 
miftake  other  eruptions  for  the  itch ; as  the  flop- 
page  of  thefe  may  be  attended  with  fatal  confe- 
quences.  Many  of  the  eruptive  difeafes  to  which 
children  are  liable,  have  a near  refemblance  to  the 
itch  ; and  I have  often  known  infants  killed  by 
being  rubbed  with  greafy  ointments,  that  made 
thefe  eruptions  ftrike  fuddenly  in,  which  nature 
had  thrown  out  to  preferve  the  patient’s  life,  or 
prevent  fome  other  dileafe. 

Much  mifchief  is  likewife  done  by  the  ufe  of 
mercury  in  this  difeafe.  I have  known  fome  per- 
fons  mad  enough  to  wafh  the  parts  alfecled  with  a 
ftrong  folution  of  the  corrolive  fublimate,  which 
had  almoft  proved  fatal.  Others  ufe  the  mercu- 
rial ointment,  without  taking  the  leafl:  care  either 
to  avoid  cold,  or  obferve  a proper  regimen.  The 
confequences  of  fuch  condudl  may  be  ealily  gueffed. 
I have  known  even  the  mercurial  girdles  produce 
tragical  effefls,  and  would  advife  every  perfon,  as 
he  values  his  health,  to  beware  how  he  ufes  them. 
Mercury  ought  never  to  be  ufed  as  a medicine, 
without  the  greateft  care.  Ignorant  people  look 
upon  thefe  girdles  as  a kind  of  charm,  without 
confidering  that  the  mercury  enters  the  blood. 

As  fulphur  is  both  the  mod  fafe  and  efficacious 
medicine  for  the  itch,  we  lhall  not  recommend 
any  other.  Other  medicines  may  be  ufed  by  per- 
fons  of  {kill,  but  are  not  to  be  ventured  upon  by 
the  ignorant.  Thofe  who  would  avoid  this  deteft- 
able  difeafe,  ought  to  beware  of  infected  perfons, 
to  ufe  wholefome  food,  and  to  ftudy  univerfal 
eleanlinefs. 
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The  afthma  is  a difeafe  of  the  lungs,  which  fel- 
dom  admits  of  a cure.  Perfons  in  the  decline  of 
life,  are  moft  liable  to  this  difeafe.  It  is  divided 
into  the  moift  and  dry,  or  humoural  and  nervous. 
The  former  is  attended  with  expedloration  or  fpit- 
ting  ; but  in  the  latter,  the  patient  feldom  fpits, 
unlefs  fometimes  a little  tough  phlegm,  by  the 
mere  force  of  coughing. 

CAUSES. The  afthma  is  fometimes  heredi, 

tary.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a bad  forma- 
tion of  the  bread ; the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals 
taken  into  the  lungs  * ; violent  exercife,  efpecially 
running ; the  obllruftion  of  cuftomary  evacuations, 
as  the  menfes,  haemorrhoids,  &-c. ; the  fudden  re- 
trocellion  of  the  gout,  or  ftriking  in  of  eruptions, 
as  the  fmall-pox,  mealies,  &-c.  violent  paflions  of 
the  mind,  as  fudden  fear  or  furprife.  In  a word, 
the  difeafe  may  proceed  from  any  caufe  that  either 
impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs,  or  prevents  their  being  duly  expanded  by 
the  air. 

SYMPTOMS. An  afthma  is  known  by  a 

quick  laborious  refpiration,  which  is  generally  per- 
formed with  a kind  of  wheezing  noife.  Sometimes 
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the  day.  He  was  relieved  by  clyfters,  fomentations,  and  oily  emui* 
ions. 
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the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  fo  great,  that  the  pa- 
tient is  obliged  to  keep  an  eredl  pofture,  otherwife 
he  is  in  danger  of  being  fuffocated.  A fit  or  pa- 
roxyfm  of  the  afthma,  is  very  apt  to  happen  after 
a perfon  has  been  expofed  to  cold  eafterly  winds, 
or  has  been  abroad  in  thick  foggy  weather,  or  has 
got  wet,  or  continued  long  in  a damp  place  under 
ground,  or  the  like. 

A fit  of  the  afthma  is  generally  ufhered  in  with 
great  liftleflnefs,  want  of  deep,  hoarfenels,  cough, 
belching  of  wind,  a fenfe  of  heavinefs  about  the 
bread:,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  To  thefe  fuc- 
ceed  heat,  fever,  pain  of  the  head,  ficknefs,  and 
naufea,  great  oppreffion  of  the  bread:,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  a weak,  and  fometimes  intermitting 
pulfe,  an  involuntary  flow  of  tears,  bilious  vomit- 
ings, &c.  All  the  fymptoms  grow  worfe  towards 
night ; the  patient  is  eafier  when  up  than  in  bed, 
and  is  very  defirous  of  cool  air. 

REGIMEN. The  food  ought  to  be  light, 

and  of  eafy  digeftion.  Boiled  meats  are  generally 
preferred  to  roafted,  and  the  flefli  of  young  ani- 
mals to  that  of  old.  All  windy  food,  and  whatever 
is  apt  to  fwell  upon  the  ftomach,  is  to  be  avoided. 
Light  puddings,  white  broths,  and  ripe  fruits  baked, 
boiled,  or  roafted,  are  proper.  Strong  liquor  of  all 
kinds,  efpecially  malt-liquor,  is  hurtful.  The  pa- 
tient fhould  eat  a very  light  fupper,  or  rather  none 
at  all.  His  clothing  fliould  be  w'arm,  efpecially 
in  the  winter- feafon.  A flannel-fliirt  or  waiftcoat, 
and  thick  fhoes.,  are  of  great  fervice,  as  all  difor- 
ders  of  the  breaft  are  much  relieved  by  keeping 
the  feet  warm,  and  promoting  the  perfpiration. 

But  nothing  is  of  fo  great  importance  in  the 
afthma,  as  pure  and  moderately  warm  air.  Afth- 
matic  people  can  feldom  bear  either  the  clofe 
heavy  air  of  a large  town,  or  the  fharp,  keen  at- 
mofphere  of  a bleak  hilly  country  ; a medium  be- 

C c 4 tween 
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tween  thefe,  is  therefore  to  be  chofen.  The  air 
near  a large  town  is  often  better  than  at  a diftance, 
provided  the  patient  be  removed  fo  far  as  not  to  be 
affedled  by  the  fmuke.  Some  afthmatic  patients 
indeed  breathe  eaiier  in  town  than  in  the  country  • 
but  this  is  feldom  tne  cafe,  efpecially  in  towns 
wheie  much  coal  is  burnt.  Afthmatic  perfons  who 
are  obliged  to  be  in  town  all  day,  ought  at  leaft 
to  deep  out  of  it.  Even  this  will  often  prove  of 
great  fervice.  Thofe  who  can  afford  it,  ought  to 
travel  into  a warmer  climate.  Many  allhmatic 
perfons  who  cannot  live  in  Britain,  enjoy  very 
good  health  in  the  foyth  of  France,  or  in  Spain, 
or  Italy.  ' \ * 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  very  great  importance  in 
the  afthma,  as  it  promotes  the  digeltion,  and  great- 
ly afirfts  in  the  preparation  of  the  blood.  The 
blood  of  afthmatic  perfons  is  feldom  duly  prepared, 
owing  to  the  proper  adlion  of  the  lungs  being  im- 
peded. lor  this  reafon,  fuch  people  ought  daily 
to  take  as  much  exercife,  either  on  foot,  horfe- 
back,  or  in  a machine,  as  they  can  bear. 

MEDICINE. Almoft  all  that  can  be  done 

by  medicine  in  this  difeale,  is  to  relieve  the  patient, 
when  feized  with  a violent  fit.  This  indeed  re- 
quires the  greateft  expedition,  as  the  difeafe  often 
proves  fuddenly  fatal.  In  the  paroxyfm  or  fit,  the 
body  is  generally  bound,  a clylter  ought  therefore 
to  be  adminiftered  ; and  if  there  be  occafion,  it 
may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  The  patient’s 
feet  ought  to  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  after- 
wards rubbed  with  a warm  hand,  or  dry  cloth. 
If  there  be  a violent  fpafm  about  the  breaft  or  fto- 
macfi,  warm  fomentations,  or  bladders  filled  with 
warm  milk  and  water,  may  be  applied  to  the  part 
affedled,  and  warm  cataplafms  to  the  foies  of  the 
feet.  The  patient  rauft  drink  freely  of  diluting 
liquors,  and  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  tinc- 
ture 
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ture  of  caftor  and  fafFron,  mixed  together,  in  a 
cup  of  valerian- tea,  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  Some- 
times a vomit  has  a very  good  effedt,  and  fnatches 
the  patient,  as  it  were,  from  the  jaws  of  death. 
This  will  be  more  fafe  after  other  evacuations  have 
been  premifed*. 

Out  of  the  fit.  In  the  moift  afthma,  fuch 
things  as  promote  expedloration  or  fpitting,  ought 
to  be  ufed  ; as  the  fyrup  of  fqudis,  gum-ammoniac, 
and  fuch  like.  A common  lpoontul  of  the  fyrup 
dr  oxymel  of  fquills,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  cinnamon-water,  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  Any  quantity  of  gum-ammoniac, 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  afafoetida,  may  be  made 
into  pills,  and  four  or  five  of  them  taken  every 
night  at  bed-time  f . 

In  the  convulfive  or  nervous  afthma,  antifpafmo- 
dics  and  bracers  are  the  moil  proper  medicines. 
The  patient  may  take  a tea-fpoonful  of  the  pare- 
goric elixir,  twice  a day.  The  Jefuits  bark  is  like- 
wife  proper  in  this  cafe.  It  may  be  taken  in  fub- 
ftance,  or  infufed  in  wine.  In  fhort,  every  thing 
that  braces  the  nerves,  or  takes  off  fpafm,  may  be 
of  ufe  in  a nervous  afthma.  It  is  often  relieved 
by  the  ufe  of  afles  milk  ; I have  likewife  known 
cow’s  milk  drank  warm  of  a morning,  have  a very 
good  effedt  in  this  cafe. 

In  every  fpecies  of  afthma,  iffues  have  a good 
effedt  ; they  may  either  be  made  in  the  back  or 
fide,  and  fhould  never  be  allowed  to  dry  up.  We 
fhall  here,  once  for  all,  obferve,  that  in  molt  chro- 
nic 

* Efpecially  blood-letting,  which,  in  the  firft  attacks  cl  this  dif- 
eafe  when  violent,  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

t After  the  violence  of  the  attack  has  been  moderated  by  eva- 
cuations, as  bleeding,  purging,  &.c.  opiates  will  be  found  of  greet 
fcivice  in  this  difeafe. 
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nic  difeafes,  ifiues  are  extremely  proper.  They 
are  both  a fafe  and  efficacious  remedy;  and  though 
they  do  not  always  cure  the  difeafe,  yet  they  will 
often  prolong  the  patient’s  life. 


OF  THE  APOPLEXY. 

The  apoplexy  is  a fudden  lofs  of  fenfe  and 
motion,  wherein  the  patient  is  to  all  appearance 
dead,  only  the  heart  and  lungs  ftill  continue  to 
move.  This  difeafe,  by  a little  care,  might  often 
be  prevented,  but  can  feldom  be  cured.  It  chiefly 
attacks  fedentary  perfons  of  a grofs  habit,  who  ufe 
a rich  and  plentiful  diet,  and  indulge  in  ftrong  li- 
quors. People  in  the  decline  of  life  are  moft  fub- 
jedt  to  the  apoplexy.  It  prevails  moft  in  winter, 
efpecially  in  long  rainy  feafons,  and  very  low  ftates 
of  the  barometer. 

CAUSES. ^The  immediate  caufe  of  an  apo- 

plexy is  a compreflion  of  the  brain,  occafioned  by 
an  eftufion  of  blood,  or  of  watery  humours  on  that 
part.  The  former  is  called  a fanguine , and  the 
latter  a ferous  apoplexy.  It  may  be  produced  by 
any  caufe  that  increafes  the  circulation  towards  the 
the  brain,  or  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood 
from  the  head ; as  intenfe  ftudy,  violent  paf- 
iions  *,  viewing  objects  for  a long  time  obliquely, 
wearing  any  thing  too  tight  about  the  neck,  a 

rich 

* I knew  a woman  who  in  a violent  fit  of  anger  was  feized  with  a 
fanguine  apoplexy.  She  at  firft  complained  of  extreme  pain,  as  if 

dagger ( 
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rich  and  luxurious  diet,  fuppreffion  or  mine,  fuf- 
fering  the  body  to  cool  luddenly  after  having  beer} 
very  hot,  continuing  long  in  a warm-bath  ; the 
exccffive  ufe  of  fpiceries,  or  high-feafoned  food  ; 
excefs  of  venery,  the  fudden  ftriking  in  ot  any 
eruption,  fuffering  iffues,  fetons,  &c.  luddenly  to  dry 
up,  or  the  lloppage  of  any  cuftomary  evacua- 
tion, a mercurial  falivation  luddenly  checked  by 
cold,  wounds,  or  bruifes  on  the  head,  long  ex- 
pofure  to  exceffive  cold,  poifonous  exhalations,  &c. 

SYMPTOMS,  and  method  of  cure. The 

ufual  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  giddinefs,  pain, 
fwimming  of  the  head,  lofs  of  memory,  drowfinefs, 
noile  in  the  ears,  the  night-mare,  a fpontaneous 
flux  of  tears,  and  laborious  refpiration.  When  per- 
fons  of  an  apopledic  make  obferve'  thefe  fymp- 
toms,  they  have  reafon  to  fear  the  approach  of  a 
fit,  and  lhould  endeavour  to  prevent  it  by  plentiful 
bleeding,  low  diet,  and  opening  medicines. 

In  the  fanguine  apoplexy,  if  the  patient  does 
not  die  fuddenly,  the  countenance  appears  florid, 
the  face  is  fwelled  or  puffed  up,  and  the  blood- vef- 
fels,  efpecially  about  the  neck  and  temples,  are 
turgid,  the  pulfe  beats  ftrong,  the  eyes  are  promi- 
nent and  fixed,  and  the  breathing  is  difficult,  and 
performed  with  a fnorting  noife.  The  excrements 
and  urine  are  often  voided  Ipontaneoufly,  and  the 
patient  is  fometimes  feized  with  a vomiting. 

In  this  cafe  every  method  muff  be  taken  to  leffen 
the  force  of  the  blood  towards  the  head.  The 
patient  lhould  be  kept  perfe&dy  eafy  and  cool. 
His  head  lhould  be  raifed  pretty  high,  and  his  feet 
fuffered  to  hang  down.  His  clothes  ought  to  be 

loofened, 

daggers  had  been  thrujl  through  her  head,  as Jhe  exprejfed  it.  Afterwards 
fhe  became  comatofe  and  dull,  her  pulfe  funk,  very  low,  and  was 
exceeding  llow.  By  the  help  of  bleeding,  bliftering,  and  other  eva- 
cuations, (lie  was  kept  alive  foi  about  a fortnight.  When  her  head 
was  opened,  a large  quantity  of  extravafated  blood  was  found  in  the 
left  ycntricle  of  the  brain. 
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loofened,  efpecially  about  the  neck,  and  frefh  air 
admitted  into  his  chamber.  His  garters  fliould  be 
tied  pretty  tight,  by  which  means  the  motion  of 
the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities  will  be  re- 
tarded. As  loon  as  the  patient  is  placed  in  a pro- 
per poflure,  he  Ihould  be  bled  pretty  freely  in  the 
neck  or  arm;  and,  if  there  be  occalion,  the  ope- 
ration may  be  repeated  in  two  or  three  hours.  A 
laxative  clyfter  with  plenty  of  fweet  oil,  or  freih 
butter,  and  a large,  fpoonful  of  common  fait  in  it, 
may  be  adminiftered  every  two  hours,  and  blifter- 
ing-plalters  applied  betwixt  the  Ihoulders,  and  to 
the  calves  of  the  legs  *. 

As  foon  as  the  fymptoms  are  a little  abated,  and 
the  patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  he  ought  to  drink 
freely  offome  diluting  opening  liquor;  as  a decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds  and  liquorice,  cream-tartar  whey, 
pr  common  whey  with  cream  of  tartar  diffolved 
in  it  : Or  he  may  take  any  cooling  purge,  as 

Glauber’s  falts,  or  manna  diffolved  in  an  infufion 
of  fenna,  or  the  like.  All  fpirits  and  other 
Prong  liquors  are  to  avoided.  Even  volatile 
falts  held  to  the  nofe  do  mifchief.  Vomits,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  ought  not  to  be  given,  nor  any  thing 
that  may  increafe  the  motion  of  the  blood  towards 
the  head. 

In  the  ferous  apoplexy,  the  fymptoms  are  nearly 
fimilar,  only  the  pulfe  is  not  fo  Prong,  the  counte- 
nance is  lefs  florid,  and  the  breathing  lets  difficult. 
Bleeding  is  not  fo  necefiary  here,  as  in  the  former 
cafe.  It  may  however  generally  be  performed  once 
with  fafety  and  advantage  ; but  fliould  not  be  re- 
peated. The  patient  fliould  be  placed  in  the 

fame 

* Thefe  will  be  more  effedtual  if  applied  to  the  part  affe&cd.  Lo- 
cal bleeding,  in  this  cafe,  by  means  of  leeches,  or  by  fcarifying  and 
cupping  the  part,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  : and  if  a medical  per- 
fon  of  fk.il!  be  at  hand,  opening  the  temporal  arteries  Ihould  be  had 
recourfe  to. 
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fame  pofture  as  direded  above,  and  fhould  have 
bliftering-  plafters  applied,  and  receive  opening 
clyfters  in  the  fame  manner.  Purges  are  here 
likewife  necefiary,  and  the  patient  may  drink  ftrong 
balm-tea.  If  he  be  inclined  to  fweat,  it  ought  to 
be  promoted,  by  drinking  fmall  wine-whey,  or  an 
infuiion  of  carduus  benedidus.  A plentiful  fweat 
kept  up  for  a conftderabie  time,  has  often  carried 
off  a ferous  apoplexy. 

When  apopleclic  lymptoms  proceed  from  opium, 
or  other  narcotic  fubftances  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
vomits  are  necefiary.  The  patient  is  generally  re- 
lieved as  foon  as  he  has  discharged  the  poifon  in 
this  way. 

Perfons  of  an  apopledic  make,  or  thofe  who  have 
been  attacked  by  it,  ought  to  ufe  a very  fpare  and 
flender  diet,  avoiding  all  ftrong  liquors,  fpiceries,  and 
high-feafoned  food.  They  ought  likewife  to  guard 
againft  all  violent  paffions,  and  to  avoid  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  head  (hould  be  ftiaved,  and 
daily  walked  with  cold  water.  The  feet  ought  to 
be  kept  warm,  and  never  fuffered  to  continue  long 
wet.  The  belly  muft,  by  all  means,  be  kept 
open,  either  by  food  or  medicine,  and  blood  ought 
to  be  let  every  fpring  and  fall*.  Moderate  exer- 
cife  Ihould  likewife  be  taken  ; but  it  ought  never 
to  be  continued  too  long.  Nothing  has  a greater 
effed  in  preventing  an  apoplexy  than  ilfues  or  per- 
petual 

• Regular  blood-letting  at  ftated  feafons  of  the  year,  is  certainly  e 
very  troublefome  and  even  a dangerous  ha-bit.  When  a habit  of  this 
kind  has  been  once  eftablifhed,  the  operation  cannot  be  omitted 
without  the  utmoft  hazard,  whilft  its  continuation  produces  more 
and  more  the  neceflity  of  a frequent  repetition-  Where  the  fame 
end,  therefore,  can  be  obtained  by  a proper  regulation  of  diet  and 
exereife,  it  ought  never  to  be  had  recourfe  to.  This,  though  gene- 
rally, is  not  always  the  calc  ; arid  it  is  only  where  this  precaution 
has  been  negle&ed  or  has  failed,  or  when  there  arc  fymptoms  of  an 
approaching  attack,  that  we  would  recommend  this  operation.  In  this 
fituation  it  becomes  abfolutelv  neceflary,  in  order  to  avoid  a muen 
more  immediate  danger. 
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petual  bliders  ; but  great  care  mud  be  taken  ne~ 
ver  to  fuffer  them  to  dry  up,  without  opening  o- 
thers  in  their  dead.  Apopledic  perfons  ought  ne- 
ver to  go  to  deep  with  a full  domach,  nor  to  lie 
with  their  heads  too  low,  or  wear  any  thing  tight 
about  their  necks. 


OF  THE  PALSY. 

The  Palfy  is  a lofs  or  diminution  of  fenfe,  or  mo- 
tion, or  of  both,  in  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body.. 
It  is  more  or  lefs  dangerous,  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  part  affeded.  A palfy  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  or  any  part  necefiary  for  life,  is  mortal., 
When  it  affeds  the  domach,  the  intedines,  or  the 
bladder,  it  is  highly  dangerous.  If  the  face.be  af- 
feded, the  cafe  is  bad,  as  this  fliews  that  the  dif- 
eafe  proceeds  from  the  brain.  If  the  part  affeded 
feels  cold,  is  infenfible,  or  wades  away,  there  is 
fmall  hopes  cf  a cure,  efpeciaily  if  the  judgement 
and  memory  begin  to  fail. 

CAUSES. The  immediate  caufe  of  palfy  is 

whatever  prevents  the  regular  exertion  of  the  ner- 
vous power  upon  any  particular  mufcle  or  part  of 
the  body.  The  occalional  and  pre-difpofing  caufes 
are  various;  as  drunkennefs,  wounds  of  the  brain  or 
fpinal  marrow,  preiTure  upon  the  brain  or  nerves, 
very  cold  or  damp  air,  the  fuppreffion  of  cudomary 
evacuations,  fudden  fear,  want  of  exercife,  or  what- 
ever 
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ever  greatly  relaxes  the  fyftem,  as  drimeing  much 
tea  * or  coffee,  & c.  Wounds  of  the  nerves  them- 
felves,  or  any  thing  that  obltru&s  the  regular  ac- 
tion of  that  vital  power  contained  in  tnem,  will 
occafion  a pally.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from 
the  poilonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals  ; a9  mer- 
cury, lead,  arfenic,  &c. 

In  young  perfons  ot  a full  habit,  where  there  are 
fymptoms  of  inflammation,  the  palfy  muft  be  treat- 
ed in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanguine  apoplexy. 
The  patient  mult  be  bled,  bliftered^and  have  his  bel- 
ly opened  by  fharp  clyfters  or  purgative  medicines. 
But  in  old  age,  or  when  the  difeafe  proceeds  from 
relaxation  or  debility,  which  is  generally  the  cafe, 
a quite  contrary  courfe  muft  be  purfued.  The 
diet  muft  be  warm  and  attenuating,  confiding 
chiefly  of  fpicy  and  aromatic  vegetables  ; as  muj 
ftard,  horfe-radifh,  &c.  The  drink  may  be  gene- 
rous wine,  muftard-whey,  or  brandy  and  water. 
Fridtion  with  the  flefh-brufh,  or  a warm  hand,  is 
extremely  proper,  efpecially  on  the  parts  affeaed. 
Bliftering-plafters  may  likewiie  be  applied  to  the 
affeaed  part  with  advantage.  When  this  cannot 
be  done,  they  may  be  rubbed  with  the  volatile  li- 
niment, or  the  nerve-ointment  of  the  Edinburgh 
Difpenfatory.  But  the  belt  external  application  is 
elearicity.  The  fhocks  fhould  be  received  on  the 
part  affeaed ; and  they  ought  daily  to  be  repeated 
for  feveral  weeks  f. 

Vomits 

* Many  people  imagine,  that  tea  has  no  tendency  to  hurt  the 
nerves,  and  that  drinking  the  fame  quantity  of  warm  water  would 
be  equally  pernicious.  This  however  feems  to  be  a mill ake.  I know 
many  perfons  who  daily  drink  three  or  four  cups  of  warm  milk  and 
water  without  feeling  any  bad  conlequences  ; yet  the  fame  quantity 
of  tea  will  make  their  hands  (hake  for  twenty-four  hours. 


t Spsrks  fhould  rather  be  drawn  from  the  part,  than  flrong  fhocks 
tent  through  it. 
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Vomits  , are  very  beneficial  in  this  kind  of 
palfy,  and  ought  to  be  frequently  adminiftered. 
Cephalic  fnuff,  or  any  thing  that  makes  the 
patient  lneeze,  is  likewife  ufeful.  Some  pretend 
to  have  found  great  benefit  from  rubbing  the 
> parts  a fie  died  with  nettles  ; but  this  does  not 
feem  to  be  any  ways  preferable  to  bliftering. 
If  the  tongue  be  affeded,  the  patient  may  gargle 
his  mouth  frequently  with  brandy  and  multard ; 
or  be  may  hold  a bit  of  fugar  in  his  mouth,  wet 
with  the  pally-drops  or  compound  fpirits  of  laven- 
der. The  wild  valerian  root  is  a very  proper  me- 
dicine in  this  cafe.  It  may  either  be  taken  in  an 
infufion  with  fage-leaves,  or  half  a dram  of  it  in 
powder  may  be  given  in  a glafs  of  wine  three  times 
a day.  If  the  patient  cannot  ufe  the  valerian,  he 
may  take  of  fal  'volatile  oleojum , compound  fpirits 
of  lavender,  and  tindure  of  caftor,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; mix  thefe  together,  and  take  forty  or  fifty 
drops  in  a glafs  of  wine,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
A table -fpoonful  of  muftard-feed  taken  frequently 
is  a very  good  medicine.  The  patient  ought  like- 
wife »to  chew  cinnamon-bark,  ginger,  or  other  warm 
fpiceries. 

Exercife  is  of  the  utmofi:  importance  in  the 
palfy  ; but  the  patient  mull  beware  of  cold,  damp, 
and  moilt  air.  He  ought  to  wear  flannel  next  his 
Ikin  ; and,  if  poflible,  fliould  remove  into  a warmer 
climate. 


OF 
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OF  THE  EPILEPSY,  OR  FALLING  SICKNESS. 


The  epilepfy  is  a fudden  deprivation  of  all  the 
fenfes,  wherein  the  patient  falls  fuddenly  down, 
and  is  affeded  with  violent  convullive  motions. 
Children,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  delicately 
brought  up,  are  moll  fubjed  to  it.  It  more  fre- 
quently attacks  men  than  women,  and  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  cure.  When  the  epilepfy  attacks  chil- 
dren, there  is  reafon  to  hope  it  may  go  off  about 
the  time  of  puberty.  When  it  attacks  any  perfon 
after  twenty  years  of  age,  the  cure  is  difficult ; 
but  when  after  forty,  a cure  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
peded.  If  the  fit  continues  only  for  a fliort  fpace, 
and  returns  feldom,  there  is  reafon  to  hope  ; but 
if  it  continues  long,  and  returns  frequently,  the 
profped  is  bad.  It  is  a very  unfavourable  fymp- 
tom,  when  the  patient  is  feized  with  the  fits  in  his 
deep. 

CAUSES. Sometimes  the  epilepfy  is  a here- 

ditary difeafe.  It  may  likewife  proceed  from  a fud- 
den fright  of  the  mother  when  with  child  of  the 
patient  j from  blows,  bruifes,  or  wounds  on  the 
head  ; a colledion  of  water,  blood,  or  ferous  hu- 
mours in  the  brain  ; a polypus ; tumours  or  concre- 
tions within  the  fkull ; exceffive  drinking ; intenfe 
ftudy  ; excels  of  venery ; worms  ; teething ; fup- 
preffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations ; too  great  emp- 
tinefs  or  repletion  ; violent  paffions  or  affedions  of 
the  mind,  as  fear,  joy,  &c. ; hyfferic  affedions  ; 
contagion  received  into  the  body,  as  the  infedion 
of  the  fmall-pox,  meafles,  Sec. 

D d 
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SYMPTOMS. An  epiie&ic  fit  is  generally- 

preceded  by  unufual  wearinefs ; pain  of  the  head  ; 
dullnefs ; giddinefs ; noife  in  the  ears  ; dimnefs  of 
fight ; palpitation  of  the  heart ; difturbed  fleep  ; 
difficult  breathing  ; the  bowels  are  inflated  with 
wind  ; the  urine  is  in  great  quantity,  but  thin  ; 
the  complexion  is  pale  ; the  extremities  are  cold ; 
and  the  patient  feels  as  it  were  a ftream  of  cold  air 
afcending  towards  his  head. 

In  the  fit,  the  patient  generally  makes  an  un- 
ufual noife  ; his  thumbs  are  drawn  in  towards  the 
palms  of  the  hands ; his  eyes  are  diftorted  ; he 
ilarts,  and  foams  at  the  mouth : his  extremities  are 
cent  or  twifted  various  ways ; he  often  difcharges 
his  feed,  urine,  and  foeces,  unvoluntarily  ; and  is 
quite  deftitute  of  all  fenfe  and  reafon.  After  the 
fit  is  over,  his  fenfes  gradually  return,  and  he  com- 
plains of  a kind  of  ftupor,  wearinefs,  and  pain  of 
his  head  ; but  has  no  remembrance  of  what  hap- 
pened to  him  during  the  fit. 

Sometimes  the  fits  return  at  ftated  periods,  as  at 
the  full  or  change  of  the  moon  r at  other  times 
they  are  excited  by  violent  affections  of  the  mind, 
a debauch  of  liquor,  exceffive  heat,  cold,  or  the 
like. 

This  difeafe,  from  the  difficulty  of  inveftigating 
its  caufes,  and  its  ftrange  fymptoms,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  agency 
of  evil  fpirits.  In  modern  times,  it  has  often,  by 
the  vulgar,  been  imputed  to  witchcraft  or  fafcina- 
tion.  It  depends,  however,  as  much  upon  natural 
caufes  as  any  other  malady  ; and  its  cure  can  only 
be  effected  by  perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  proper  means. 

REGIMEN. Epileptic  patients  ought,  if 

poflible,  to- breathe  a pure  and  free  air.  Their  diet 
lhould  be  nourifhing,  but  of  eafy  digeftion.  They 
ought  to  drink  nothing  ftrong,  to  avoid  fwine’s  flefh, 
water-fowl,  and  likewife  all  windy  and  oily  vege- 
tables. 
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tables,  as  cabbage,  nuts,  &c.  They  ought  to  keep 
themfeives  chearful,  carefully  avoiding  all  occafions 
of  violent  paffions,  as  anger,  fear,  &c  *. 

Exercife  is  likewife  of  great  ufe  ; but  the  patient 
muft  be  careful  to  avoid  all  extremes  either  of  heat 
or  cold,  all  dangerous  fituations,  as  {landing  upon 
precipices,  riding  deep  waters,  8*c.  Any  thing 
that  makes  him  giddy  is  apt  to  occafion  a fit,  as 
turning  round,  looking  into  a deep  pit,  or  the  like  ; 
all  thefe  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided  with  the  ut- 
moft  care. 

MEDICINE. -The  intentions  of  cure  mult 

vary  according  to  the  caufe  of  the  diieafe.  If  the 
patient  be  of  a fanguine  temperament,  and  there 
be  reafon  to  fear  an  inflammation  in  the  brain, 
bleeding  and  other  evacuations  will  be  necelTary. 
When  the  difeafe  is  occafioned  by  the  lloppage  of 
cuftomary  evacuations,  theie,  it  poflible,  mult  be 
reltored  ; if  this  cannot  be  done,  others  may  be 
fubftituted  in  their  place.  Iflues  or  fetons,  in  this 
cafe,  have  often  a very  good  effedl.  When  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  difeafe  proceeds  from 
worms,  proper  medicines  mult  be  ufed  to  kill  or 
carry  off  thefe  vermin.  When  the  difeafe  proceeds 
from  teething,  the  belly  fiiould  be  kept  open  by 
emollient  clyiters,  the  feet  frequently  bathed  in 
warm  water,  and,  if  the  fits  prove  obllinate,  a bli- 
ftering-plafter  may  be  put  betwixt  the  fhoulders. 
The  fame  method  is  to  be  followed,  when  epilep- 
tic fits  precede  the  eruption  of  the  fmail-pox,  or 
mealies,  &-c. 

When  the  difeafe  is  hereditary,  or  proceeds  from 
a wrong  formation  of  the  brain,  a cure  is  not  to  be 

D d 2 expe&ed. 

* It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  epileptic  fits  are  often  the  ef- 
fect of  fear,  and  are  occafioned  by  that  idle  cuftom  among  young 
people  of  frightening  one  another.  Though  this  be  generally  done 
out  of  mere  frolic,  it  has  many  dreadful  confequences,  and  ought 
by  all  means  to  be  difeouraged.  It  is  furely  a fmaller  crime  to  take 
away  a perl'on’s  life,  than  to  render  him  at  once  miferable  in  himfeff, 
and  a burden  to  iociety. 
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expelled.  When  it  is  owing  to  too  great  a mobility 
of  the  nervous  fyllem,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to 
brace  and  ftrengthen  the  nerves  may  be  ufed,  as 
the  Jefuits  bark,  Valerian  root,  mifletoe  of  the 
oak,  fnake-root,  &~c  *. 

.fuller  recommends  the  following  eledluary  as  a 
moll  excellent  anti-epileptic . Take  Jefuits  bark 
in  powder  three  ounces,  Virginian  fnake-root  pow- 
dered one  ounce,  as  much  fyrupof  pasony  or  cloves 
as  is  fufficient  to  form  it  into  a loft  electuary.  The 
dofe  to  an  adult  is  a dram,  or  about  the  hze  of  a 
nutmeg,  morning  and  evening.  It  mud  be  conti- 
nued for  three  or  four  months,  and  afterwards  re- 
peated, three  or  four  days  before  the  new  and  full 
moon,  for  fome  time. 

Mead  recommends  an  ele&uary  againft  the  epi- 
lepfy  much  of  the  fame  nature,  only  he  ufes  Vale- 
rian-root in  place  of  the  fnake  root.  It  mud  be 
taken  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  above.  The  pa- 
tient ought  always  to  bedded,  and  to  take  a purge 
or  two,  before  he  begins  to  ufe  thefe  medicines. 
They  will  likewile  have  a better  effeCt  if  the  pa- 
tient drinks  a tea-cupful  of  the  deco&ion  of  guaia- 
cum  after  each  dofe.  It  may  be  made  by  boiling 
two  ounces  ofguaiacum  fhavings,  and  one  ounce  of 
railins  of  the  fun  ftoned,  in  two  Englifh  quarts  of 
water  to  one.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  afterwards 
let  it  ftand  to  fettle,  then  pour  off  the  clear  from 
the  feces. 

Mufk  has  fometimes  been  found  to  anfwer  very- 
well  in  the  epilepfy.  Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it, 
with  the  fame  quantity  of  factitious  cinnabar,  may 

be 

* It  is  the  foffil  tonics  that  are  confidered  as  affording  the  moft 
powerful  remedies  in  this  fpecies  of  the  difeafe  ; as  chalybeates, 
flowers  of  zinc,  cuprum  ammoniacura.  Of  thefe,  the  laft  in  parti- 
cular has  beertfrequently  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  this  difeafe.  It  is  given 
at  firft  in  the  dofe  of  a quarter  or  half  a grain,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient,  to  be  repeated  twice  a-day,  and  increafed  to  what  the 
ftomach  will  bear  without  vomiting. 
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be  made  up  into  a bolus,  and  taken  every  night 
and  morning. 

Sometimes  the  epilepfy  has  been  cured  by  elec- 
tricity. 

Convullion-fits  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes, 
and  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
epilepfy. 

There  is  one  particular  fpecies  of  convuliions, 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  St  Vitus’s 
dance,  wherein  the  patient  is  agitated  with  ftrange 
motions  and  gefticulations,  which  by  the  common 
people  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  effedls  of 
witchcraft.  This  difeafe  may  be  cured  by  repeated 
bleedings  and  purges'*  ; and  afterwards  ufing  the 
medicines  prefcribed  above  for  the  epilepfy,  viz. 
the  Jefuit’s  bark,  and  fnake-root,  &c.  Chalybeate 
waters  aie  found  to  be  beneficial  in  this  cafe.  The 
cold  bath  is  likewife  of  fingular  fervice,  and  ought 
never  to  be  neglefted  when  the  patient  can  bear  it. 


OF  NERVOUS,  HYSTERIC,  AND  HYPOCHON- 
DRIAC DISORDERS. 

Of  all  difeafes  incident  to  mankind,  thofe  of  the 
nervous  kind  are  the  molt  complicated  and  difficult 
to  cure.  A volume  would  not  be  fufficient  to 
point  out  their  various  fymptoms.  They  imitate 
almoft  every  difeafe ; and  are  feldom  alike  in  two 
different  perfons,  or  even  in  the  fame  perfon  at 
different  times.  Like  Proteus,  they  are  continually 

D d 3 changing 

* Evacuations,  efpecially  repeated  bleedings,  are  not  in  geneial 
adapted  to  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  ; and  the  tonics,  as  bark  and  fled, 
are  of  more  univerfal  application. 
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changing  fhape  ; and  upon  every  frelh  attack,  the 
patient  thinks  he  feels  fymptoms  which  he  never 
experienced  before.  Nor  do  they  only  affedt  the 
body,  the  mind  likewife  fuffers,  and  is  often  there- 
by rendered  extremely  weak  and  peevilh.  The 
low  fpirits,  timoroufnefs,  melancholy,  and  fickle- 
nefs  of  temper,  which  generally  attend  nervous 
diforders,  induce  many  people  to  believe,  that 
they  are  entirely  difeafes  of  the  mind  ; but  this 
change  of  temper  is  rather  a confequence,  than  the 
caufe-of  nervous  difeafes. 

CAUSES. Every  thing  that  tends  to  relax 

or  weaken  the  body,  predifpofes  it  to  nervous  dif- 
eafes, as  indolence,  excelfive  venery,  drinking 
great  quantities  of  tea,  or  other  weak  watery  liquors, 
frequent  bleeding,  purging,  vomiting,  &c.  What- 
ever hurts  the  digellion,  or  prevents  the  proper  af- 
fimilation  of  the  aliment,  has  likewife  this  effedt ; 
as  long  falling,  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking,  thp 
ufe  of  windy,  crude,  or  unwholfome  aliments,  ^ 
bending  pofture  of  the  body,  &c. 

Nervous  diforders  often  proceed  from  affedtions 
of  the  mind,  as  grief,  difappointments,  anxiety, 
intenfe  Itudy,  &-c.  Few  ftudious  perfons  are  free 
from  nervous  difeafes.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  won- 
dered at ; intenfe  thinking  not  only  preys  upon  the 
fpirits,  but  prevents  the  perfon  from  taking  proper 
exercife,  by  which  means  the  digellion  is  impaired, 
the  nourifhment  prevented,  the  folids  relaxed,  and 
the  whole  mafs  of  humours  vitiated.  Grief  and 
difappointment  likewife  produce  the  fame  effedls. 
I have  known  more  hylleric  and  hypochondriac 
patients,  who  dated  the  commencement  of  their 
diforders  from  the  lofs  of  a hulband,  a favourite 
child,  or  from  fome  difappointment  in  life,  than 
from  any  other  caufe.  In  a word,  whatever  weak- 
ens the  body,  or  depreffes  the  fpirits,  may  occafion 
' ■ nervous 
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.nervous  diforders ; as  unwholefome  air,  want  of 

fleep,  great  fatigue,  &-c. 

SYMPTOMS. We  fhall  only  mention  iome 

of  the  moft  general  fymptoms  of  thefe  diforders,  as 
it  would  be  both  an  ufelefs  and  impracticable  talk 
to  point  out  the  whole.  They  generally  begin  with 
windy  inflations  or  diftenfions  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines,  efpecially  under  the  falfe  ribs  of  the  left 
fide,  where  a hard  tumour  may  fometimes  be  per- 
ceived. The  appetite  and  digeftion  are  generally 
bad  ; yet  fometimes  there  is  an  uncommon  craving 
for  food,  and  a quick  digeftion.  The  food  often 
turns  four  on  the  ftomach ; and  the  patient  is  trou- 
bled with  vomiting  of  clear  water,  tough  phlegm, 
or  a blackilh  coloured  liquor  refembhng  the  grounds 
of  coffee.  Excruciating  pains  are  often  felt  about 
the  navel,  attended  with  a rumbling  or  murmuring 
noife  in  the  bowels.  The  belly  is  fometimes  loofe, 
but  more  commonly  bound,  which  opcafions  a re- 
tention of  wind  and  great  uneafinefs. 

The  urine  is  fometimes  in  imall  quantity,  at 
other  times  very  copious,  and  quite  clear.  1 here 
is  a great  ftraitnefs  of  the  breaft,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing  ; violent  palpitations  of  the  heart ; iud- 
den  flulhings  of  heat  in  various  parts  of  the  body  ; 
at  other  times  a fenfe  of  cold,  as  if  water  were 
poured  on  them  ; flying  pains  in  the  arms  and 
limbs;  pains  in  the  back  and  belly,  refembling 
thofe  occafioned  by  gravel ; the  pulfe  very  variable, 
fometimes  uncommonly  flow,  and  at  other  times 
very  quick  ; yawning,  the  hiccup,  frequent  figh- 
ings,  and  a fenfe  of  iuffocation,  as  if  from  a bailor 
lump  in  the  throat ; alternate  fits  of  crying  and 
convulfive  laughing  ; the  fleep  is  unfound,  and 
feldom  refrefhing ; and  the  patient  is  often  troubled 
with  the  night-mare. 

As  the  difeafe  increafes,  the  patient  is  molefted 
with  head- achs,  cramps,  and  fixed  pains  in  various 

D d 4 parts 
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Po^  °f  the  ,body  i the  eyes  are  clouded,  and  often 
affected  with  pain  and  drynefs ; there  is  a noife 
in  the  ears,  and  often  a dullnefs  in  hearing;  in 

hioit,  the  whole  animal  fundions  are  impaired.- 

The  mind  is  difturbed  on  the  molt  trivial  occafions 
and  is  hurried  into  the  mod  perverfe  commotions, 
inquietudes,  terror,  fadnefs,  anger,  diffidence,  &c. 

ie  patient  is  apt  to  entertain  wild  imaginations 
and  extravagant  fancies;  the  memory  becomes* 
weak,  and  the  reafon  fails.  Nothing  is  more  cha- 
raderiftic  of  this  difeafe  than  a conftant  dread  of 
death.  This  renders  the  patients  peeviffi,  fickle, 
impatient,  and  apt  to  run  from  one  phyfician  to 
another,  which  is  one  reafon  why  they  feldorn  reap 
any  benefit  from  medicine,  as  they  have  not  fuf- 
licient  lefolution  to  perfift  in  any  one  courfe  till  it 
has  time  to  produce  its  proper  efFeds.  They  are 
like  wife  apt  to  imagine  that  they  labouf  under 
diieales  from  which  they  are  quite  free,  and  are 
very  angry  if  any  one  attempts  to  laugh  them  out 
of  their  ridiculous  notions. 

REGIMEN. — Hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  per- 
fons  ought  never  to  faft  long.  Their  food  ffiould 
be  folid  and  nourifhing,  but  of  eafy  digeftion.  Fat 
meats  and  heavy  fauces  are  hurtful.  All  excefs 
fhould  be  carefully  avoided.  They  ought  never 
to  eat  more  at  a time  than  they  can  eafily  digeft. 
Heavy  fuppers  are  to  be  avoided.  If  the  patient 
feels  himfelf  weak  and  faint  between  meals,  he 
blight  to  eat  a bit  of  bread,  and  drink  a giafs  of 
wine.  Though  wine  in  excefs  enfeebles  the  body, 
and  impairs  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet,  taken 
in  moderation,  it  llrengthens  the  ftomach,  and  pro- 
motes digeftion.  Wine  and  water  is  a very  pro- 
per drink  at  meals.  If  wane  fours  on  the  ftomach, 
or  the  patient  is  much  troubled  with  wind,  brandy 
and  water  will  anfwer  better.  Every  thing  that 
is  windy  or  hard  of  digeftion  rnuft  be  avoided.  All 

weak 
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weak  and  warm  liquors  are  hurtful,  as  tea,  coffee, 
punch,  8tc.  People  may  find  a temporary  relief 
from  thefe,  but  they  always  increafe  the  malady, 
as  they  weaken  the  ftomach,  and  hurt  digeftion. 
Above  all  things,  drams  are  to  be  avoided. 
Whatever  immediate  eafe  the  patient  may  feel 
from  the  ufe  of  ardent  fpirits,  they  are  lure  to  ag- 
gravate the  malady,  and  prove  certain  poifons  at 
lad.  Thefe  cautions  are  the  more  necetfary  here, 
as  hyfleric  and  hypochondriac  perfons  are  pe- 
culiarly fond  of  tea  and  ardent  fpirits,  to  the  ufe 
of  which  many  of  them  fall  a vidim. 

Exercife  is  of  fuch  importance  in  nervous  dif- 
orders,that  it  is  worth  all  other  medicines.  Riding 
on  horfeback  is  generally  edeemed  the  bed,  as  it 
/ gives  motion  to  the  whole  body,  without  fatiguing 
it.  I have  known  fome  patients,  however,  with 
whom  walking  agreed  better,  and  others  who  were 
mod  benefited  by  riding  in  a machine.  Every 
one  ought  to  ufe  that  which  he  finds  mod  bene- 
ficial. Long  fea  voyages  have  an  excellent  eflfed; 
and  to  thofe  who  can  afford  to  take  them,  and 
have  fufficient  refolution,  we  would  recommend 
this  courfe.  Even  change  of  place  and  the  fight 
of  new  objeds,  by  diverting  the  mind,  have  a great 
tendency  to  remove  thefe  complaints.  For  this 
reaforra  long  journey,  or  a voyage,  is  of  much  more 
advantage  than  riding  fhort  journeys  near  home. 

A cool  and  dry  air  is  the  bed,  as  it  braces  and 
imparts  vigour  to  the  whole  body.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  relax  and  enervate  than  hot  air,  efpe- 
cially  that  which  is  rendered  fo  by  great  fires,  or 
floves  in  fmall  apartments.  But  when  the  do- 
mach  or  bowels  are  weak,  the  body  ought  to  be 
well  guarded  againd  cold,  efpecially  in  winter,  by 
wearing  a thin  flannel  waiflcoat  next  the  fkin. 
I his  will  keep  up  an  equal  perfpiration,  and  de- 
fend the  alimentary  canal  from  many  impreflxons, 
to  which  it  would  otherwife  be  fubjed,  upon 

every 
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every  fudden  change  from  warm  to  cold  weather. 
Rubbing  the  body  frequently  with  a flefh-brufh, 
or  a coarfe  linen  cloth,  is  likewife  beneficial,  as  it 
promotes  the  circulation,  perfpiration,  &c.  Per- 
ions  who  have  weak  nerves  ought  to  rife  early,  and 
take  exercife  before  breakfaft,  as  lying  too  long 
a-bed  cannot  fail  to  relax  the  folids.  They  ought 
likewife  to  be  diverted,  and  to  be  kept  as  eafy  and 
cbearful  as  pofTible.  Nothing  hurts  the  nervous 
fyflem,  or  weakens  the  digedive  powers,  more  than 
fear,  grief,  or  anxiety. 

MEDICINES. Though  nervous  difeafes  are 

feldom  radically  cured,  yet  their  fymptoms  may 
fqme times  be  alleviated,  and  the  patient’s  life  ren- 
dered at  lead;  more  comfortable  by  proper  medi- 
cines. 

When  the  patient  is  coftive,  he  ought  to  take  a 
little  rhubarb,  or  fome  other  mild  purgative  *,  and 
fhould  never  fuffer  his  belly  to  be  long  bound.  All 
Itrong  and  violent  purgatives  are,  however,  to  be  a- 
voided,  as  aloes,  jalap,  &-c.  I have  generally  feen 
an  infufion  of  fenna  and  rhubarb  in  brandy  anfwer 
very  well.  This  may  be  made  of  any  ftrength, 
and  taken  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  patient  finds 
necedary. 

When  the  digeftion  is  bad,  and  the  ftomach  re- 
laxed and  weak,  bitters  will  be  of  fervice.  The 
bed:  of  thefe  are  the  Jefuits  bark  and  gentian-root, 
which  may  be  prepared  and  ufed  in  the  following 
manner.  Take  Jefuits  bark  in  powder,  an  ounce 
and  a half,  gentian-root  and  orange-peel  bruifed, 
of  each  half  an  ounce.  Infufe  thefe  ingredients 
in  a bottle  of  brandy  or  whifky,  for  five  or  fix  days, 

then 

* The  Cafior-oil  makes  a very  proper  laxative  in  this  cafe.  A 
table-fpoonful  will  commonly  anfwer  the  puipofe,  to  which,  if  the 
patient  be  lqueamilh,  a tea-fpoonful  of  lum  may  be  added. 
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then  (train  the  liquor,  and  take  a table-fpoonful 
in  half  a glafs  of  water,  an  hour  before  breakfaft, 
dinner,  and  fupper. 

Nothing  tends  more  to  ftrengthen  the  nervous 
fyftem  than  cold  bathing.  This  practice,  it  duly 
perdded  in,  will  produce  very  extraordinary  effects  ; 
but  when  the  liver  or  other  vifcera  are  obltrufted, 
or  otherwife  unfound,  the  cold  bath  is  improper. 
The  mod  proper  feafons  for  it  are  fummer  and  au- 
tumn. It  will  be  fufficient,  efpecially  for  perfons 
of  a fpare  habit,  to  go  into  the  cold  bath  three  or 
four  times  a-week.  If  the  patient  be  weakened 
by  it,  or  feel  chilly  for  a long  time  after  coming 


out,  it  is  improper. 

In  patients  afflicted  with  wind,  I have  always 
obierved  the  greated  benefit  from  the  acid  elixir 
of  vitriol.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  quantity  Ol  fif- 
teen, twenty,  or  thirty  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a -day, 
in  a glafs  of  water.  This  both  expels  wind, 
drengthens  the  flomach,  and  promotes  digedion. 

Opiates  are  greatly  extolled  in  theie  maladies, 
but  as  they  only  palliate  the  fymptoms,  and  gene- 
rally afterwards  increafe  the  difeafe,  we  would  ad- 
vife  people  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  the  ufe  of 
them,  led  habit  render  them  at  lad  abfolutely  ne- 
cefiary. 

It  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  many 
medicines  which  have  been  extolled  for  relieving 
nervous  diforders ; but  whoever  wifhes  tor  a tho- 
rough cure  mud  expeft  it  from  regimen  alone ; we 
fhall  therefore  omit  mentioning  more  medicines, 
and  again  recommend  the  drifted  attention  to 
pIET,  AIR,  EXERCISE,  and  AMUSEMENTS*. 


* Under  the  general  head  of  Nervous  Diforders,  our  autnor  has 
thought  proper  to  confider  hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  affections. 
Theie  two  difeafes,  however,  though  fometimes  conjoined,  and  fre- 
r quently 
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OF  MELANCHOLY  AND  MADNESS. 

Melancholy  and  madnefs  are  nearly  allied. 
They  proceed  both  from  the  fame  origin,  and  may 
be  confrdered  as  only  different  degrees  of  the  fame 

difeafe. 

quently  marked  by  feveral  fymptoms  in  common,  yet  are  often  dif- 
tindf,  and  Exhibit  fymptoms  peculiar  to  each.  Of  this  our  author 
feems  afterwards  to  have  been  fenfible,  as  we  obferve  in  a later  edi- 
tion he  has  treated  them  feparately.  We  (hall  therefore  add  a few 
obfervations  on  each  of  thefe  difeales,  in  fo  far  as  they  differ  in  re- 
fpedl  of  the  fymptoms,  and  efpecially  in  the  method  of  cure  ; while 
we  (hall  refer  to  the  general  head  of  nervous  diforders,  for  the  fymp- 
toms and  treatment  of  the  two  difeafes,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  fimilar. 
Ihe  hyjlcric  difeafe  is  almolt  peculiar  to  the  female  fex.  It  occurs 
chiefly  from  puberty  to  the  age  of  forty  years  ; and  then  efpecially 
about  the  period  of  menftruation.  Females  of  a fanguine  plethoric 
habit  arc  chiefly  fubjeft  to  this  difeafe,  and  of  thefe  the  unmarried 
and  the  barren,  more  than  the  married  and  breeding  women.  The 
hypochondriac  difeafe,  again,  occurs  in  both  fexes,  though  perhaps  more 
frequently  in  the  male;  it  occurs  too,  efpecially  after  the  middle  pe- 
riod of  life,  in  thofe  of  a melancholy  temperament,  and  of  a firm 
and  rigid  habit.  Stomachic  affections,  too,  more  frequently  accom- 
pany this  difeafe,  while  fpafmodic  affections  more  commonly  attend 
the  lormer.  '1  he  hyfleric  affeCiion,  too,  generally  attacks  in  fits  or 
paroxyfms,  beginning  with  a grumbling  noife  in  the  bowels,  attend- 
ed with  the  fenfation  of  a ball  rifingfrom  the  under  part  of  the  belly 
towards  the  throat,  occafioning  a feeling  of  ftrangulation  theje  ; the 
patient  is  affeCted  with  ftupor  and  infenfibility,  and  the  body  fuffers 
various  convulfions.  Thefe  fymptoms  may  in  general  ferve  to  dif- 
tinguifh  this  difeafe  from  the  hypochondriac,  which  is  a lefs  vio- 
lent, though  more  conltant  difeafe.  As  to  the  method  of  treatment , 
as  hyfleric  affeCtions  feem  to  depend  chiefly  on  a preternatural  degree 
of  mobility  or  fenfibility  in  the  fyftem,  and  as  this  again  appears  to 
proceed  cither  from  too  great  a fulnt'fs  of  the  fyftem  or  from  we-.k- 
nefs,  fo  our  remedies  ought  principally  to  be  directed  to  corie£k 
thefe.  Fulnefs  of  the  fyftem  may  be  obviated  by  evacuations,  as 
blood-letting,  &c.  it  is  often  more  fafely  effected,  however,  by  the 
ufe  of  a fpare  diet  and  plenty  of  exercife.  Weaknefs  of  the  fyftem 
is  to  be  corrected  by  the  ufe  of  tonic  and  ftrengthening  remedies, 
as  bark,  fteel,  and  the  cold  bath,  frequent  exercife  in  the  open  air,  a 
nourilhing  diet  of  animal  food,  with  a moderate  ufe  of  wine.  As  hypo- 
chondriacal affediuns,  again,  are  generally  accompanied  with  a rigid 
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difeafe.  A delirium  without  a fever  is  the  common 
definition  of  madnefs.  Indeed  it  is  not  a very  ac- 
curate one,  but  there  is  no  great  occafion  to  be  fe- 
licitous about  the  definition  of  a diieafe  which 
every  body  knows.  It  is  of  far  greater  importance 
to  know  how  it  is  occafioned,  and  by  what  means 
it  may  be  cured. 

CAUSES. It  may  proceed  from  a hereditary 

difpofition,  intenfe  thinking,  efpecially  where  the 
mind  is  long  occupied  about  one  objedt,  violent  paf- 
fions  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  love,  fear,  joy, 
grief,  overweening  pride,  and  fuch  like.  It  may  alfo 
be  occafioned  by  exceffive  venery,  narcotic  or  ftu- 
pefadtive  poifons,  a fedentary  life,  folitude,  the  fup- 
preflion  of  cuftomary  evacuations,  acute  fevers,  or 
other  difeafes.  Violent  anger  will  change  melan- 
choly into  madnefs ; and  exceffive  cold,  efpecially 
of  the  lower  extremities,  will  force  the  blood  into 
the  brain,  and  produce  all  the  fymptoms  of  mad- 
nefs. It  may  likewife  proceed  from  the  ufe  of  ali- 
ment that  is  hard  of  digefiion,  or  which  cannot  be 
eaiily  affimilated  ; from  a callous  ftate  of  the  inte- 
guments of  the  brain,  or  a drynefs  of  the  brain  it- 
felf.  To  all  which  we  may  add  gloomy  or  mil- 
taken  notions  of  religion  *. 

SYMP- 

habit  and  a tenfe  fibre,  fo  the  tonic  remedies  are  not  lb  fafe  here  ; 
while  the  warm  bath,  and  a free  ufe  of  warm  diluting  drink,  as  tea, 
coffee,  Stc.  fo  hurtful  in  the  former  difeai'e,  are  frequently  of  the 
greateft  advantage  in  this  complaint.  The  management  of  the  pa- 
tient’s mind  in  this  difeafe,  too,  requires  the  utmoft  attention  Idle- 
nefs  and  ina&ivity  are  carefully  to  be  avoided;  and  fuch  purfuits  as 
may  amule  and  agreeably  occupy  the  mind  are  to  be  diligently  fol- 
lowed. Thofe,  however,  which  fufficiently  engage  the  attention  at 
the  tame  time  that  they  require  fome  bodily  exertion,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred; as  the  country- (ports  of  hunting,  (hooting,  travelling,  Src. 
with  agreeable  fociety  in  the  hours  of  relaxation. 

* The  mind,  by  dwelling  too  long  upon  the  dark  fide  of  religion, 
is  often,  at  length,  overwhelmed  with  the  deepeft  melancholy,  which 
ends  in  madnefs.  What  a pity  that  religion,  which  was  intended  to 

alleviate 
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SYMPTOMS. When  perfons  begin  to  be 

melancholy,  they  are  dull,  deje&ed,  timorous, 
watchful,  fond  of  folitude,  fretful,  fickle,  cap- 
tious,  and  inquifkive,  folicitious  about  trifles,  fome 
times  niggardly,  at  other  times  prodigal.  The 
belly  is  generally  bound,  the  urine  thin,  and  in 
fmall  quantity,  the  ftomach  and  bowels  in- 
flated with  wind,  the  complexion  pale,  the  pulfe 
flow  and  weak.  The  fun&ions  of  the  mind  are 
alfo  greatly  perverted,  infomuch  that  the  patient 
often  imagines  himfelf  dead,  or  changed  into  fome 
other’animal.  Some  have  imagined  their  bodies 
were  made  of  glafs,  or  other  brittle  fubftances,  and 
were  afraid  to  move  left  they  fhould  be  broken  in 
pieces.  The  unhappy  patient,  in  this  cafe,  unlefs 
carefully  watched,  is  apt  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
miferable  life. 

The  figns  of  approaching  madnefs  are,  rednefs  of 
the  eyes,  with  a tremulous  and  conftant  vibration 
of  the  eye-lids,  a change  of  difpofition  and  beha- 
viour, fupercilious  looks,  a haughty  carriage,  grind- 
ing of  the  teeth,  unaccountable  malice  to  particu- 
lar perfons,  exceflive  watchfulnefs,  violent  head- 
achs,  quicknefs  of  hearing,  noife  in  the  ears,  &-c. 

Perfons  actually  mad  are  in  an  exceflive  rage 
when  provoked  to  anger.  Some  wander  about, 
others  make  a hideous  noife.  Some  fhun  the  fight 
of  men,  others,  if  permitted,  would  tear  themfelves 
or  thofe  whom  they  meet  to  pieces.  Some,  in  the 
higheft  degree  of  the  diforder,  fee  images  before 
their,  eyes,  and  fancy  themfelves  ftruck  with  light- 
ning. To  thefe  we  may  add  incredible  flrength, 
and  great  infenfibility  to  hunger  and  cold. 

When  the  difeafe  is  owing  to  an  obflruction  of 
cuftomary  evacuations,  or  any  bodily  diforder,  it 

is 

aiieviate  the  calamities  of  life,  to  keep  the  mind  chearful,  and  to 
raii'e  it  above  difappointments,  ihould  ever  be  perverted  into  the 
means  of  producing  thofe  very  evils  it  was  defigncd  to  cure  ! 
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is  eafier  cured  than  when  it  proceeds  from  the 
mind.  Madnefs  attended  with  mirth  is  not  fo  dan- 
gerous as  that  which  is  accompanied  with  fadnefs. 
A difcharge  of  blood  from  the  nofe,  a violent  loofe- 
nels,  fcabby  eruptions,  the  bleeding  piles,  or  the 
menfes , fometimes  carry  off  this  difeafe. 

Difeafes  of  the  mind  often  intermit  for  feveral 
years,  and  return  again.  In  fome  they  return 
annually  at  the  lolftices ; in  others,  about  the  time 
of  the  equinoxes.  Sometimes  the  raving  tits  ob- 
ferve  the  lunar  periods ; in  which  cale  the  difeale 
is  thought  to  have  fome  affinity  with  the  epilepfy. 

REGIMEN. The  diet  ought  to  conlift  chiefly 

of  vegetables  of  a cooling  and  opening  quality. 
Animal  food,  efpecially  falted  or  i'moke- dried  fifli 
or  ftefh,  ought  to  be  avoided.  All  kinds  of  fhell- 
fiffi  are  bad.  Aliments  prepared  with  onions,  gar- 
lic, or  any  thing  that  generates  thick  blood,  are 
likewife  improper.  All  kind  of  fruits  that  are 
whole  fome  may  be  eat  with  advantage.  Boer- 
haave  gives  an  inftance  of  a patient  who,  by  a long 
ufe  of  vrhey,  water,  and  garden- fruits,  evacuated 
a great  quantity  of  black- matter,  and  recovered 
his  fenfes.  This  feems  to  have  been  the  method 
of  cure  pradiced  at  the  Aflyrian  Court;  where  we 
find  the  monarch  himfelf,  when  feized  with  mad- 
dnefs,  was  turned  out  to  graze. 

Strong  liquors  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed as  poifon.  The  molt  proper  drink  is  water, 
whey,  or  very  fmall  beer.  Tea  and  coffee  are 
improper.  If  honey  agrees  with  the  patient,  it 
may  be  eat  freely,  or  his  drink  lweetened  with  it. 
lnfufions  of  balm-leaves,  penny- royal,  the  roots 
of  wild  valerian,  or  the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree, 
may  be  drank  freely,  either  by  themfelves,  cr 
fweetened  with  honey,  as  the  patient  fhall  chufe. 

The  patient  ought  to  take  as  much  exercife  in 
the  open  air  as  he  can  bear.  This  helps  to  diflblve 

the 
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the  vifcid  humours;  it  removes  obftrudions,  pro- 
motes the  perfpiration,  and  ail  the  other  fecretions. 
Every  kind  of  madnefs  is  attended  with  a dimi- 
niilred  perfpiration  ; all  means  ought  therefore  to 
be  ufed  to  promote  that  necefiary  and  falutary  dif- 
charge.  Nothing  can  have  a more  direa  tendency 
to  increafe  the  diieafe,  than  the  common  method 
ol  connning  the  patient  to  a clofe  apartment. 
Were  a proper  fpace  allotted  for  him  to  run  about 
in,  where  he  could  neither  hurt  himfelf  nor  others, 
it  would  contribute  much  to  promote  a cure.  It 
would  have  Hill  a better  effed,  if  he  were  obliged 
to  labour  a piece  of  ground.  By  digging,  hoeing, 
planting,  fowing,  &c.  both  the  body  and  mind 
would  be  exercifed. 

A plan  ol  this  kind,  with  a ftrid.  vegetable  diet, 
would  be  a more  rational  method  of  cure  than  con- 
fining the  patient  in  Bedlam,  or  fending  him  to  a 
private  mad-houfe.  Thefe  inftitutions,  as  they  are 
generally  managed,  are  far  more  likely  to  make  a 
wile  man  mad,  than  to  reftore  a madman  to  his 
fenfes.  Even  running  about  at  large,  though  it 
may  be  attended  with  fome  bad  confequences,  is 
more  likely  to  reftore  the  patient  than  confining 
him  in  a mad-houfe.  I have  known  feveral  in- 
ftances  of  perfons  cured  by  exercife,  amufements, 
and  a vegetable  diet,  who,  in  all  probability,  had 
they  been  confined,  would  have  continued  luha- 
tics  for  life.  A long  journey,  or  a voyage,  efpe- 
cially  into  a warmer  climate,  with  agreeable  com- 
panions, has  often  very  happy  effects. 

MEDICINE. In  the  cure  of  madnefs,  great 

regard  muft  be  paid  to  the  mind.  When  the  pa- 
tient is  in  a low  melancholy  ftate,  his  mind  ought 
to  be  foothed  and  diverted  with  variety  of  amufe- 
ments, as  entertaining  ftories,  paftimes,  mufic,  &c. 
This  feems  to  have  been  the  method  of  curing  me- 
lancholy among  the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the 

ftory 
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ftory  of  King  Saul ; and  indeed  it  is  a very  rational 
one.  Nothing  can  remove  difeafes  of  the  mind 
fo  effedually  as  applicatians  to  the  mind  itfelf,  the 
moft  efficacious  of  which  is  mufic.  The  patient’s 
company  ought  likewife  to  confift  of  fuch  perfons 
as  are  agreeable  to  him.  People  in  this  date  are 
apt  to  conceive  unaccountable  averfions  againft 
particular  perfons  ; and  the  very  fight  of  fuch  per- 
lons  is  fufficient  to  diftrad  their  minds,  and  throw 
them  into  the  utmoft  perturbation,  in  all  kinds 
of  madnefs,  it  is  better  to  footh  and  calm  the  mind* 
than  to  ruffle  it  by  contradiction. 

When  the  patient  is  high,  evacuations  are  ne- 
ceffary.  In  this  cafe  he  mult  be  bled,  and  have 
his  belly  kept  open  by  purging  medicines,  as 
manna,  rhubarb,  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  foluble 
tartar.  1 have  feen  the  laft  have  very  good  ef-  > 
feds.  It  may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  an 
ounce,  difiolved  in  water-gruel  every  day,  far  fun- 
dry  weeks,  or  even  for  months,  if  neceffary.  More 
or  lefs  may  be  given  according  as  it  operates. 
Vomits  have  likewife  a good  effed  ; but  they  mull 
be  pretty  firong,  otherwife  they  will  not  operate, 

Madnefs  has  fometimes  been  cured  by  camphor. 
Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  it  may  be  rubbed  in  a 
mortar  with  half  a dram  of  nitre,  and  taken  twice 
a-day,  or  oftener  if  the  ftomach  will  bear  it.  If  it 
will  not  fit  upon  the  ftomach  in  this  form,  it  may 
be  made  into  pills  with  gum  afafcetida  and  Ruffian 
caftor,  and  taken  in  the  quantity  above  direded. 
Mufic  has  likewife  been  found  efficacious  in  this 
cafe ; but  to  have  any  effed,  it  muft  be  given  in 
large  dofes.  A fcruple  or  twenty- five  grains  may 
be  made  into  a bolus  with  a little  honey  or  fyrup, 
and  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The  antimonial 
wine  is  by  fome  extolled  for  the  cure  of  madnefs. 

H may  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of  forty  or  fifty  drop?, 
twice  or  thrice  a-day,  in  a cup  of  tea.  The  tinc- 
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ture  of  hellebore  has  likewife  been  in  great  efteem; 
but  I never  faw  any  confiderable  effedts  from  it. 
Each  of  the  above  medicines  may  be  of  fervice  in 
fome  particular  cafe,  provided  it  be  duly  perfilted 
in,  and  where  one  fails,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  try 
another. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  patients  in  this  dif- 
eafe  to  take  medicines,  we  ihall  mention  fome  out- 
ward applications  which  fometim.es  do  good ; the 
principal  of  thefe  are  iffues,  fetons,  and  cold  bath- 
ing. Iffues  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  they  generally  have  the  belt  effedt  near  the 
fpine  of  the  back.  The  dilcharge  from  thefe  may 
be  greatly  promoted  by  dreffing  them  with  the 
mild  bliftering-ointment,  and  keeping  what  are 
commonly  called  the  orrice-peas  in  them,  The 
fait  water  is  molt  proper  for  bathing  in  ; but  when 
that  cannot  be  obtained,  the  patient  may  be  daily 
immerfed  in  frefh  water.  Some  recommend  bath- 
ing the  body  in  warm  water,  and  at  the  fame  time 
pouring  cold  water  upon  the  head. 

That  kind  of  madnefs  or  delirium  which  pro- 
ceeds from  mere  weaknefs,  requires  a quite  diffe- 
rent method  of  treatment.  It  is  often  the  effedt 
of  fevers  injudicioufly  treated,  wherein  the  patient’s 
ftrength  has  been  exhaufted  by  frequent  bleedings 
and  purgings. . This  muff  be  removed  by  nourifh- 
ing  diet,  exercife  proportioned  to  the  patient’s 
ftre'ngth,  and  cordial  medicines.  All  evacuations 
are  here  carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  patient 
may  take  frequently  a glafs  of  good  wine,  in  which 
a little  Jefuits  bark  has  been  infufed. 
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Every  perfon  ought,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  cure  of  poifons.; 
They  are  generally  taken  unawares,  and  their  ef- 
fects are  often  fo  ludden  and  violent,  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  delay,  or  allow  time  to  procure  the  affilt- 
ance  of  phylicians.  Indeed  no  great  degree  of 
medical  knowledge  is  here  neceflary,  the  remedies 
for  .molt  poifons  being  generally  at  hand,  or  eaiily 
obtained,  and  nothing  but  common  prudence  need- 
ful in  the  application  of  them. 

The  vulgar  notion  that  every  poifon  is  cured  by 
fome  counter  poilon,  as  a Ipecific,  has  done  much 
hurt.  People  believe  they  can  do  nothing  for 
the  patient,  unlefs  they  know  the  particular  anti- 
dote to  that  kind  of  poifon  which  he  has  taken. 
Whereas  the  cure  of  all  poifons  taken  into  the  Ito- 
mach,  without  exception,  depends  on  difcharging 
them  as  foon  as  poffible. 

There  is  no  cafe  wherein  nature  points  out  the 
method  of  cure  more  clearly  than  in  this.  Poifon 
is  feldom  long  in  the  Itomach  before  it  occa/ions 
f cknefs,  with  an  inclination  to  vomit.  This  fhews 
plainly  what  ought  to  be  done.  Indeed  common 
lenle  dictates  to  every  man,  that,  if  any  thing  has 
been  taken  into  the  itomach  which  endangers  life, 
it  ought  immediately  to  be  difcharged.„  Were  this 
duly  regarded,  molt  of  the  mifchief  occafioned  by 
poifon  might  be  prevented.  The  method  of  cure 
is  obvious,  and  the  means  of  performing  it  are  in 
the  hands  of  every  man, 
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Poifons  either  belong  to  the  animal,  vegetable, 
or  mineral  kingdom. 

Mineral  poifons  are  commonly  of  an  acrid  or 
corroiive  quality,  as  arfenic,  the  corrofive  fubli- 
mate  of  mercury,  &c. 

Tnofe  of  the  vegetable  kind  are  generally  of  a 
narcotic  or  flupitadfive  quality,  as  poppy,  hem- 
lock, henbane,  berries  of  the  deadly  night-fhade, 
&c. 

Poifonous  animals  communicate  their  infe&ion, 
either  by  the  bite  or  fling.  This  poifon  is  very 
different  from  the  former,  both  in  its  fymptoms 
and  cure. 

MINERAL  POISONS. Arfenic  is  the  molt 

common  of  this  clafs;  and,  as  the  whole  of  them 
are  pretty  fimilar  both  in  their  effe&s  and  method- 
of  cure,  what  is  faid  with  refped  to  it  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  every  other  fpecies  of  corroiive  poifon. 

When  a perfon  has  taken  arfenic,  he  foon  per- 
ceives a burning  heat,  and  violent  pricking  pain, 
in  his  flomach  and  bowels,  with  vomiting  and  in- 
tolerale  thirfl.  The  tongue  and  throat  feel  rough 
and  dry  ; and,  if  proper  help  be  not  foon  admini- 
flered,  the  patient  is  feized  with  great'  anxiety, 
hiccupping,  faintings,  and  coldnefs  of  the  extre- 
mities. To  thefe  fucceed  black  vomits,  foetid 
ftools,  with  a mortification  of  the  flomach  and  in- 
teftines,  which  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of 
death. 

On  the  firft  appearance  of  thefe  fymptoms,  the 
patient  lhould  drink  large  quantities  of  new  milk 
and  i’alad-oil,  till  he  vomits  ; or  he  may  drink  warm 
water  mixed  with  oil.  Fat  broths  are  alfo  proper, 
provided  they  can  be  got  ready  in  time.  Where 
no  oil  is  to  be  had,  frefh  butter  may  be  melted 
and  mixed  with  the  milk  or  water.  Thefe  things 
are  to  be  drank  as  long  as  the  inclination  to  vomit 
continues.  Some  have  drank  eight  or  ten  Englifh 
. . quarts 
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quarts  before  the  vomiting  ceafed ; and  it  is  never 
fafe  to  leave  off  drinking  while  one  particle  of  the 
poifon  remains  in  the  ftomach. 

Thefe  oily  or  fat  fubftances  not  only  provoke 
vomiting,  but  likewife  blunt  the  acrimony  of  the 
poifon,  and  prevent  its  wounding  the  bowels  ; but 
if  they  fhould  not  make  the  perfon  vomit,  half  a 
dram  or  twofcruples  of  the  powder  of  ipecacoanha 
muft  be  given,  or  a few  fpoonfuls  of  the  oxymel 
of  fquills  mixed  with  the  water  which  he  drinks. 
Vomiting  may  likewife  be  excited  by  tickling  the 
infide  of  the  throat  with  a feather. 

If  the  tormenting  pains  are  felt  in  the  lower 
belly,  and  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  the  inte- 
ftines  are  attacked,  clyfters  of  milk  and  oil  muft 
be  very  frequently  thrown  up  ; and  the  patient 
muft  drink  emollient  deco&ions  of  barley,  oat-meal, 
rnarfh-mallows,  and  fuch  like  *. 

After  the  poifon  has  been  evacuated,  the  patient 
ought,  for  fome  time,  to  live  upon  fuch  things  as 
are  of  a healing  and  cooling  quality  ; to  abltain 
from  flefh  and  all  ftrong  liquors  ; and  to  live  upon 
milk,  broth,  gruel,  light  puddings,  and  other 
fpoon- meats  of  eafy  digeftion.  His  drink  fhould 
be  barley-water,  linfeed-tea,  or  infufions  of  any  of 
h e mucilaginous  vegetables. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS,  befides  heat  and 
pain  of  the  ftomach,  commonly  occafion  fome  de- 
gree of  giddinefs,  and  often  a kind  of  ftupidity  or 
folly.  Perl'ons  who  have  taken  thefe  muft  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  mineral  or 
corrofive. 

Though  the  vegetable  poifons,  when  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ftomach,  often  prove  fatal ; yet  the 

E e 3 danger 

* In  this  cafe  he  ought  likewife  to  take  fome  gentle  laxative  by 
the  mouth,  as  an  ounce  or  ten  drams  of  caftor-oil,  or  an  ounce  and 
a half  or  two  ounces  of  Glauber’s  falts,  &c. 
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danger  is  generally  over  as  foon  as  they  are  dif- 
charged.  Not  being  of  fuch  a cauftic  or  corrolive 
nature,  they  are  lefs  apt  to  wound  and  inflame  the 
bowels  than  mineral  fubftances ; no  time,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  loft  in  having  them  expelled  the 
ftomach. 

Opium,  being  frequently  taken  by  miftake,  me- 
rits particular  attention.  It  is  ufed  as  a medicine 
both  in  a iolid  and  liquid  form,  which  latter  com- 
monly goes  by  the  name  of  laudanum.  It  is  in- 
deed a valuable  medicine  when  taken  in  proper 
quantity  ; but  as  an  over  dofe  proves  ftrong  poifon, 
we  fliall  point  out  its  common  effe&s,  together 
with  the  method  of  cure. 

Too  great  a quantity  of  opium  generally  occa_ 
lions  great  drowftnefs,  with  ftupor  and  other  apo- 
plectic fymptoms.  Sometimes  the  perfon  has  fo 
great  an  inclination  to  deep,  that  it  is  almoft  im- 
poflible  to  keep  him  awake.  Every  method  muft, 
however,  be  tried  for  this  purpofe.  He  fhould  be 
tolled,  ftiaked,  and  moved  about.  Sharp  blifter- 
ing-plafters  fhould  be  applied  to  his  legs  or  arms, 
and  ftimulating  medicines,  as  halts  of  hartftiorn, 
&-c.  held  under  his  nofe.  It  will  alfo  be  proper 
to  let  blood.  At  the  fame  time  every  method 
muft  be  taken  to  make  him  difcharge  the  poifon. 
This  may  be  done  in  the  manner  directed  above, 
viz.  by  the  ufe  of  ftrong  vomits,  drinking  plenty 
of  warm  water  with  oil,  &c. 

Mead,  belides  vomits,  in  this  cafe  recommends 
acid  medicines  with  lixivial  halts.  He  fays,  that 
he  has  often  given  fait  of  wormwood  mixed  with 
juice  of  lemon,  in  repeated  dofes,  with  great  fuc- 
cefs. 

If  the  body  fhould  remain  weak  and  languid 
after  the  poifon  has  been  difcharged,  nourifhing 
diet  and  cordials  will  be  ne,ceflary  ; but  when 
there  i?  reafon  to  fear  that  the  ftomach  or  bowels 
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are  inflamed,  the  greateft  circumfpe&ion  is  necef- 
fary  both  with  regard  to  food  and  medicine. 

ANIMAL  POISONS. Welhall  begin  with 

the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  as  it  is  both  the  moft  com- 
mon and  dangerous  animal-poifon  in  this  country. 

The  creatures  naturally  liable  to  contrad  the 
hydrophobia  are,  fo  far  as  we  yet  know,  all  of 
the  dog-kind,  viz.  dogs,  foxes,  and  wolves.  Of 
the  laft  we  have  none  in  this  ifland  ; and  it  fo  fel- 
dom  happens  that  any  perfon  is  bit  by  the  fecond, 
that  they  lcarce  deierve  to  be  taken  notice  oL 
If  fuch  a thing  Ihould  happen,  the  method  of 
treatment  is  precifely  the  fame- as  for  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog. 

The  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in  a dog  are  as  fol- 
low. At  firft  he  looks  dull,  fliews  an  averfion 
to  food  and  company  : Pie  does  not  bark  as  ufual, 
but  feems  to  murmur,  is  peevifh,  and  apt  to  bite 
ftrangers  : His  ears  and  tail  droop  more  than  ufual, 
and  he  appears  drowfy.  Afterwards  he  begins  to 
loll  out  his  tongue,  and  froth  at  the  mouth,  his 
eyes  feeming  heavy  and  watery.  He  now,  if  not 
confined,  takes  off,  runs  pantirlg  along  with  a kind 
of  dejeded  air;  and  endeavours  to  bite  every  one 
he  meets.  Other  dogs  are  laid  to  fly  from  him. 
home  think  this  is  a certain  lign  of  madnefs,  fup- 
pofing  that  they  know  him  by  the  fmell ; but  it  is 
not  to  be  depended  on.  If  he  efcapes  being  killed, 
he  feldom  runs  above  two  or  three  days,  till  he 
dies  exhaulted  with  heat,  hunger,  and  fatigue. 

This  difeafe  is  molt  frequent  after  long  dry  hot 
feafons  ; and  fuch  dogs  as  live  upon  putrid  (link- 
ing carrion,  without  having  enough  of  frelh  water, 
are  moft  liable  to  it. 

When  any  perfon  is  Lit  by  a dog,  the  ftrideft 
inquiry  ought  to  be  made,  whether  the  animal  be 
really  mad.  Many  difagrpeable  confequences  arife 
from  negleding  to  afeertain  this  point.  Some 
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people  have  lived  in  continual  anxiety  for  manv 
years  becaufe  they  had  been  bit  by  a dog  which 
they  believed  to  be  mad;  but,  as  he  hfd  been 

the  faa"  Th.fn’  mWaa  imP°ffibIe  “'certain 
the  fact.  This  fliould  induce  us,  inftead  of  killing 

a dog  the  moment  he  has  bit  any  perfon,  to  do  all 

in  our  power  to  keep  him  alive,  at  lead  till  we  can 

oe  ceitain  whether  he  be  mad  or  not. 

Many  circumftances  may  contribute  to  make 
people  imagme  a dog  mad.  He  lofes  his  matter 
runs  about  in  quell  of  him,  is  fet  upon  by  othe^ 
dogs  and  perhaps  by  men.  The  creature  thus 
frightened,  beat,  and  abufed,  looks  wild,  and  lolls 
out  his  tongue  as  he  runs  along.  Immediately  a 
crowd  is  after  him;  while  he,  finding  himfelf 
ofely  purfued,  and  taking  every  one  he  meets 
for  an  enemy,  naturally  attempts  to  bite  in  felf- 
deijnce.  He  Toon  gets  knocked  on  the  head,  and 
pafies  currently  for  a mad  dog,  as  it  is  then  im- 
potable to  prove  the  contrary.  , 

' This  being  the  true  hiftory  of  by  far  the  great- 
er part  of  thofe  dogs  which  pafs  for  mad,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  numberlefs  whimfical  medicines  have 
been.  e^olled  *°r  preventing  the  effeds  of  their 
b;te  > 1J..bl1s  readily  accounts  for  the  great  variety 
of  infallible  remedies  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog 
w ach  are  to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  family! 
lnougn  not  one  in  a thoufand  has  any  claim  to 
merit  yet  they  are  all  fupported  by  numberlefs 
vouchers.  No  wonder  that  imaginary  difeafes 
ihould  be  cured  by  imaginary  remedies.  In  this 
way  credulous  people  fidt  impofe  upon  themfelves, 
and  then  deceive  others.  The  fame  medicine  that 
was  fuppofed  to  prevent  the  effeds  of  the  bite 
when  the  dog  was  not  mad,  is  recommended  to  a 
perfon  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  by  a 
dog  that  was  really  mad.  He  takes  it,  trufts  to  it 
and  is  undone. 
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To  thefe  miftakes  we  mull  impute  the  frequent 
ill  fuccefs  in  preventing  the  effedfs  of  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.  It  is  not  owing  fo  much  to  a defed  in 
medicine,  as  to  Wrong  applications.  I am  per- 
fuaded,  if  proper  medicines  were  taken  immediately 
after  the  bite  is  received,  and  continued  for  a fuf- 
ficient  length  of  time,  we  fhould  not  lofe  one  in  a 
thoufand  of  thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
bit  by  a mad  dog. 

This  poifon  is  generally  communicated  by  a 
wound,  which,  never.thelefs,  heals  as  foon  as  a 
common  wound  : But  afterwards  it  begins  to  feel 
painful,  and  as  the  pain  fpreads  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  the  perfon  becomes  heavy  and  lift- 
lels.  His  fleep  is  unquiet,  with  frightful  dreams  ; 
he  fighs,  looks  dull,  and  loves  folitude.  Thefe 
are  the  forerunners,  or  rather  the  fi rift  fymptoms, 
of  that  dreadful  difeafe  occaficned  by  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog.  But  as  we  do  not  propofe  to  treat  the 
difeafe  itfelf,  but  to  point  out  the  method  of  pre- 
venting it,  we  fhall  not  take  up  time  in  fhewing 
its  progrefs  from  the  firft  invafion  to  its  commonly 
fatal  end. 

The  common  notion,  that  this  poifon  may  lie  in 
the  body  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  prove 
fatal,  feems  not  to  be  well  founded.  It  muft  ren- 
der fuch  perfons  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
bit  very  unhappy,  and  can  have  no  good  effedts. 
If  the  perfon  takes  proper  medicines  for  forty  days 
after  being  bit,  and  feels  no  fymptoms  of  the  dif- 
eafe, there  is  reafon  to  believe  him  out  of  danger, 
home  indeed  have  gone  mad  twelve  months  after 
oeing  bit ; but  I never  knew  it  happen  later  ; and 
of  this  I only  remember  to  have  feen  one  inftance. 

rhc  medicines  recommended  for  preventing  the 
effedls  of  the  bite  of  a'  mad  dog,  are  chiefly  fuch 
as  piomote  urine  and  perfpiration  ; to  which  may 
be  added  antifpafmodics. 
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Ur  Mead  recommends  a preventive  medicine, 
which  he  fays  he  never  knew  fail,  though  in  the 
fpace  of  thirty  years  he  had  ufed  it  a thoufand 
times. 

The  medicine  is  as  follows  : 

Lake  afh  coloured  ground  liver- wort,  cleaned, 
dried,  and  powdered,-  half  an  ounce  ; of  black- 
pepper  powdered,  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  Mix 
thefe  well  together,  and  divide  the  powder  into 
four  dofes  ; one  of  which  mult  be  taken  every 
morning  fading,  for  four  mornings  fucceffively,  in 
half  an  Englifh  pint  of  cows  milk  warm. 

After  thqfe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  patient 
muft  go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a cold  fpring  or 
river,  every  morning  fading,  for  a month  ; he 
mud  be  dipped  all  over,  but  not  day  in  (with  his 
head  above  water)  longer  than  half  a minute,  if 
the  water  be  very  cold.  After  this  he  mud  go  in 
three  times  a- week  for  a fprtnight  longer. 

The  perfon  mud  be  bled  before  he  begins  to 
ufe  the  medicine 

j 

We  lliall  next  mention  the  famous  Ead-India 
fpecific,  as  it  is  called.  This  medicine  is  com- 
pofed  of  cinnabar  and  mulk.  It  is  edeemed  a 
' ■ great 

* I was,  fume  time  ago,  favoured  with  the  following  prefeription 
for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  which  had  been  long  kept  a fecret  in  a 
gentleman’s  family  in  the  north  of  England,  and  is  faid  never  to  have 
failed,  when  given  as  a preventive,  either  to  man  or  beaft. — “ Take 
iix  ounces  of  rue  clean  picked  and  bruited,  four  ounces  of  garlic 
pealed  and  bruifed,  four  ounces  of  Venice  treacle,  four  ounces  of 
leraped  tin  or  pewter.  Boil  all  thefe  ingredients  in  two  Englifh 
quarts  of  the  belt  ate,  in  a veil'd  dole  covered,  over  a flow  fire,  for 
the  lpace  of  an  hour  ; then  ftrain  the  liquor,  and  give  eight  or  nine 
fpoonfuls  of  it  warm  to  an  adult  perfon  every  morning  falling,  for 
three  or  four  mornings  running.  Lefs  may  be  given  to  a young  per- 
fon, or  one  of  a weak  conflitution.  Some  of  the  ingredients  may- 
be bound  upon  the  wound,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done.  This 
is  ordered  to  be  given  within  nine  days  after  tne  bite.  No  doubt, 
the  fooner  it  is  given  ihe  better.  The  dole  ordered  for  a horfe  is 
twelve  fpoonfuls,  the  fame  quantity  for  a bullock  j and  for  a flteep, 
hog,  or  dog,  four  or  five. 
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£-reat  antifpafmrdic,  and  by  many  thought  to  be 
an  infallible  remedy  for  preventing  the  effects  of 
the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

“ Take  native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  of  each 
twenty-four  grains,  mulk  fixteen  grains.  Let 
thefe  be  made  into  a fine  powder,  and  taken  in  a 
glafs  of  arrack  or  brandy.” 

T his  fingle  dofe  is  Laid  to  fecure  the  perfon  for 
thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  mult  be  re- 
peated ; but  if  he  has  any  fymptoms  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  it  mull  be  repeated  in  three  hours. 

The  following  is  likewife  a good  antifpafmod'ic 
medicine. 

Take  of  Virginian  fnake-root  in  powder,  half 
a dram,  gum  afafoetida  twelve  grains,  gum  cam- 
phor feven  grains  ; make  thefe  into  a bolus  with 
a little  fyrup  of  faffron. 

Camphor  may  ulfo  be  given  in  the  following 
manner : 

Take  purified  nitre  half  an  ounce,  Virginian 
fnake-root  in  powder  two  dramS,  camphor  one 
dram  ; rub  them  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide 
the  whole  into  ten  dofes. 

Mercury  is  another  medicine  of  great  efficacy, 
both  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  kind  of 
madnefs.  When  ufed  as  a preventive,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  rub  daily  a dram  of  the  ointment  into 
the  parts  about  the  wound. 

Vinegar  is  likewife  of  confiderable  fervice,  and 
firould  be  taken  freely,  either  in  the  patient’s  food 
or  drink. 

ihefe  are  the  principal  medicines  recommended 
for  preventing  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 
We  would  not,  however,  advife  people  to  trull  to 
any  one  oi  them  ; but  from  a proper  combination 
of  their  different  powers,  there  is  the  greatell  rea- 
son to  hope  for  fuccefs. 

1 he  great  error  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines  lies 

in 
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in  not  taking  them  for  a fufficient  length  of  time. 
A hey  are  ufed  more  like  charms  than  medicines 
intended  to  produce  any  change  in  the  body.  To 
this,  and  not  to  the  infufficiency  of  the  medi- 
cines, mud  we  impute  their  frequent  want  of  fuc- 
cels. 

hr  Mead  fays,  that  the  virtue  of  his  medicine 
con  hits  in  promoting  urine.  But  how  a poifon 
mould  be  expelled  by  urine,  with  only  three  or 
four  dofes  of  any  medicine,  however  powerful,  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive.  More  time  is  certainly  ne- 
cellary  • and  here  the  defeat  of  the  Uodtor’s  pre- 
fcription  feems  to  lie. 

I he  Eaft-India  fpecific  is  (till  more  exception- 
able on  this  account. 

As  thefe  and  molt  other  medicines,  taken  fingly, 
have  frequently  been  found  to  fail,  we  fliall  re- 
commend the  following  courfe. 

If  a perfon  be  bit  in  a fielhy  part,  where  there 
is  no  hazard  of  hurting  any  large  blood-veffel,  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  wound  may  be  cut  away. 
But  if  ihis  be  not  done  foon  after  receiving  the 
bite,  it  will  be  better  to  bmit  it*. 

The  wound  may  be  wafhed  with  fait  and  water, 
or  a pickle  made  of  vinegar  and  fait,  and  after- 
wards d relied  twice,  a-day  with  yellow  balilicon, 
mixed  with  fome  red  precipitate. 

The 

, • We  think  it  proper  to  obferve  here,  that,  notwithftanding  of 
ail  the  boafted  fpecifics  for  preventing  this  dil'eafe,  nothing  hitherto 
difcovered  deferves  in  the  fir.allelt  degree  to  be  trufted  to,  but  the 
cutting  out  the  part.  This  ought  therefore  to  be  performed  as  foon 
after  the  accident  as  pofiible  ; but  where  it  has  unavoidably  been  de- 
layed for  hours,  or  even  for  fomc  days  after  the  accident,  ftill  it 
ought  to  be  performed,  as  we  are  uncertain  of  the  length  of  time 
necdffary,  in  the  application  of  this  poifon,  to  produce  difeafe,  and  as 
it  is  probable  from  analogy,  that  this,  like  fome  other  poifons,  pro- 
duces at  hrft  only  a local  difeafe,  with  inflammation  and  fuppuration, 
and  that  the  fyftem  becomes  afterwards  affedled  from  abforption. 
As  a farther  fecurity,  after  taking  out  the  piece,  an  efchar  may  be 
formed  on  the  part  by  means  of  a cauftic,  and  when  this  falls  off, 
the  place  may  be  kept  open  by  dreffing  it  with  iffue- ointment  for 
fome  time. 
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The  patient  fliould  begin  to  ufe  either  Dr  Mead’s 
medicine,  or  Tome  of  the  others  mentioned  above. 
If  he  takes  Mead’s  medicine,  he  may  ufe  it  as  the 
Do&or  directs  for  four  days  fucceilively.  Let  him 
then  omit  it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  again  repeat 
the  fame  number  of  dofes  as  before. 

During  this  courfe,  he  mud  rub  into  the  parts 
about  the  wound,  daily,  one  dram  of  the  mercu- 
rial or  blue  ointment,  as  it  is  called.  This  may 
be  done  for  ten  or  twelve  days  at  lead. 

When  this  courfe  is  over,  he  may  rake  a purge 
or  two,  and  then  begin  to  ufe  the  cold  bath.  This 
mud  be  ufed  every  morning  for  five  or  fix  weeks  ; 
but  if  the  patient  fliould  feel  cold  and  chilly  for  a 
long  time  after  coming  out  of  the  cold  bath,  it 
will  be  better  to  ufe  a tepid  one,  or  to  have  the 
water  a little  warmed. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  would  advife  him  not 
to  leave  ofF  all  internal  medicines,  but  to  take  ei- 
ther one  of  the  bolufes  of  fnake-root,  afafoetida 
and  camphor,  or  . one  of  the  powders  of  nitre, 
camphor,  and  fnake-root,  twice  a- day.  Thefe 

may  be  continued  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks 
longer. 

If  the  perfon  has  gone  through  the  above  courfe 
of  medicine,  and  no  fymp^oms  of  madnefs  appear, 
he  may  be  reckoned  out  ot  danger.  It  will  never- 
thelefs  be  advifeable,  for  the  greater  fafety,  to  take 
a dofe  or  two  ol  Dr  Mead’s  medicine,  at  every 
lull  or  change  of  the  moon,  for  the  three  or  four 
fucceeding  months. 

During  the  ufe  of  the  mercurial  ointment,  the 
patient  mult  keep  within  doors,  and  take  nothing 
cold. 

A proper  regimen  mull  be  obferved  during  the 
whole  courfe.  The  patient  -fliould  abftain  from 
flefh,  and  all  faked  and  high-feafoned  provifions. 
He  mull  avoid  ftrong  liquors,  and  live  moflly  up- 
on 
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on  a light  and  rather  fpare  diet.  His  mind  Should 
he  kept  as  eafy  and  chearful  as  poffible,  and  all 
excellive  heat  and  violent  paffions  avoided  with 
the  utmoft  care. 

I have  never  feen  tnis  courfe  of  medicine,  with 
proper  regimen,  fail  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia; 
and  cannot  help  again  obferving^  that  the  want 
ct  iuccefs  muil  generally  be  owing  either  to  the 
application  of  improper  medicines,  or  not  ufing 
proper  ones  for  a Sufficient  length  of  time. 

Mankind  are  extremely  fond  of  every  thing  that 
promifes  a ludden  or  miraculous  cure.  By  bruit- 
ing to  thefe  they  often  lofe  their  lives,  when  a re- 
gular coutfe  or  medicine  would  have  rendered 
them  abfolutely  fafe.  This  holds  remarkably  in 
the  prefent  cafe  : Numbers  of  people,  for  example, 
believe  if  they  or  their  cattle  be  once  dipped  in 
the  fea,  it  is  Sufficient ; as  if  the  fait  water  were  a 
charm  againft  the  effedts  of  the  bite.  This  and 
Inch  like  whims  have  proved  fatal  to  many. 

Some  people  believe,  if  a perfon  be  bit  by  a dog 
that  is  not  mad,  if  he  Ihould  go  mad  afterwards, 
that  the  perfon  will  be  Seized  with  the  diforder  at 
the  fame  time.  This  notion  is  too  ridiculous  to  de- 
lerve  a Serious  confutation  *. 

The  next  poifonous  animal  that  we  Shall  men- 
tion is  the  ViPER.  The  greafe  of  this  animal 
rubbed  into  the  wound  is  generally  reckoned  a 
cure  for  the  bite.  Though  this  is  all  that  the 
viper-catchers  commonly  do  when  they  are  bit,  I 
Ihould  hardly  think  it  Sufficient  for  the  bite  of  an 
enraged  viper.  It  would  Surely  be  more  fafe  to  have 

the 

* It  is  furprifing  that  no  proper  inquiry  has  ever  been  made  into 
the  truth  of  the  common  opinion,  that  a dog  which  has  been  wormed 
cannot  bite  after  he  goes  mad.  This  circumftance  not  only  merits 
the  attention  of  phyficians.  but  of  the  legiflature.  If  the  faft  could 
be  afcertained,  and  the  pratdice  rendered  general,  it  would  lave 
both  the  lives  and  properties  of  many. 
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the  wound  well  fucked  * and  afterwards  rubbed 
with  warm  falad-oil.  A poultice  of  bread  and 
milk,  with  plenty  of  falad-oil  in  it,  fhould  like- 
wife  be  applied  to  the  wound,  and  the  patient 
ought  to  drink  freely  of  wine-whey  ,\ithiome  fpi- 
rits  of  hartfhorn ; or  if  that  be  not  at  hand,  of 
water-gruel  with  vinegar  in  it,  to  make  him  fweat. 
If  the  patient  be  fick,  he  may  take  a vomit.  This 
courfe  will  be  fufficient  for  the  bite  of  any  of  the 
poifonous  animals  of  this  country. 

With  regard  to  poifonous  infedts,  as  the  bee, 
wafp,  hornet,  &-c.  their  flings  are  feldom  attended 
with  great  danger,  unlefs  where  a perfon  happens 
to  be  Hung  by  a number  of  them  at  once.  In  this 
cafe,  fomething  fhould  be  done  to  abate  the  pain 
and  inflammation.  Some,  for  this  purpofe,  apply 
honey,  others  lay  pounded  parfley  to  the  part. 
Some  recommend  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  Ve- 
nice treacle  ; but  I have  always  found  rubbing  the 
part  with  warm  falad-oil  fucceed  very  well.  In- 
deed, if  the  flings  be  fo  numerous  as  to  endanger 
the  patient’s  life,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  he 
mufl  not  only  have  oily  poultices  applied  to  the 
part,  but  mufl  likevvife  be  bled  and  take  fome 
cooling  medicines,  as  nitre,  cream  of  tartar,  &. c. 
with  plenty  of  diluting  liquors. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  this  ifland  to  have  very 
few  poifonous  animals,  and  even  thefe  are  not  of 

the 

* The  praftice  of  fucking  out  poifons  is  very  ancient ; and  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  more  rational.  It  is  the  molt  likely  method  of 
extradting  the  poifon  where  the  bite  cannot  be  cut  out.  There  is 
no  danger  in  performing  this  office,  as  the  poifon  does  no  harm 
unlefs  it  be  taken  into  the  body  by  a wound.  The  perfon  who  fucks 
the  wound  ought,  however,  to  waih  his  mouth  fiequently  with 
falad-oil,  which  will  fecure  him  fiom  even  the  leaft  inconveniency. 
The  ancient  Pfylli  in  Africa,  and  the  Marfi  in  Italy,  were  famed  tor 
curing  the  bites  of  poifonous  animals,  by  fucking  the  wound;  and 
we  are  told,  that  the  Indians  in  North  America  practice  the  fame 
at  this  day. 
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the  mod  virulent  kind.  Nine-tenths  of  the  effeds 
oth:  lydarttr^ted;°,POjfcn  orvenom  are  really 
caufes.dlfeafeS’  and  dCpend  Up°n  quite  differen* 

We  cannot,  however,  make  the  fame  obi'eiva- 
ion  with  regard  to  poifonous  vegetables.  Thefe 

abound  every  where,  and  prove  often  fatal  t0  th(J 
ignorant  and  unwary  * This  indeed  is,  in  a srea' 
meafure,  owing  to  carelefihefs.  Children  outfit 
early  to  be  cautioned  againft  eating  any  fort  of 
roots  or  berries  which  they  do  not  know.  We 
would  likewife  advife  parents  to  deftroy  all  poifon- 
ous plants  in  their  gardens,  &c.  or  elfe  to  keep 

them  in  places  where  their  children  can  have  no 
seeds* 

But  it  is  not  children  alone  who  fuffer  by  eating- 
pmfonous  plants  : We  have  every  year  accounts 
ot  adults  poifoned  by  eating  hemlock- roots  inftead 
ot  parfmps,  or  fome  fungus  which  they  gather  for 
mufhrooms,  &c.  Thefe  examples  ought  to  put 
people  upon  their  guard  with  refpedt  to  the  for- 
mer, and  to  put  the  latter  entirely  out  of  ufe. 


OF 


lnrnhin-6  °f,.the-fe  are’  henjlot*>  henbane,  monkfhood,  co- 

lumbme,  hellebore  berries  of  the  deadly  night-fhade,  thorn-apple, 
all  the  fpurges,  and  moft  mulhrooms,  &c. 
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When  fmali  ftones  are  lodged  in  the  kidneys, 
or  difcharged  along  with  the  urine,  the  patient  is 
faid  to  be  afflicted  with  gravel.  If  one  of  thefe 
hones  happen  to  make  a lodgement  in  the  bladder 
for  fome  time,  it  accumulates  frelh  matter,  and  at 
length  becomes  too  large  to  pafs  off  with  the  urine. 
In  this  cafe  the  patient  is  faid  to  have  the  Hone. 

CAUSES. j— This  difeafe  may  be  occaiioned 

by  high  living;  the  ufe  of  ltrong  aftringent  wines  *; 
a fedentary  life ; lying  too  hot,  foft,  or  too  much 
on  the  back  ; the  cop  ft  ant  ule  of  w^ater  which  is 
impregnated  with  earthy  or  ftony  particles,  ali- 
ments of  an  aftringent  or  windy  nature,  &c.  It 
may  likewife  proceed  from  an  hereditary  difpofition. 
Perfons  in  the  decline  ot  life,  and  thole  who  have 
been  much  afflided  u'ith  the  gout  or  rheumatifm, 
are  moft  fubjed  to  it. 

SYMPIUMS. Small  ftones  or  gravel  in  the 

kidneys  occalion  pain  in  the  loins,  ficknefs,  vomit- 
ing, and  fometimes  bloody  urine.  When  the  ftone 
defcends  into  the  ureter , and  is  too  large  to  pafs 
along  with  eafe,  all  the  above  fymptoms  are  in- 
crealed;  the  pain  extends  towards  the  bladder; 
the  thigh  and  leg  of  the  affeded  fide  feel  be- 

^ f numbed ; 


* It  is  a common  notion,  that  the  tartar  in  wine  generates  the 
Hone;  but  there  is  more  reafon  t»  believe,  that  its  aflringency,  to- 
gether with  the  fixed  air  contained  in  it,  produce  this  effect.  I 
know  many  perfons  who  never  fail  to  pafs  lefs  urine,  and  to  com- 

p am  ot  a pain  in  their  kidneys  for  feveral  davs  after  drinking  frcelr 

of  red  wine.  6 * 
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numbed  ; the  teffiicles  are  drawn  upwards,  and  the 
urine  is  obftrudled. 

A done  in  the  bladder  is  known  from  a pain  at 
the  time,  as  well  as  before  and  after  making  wa- 
ter; from  the  urine  coming  away  by  drops,  or 
flopping  fuddenly  when  in  a full  ftream  ; by  a 
violent  pain  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  upon  mo- 
tion, eipecially  on  horieback,  or  in  a coach,  on 
rough  road;  from  a white,  thick,  copious,  {link- 
ing, mucous  fediment  in  the  urine  ; from  an  itch- 
ing in  the  top  of  the  penis , from  an  inclination  to 
go  to  flool  while  the  urine  is  difcharged,  from  the 
patient’s  palling  his  urine  more  eafily  when  lying 
than  in  an  eredl  poflure,  and  from  a kind  of  con- 
vultive  motion  occalioned  by  the  fharp  pain  in  dif- 
charging  the  lafl  drops  of  the  urine  * 

REGIMEN. Perfons  affiliated  with  the  gra- 

vel or  Hone  fhould  avoid  aliments  of  a windy  or 
heating  nature,  as  fait- meats,  four  fruits,  &c.  Their 
diet  ought  chiefly  to  confift  of  fuch  things  as  tend 
to  promote  the  fecretion  of  urine,  and  to  keep  the 
belly  open.  Artichoaks,  al'paragus,  fpinnage,  let- 
tuces, fuccory,  parfley,  purflane,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, carrots,  and  radifhes,  may  be  fafely  eat.  O- 
nions,  leeks,  and  cellery,  are,  in  this  cafe,  rec- 
koned medicinal.  The  moll  proper  drink  is  whey, 
butter-milk,  milk  and  water,  barley-water,  de- 
co&ions  of  the  roots  of  marfh-mallows,  parfley,  li- 
quorice, or  of  other  mild  mucilaginous  vegetables, 
as  linleed,  fkc.  If  the  patient  has  been  accuftomed 
to  generous  liquors,  he  may  drink  fmall  gin  punch 
without  acid.  But  fpirits  raufl  be  ufed  very  fpa- 
ringly,  as  every  thing  that  heats  is  hurtful. 

Gentle  exercife  is  proper  ; but  if  violent,  it  is 
apt  to  occafion  bloody  urine.  We  would  therefore 

advife 

* It  can  be  known  with  certainty  only  by  the  introduction  of  a 
ftaff  or  found. 
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advife  that  it  fhould  be  taken  in  moderation.  Per- 
ions  afflidted  with  gravel  often  pafs  a great  num- 
ber of  ftones  after  riding  on  horfeback,  or  in  a ma- 
chine ; but  thofe  who  have  a ftone  in  the  bladder 
are  feldom  able  to  bear  thefe  kinds  of  exercife. 
Where  there  is  a hereditary  tendency  to  this  dif- 
eafe,  a fedentary  life  ought  never  to  be  indulged. 
Were  people  careful,  upon  the  firft  fymptoms  of 
gravel,  to  obferve  a proper  regimen  of  diet,  and  to 
take  fufficient  exercife,  it  might  often  be  carried 
off,  or  at  lead  prevented  from  increafing ; but  if 
the  fame  courfe  which  occafioned  the  difeafe  be 
perfifted  in,  it  cannot  fail  to  become  worfe. 

MEDICINE. In  what  is  called  a fit  of  the 

gravel,  which  is  commonly  occafioned  by  a ftone 
flicking  in  the  ureter , or  fome  part  of  the  urinary 
paffages,  the  patient  muft  be  bled,  warm  fomenta- 
tions applied  to  the  parts,  emollient  clyfters  admi- 
niftered,  and  diluting  mucilaginous  liquors  drank, 
&-c.  The  treatment  of  this  cafe  has  been  fully 
pointed  out  under  the  articles,  Inflammation  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder , to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

Dr  Whyte  advifes  patients  who  are  fubjedl  to 
frequent  fits  of  gravel  in  the  kidneys,  but  have  no 
ftone  in  the  bladder,  to  drink  every  morning,  two 
or  three  hours  before  breakfaft,  an  Englifh  pint  of 
oyfter  or  cockle- fhell  lime-w^ater.  The  Dodlor  very 
juftly  obferves,  that  though  this  quantity  might 
be  too  fmall  to  have  any  fenfible  effedt  in  dftfolving 
a ftone  in  the  bladder ; yet  it  may  very  probably 
prevent  its  growth. 

When  a ftone  is  formed  in  the  bladder,  the  Doc- 
tor recommends  Alicant  (bap,  and  oyfter  or  cockle- 
ftiell  lime-water*,  to  be  taken  in  the  following 

f f 2 manner. 

* Oyfter-ftiell  lime-water  is  prepared  by  pouring  an  Engliih  gal* 
Ion  and  a half  of  boiling  water  upon  a pound  of  oyfter-lhells  reduced 
to  quick-lime  by  being  burnt.  Where  oyfter  or  cockle-fhells  cannot 

be 
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manner.  The  patient  mud  fwallow  every  day,  in 
any  form  that  is  leaft  difagreeable,  an  ounce  of 
the  internal  part  of  Alicant  foap,  and  drink  three 
or  four  Enghfh  pints  of  oyfter  or  cockle- (hell  lime- 
water.  1 he  foap  is  to  be  divided  into  three  dofes ; 
the  larged;  to  be  ta:cen  railing  in  the  morning  early, 
tne  lecond  at  noon,  and  the  third  at  feven  in  the 
evening,  drinking  above  each  dofe  a large  draught 
of  the  lime-water  ; the  remainder  of  which  he  rnay 
take  any  time  betwixt  dinner  and  fupper,  inftead 
of  other  liquors. 

The  patient  fhould  begin  with  a fmaller  quantity 
of  the  lime-water  and  foap  than  what  is  mentioned 
above ; at  firll  an  Englilh  pint  of  the  former,  and 
three  drams  of  the  latter,  taken  daily,  may  be 
enough.  This  quantity,  however,  he  may  increafe 
by  degrees,  and  ought  to  perfevere  in  the  ufe  of 
thefe  medicines,  efpecially  if  he  finds  any  abate- 
ment of  his  complaints,  for  feveral  months ; nay, 
if  the  ftone  be  very  large,  for  years.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  proper  for  the  patient,  if  he  be  feverely 
pained,  not  only  to  begin  with  the  foap  and  lime- 
water  in  fmall  quantities,  but  to  take  the  fecond 
or  third  lime-water  inftead  of  the  firft.  However, 
after  he  has  been  for  fome  time  accuftomed  to  thefe 
medicines,  he, may  not  only  take  the  firft;  water; 
but,  if  he  finds  he  can  eafily  bear  it,  heighten  its 
diffolving  power  ftill  more  by  pouring  it  a fecond 
time  on  frelh  calcined  fliells*. 

The 

be  had,  common  quick-lime  may  be  ufed  in  their  ftead.  After  the 
clear  liquor  has  been  poured  off,  the  fame  quantity  of  lime  will  make 
a fecond  or  third  quantity  of  water  of  nearly  the  fame  ftrength  as  the 


• A more  effectual  remedy,  at  leaft  a palliative,  we  believe,  has 
lately  been  difeovered  in  the  aerated  alkaline  water,  now  in  fuch  uni- 
verfal  ufe  in  thefe  complaints.  We  fay  palliative,  however;  for 
though  in  innumerable  inftances  it  appears  to  have  afforded  relief, 
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The  only  other  medicine  which  we  fliall  mention 
is  the  uva  urji.  It  has  been  greatly  extolled  of  late 
years  both  for  the  gravel  and  ftone.  It  fee  ms, 
however,  to  be,  in  all  refpe&s,  inferior  to  the  foap 
and  lime-water;  but  as  it  is  lefs  difagreeable,  and 
has  frequently,  to  my  knowledge,  relieved  gra- 
velly complaints,  it  deferves  a trial.  It  is  generally 
taken  in  powder,  from  half  a dram  to  a whole  dram, 
two  or  three  times  a- day.  It  may  be  mixed  in  a 
cup  of  tea  or  gruel,  or  taken  in  any  way  that  is 
moll:  agreeable  to  the  patient  *. 


The  hiccup  is  a fpafmodic  or  convulfive  affec- 
tion of  the  ftomach  and  midriff,  ariling  from  any 
caufe  that  irritates  their  nervous  fibres. 


yet  that  in  general  has  not  been  found  permanent,  when  the  medi- 
cine has  been  difcontinued  ; lb  that  to  obtain  benefit  from  it,  it  is 
neceflary  to  continue  its  ufe,  or  at  leaft  to  ufe  it  occafionally,  perhaps 
for  life.  Another  remedy  propofed  by  Dr  Beddoes  has  been  found 
equally  effedtual,  we  believe,  whilft  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
much  more  eafily  prepared,  and  confequently  of  being  much  cheaper. 
This  is  the  mineral  alkali,  or  fal  fodce,  taken  from  one  to  two 
fcruples  daily,  either  in  l'olution,  or  made  into  pills  with  foap,  after 
evaporating  the  water  of  its  cryftallization.  As  both  thele  medicines 
are  kept  in  the  (hops,  and  will  be  belt  procuted  thence,  we  forbear 
to  fay  any  thing  farther  of  their  preparation.  Of  the  firlt,  the  ae- 
rated alkaline  water,  viz.  about  a mutcljdn,  more  or  lefs  according 
to  circumftances,  may  be  taken  daily. 

* With  Tegard  to  the  wa  urfi,  we  believe  modern  pra&ice 
fcarcely  expects  any  benefit  from  it  in  calculous  complaints.  In 
affcdtions  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  predate  gland  it  has 
fometimes  been  ufed  with  advantage. 


OF  THE  HICCUP. 


It 
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. It;  may  proceed  from  excefs  in  eating  or  dunk- 
ing, from  a hurt  of  the  flomach,  poifons,  inflamma- 
tions of  the  flomach,  inteftines,  bladder,  midriff, 
or  the  reft  of  the  vifcera.  In  gangrenes,  acute 
and  malignant  fevers,  a hiccup  is  often  the  fore- 
runner of  death.  I have  know  an  obllinate  hiccup 
proceed  from  a fchirrous  tumour  of  the  pylorus , or 
right  orifice  of  the  flomach. 

. ]^hen  the  hiccup  proceeds  from  excefs,  efpe- 
cially  from  aliment  that  is  flatulent,  or  hard  of  di- 
geftion,  a draught  of  generous  wine,  or  a dram  of 
any  fpiritous  liquor,  will  generally  remove  it.  If 
poifon  be  the  caufe,  plenty  of  milk  and  oil  mull 
3S  ^as  been  formerly  recommended. 
When  it  proceeds  from  an  inflammation  of  the  fto- 
mach,  &c.  it  is  very  dangerous.  In  this  cafe  the 
cooling  regimen  muft  be  obferved.  The  patient 
muft  be  bled,  and  take  frequently  a few  drops  of 
the  fweet  fpirits  of  nitre  in  a cup  of  wine-whey. 
His  flomach  muft  likewife  be  fomented  with  cloths 
dipped  in  warm-water ; or  bladders  filled  with 
warm-milk  and  wrater  applied  to  it. 

A hiccup  proceeding  from  a gangrene  or  mor- 
tification is  generally  incurable.  In  this  cafe  the 
Peiuvian  bark,  with  other  antifeptic  medicines, 
are  mod  likely  to  fucceed.  If  the  hiccup  be  a 
piimaiy  difeale,  and  proceeds  from  a foul  flomach, 
loaded  either  with  a pituitous  or  a bilious  humour, 
a gentle  vomit  and  purge,  if  the  patient  be  able 
to  bear  them,  will  be  of  fervice.  If  it  arifes  from 
flatulencies,  the  carminatives  directed  for  the  heart- 
burn muft  be  ufed. 

When  the  hiccup  proves  very  obflinate,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  the  moft  powerful  aromatic  and  an- 
tifpafmodic  medicines.  The  principal  of  thefe  is 
mufk ; fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  which  may  be 
made  into  a bolus,  and  repeated  occafionally. 
Opiates  are  IiKewifc  of  fervice  j'  but  they  muft  be 
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ufed  with  caution.  A bit  of  fugar  dipped  in  com- 
pound fpirits  of  lavender,  or  the  volatile  aromatic 
tincture,  may  be  taken  frequently.  The  Peruvian 
bark  is  likewife  of  ufe.  External  applications  are 
fometimes  alfo  beneficial ; as  the  ftomacb-plafter, 
or  a cataplafm  of  the  Venice  treacle  of  the  Edin- 
burgh or  London  Difpenlatory,  applied  to  the  lto- 
mach. 

I lately  attended  a patient  who  had  almoft  a 
conftant  hiccup  for  above  nine  weeks.  It  was  fre- 
quently flopped  by  the  ufe  of  mulk,  opium,  wine, 
and  other  cordial  and  antifpafmodic  medicines, 
but  always  returned.  Nothing  indeed  gave  the 
patient  fo  much  eafe  as  brilk  fmall  beer.  By  drink- 
ing freely  of  this,  the  hiccup  was  often  kept  off 
for  feveral  days,  which  was  more  than  could  be 
done  by  the  moft  powerful  medicines.  He  was  at 
length  feized  with  a vomiting  of  blood,  which  foon 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  Upon  opening  his  body,  a 
large  fchirrous  tumour  was  found  near  the  pylorus, 
or  fight  orifice  of  the  ftomach. 


CRAMP  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Though  this,  for  the  moft  part,  is  only  a fymp- 
tom  of  nervous  or  hyfteric  diforders,  we  thought 
proper  to  treat  it  feparately ; as  it  often  feizes  people 
fuddenly,  is  very  dangerous,  and  requires  imme- 
diate affiftance. 

If  the  patient  has  any  inclination  to  vomit,  he 

F f 4 ought 
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ought  to  take  fome  draughts  of  warm  water,  or 
weak  camomile- tea,  to  clean  his  ftomach.  After 
this,  if  he  has  been  coftive,  a laxative  clyfter  mull 
be  given.  He  ought  then  to  take  fome  doles  of 
laudanum.  The  bed  way  of  adminiilering  it  is  in 
a clyfter.  Sixty  or  feventy  drops  of  liquid  lauda- 
num  may  be  given  in  a clylter  of  warm  water. 
I his  is  much  more  certain  than  laudanum  given 
by  the  mouth,  which  is  often  vomited,  and  in  fome 
cafes  increases  the  pain  and  fpafms  in  the  ftomach. 

If  the  pain  and  cramps  return  with  great  vio- 
lence, after  the  eftedts  of  the  anodyne  clyfter  are 
over,  another,  with  an  equal  or  larger  quantity  of 
opium,  may  be  given  ; and  every  four  or  five 
hours,  a bolus  with  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  mulk, 
and  half  a dram  of  the  Venice  treacle.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  ftomach  ought  to  be  fomented 
with  cloths  dipped  in  waim  water;  or  bladders 
filled  with  warm  milk  and  water,  lliould  be  con- 
llantly  applied  to  it.  I have  often  feen  thefe  pro- 
duce the  moft  happy  eftedls.  The  anodyne  balfam 
may  alio  be  rubbed-  into  the  ftomach  ; and  an  an- 
tihyfteric  plafter  worn  upon  it  for  fome  time  after 
the  cramps  are  removed,  to  prevent  their  return. 

In  very  violent  and  lafting  pains  of  the  ftomach, 
fome  blood  ought  to  be  let,  unlefs  the  weaknels  of 
the  patient  make  it  improper.  When  the  pain 
or  cramps  of  the  ftomach  proceed  from  a fuppref- 
fion  of  the  menfes,  bleeding  is  of  great  ufe.  If 
they  be  owing  to  the  gout,  fome  of  the  warm  cor- 
dial-waters, or  a large  dram  of  good  brandy  or 
rum,  will  be  neceffary.  Bliftering-plafters  ought 
likewife,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  applied  to  the  ankles. 
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This  may  proceed  from  a foul  ltomach,  indi- 
geftable  food,  the  want  of  free  air  and  exercife, 
grief,  fear,  anxiety,  or  any  of  the  deprefling  paf- 
fions,  exceftive  heat,  living  much  upon  itrong 
broths,  or  fat  meats,  the  immoderate  ufe  of  Itrong 
liquors,  tea,  tobacco,  opium,  &c. 

The  patient  ought,  if  poffible,  to  make  choice 
of  an  open  dry  air,  to  take  exeicife  daily  on  horfe- 
back,  or  in  a machine,  to  rile  betimes,  and  to  a- 
void  all  intenfe  thought.  He  fhould  ufe  a diet  of 
eafy  digeftion,  avoiding  every  thing  that  is  fat  and 
oily ; he  ought  to  chui'e  agreeable  company,  and 
Ihould  avoid  intenfe  heat  and  great  fatigue. 

If  want  of  appetite  proceed  from  errors  in  diet, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  patient’s  regimen,  it  ought 
to  be  changed.  If  nauiea,  and  teachings  to  vomit, 
fhew  that  the  ltomach  is  loaded  with  crudities,  a 
vomit  will  be  of  fervice.  After  this  a gentle  purge 
or  two  of  rhubarb,  or  of  any  of  the  bitter  purging 
falts,  may  be  taken.  The  patient  ought  next  to  ufe 
an  infulion  in  wine  of  any  of  the  ftomachic  bitters ; 
as  Gentian-root,  Jefuits  bark,  orange-peel,  &c.  He 
may  alio  eat  orange-peel  or  ginger  candied. 

Though  gentle  evacuations  be  necefl'ary,  all 
flrong  purges  and  vomits  are  to  be  avoided,  as  they 
tend  to  weaken  the  ltomach,  and  hurt  digeftion. 
After  proper  evaluations,  bitter  elixirs  and  tinc- 
tures with  aromatics  may  be  ufed.  The  patient 
may  take,  twice  a day,  a common  fpoonfulof  the 
Itomachic  tindture  ; or,  if  he  be  ccltive,  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  bitter  tindture  of  rhubarb.  Elixir 
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of  vitriol  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  raoft  cafes  of 
indigeftion,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  or  want  of 
appetite.  Twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  it  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a- day  in  a glafs  of  wine  or 
water.  It  may  likewife  be  mixed  with  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  bark,  two  drams  of  the  former  to  an 
ounce  of  the  latter,  and  a tea-fpoonful  of  it  taken 
in  wine  or  water,  as  above. 

The  chalybeate  waters  are  of  great  fervice  in 
this  cafe.  I never  knew  thefe  fail  to  fharpen  the 
appetite,  if  drunk  in  moderation.  The  fait  water 
has  likewife  this  effedt ; but  it  mult  not  be  ufed 
too  freely.  The  waters  of  Harrowgate,  Scarbo- 
rough, Moffat,  and  mod  other  fpaws  in  Britain, 
may  be  uied  with  the  fame  intention.  We  would 
advife  all  who  are  affli&ed  with  indigeftion  and 
want  of  appetite,  to  repair  to  thefe  places  of  public 
rendezvous.  The  very  change  of  air,  and  the 
chearful  company,  will  be  of  fervice,  not  to  men- 
tion the  exercife,  diflipation,  amufements,  &c. 


OF  DEAFNESS. 

Deafness  is  fometimes  owing  to  an  original  fault, 
or  wrong  formation  of  the  ear  itfelf.  It  may  like- 
wife be  occafioned  by  wounds,  ulcers,  or  any  thing 
that  deflroys  the  fabric  of  the  ear.  It  is  often  the 
effedt  of  old  age,  of  violent  colds  in  the  head,  of 
fevers,  of  exceflive  noife,  of  hard  wax  in  the  ear, 
of  too  great  moifture  or  drynefs  of  the  ear,  &c. 

Perfons  who  are  born  deaf  are  feldom  cured. 

When 
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When  deafnefs  is  the  effect  of  wounds  or  ulcers  in 
the  ear,  or  of  old  age,  it  is  not  eafily  removed.  If 
it  proceeds  from  cold  of  the  head,  the  patient  mud 
be  careful  to  keep  his  head  warm,  efpeciallv  in  the 
night ; he  fhould  likewife  take  a purge  or  two, 
and  ihould  keep  his  feet  warm,  and  bathe  them 
frequently  in  warm  water.  When  deafnefs  is  the 
effed  of  fevers,  it  generally  ceafes  of  itfelf,  after 
the  patient  recovers  ftrength.  If  it  proceeds  from 
dry  wax  flicking  in  the  ears,  it  rauft  be  foftened 
by  dropping  oil  into  them  for  a few  nights  at  bed- 
time ; afterwards  they  muff  be  fyringed  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  or  milk  and  oil. 

If  deafnefs  proceed  from  drynefs  of  the  ears, 
which  may  be  known  by  looking  into  them,  half 
an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  almonds,  and  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  liquid  opodeldoch,  or  tincture  of  afafcetida, 
may  be  mixed  together,  and  a few  drops  of  it  put 
into  the  ear  every  night  at  bed-time,  flopping  them 
afterwards  with  a little  wool  or  cotton.  I have 
often  known  this  have  good  effeds.  When  the 
ears  abound  with  moiflure,  it  may  be  drained 
off  by  an  iffue  or  feton,  which  mult  be  made  as 
near  the  parts  affeded  as  poffible. 

Many  medicines  are  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  deafnefs,  fome  of  w hich,  in  ol  ftinate  cafes,  at 
leaft  deferve  a trial.  Some  recommend  the  gall 
of  an  eel  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine  to  be  dropped 
into  the  ear ; others  equal  parts  of  Hungary  w'ater 
and  fpirits  of  lavender.  Etmuler  recommends  am- 
ber and  mufk  ; and  Brookes  fays  he  has  often 
known  hardnefs  of  hearing  cured  by  putting  a grain 
or  two  of  mufk  into  the  ear  with  cotton-wool.  But 
thefe  and  other  applications  muff  be  varied  accor- 
ding to  the  caufe.  We  cannot  conclude  this  ar- 
ticle, without  recommending  the  granted  attention 
to  warmth.  From  whatever  caufe  deafnefs  pro- 
ceeds 
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ceeds,  the  patient  ought  to  keep  his  head  warm. 
I have  known  more  benefit  from  this  alone,  in  the 
mod  obftinate  cafes  of  deafnefs,  than  from  all  the 
medicines  I ever  faw  ufed. 


OF  THE  NIGHT-MARE. 

In  this  difeafe  the  patient,  in  time  of  deep,  ima- 
gines he  feels  an  uncommon  oppreffion  or  weight 
about  his  bread  or  domach,  which  he  can  by  no 
means  fhake  off.  He  groans,  and  fometimes  cries 
out,  though  oftener  he  attempts  to  fpeak  in  vain. 
Sometimes  he  imagines  himfelf  engaged  with  an 
enemy,  and,  in  danger  of  being  killed,  attempts 
to  run  away,  but  finds  he  cannot.  Sometimes  he 
fancies  himfelf  in  a houfe  that  is  on  fire,  or  that  he 
is  in  danger  of  being  drowned  in  a river.  He  often 
thinks  he  is  falling  over  a precipice,  and  the  dread 
of  being  dallied  to  pieces  fuddenly  awakes  him. 

This  diforder  has  been  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
too  much  blood  ; from  a dagnation  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  lungs,  &c.  But  its  general  caufe  is  indige- 
dion.  Perfons  of  weak  nerves,  who  lead  a feden- 
tary  life,  and  live  full,  are  mod  commonly  affli&ed 
with  the  night-mare.  Nothing  tends  more  to  pro- 
duce it  than  heavy  fuppers,  efpecialiy  if  eat  late, 
or  the  patient  go  to  bed  foon  after.  Wind  is 
like  wife  a very  frequent  caufe  of  this  difeafe ; for 
which  reafon  thofe  who  are  affii&ed  with  it  ought 
to  avoid  all  flatulent  food.  Deep  thought,  anxiety, 
or  any  thing  that  opprefies  the  mind,  ought  alfo 
to  be  avoided. 


Perfons 
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Perfons  afflicted  with  the  night-inare  ought  to 
eat  very  light  fuppers.  They  fflould  never  go  to 
bed  immediately  after  eating,  nor  lie  upon  their 
back  with  their  head  low.  As  they  generally 
moan,  or  make  fome  noife  in  the  fit,  they  fflould 
be  waked,  or  fpoken  to  by  fuch  as  hear  them,  as 
the  uneafinefs  generally  goes  off  as  foon  as  the  pa- 
tient is  awake.  Dr  Whyte  fays  he  generally  found 
a dram  of  brandy,  taken  at  bed-time,  prevent  this 
difeafe.  That,  however,  is  a bad  cuftom,  and  in 
time  lofes  its  effeCt.  We  would  rather  have  the 
patient  depend  upon  chearfulnels  and  exercife 
through  the  day,  a light  fupper  taken  early,  and 
the  ufe  of  food  of  eafy  digeftion,  &c.  than  to  ac- 
cuftom  himfelf  to  drams.  A draught  of  cold  water 
will  often  promote  digeftion  as  much  as  a glafs  of 
brandy,  and  is  much  fafer.  After  a perfon  of 
weak  digeftion,  however,  has  eat  flatulent  food,  a 
dram  may  be  necefiary  ; in  this  cafe  we  would  re- 
commend it  as  the  molt  proper  medicine. 

Perfons  who  are  young,  and  full  of  blood,  if 
troubled  with  the  night-mare,  ought  to'  purge, 
bleed,  and  ufe  a fpare  diet. 


OF  SWOONING  S. 

*»  principal  caufes  of  fwooning  are,  fudden 
tranlitions  from  cold  to  heat ; breathing  air  that  is 
deprived  of  its  proper  fpring  or  elafticity  ; great 
fatigue  ; exceffive  weaknefs ; lofs  of  blood  ; long 
falling  ; fear,  grief,  and  other  violent  paffions  or 
affections  of  the  mind. 


It 
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It  is  well  known,  that  perfons  who  have  been 
long  expofed  to  cold  often  faint  or  fall  into  a fwoon, 
upon  coming  into  the  houfe,  efpecially  if  they 
drink  hot  liquor,  or  fit  near  a large  fire.  This- 
might  ealily  be  prevented  by  people  taking  care 
not  to  go  into  a warm  room  immediately  after  ha- 
ving been  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  to  approach  the 
fire  gradually,  and  not  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing 
hot,  till  the  body  has  been  gradually  brought  into 
a warm  temperature. 

When  any  one,  in  confequence  of  neglecting 
thefe  precautions,  falls  into  a fwoon,  he  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  removed  to  a cooler  apartment,  to 
have  ligatures  applied  above  his  knees  and  elbows, 
and  to  have  his  hands  and  face  fprinkled  with  vine- 
gar. He  fhould  likewife  be  made  to  fmell  to  vine- 
gar, and  lhould  have  a fpoonful  or  two  of  water,  if 
he  can  fwallow,  with  about  a third  part  of  vinegar 
mixed  with  it,  poured  into  his  mouth.  If  the  faint- 
ing-fits prove  obfiinate,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  bleed 
the  patient,  and  afterwards  to  give  him  a clyfier. 

As  air  that  is  breathed  over  and  over  lofes  its 
elafticity  or  lpring,  it  is  no  wonder  if  perfons  who 
relpire  in  it  often  fall  into  fwooning  or  fainting 
fits  *.  They  are,  in  this  cafe,  deprived  of  the 
very  principle  of  life.  Hence  it  is  that  fainting- 
fits are  fo  frequent  in  all  crowded  aflemblies,  efpe- 
cially in  hot  leafons.  Such  fits,  however,  mull  be 
confidered  as  a kind  of  temporary  death  ; and, 
to  the  weak  and  delicate,  they  fometimes  prove 
fatal  in  reality.  They  ought  therefore  to  be 
avoided  with  the  utmofi  care.  The  method  of  do- 
ing this  is  obvious.  Let  afiembly- rooms,  and  all 
other  places  of  public  refort,  be  well  ventilated ; 
and  let  the  weak  and  delicate  avoid  fuch  places, 
particularly  in  warm  feafons. 

A perfon  who  faints  in  fuch  a fituation  ought  im- 
mediately 


* See  a former  note  on  this  fu'ujeft. 
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mediately  to  be  carried  into  the  open  air  ; his 
temples  lliould  be  rubbed  with  ltrong  vinegar  or 
brandy,  and  volatile  fpirits  or  falts  held  to  his  nofe. 
He  fhould  be  laid  upon  his  back,  with  his  head 
low,  and  have  a little  wine,  or  fome  other  cordial, 
poured  into  his  mouth,  as  loon  as  he  is  able  to  fwal- 
low  it.  If  the  perfon  has  been  fubjedt  to  hyfteric- 
fits,  caftor  or  afafoetida  fhould  be  applied  to  the 
nofe,  or  burnt  feathers,  horn,  or  leather,  &-c. 

When  fainting-fits  proceed  from  mere  weaknefs 
or  exhauftion,  which  is  often  the  cafe  after  great 
fatigue,  long  falling,  lofs  of  blood,  or  the  like,  the 
patient  mull  be  fupported  with  generous  cordials, 
as  jellies,  wines,  fpirituous  liquors,  &c.  Thefe, 
however,  mull  be  given  at  firlt  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tities, and  increafed  gradually,  as  the  patient  is 
able  to  bear  them.  He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  lie 
quite  Hill  and  eafy  upon  his  back,  with  his  head 
low,  and  Ihould  have  frefh  air  admitted  into  his 
chamber.  His  food  fhould  confill  of  nourifhing 
broths,  fago-gruel  with  wine,  new  milk,  and  other 
things  of  a light  and  cordial  nature.  Thefe  things 
are  to  be  given  out  of  the  fit.  All  that  can  be 
done,  while  the  perfon  continues  in  the  fit  is,  to 
let  him  fmell  to  a bottle  of  Hungary  water,  eau 
de  luce,  or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn,  and  to  rub  his 
temples  with  warm  brandy,  or  to  lay  a comprefs 
dipped  in  it  to  the  pit  of*  his  flomach. 

In  fainting  fits  that  proceed  from  fear,  grief,  or 
other  violent  paffions  or  affections  of  the  mind, 
the  patient  mult  be  very  cautioufly  managed.  He 
Ihould  be  luffered  to  remain  at  reft,  and  only  made 
to  fmell  to  fome  vinegar.  After  he  is  come  to 
himlelf,  he  may  drink  freely  of  warm  lemonade, 
or  balm  tea,  with  fome  orange  or  lemon  peel  in  it. 
It  will  likewife  be  proper,  if  the  fainting-fits  have 
been  long  and  fevere,  to  clean  the  bowels,  by 
throwing  in  an  emollient  clylter  or  two. 
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A FEW 

OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

SOME  DISEASES 

OMITTED 

BY  THE  AUTHOR,  IN  THIS  EDITION, 

AND 


LIKEWISE  ON  SOME  OTHERS,  INSERTED  IN  FUTURE 

EDITIONS. 


OF  FLATULENCE. 

THIS,  though  a common  complaint,  yet  can- 
not by  any  means  be  confidered  as  a primary 
original  difeafe  ; but  is  always  fymptomatic  of  fome 
more  general  affedion.  It  is  a conftant  attendant 
on  dyfpepfia,  or,  as  it  is  named  in  this  Work,  a 
want  of  appetite.  Hyfteric  and  hypochondriac 
affedions  are  almoft  univerfally  accompanied  with 
more  or  lefs  of  this  fymptom.  To  the  chapters  on 
thefe  difeafes,  therefore,  we  muft  refer  for  more 
full  information,  on  that  fubjed,  contenting  our- 
felves  with  one  or  two  general  obfervations  on  this 
head  at  prefent. 

Flatulence  is  univerfally  conneded  with  other 
fymptoms  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  denoting 
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weaknefs  and  debility,  either  local  or  general. 
Our  attention,  therefore,  here,  ought  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  cure  of  the  general  weaknefs  and 
debility,  or  the  particular  weaknefs  and  debility 
of  the  ftomach.„  The  firft  of  thefe  purpofes  will 
be  belt  accomplifhed  by  a proper  attention  to  diet 
and  exercife  ; in  particular,  by  a liberal  ufe  of  ani- 
mal food,  and  regular  exercife  in  the  open  air,  fea- 
bathing,  &c. ; the  fecond  of  thefe  will  be  bed  ob- 
tained by  a cautious  ufe  of  fuch  medicines  as 
ftrengthen  thefe  parts,  as  barks,  Heel,  vitriolic  acid, 
port  wine,  &c. 

As  this  fymptom  of  flatulence,  however,  is  not 
conflantly  prefent  in  the  debilitated  (late  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  but  occurs  efpecially  on  ufing 
vegetable  food  ; fo  this  leads  us  to  obferve,  that 
vegetable  aliment  may  in  general  be  confidered  as 
the  exciting  caufe  of  this  complaint. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjed  to  it,  therefore,  flhould 
avoid  the  ufe  of  vegetables  as  much  as  poffible, 
efpecially  fuch  as  are  known  to  produce  this  affec- 
tion, as  cabbages,  peafe,  &c. 


OF  LOW  SPIRITS  OR  VAPOURS. 

This  alfo  is  only  a fymptom  of  fome  other  more 
general  affedion,  as  the  hyfteric  or  hypochondriac 
difeafe. 

To  what  has  already  been  faid  on  thefe  fubjeds, 
We  (hall  therefore  entirely  refer  our  readers  for  fur- 
ther information. 
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DISEASED  OF  THE  EYE. 

As  the  eye  is  the  mod  important  and  mod 
complicated  organ  of  all  our  fenfes,  fo  its  dif- 
eafes  are  in  the  fame  proportion  the  mod  inte- 
reding,  and  the  mod  frequent.  I condder  it, 
therefore,  as  a defect  in  the  author’s  plan,  that, 
in  the  prefent  edition,  he  has  entirely  omitted  this 
fubjed ; more  efpecially  too,  as  many  of  the  dighter 
aflfedions  that  afterwards  terminate  in  the  com- 
plete dedrudion  of  the  mechanifm  of  this  beauti- 
ful organ,  might,  by  a very  little  fkill  and  atten- 
tion at  fird,  have  been  altogether  prevented  or  re- 
moved. 

Of  all  thefe,  inflammation  is  the  mod  fre- 
quent, and  perhaps,  in  its  confequences,  the  mod 
important.  In  this  difeafe,  the  eye  is  affeded 
with  pain  and  heat ; and  a fenfation  of  motes,  or 
fome  foreign  body,  betwixt  the  eye-lids  and  the 
ball  of  the  eye.  There  is  a difcharge  of  tears 
from  the  eye,  and,  on  looking  into  it,  we  obferve 
more  or  lefs  rednefs,  or  inflammation  on  the  white 
part,  often  extending  along  the  membrane  that 
lines  the  eye-lids.  When  the  affedion  is  conli- 
derable,  light  becomes  painful  to  the  eye,  and  the 
patient  has  more  or  lefs  of  fever. 

Inflammation  of  the  eye  may  be  induced  by  va- 
rious caufes,  as  blows  or  wounds  of  the  eye  ; by 
the  dimulus  of  external  bodies,  as  motes,  or  dud 
introduced  between  the  eye-lid  and  globe  of  the 
eye ; by  fmoke,  or  acrid  vapours  applied  to  the 
eye  ; by  the  application  of  too  much  light,  &-c.  It 
is  frequently  induced,  in  literary  people,  by  too 
clofe  an  application  to  ftudy,  efpecially  with  candle- 
light ; and  (till  more  frequently  in  drunkards,  by 
frequent  repeated  intoxication. 
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This  difeafe,  by  negled,  or  improper  treatment, 
frequently  terminates  in  blindnefs : it  requires, 

therefore,  our  utmoft  attention.  When  the  difeafe  is 
violent,  and  efpecially  if  attended  with  fymptoms 
of  fever,  general  bleedings  are  neceffary  ; but  local 
bleeding  is  in  general  more  ferviceable.  This  may 
be  done,  either  by  fcarifying  and  cupping  on  the 
temples,  or  by  leeches  applied  round  the  eye. 
Dividing  the  turgid  veflels  of  the  eye  with  a fcalpel 
or  lancet,  is  the  moll  effectual  method  of  drawing 
blood  from  the  part  affedted.  When  the  violence 
of  the  inflammation  has  been  leffened  by  any  ot 
the  means  above  mentioned,  an  aftringent  walli 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  eye  ; and  it  ought  to 
be  defended  from  tne  light,  by  means  of  a ihade 
made  of  a piece  of  filk.  A folution  of  white  vi- 
triol, in  the  proportion  of  from  three  to  fix  grains, 
according  to  circumftances,  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
makes  a very  good  wa(h  for  this  purpofe.  The 
parts  to  be  kept  conftantly  moift  with  this,  applied 
on  a bit  of  foft  rag  faftened  to  the  fliade. 

Speck  or  Film  of  the  Eye. — This  difeafe  confills  in 
a greater  or  lefs  degree  of  opacity  in  the  clear  part 
of  the  eye.  It  is  a common  effebt  of  inflammation, 
when  that  difeafe  has  either  been  neglected,  or  im- 
properly treated ; and  occurs  but  too  frequently, 
even  under  the  belt  management.  The  remedies 
in  this  complaint  are,  efcharotics  or  ftimulants  ap- 
plied to  the  eye ; or  the  difeafed  part  may  be  re- 
moved at  once  by  the  knife.  As  the  application 
of  thefe  remedies,  however,  requires  both  dexte- 
rity and  judgement,  they  are  not  to  be  ufed  with- 
out the  afiiltance  and  advice  of  fome  medical  gen- 
tleman. 

t 

Cataratt, — This  difeafe  confills  in  an  opacity, 
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hn r ,°f^  t le  Lens’  or  of  its  coats-  It  is  diftin- 
guilhed  by  obferving,  on  looking  into  the  eye  an 

opaque  body  feated  immediately  behind  the  pupil 
It  can  only  be  removed  by  an  operation,  which 
confifts  either  in  depreffing  or  extrading  this  opaque 


Amaurofis,  or  Gutta  Serena. — In  this  difeafe  the 
appearance  of  the  eye  is  perfectly  natural ; there 
is  neither  opacity  of  the  cornea,  nor  of  the  lens. 
On  examining  the  eye  carefully,  however,  we  per' 
ceive  the  pupil  large  and  dilated  ; and  if  we  cover 
the  eye.  and  then  expofe  it  fuddenly  to  a ftrong 
light,  no  contradion  of  the  pupil  takes  place.  This 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  or  want  of  contraction  on 
expofure  to  light,  conftitutes,  therefore,  the  charac- 
tenftic  fvmptom  of  the  difeafe.  This  difeafe  may 
often  be  prevented,  and  fometimes  even  cured. 
What  we  principally  truft  to  for  thefe  purpofes', 
is  the  introdudion  of  a chord  into  the  neck,  along* 
with  a courfe  of  mercury  properly  conduded. 

It  were  eafy  to  enumerate  here  many  other  dif- 
eafes  of  the  eye ; thefe,  however,  as  they  are  lefs 
frequent,  and  efpecially  as  they  feldom  admit  of  a 
cure,  or  even  much  relief,  by  Ample  means,  we 
rather  chufe  to  omit  in  a popular  Work  of  this  na- 
ture. 
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OF  SCHIRROUS  AND  CANCEROUS  AFFEC- 
TIONS. 

These  difeafes,  when  once  fairly  formed,  are 
never  cured,  and  feldom  even  relieved,  by  means 
of  medicines.  Of  the  inefficacy  of  all  thefe  to  ac- 
complilh  a cure,  however  much  they  may  have 
been  extolled  by  thofe  who  invented  or  introduced 
them,  every  medical  man,  of  any  experience  or  ob- 
fervation,  mull  unfortunately  be  but  too  much  con- 
vinced. Hemlock , arfenic , the  carbonic  acid  gast 
have  only  raifed  the  public  expedition  for  a time, 
to  make  them  feel  more  feverely  the  bitternefs  of 
difappointment.  In  fuch  a fituation,  therefore,  to 
bring  forward  a long  catalogue  of  medicines,  with 
a great  parade  of  obfervations  and  directions  on 
the  method  of  ufing  them,  and  a full  and  parti- 
cular account  of  the  regimen  to  be  obferved,  &c. 
were  the  groffeft  affedation  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  of  thefe  obfervations,  and  the  greateft  infult 
on  the  public.  This,  however,  though  the  truth,  is 
not  the  whole  truth.  Satisfied  as  he  is  of  the  ineffi- 
cacy of  every  medicine  hitherto  difeovered  for  the 
cure  oi  this  difeafe,  he  is  no  Iefs  fo,  that  a cure 
may  in  general  be  accompliffied  by  an  operation, 
if  properly  performed,  and  in  due  time.  Such  be- 
ing his  firm  beliei,  to  impofe  upon  any  of  his  read- 
ers, in  thefe  unlortunate  circumftances,  with  along 
lilt  of  medicines  and  diredions,  that  could  at  belt 
only  ferve  to  amufe  them,  till  the  chance  of  a cure 
from  an  operation  were  either  much  diminiffied,  or 
perhaps  entirely  gone,  were  at  once  the  higheft 
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cruelty  and  difhonefly.  All  that  he  fhall  here, 
therefore,  propofe  to  himfelf,  will  be  to  offer  a 
few  obfervations  on  the  means  of  diftinguifhing 
Schirrus  and  Cancer  from  other  complaints,  that 
fuch  as  labour  under  them,  aware  of  their  danger, 
may  have  recourfe  to  the  operation  in  time  ; and 
where  unfortunately  this  has  been  negledted,  to 
offer  a remark  or  two  on  the  means  of  alleviating 
the  diftrefs  they  conftantly  produce. 

Cancer  and  Schirrus  are  but  different  names  for 
different  dates  of  the  fame  difeafe.  Schirrus  is  a 
hard,  knotty,  often  painful  fwelling  of  fome  gland, 
the  fkin  flill  remaining  entire  ; when  this  breaks, 
and  the  gland  ulcerates,  it  is  called  a Cancer.  It 
is  diftinguifhed  by  the  following  marks.  It  appears 
mod  frequently  in  the  breads  of  women.  The 
fwelling  is  at  drd  commonly  fmall,  hard,  and  move- 
able  ; it  continues  often  long  almolt  dationary,  with 
little  addition  of  fize,  and  very  little  pain;  at  length, 
however,  it  begins  to  increafe  in  fize,  and  to  get 
an  irregular  knotty  feel.  Severe  fhooting  pains 
are  felt  darting  through  it.  After  continuing  in 
this  date  for  fome  time,  more  or  lefs  according  to 
circumdances,  the  fkin,  which  was  hitherto  found, 
and  moved  eadiy  on  the  fwelling,  now  becomes 
red  and  painful,  and  cannot  be  made  to  dide  on 
the  parts  beneath.  If  the  Schirrus  be  not  now 
removed,  it  commonly  foon  degenerates  into  can- 
cer. The  fkin,  where  it  was  indamed  and  pain- 
ful, breaks,  the  edges  retrad,  become  hard  and 
ragged,  a thin  foetid  difeharge  takes  place,  and 
the  whole  furface  of  the  fore  gets  a very  knotty 
and  irregular  appearance. 

This  train  of  fymptoms  will  in  general  ferve  dif- 
fidently to  point  out  this  difeafe.  It  only  remains, 
therefore,  to  be  obferved,  that  the  earlier  recourfe 
is  had  to  the  operation,  fo  much  the  greater  the 
probability  of  a complete  cure.  When  unfortu- 
,-■■■  . nately 
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nately  it  has  been  allowed  to  proceed  to  a date  of 
open  cancer,  dill,  however,  where  all  the  difeafed 
parts  can  be  falely  removed,  and  where  the  patient 
is  otherwiie  in  good  health,  an  operation  ought  to 
be  ddvifed,  as  the  only  chance  the  patient  has  of 
efcaping  a molt  painful  lingering  death. 

When  the  difeafe  has  been  allowed  to  proceed 
fo  far  as  to  render  an  operation  inadvifeabie,  all 
that  remains  is,  to  endeavour  to  palliate  the  fymp- 
toms.  For  this  purpofe,  a hemlock-poultice,  along 
with  the  ufe  of  the  fame  medicine  internally,  has 
fometimes  been  found  ufeful.  One  of  the  moil 
effectual  applications,  however,  yet  difcovered,  I 
believe,  is  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  remedy, 
if  it  do  not  cure,  often  retards  the  progrefs  of  the 
fore,  and  for  a time  gives  it  a healing  appearance, 
and  at  lead  feldom  fails  to  alleviate  the  pain.  Should 
it  fail  in  this  refpeft,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  opiates 
in  fuch  quantities  as  to  produce  this  effect.  This 
is  all  that  can,  in  fuch  unfortunate  circutndances, 
be  accomplidied  by  medicine. 


OF  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE. 


Preliminary  Observations. — It  is  not  intended 
to  enter  here  into  any  critical  difquifition  on  the 
origin  or  hidory  of  this  complaint,  the  period  at 
which,  or  the  country  where,  it  fird  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Thel'e  quedions,  though  in  themfelves 
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highly  curious  and  interefting,  feem  not  yet  to 
have  received  any  very  fatisfa&ory  anfwer.  I do 
not  prefume  to  have  any  thing  new  upon  thefe 
fubjeds  to  offer  ; and  even  if  I had,  I believe  moil 
of  my  readers  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  fuch 
difcuffions  here  quite  out  of  place. 

Though  I would  thus  avoid,  however,  to  enter 
on  thefe  fubjeds,  as  being  quite  foreign  to  my  plan, 
and  to  the  general  intention  of  this  Work  ; yet  an- 
other queftion  of  iuch  importance  in  a pradical 
view  ftill  remains,  that  I think  it  neceflary,  before 
going  farther,  to'  offer  a few  obfervations  on  it. 
I his  is  the  much- agitated  queftion,  Whether  go- 
norrhoea and  lues  venerea,  or  a clap  and  pox, 
be  the  lame  difeafe  ? As  the  determination  of  this 
queftion  has  an  intimate  connedion  with  the  prac- 
tice in  the  former  of  thefe  difeafes,  and  particularly 
with  the  propriety  of  adminiftering  mercury  for  its 
cure,  I fhall  briefly  ftate  the  arguments  on  either 
fide,  that  I may  with  more  confidence  come  to  a 
conclufion. 

It  is  alleged  by  thofe  who  maintain  the  two  dif- 
eafes to  be  the  fame,  that  gonorrhoea  fometimes 
produces  lues,  and  that  gonorrhoea  and  chancre 
mutually  produce  one  another.  Thefe  affer- 
tions,  as  they  have  been  made  with  confidence,  if 
they  were  fully  proved,  would  fettle  the  matter 
beyond  farther  difpute.  This,  however,  it  muff; 
be  obferved,  has  not  hitherto  been  done  by  any  fa- 
tisfadory  experiments  inftituted  for  the  purpofe ; 
while  the  few  accidental  cafes  (for  they  are  al- 
lowed to  be  rare,  even  by  thofe  who  fupport  this 
dodrine ) brought  forward  to  eftablilh  the  fainenefs 
of  the  matter  in  gonorrhoea  and  chancre,  or  the 
termination  of  the  former  in  lues,  admit  at  leaft  of 
as  eafy  an  explanation,  upon  the  oppofite  dodrine, 
of  the  two  difeafes  being  different. 

Gonorrhoea  and  chancre,  it  is  allowed  on  all 

hands, 
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hands,  make  their  appearance  at  very  uncertain 
intervals,  fometimes  days,  for  inftance,  fometimes 
weeks,  from  the  period  of  infection.  Now,  as 
thefe  two  difeafes  often  take  place  in  the  fame  per- 
fon,  and  about  the  fame  time  after  infection,  fo  it 
fometimes  happens,  that  the  one  occurs  a confider- 
able  time  after  the  other.  This  circumftance, 
however,  of  the  one’s  appearing  fome  time  later 
than  the  other,  is  certainly  no  proof  of  the  one  ha- 
ving produced  the  other ; lince  it  is  well  known 
alfo,  that  they  both  frequently  appear  together, 
and  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  may  appear  at 
a very  different  and  uncertain  period  from  the  time 
of  infedion.  The  ftrength  of  this  argument,  there- 
fore, cannot  refl  upon  the  general  principle  of  the 
one’s  being  caufed  by  the  other,  becaufe  preceded 
by  it  in  point  of  time  ; but  muff  depend  upon  the 
particular  evidence  adduced,  in  each  cafe  instanced 
in,  that  only  one  form  of  the  difeafe  exifted  at  the 
time  in  the  fubjed  whence  it  was  derived.  Satis- 
fadory  proof  of  this  kind  can  fcarcely  be  expeded 
to  occur  in  the  common  courfe  of  pradice,  and  can 
only  be  had  by  experiments  made  on  purpofe, 
with  fubjeds  whofe  veracity  we  can  rely  on,  and 
where  we  are  certain  no  other  caufe  of  difeafe  has 
been  applied  than  what  forms  the  fubjed  of  the 
experiment. 

The  fame  reafoning  that  has  been  ufed  with  re- 
fpedto  gonorrhoea  and  chancre,  applies  with  equal, 
and  indeed  with  greater  force,  to  gonorrhoea  and 
lues.  The  infedion  in  a cafe  of  chancre  may  lie 
concealed  for  days,  or  even  for  a few  weeks,  before 
it  breaks  out  ; but  in  liies,  the  poifon  may  remain 
latent  for  months,  and  even  years,  and  at  laft  fhow 
itfelf  in  the  mod  unequivocal  form.  So  that  in  this 
Jail  cafe,  in  addition  to  the  former  difficulty  of  af- 
certaining  with  certainty,  whether  the  patient  was' 
expofed  only  to  one  infedion  at  the  time,  there  is 

over 
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oyer  and  above  fuperadded,  the  very  great  chance 
of  this  difeafe  previoufly  exilting  in  the  fyftem,  un- 
known, unfufpedted,  even  by  the  patient  himfelf, 
or  the  furgcon. 

Having  thus  fet  afide  the  principal  arguments 
adduced  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion,  as  inconclu- 
iive  and  unfatisfaclory,  let  us  now  examine  the  ar- 
guments brought  forward  in  fupport  of  the  other. 
The  chief  of  thefe  are  drawn  from  the  different 
Symptoms  of  the  two  difeafes,  their  different  termi- 
nations where  they  are  allowed  to  proceed,  as  well 
as  the  different  method  of  treatment  neceflary  to 
their  cure. 

i . .The  fymptoms  are  different.  Gonorrhoea  is 
never,  in  a natural  ftate,  attended  with  ulceration  ; 
chancre  always  is,  either  at  firfl,  or  very  foon  there- 
after : Gonorrhoea  is  merely  an  inflammation  of  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  urethra,  with  an  increafed 
difcharge ; a chancre  may  be  faid  to  be  a phage- 
denic or  corroding  ulcer  of  the  glans  or  prepuce  *. 

2.  The 

* 

* To  account  for  this  marked  difference  in  the  fymptoms  of  the 
two  difeaies,  the  external  parts  of  the  human  body  have  been  divided 
ant » ferreting  and  non-fecreting furfaces.  Secreting  furfaces  have  been' 
defined  to  be  “ all  the  paffages  for  extraneous  matter,  including  alfo 
the  dudts  of  glands,  fuch  as  the  mouth,  nofe,  eyes,  anus,  and  urethra  j” 
non-fecreting  furfaces,  again,  have  been  defined  to  be  “ the  exter- 
nal fkin  in  general.”  This  diftindtion,  as  it  is  Ample  and  obvious, 
was  certainly  founded  on  adlual  obfervation.  This,  however,  was 
too  fimple  and  too  general  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was 
intended,  as  it  was  foon  difcovered,  that  one  of  thefe  furfaces,  with- 
out any  affignable  caufe,  would  frequently  affume  properties  and  ac- 
tions, which,  according  to  the  definition,  belonged  excluiively  to 
the  other.  A more  comprehenfive  difcovery,  however,  was  fortu- 
nately made,  about  this  time,  of  a fort  of  intermediate  furface , which, 
as  it  poffeffed  the  characters  of  neither  of  the  former,  (or,  in  other 
words,  had  none  of  its  own),  fo  was  it  at  perfedt  liberty  to  affume 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  as  occafion  might  require.  One  difficulty 
was  thus  avoided,  at  the  expence,  however,  as  fometimes  happens, 
of  incuriing  another.  For  this  third  furface,  though  intended  only 
to  affift  one  or  other  of  the  former  two,  as  occaiion  might  require, 
feerced  to  render  the  very  exiftence  of  both  problematical,  and  any 
attempt  at  diftinction  between  them  nugatory  ; like  a true  auxiliary, 
he  teemed  to  threaten  both  the  parties  he  was  called  to  affift  with 
utter  deftrudtion. 
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2.  The  terminations,  too,  of  the  two  difeafes, 
when  left  to  themielves,  are  very  different.  Go- 
norrhoea is  in  general  a mild  difeafe,  and,  when 
not  mifmanaged  by  the  patient,  feldom  faiis 
to  go  off  of  itfelf,  without  leaving  any  bad 
confequences  behind.  Chancre  is  on  all  hands  al- 
lowed to  be  a moft  obftinate  complaint,  that  almoft 
never  goes  off  without  the  ufe  of  medicine ; and 
when  it  does,  for  certain  leaves  a pox  behind.  1 his 
leads  to  the  confideration  of  the  third  difference 
between  thefe  two  difeafes,  namely,  in  the  method 
of  cure. 

3.  Gonorrhoea,  it  was  already  obferved,  often 
goes  off  of  itfelf,  without  the  ufe  of  any  medicine, 
and  even  in  more  obftinate  cafes,  where  fome  me- 
dicine becomes  requifite,  mercury  adminiftered  in- 
ternally is  never  found  of  any  ufe  ; and  even  in  its 
local  application,  it  is  not  fo  effectual  as  fome  other 
altringents  or  ftimulants  are  found  to  be.  Chancre, 
on  the  other  hand,  whilft  it  almoft  never  goes  off 
fpontaneoufly,  fo  it  can  be  cured  fafely  and  effec- 
tually by  a complete  coutfe  of  mercury  alone. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  facts  and  the  reafoning 
which  would  eftablifh  the  identity  of  the  two  dif- 
eafes, are  both  equally  uncertain  and  fallacious ; 
while  the  dodtrine  that  maintains  them  to  be  diffe- 
rent is  fupported  by  the  moft  obvious  and  unequi- 
vocal proofs,  the  marked  difference  in  the  fymp- 
toms,  as  well  as  in  the  method  of  cure.  Waving, 
therefore,  any  farther  difeuffions  on  this  fubjedt,  I 
now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  two  difeafes  feparately, 
beginning  with  gonorrhoea. 


OF 
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OF  GONORRHOEA  VIRULENTA. 

By  the  term  Gonorrhoea  is  underftood  a difcharge 
of  purulent  matter  from  the  urethra.  When  that 
difcharge  is  the  confequence  of  impure  venereal 
intercom  le,  it  is  called  virulent,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  iimple,  gonorrhoea,  which  may  proceed  from 
tne  application  ot  any  ftimulus  to  the  urethra, 
ftrong  enough  to  produce  inflammation. 

This  difcharge  occurs  in  different  people,  and 
even  in  the  fame  perfon  at  different  times,  at  very 
different  periods  from  the  time  of  expofure  to 
the  infection.  We  arc  not  able  to  aflign  any 
general  principle  for  the  more  or  lefs  early  ap- 
pearance of  this  complaint ; nor  does  it§  future  vio- 
lence, fo  far  as  has  hitherto  been  alcertained,  bear 
any  determined  proportion  to  the  period  of  its 
commencement.  Sometimes  the  difcharge  takes 
place  in  the  courfe  of  a few  hours  from  expofure 
to  infection  ; more  frequently,  however,  it  does 
not  occur  for  fome  days ; and  in  fome  inftances, 
not  till  feveral  weeks  thereafter. 

At  ionie  uncertain  period,  then,  mod  frequently 
of  three  or  four  days,  after  being  expofed  to  in- 
fection, the  patient  begins  to  feel  fome  titillation 
or  itching  near  the  point  of  his  yard,  which  by 
degrees  proceeds  to  a fenfation  of  pain  and  heat. 
His  attention  being  now  directed  to  the  part, 
he  commonly  obferves  a degree  of  tendon  and 
fulnefs  about  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  the 
opening  of  this  canal  appears  contracted,  and  of 
a more  florid  colour.  The  difcharge  is  ft  ill, 
however,  trifling ; and  it  is  only  by  carefully 
preffing  the  urethra,  and  fqueezing  it,  as  it 
were,  forwards,  betwixt  the  finger  and  thumb, 

, - ~ - that 
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that  he  at  laft  perceives  a drop  of  a whitifh  fluid  iflue 
from  its  extremity ; and  on  infpedion,  his  linen 
is  commonly  found  a little  ftained.  Upon  making 
water,  too,  the  patient  now  feels  a fmart  burning 
pain  at  a particular  part  of  the  urethra,  commonly 
near  its  extremity. 

Thefe,  as  they  are  always  the  firfl,  fo  in  fome 
cafes  they  are  the  only  fymptoms  attending  this 
difeafe  ; more  frequently,  however,  thefe,  whillt 
they  increafe  in  violence,  begin  alfo  to  be  ac- 
companied with  fome  others.  The  inflammation 
extending  farther  down  the  urethra,  the  whole 
canal  often  becomes  tenfe  and  painful  to  the  touch ; 
and  this  affedion  being  gradually  communicated 
to  the  bladder,  brings  on  a great  degree  of  irrita- 
bility of  that  organ.  Hence  the  patient  cannot 
retain  his  urine  for  an-y  length  of  time  ; and  hence 
too  (fuch  is  the  increafed  action  of  that  organ,  or 
at  lead  its  increafed  irritability)  almoft  unawares, 
and  before  he  is  ready  to  receive  it,  the  urine 
begins  to_flow,  whillt  at  the  fame  time,  from  the 
diminifhed  fize  of  the  canal  from  inflammation, 
it  flows  only  in  a fmall  flream,  or  almoft  drop  by 
drop.  This  irritability,  too,  of  the  urinary  organs, 
often  extends  to  the  redum,  and  the  mufcles  afl'o- 
ciated  with  it,  which  again  produces  a conftant 
tenefmus  or  inclination  to  go  to  ftool ; and  thefe 
two  affedions  thus  ading  and  re  ading  on  one  an- 
other, frequently  produce  the  greateft  mifery  and 
diftrefs. 

In  this  fituation,  reft  in  bed,  which  fo  often  af- 
fords relief  in  other  complaints,  and  to  which  at 
firft  eager  recourfe  is  commonly  had  in  this,  can  fel- 
dom  be  freely  indulged.  No  fooner  is  the  patient 
warm  in  bed,  and  perhaps  about  to  fall  afleep,  than 
he  is  feized  with  the  moft  painful  and  excruciating 
chordee.  This  is  an  involuntary  and  painful 
eredion  of  the  penis,  and  is  often  fo  fevere  as  ei- 
ther 
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tber  to  compel  him,  however  reluctantly,  to  get 
out  of  bed,  or  at  lead  entirely  to  break  his  reft. 

Beiide  thefe,  which  are  the  more  ordinary  fymp- 
toms  of  this  complaint,  others  likewife  occaiionally 
make  their  appearance,  frequently  indeed  fromim- 
prudent  management  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 
When  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  have  been  fe- 
veie,  and  the  patient  has  uied  much  freedom  with 
himfelf  in  taking  exercife,  efpecially  on  horfeback, 
without  the  precaution  of  fufpending  his  tefticles 
in  a truis,  he  is  often  attacked  with  a violent  in- 
Jiammation  of  the  tejlicles.  Sometimes,  too,  this 
complaint  proceeds  from  the  ufe  of  too  ftrong  an 
injedion  ; and  in  fiuch  as  have  had  the  complaint 
before,  even  a'  mild  injedion  will  produce  a re- 
lapfe. 

Swellings  of  one  or  more  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  groin,  frequently  take  place  in  this 
difeafe.  On  fome  occalions,  they  become  confi- 
derably  hard  and  enlarged,  and  are  produdive  of 
home  inconvenience  and  uneafinels  in  walking. 
They  feem,  however,  to  be  merely  fympathetic 
fwellings  of  thefe  glands,  from  the  irritation  of  the 
acrid  matter  of  gonorrhoea  applied  to  the  orifices 
of  the  lymphatics,  and  commonly  fubfide  of  them- 
felves  without  any  particular  attention. 

The  difcharge  in  gonorrhoea  commonly  proceeds 
entirely  from  the  membrane  lining  the  infide  of 
the  urethra.  It  is  not,  however,  always  confined 
to  this  alone.  In  patients  who  have  the  prepuce 
tight,  and  where  of  courfe  the  glans  is  generally 
covered,  there  takes  place  a conftant  fecretion 
from  the  membrane  lining  the  prepuce,  and  which 
is  afterwards  refleded  over  the  glans,  fimilar  to 
that  afforded  by  the  internal  membrane  of  the  u- 
rethra,  of  which  the  former  feems  merely  a conti- 
nuation. In  fuch  people,  the  inflammation,  from 
the  greater  irritability  of  the  parts,  fometimes  ex- 
tending 
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tending  over  the  whole  outer  furface  of  the  glans, 
and  the  inner  furface  of  the  prepuce,  a difcbarge 
iimilar  in  every  refpedt  to  what  proceeds  from  the 
urethra,  takes  place  from  the  whole  of  tbefe  fur- 
faces , efpecially  about  the  bafs  of  th e glans.  Some- 
times this  difcharge  occurs  without  any  previous 
affe&ion  of  the  urethra,  when  it  is  named  Gonor- 
rhoea Spuria. 

Excoriations  very  readily  occur  in  this  lalt- men- 
tioned fituation,  if  the  patient  be  not  very  careful 
to  keep  the  parts  clean  by  frequent  walhing. 
Sometimes  a pbimofs , at  others  a parapbimojis , 
according  as  the  prepuce  has  been  drawn  over  the 
glans,  or  retracted  behind  it,  before  the  acceffion 
of  the  inflammation  is  produced  by  the  fame 
caufe. 

In  women,  gonorrhoea  is  attended  with  many 
of  the  fymptoms  that  ferve  to  ditlinguifli  this  dii- 
eafe  in  men.  In  them,  however,  it  is  often  a 
milder  aifeafe,  and  is  frequently  with  difficulty 
diftinguilhed  from  another  complaint,  to  which 
thefe  parts  are  liable,  the  fluor  albus,  or  whites. 
Both  complaints  are  attended  with  a difcharge  of 
a whitilh  purulent  matter  from  the  vagina ; and 
in  both  cales  this  matter  is  fometimes  fo  acrid 
as  to  irritate  and  inflame  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  even  to  produce  a fimilar  difcharge  in  a per- 
lon  ol  the  other  lex  who  may  have  had  connection 
with  them  at  the  time.  Though  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  however,  may  fometimes,  where  the  wo- 
man chutes  to  conceal  the  real  difeafe,  render  this 
matter  doubtful  to  the  medical  attendant,  yet  the 
heri'elt  can  lcarcely  be  miftaken  as  to  the  real  na- 
ture ot  her  complaint.  The  fluor  albus  is  a chro- 
nic diieafe,  generally  of  lome  continuance  ; at 
lead;  in  its  earlier  periods,  it  is  fo  evidently  con- 
nected with  the  periodical  difcbarge , (occurring 
chiefly,  either  periodically,  after  each  monthly 

evacuation, 
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evacuation,  or  in  a more  permanent  form,  after 
that  clifcharge  ceafes),  and  has  fo  few  of  the 
iymptoms  that  diftinguifh  gonorrhoea,  fuch  as 

1!fat  in  ma^nS  water,  inflammation  of 
the  labra,  &c.  as  to  leave  but  little  room  for  any 
miftaue  m fuch  fituations ; while  again,  in  its  more 
advanced  ftages,  when  it  is  more  apt  to  be  fe- 

vlfle’  ?.n<^  a^ume  f°me  of  the  appearances  of 
the  other,  the  continuance  of  the  difeafe,  and 
its  gradual  progrefs,  mult  have  ferved  diffidently 
to  eflablifh  a diftinclion.  This,  at  any  rate,  how- 
ever, is  cf  the  lefs  confequfence,  as  the  fame  reme- 
dies are  equally  applicable  to  both  drfeafes. 


OF  THE  METHOD  OF  CURE. 

On  the  cure  of  no  other  difeafe  whatever,  have 
a greater  diverflty  of  opinions  been  entertained  by 
the  faculty  of  Medicine  itfelf,  as  well  as  the' vul- 
gar, than  on  that  of  gonorrhoea.  As  this  difeafe, 
from  its  feat  and  mode  of  infection,  was  for  a long 
while  believed  to  be  only  a fymptom  of  lues,  fo  it 
partook  of  all  the  medicines  introduced  for  the 
cure  of  that  complaint.  Mercury,  however,  which, 
after  various  trials  with  other  medicines,  was  at 
length  lound  to 'be  a complete  fpecific  for  the 
lues,  was  not  found  poflefled  of  fimilar  powers  in 
the  cure  of  gonorrhoea  ; and  thus,  wffiilft  it  in  a 
great  meafure  fuperfeded  the  ufe  of  other,  medi- 
cines in  the  cure  of  the  former,  it  was  only  ufed  in 
common  with  them  in  the  cure  of  the  latter  difeafe  : 
Nay,  farther,  this  diieafe,  it  is  now  well  known, 
will  often,  perhaps,  if  not  improperly  managed, 
would  always  terminate  of  itfelf ; fo  that  a varie- 
ty oi  new  medicines’, ,which,.' in  confequence  of  no 
particular  fpecihc  having  been  difcovered,  were 
conftantly  introduced,  ealily  procured  the  belief 

of 
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of  producing  a cure,  which  was  only  the  natural 
termination  of  the  difeafe. 

It  hasjuit  been  obferved,  that  this  difeafe  often 
terminates  of  itfelf  without  any  medicines,  and 
that  no  fpecific  remedy  for'it  has  hitherto  been 
discovered ; it  may  therefore  be  alleged,  that 
the  ufe  of  medicines  in  altogether  fuperduous 
This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  ; for  though  the 
difeafe,  when  left  to  itfelf,  will  go  off  fponta- 
neoully,  yet  it  is  apt  to  continue  long,  and,  befide 
the  anxiety  and  uneafinefs  which  this  produces, 
expofes  the  patient  all  the  while  to  other  injuries 
in  confequence  of  this  complaint,  luch  as  fwellei 
tefticles,  phymofis,  paraphymoiis,  &c.;  and  even 
when  it  does  go  off,  it  not  unfrequently  leaves  a 
gleet  behind;  a complaint  more  difficult  of  cure  than 
the  original  one.  Nor,  though  a lpecific  be  un- 
known, are  we  without  fuch  medicines  as  will 
produce  a cure  much  foonerthan  if  the  difeafe  had 
been  left  to  itfelf.  Thefe,  therefore,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  mention. 

In  treating  of  the  difference  between  gonorrhoea 
and  lues,  it  was  remarked,  among  other  di  Unctions,- 
that  the  two  difeafes  required  a perfectly  different 
method  of  cure  ; that  while  the  latter  yielded  to 
mercury  only,  the  former  might  be  always  cured 
without  the  ufe  of  that  medicine.  Of  this  fad  it 
is  of  the  utmolt  importance  for  both  the  furgeon 
and  the  patient  to  be  well  convinced  ; otherwife 
the  one, will  be  dilappointed  in  his  expedation  of 
a fpeedy  cure,  while  the  other  will  luffer  the  hard- 
ihip  or  a protiaded  courfe  of  mercury,  without  the 
fmalleft  benefit.  Even  when  the  furgeon  is  fatis- 
fied  of  this  himfelf,  he  finds  it  often  impofiible  to 
convince  his  patient,  and  is  fometimes  forced  to 
adminifter  mercury  to  him,  to  prevent  his  taking 
it  privately.  The  author  would  therefore  beg 
leave  to  repeat  here,  as  he  thinks  attention  to  this 
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circumftance  of  great  confequence,  that  in  no  va- 
riety of  Ample  gonorrhoea,  nor  in  any  of  thofe  dif- 
eafes  that  are  the  confequence  of  it,  is  the  inter- 
nal ufe  of  mercury,  either  in  the  flighteft  degree 
ufeful  or  necefiary. 

This  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  ufe  of  mercury 
for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  being  founded  on  the 
old  and  popular  opinion  of  the  fimilarity  of  the 
two  difeafes,  long  continued,  and  even  yet,  in  fome 
meafure,  Hill  continues  to  affedthe  pradice  in  this 
complaint.  As  we  find  fome  late  authors  on  this 
fubjed  pretend,  that  though  mercury  be  not  al- 
ways necefiary  in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  yet 
fome  cafes  occur  which  cannot  be  cured  without  the 
ufe  of  this  medicine.  Thefe,  however,  are  allow- 
ed, even  by  the  advocates  for  the  famenefs  of  the 
two  difeafes,  to  be  fo  rare,  that,  inftead  of  ferving 
as  general  principles  to  confirm  their  own  dodrine, 
they  rather  tend  to  eftablifh  the  oppofite,  by  ap- 
pearing like  exceptions  to  a general  rule.  Mer- 
cury, however,  feems  to  be  daily  lefs  and  lefs 
ufed  in  this  complaint ; and  it  may  be  hoped, 
from  a more  accurate  and  extenfive  information  on 
this  fubjed,  will  foon  be  laid  afide  altogether. 

Befide  mercury , feveral  other  general  remedies 
were  in  ufe  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  ; fuch  as  e- 
•vacuants , blood-letting,  cathartics,  &c.;  detergents , 
as  they  were  called,  as  the  balfams  and  turpen- 
tines ; demulcents , as  decodions  of  mucilaginous 
plants,  marfir-mallows,  &c.  The  ufe  of  all  thefe 
was  founded  upon  an  erroneous  idea  of  this  being 
a general  difeafe  affeding  the  whole  fyftem.  This, 
however,  as  has  been  already  oblerved,  is  not  the 
cafe  ; it  is  merely  a local  complaint,  and  there- 
fore to  be  treated  with  local  applications.  Thefe 
have  accordingly  of  late  been  very  generally  em- 
ployed, and  have  in  fome  meafure  fuperfeded  the 
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ufe  of  other  medicines.  They  are  ufed  chiefly  in 
a fluid  ftate,  or  in  the  form  of  injections. 

Injections  may  be  of  very  different  materials, 
according  to  the  views  of  thofe  who  adminiftcr 
them,  and  the  different  purpofes  they  are  in- 
tended to  ferve.  Gonorrhoea  is  fometimes  at- 
tended with  violent  pain  and  inflammation  all 
along  the  urethra,  with  frequent  inclination  to 
make  water,  as  well  as  great  pain  and  difficulty 
in  the  difcharge.  In  this  fituatiort,  anodyne  and 
oily  injedlions  have  been  propofed,  to  allay  the 
pain,  and  to  defend  the  parts  from  the  acrimony 
of  the  difcharge.  That  thefe  remedies,  in  parti- 
cular cafes,  are  altogether  without  their  ufe,  I am 
not  difpofed  to  affert ; but  think  thefe  cafes  occur 
feldom,  and  that  remedies  of  a different  nature 
are  much  more  univerfally  applicable* 

Of  all  the  remedies  that  have  hitherto  been 
tried  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  none  in  general 
anfwer  fo  effectually  as  an  ajlringent  mjeclion  ; at 
the  fame  time  that  it  is  in  general  perfectly  fafe. 
The  only  fituations  where  injedlions  cannot  be 
ufed  with  fafety*  are,  where,  from  the  extent  or 
feverity  of  the  inflammation,  not  only  a great  part 
of  the  urinary  canal,  but  even  the  bladder,  or  per- 
haps the  teftes,  have  been  in  fome  meafure  afifedt- 
ed  with  pain  and  inflammation. 

When  much  irritation  takes  place  about  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  with  conftant  inclination  to 
make  water,  and  fome  pain  and  fwelling  in  one  or 
perhaps  both  teftes ; when  all  or  any  of  thefe 
fymptoms  occur  in  any  confiderable  degree,  aftrin- 
gent  injedlions  muft  be  laid  afide,  till,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches  and  a faturnine  poultice,  or 
one  formed  of  crumb  of  bread  and  vinegar,  with 
a plentiful  ufe  of  fome  diluent  drink,  as  water- 
gruel,  whey,  &-c.  and  perhaps  by  the  exhibition  of 
an  anodyne,  with  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  (what 
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may  in  fome  cafes,  when  the  irritation  about  the. 
bladder  is  fevere,  anfwer  ftill  better)  an  anodyne 
injection  thrown  up  the  redtum,  compofed  of  two 
or  three  ounces  of  water-gruel,  and  feventy  or 
eighty  drops  of  laudanum,  the  pain  and  other 
fymptoms  of  inflammation  have  fubfided.  At  the 
fame  time  a little  warm  olive-oil  may  be  thrown 
up  the  urethra  with  lafety,  often  with’  advantage. 
Another  lituation  ought  perhaps  alfo  to  be  noticed, 
where  injections  ought  either  not  to  be  ufed  at 
all,  or  at  lead  with  great  caution  ; namely,  where 
the  patient,  either  from  particular  circumftances, 
or  from  his  profeflion,  is  obliged  to  take  violent 
exercife,  efpecially  on  horfeback.  In  this  cafe,  it 
were  perhaps  better  to  omit  injections,  either  till  he 
has  more  leifure,  or  till  the  lymptoms  of  inflam- 
mation fubflde ; at  any  rate,  they  are  to  be  ufed 
with  great  caution,  neither  too  ftrong  nor  too  fre- 
quently repeated  ; and  the  patient  mult  take  par- 
ticular care,  by  the  ufe  of  a fufpenfary,  to  prevent, 
as  much  as  poffible,  the  accident  of  a fwelled  te- 
fticle. 

A great  number  of  different  aftringents  may  be 
ufed  in  the  form  of  injection  for  the  cure  of  go- 
norrhoea. Indeed  the  principal  difficulty  feems 
be  to  be  to  make  a feleCtion  among  fuch  a variety. 
Different  ones  may  perhaps  fucceed  better  in  dif- 
ferent caies;  but  there  are  two  or  three  of  almofl: 
univerfal  application  ; thefe  are  fugar  of  lead,  alum. r 
and  white  vitriol ; of  which  the  laft  is  perhaps  in 
general  the  beft.  It  may  be  ufed  in  the  quantity 
of  from  two  to  five  grains  in  the  ounce  of  water. 
The  other  two,  when  it  is  intended  to  have  re- 
eourfe  to  them,  may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame 
proportion. 

Different  conftitutions  differ  very  much  in  re- 
fpeCt  of  the  irritability  of  the  urinary  organs,  and 
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of  courfe  in  refpetft  of  the  ftrength  they  will  both 
admit  and  require  inje&ions  to  be  of,  to  produce 
a proper  effect.  As  this,  however,  is  only  to  be 
learned  from  trial,  care  fhould  be  taken  always  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  weaker  ones  firft,  and  to  re- 
fort  to  the  llronger  only  when  the  others  have  fail- 
ed. One  or  other  of  thefe,  of  the  ftrength  here 
mentioned,  will  commonly,  if  properly  employ- 
ed, anfwer  our  purpofe. 

Belide  ufing  them  feparately,  we  may  likewife 
combine  them  in  particular  cafes.  For  inftance.  a 
fcruple  of  white  vitriol,  and  half  a fcruple  of  fugar 
of  lead,  diflolved  in  eight  or  nine  ounces  of  water, 
make  a very  proper  injection  in  an  incipient  gonor- 
rhoea. 

Injections  compofed  of  the  beft  materials,  and 
of  a fuitable  ftrength,  often  fail  to  produce  the  ef- 
fetft  expe&ed  from  them,  from  mifmanagement  in 
their  application.  This  happens  chiefly  in  two 
ways ; firft,  from  their  not  being  fairly  applied  to 
the  difeafed  part;  and,  fecondly,  from  that  applica- 
tion not  being  often  enough  repeated.  People 
not  accuftomed  to  ufe  injections  frequently  think 
they  have  thrown  them  into  the  urethra,  when  on 
a more  careful  examination  it  will  be  found,  that  they 
are  either  ftill  moftly  in  the  fy ringe,  or  perhaps  have 
run  out  at  the  oppofite  end.  This  is  frequently  the 
fault  of  the  fyringe,  fometimes  of  the  patient.  The 
pifton  of  the  fyringe  ought  to  go  fmoothly  and  ea- 
fily,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  completely  fills  the 
barrel ; nor  ought  the  point  of  the  fyringe  to  be 
too  (harp,  as  it  would  thus  more  readily  injure  the 
urethra,  and  likewife,  by  its  being  more  apt  to  be 
prefied  againft  the  fides  of  that  canal,  prevent  the 
efcape  of  the  injection. 

Thefe  things  being  previoufly  attended  to,  the 
patient  ought  to  take  care,  in  ufing  the  injedlion, 
not  to  prefs  the  point  of  the  fyringe  againft  the 
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fides  of  the  canal,  but  by  keeping  the  fyringe  in  a 
itraight  line  with  this,  to  preferve  the  point  difen- 
gaged  ; when,  on  gently  pufhing  down  the  pifton, 
he  will  be  fenfible  of  the  injection  gradually  en- 
tering and  dillending  the  urethra.  The  injeaion 
ought  now  to  be  retained  in  this  fituation  for  a mi- 
nute or  two,  before  the  fyringe  be  withdrawn  ; and 
when  this  is  done,  if  the  operation  has  been  pro- 
perly performed,  it  will  be  obferved  to  run  out  in 
confiderable  quantity. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the  ufe  ofin-- 
jedions  is,  that  they  be  frequently  repeated.  This  is 
abfolutely  necelfary  to  their  producing  any  confider- 
able  effect.  Injections  are  retained  forfo  fihortafpace 
in  the  urethra,  that  this  defect  from  the  nature  of 
the  application,  can  only  be  remedied  by  a frequent 
repetition.  It  were  difficult,  or  perhaps  impoffible, 
to  give  here  a general  rule  that  might  apply  to 
each  cafe,  as  they  ought  to  be  ufed  oftener  or  fel- 
domer  according  to  the  effects  produced.  When 
an  injection  applied  in  the  manner  directed  occa- 
fions  confiderable  pain,  it  ought  not  to  be  repeat- 
ed fo  foon  as  when  it  gives  either  no  pain,  or  very 
little,  on  its  firll  application.  In  the  firft  cafe  it 
ought  not  to  be  repeated  till  the  pain  fubfides;  iq 
the  laft,  the  oftener  it  is  repeated  the  better. 

I have  here  declined  to  take  notice  of  two  di- 
rections that  are  commonly  given  on  this  fubjedt, 
becaufe  I think  them  always  unneceffary,  and 
often  troublefome.  What  I allude  to  are,  the  di- 
rections fo  generally  given  about  warming  the  in - 
jettion,  and  preventing  its  extending  beyond  the 
feat  of  the  difeafe. 

The  firft  is  often  inconvenient,  and,  fo  far  from 
being  beneficial,  I believe  it  rather  prejudicial,  as 
I think  a cold  application  more  likely  to  abate  in- 
flammation than  a warm  one ; and  the  fecond, 
labile  it  is  difficult  to  execute,  becaufe  it  is  often 
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impoflible  to  fay  exadly  to  what  particular  point 
the  difeafe  extends ; and  even  if  we  could,  not 
eafy,  when  ufingan  injection,  to  prevent  fome  of  it 
getting  farther.  It  feems  farther  to  be  entirely 
needlefs,  becaufe,  if  it  be  allowed  that  a particular 
point,  far  down  perhaps  in  the  urethra,  may  be  af- 
fected with  this  difeafe,  while  all  the  reft  of  this 
canal  to  the  extremity,  though  conftantly  foaked 
in  the  difeharge,  fhall  remain  found,  it  feems  ab- 
furd  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  matter  diluted  with 
the  injection,  and  applied  only  for  an  inftant, 
ftiould  produce  any  bad  confequences. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  ufe  injedtions  merely  till 
the  running  be  Hopped.  • Thefe,  however  well 
compofed,  or  however  carefully  applied,  if  given  up 
as  foon  as  the  difeharge  dilappears,  that  difeharge 
will  commonly  in  a very  fhort  time  return  a- 
gain.  Another  very  important  caution,  therefore, 
remains  to  be  given,  namely,  that  the  injections 
fhould  be  continued  for  at  leaft  one  week  or  two 
after  the  difeharge  has  entirely  ceafed.  This  pre- 
caution is  to  be  difpenfed  with  only  at  the  rilk  of 
lofing  all  the  advantage  hitherto  gained  by  the 
ufe  of  injections.  Violent  exercife  of  every  kind 
ought  alfo  to  be  avoided  for  fome  time,  and  all  ex- 
cefs  in  drinking,  & c. 


OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SOME  OCCASIONAL 
SYMPTOMS  OF  GONORRHOEA. 

Though  the  remedies  juft  now  pointed  out  will 
in  general  be  all  that  are  requilite  for  the  cure  of 
gonorrhoea,  yet  it  fometimes  happens  that  fome  of 
the  accidental  fymptoms  of  that  difeafe  become  fo 
violent  as  to  require  a particular  method  of  treat- 
ment. 
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Mordee.  This  has  already  been  defined  to  be 
a painful  involuntary  eredion  of  the  penis,  attend- 
ed with  a particular  curvature  of  that  member 
commonly  downwards.  In  a (lighter  degree,  it  is 
a common  fymptom  of  gonorrhoea,  and  is  particu- 
larly apt  to  occur  in  the  night  while  the  patient  is 
warm  in  bed. 

It  has  been  confidered  as  in  fome  cafes  inflam- 
matory  and  in  others  Jpafmodic.  I believe  it  to 
be  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a violent  erection 
irom  the  lame  caufes  which  produce  a natural  e- 
rechon,  but  having  their  effects  increafed  from 
the  greater  irritability  of  the  parts  on  which  they 
act  the  pain,  curvature,  permanence  of  this 
erection,  &c.  are  merely  fymptoms  of  an  increafed 
irregular  action  in  theie  parts. 

When  this  fymptom  is  moderate,  it  requires  no 
particular  treatment,  at  lead  fcarcely  any  other 
than  is  neceflary  to  abate  the  violence  of  the  general 
i ea  e.  Living  abicemioully,  and  carefully  avoiding 
any  thing  heating  or  irritating  in  food  or  drink,  as 
ipices  lpirits,  &c.  taking  care  to  keep  the  belly 
0p^n.  b-v  gentle  laxatives ; avoiding  as  much  as 
poffible  all  thofe  ftimuli  that  are  apt  to  excite  na- 
tuial  erections ; and  efpecially  lying  on  a hard  bed 
or  mattrefs,  with  few  bed-clothes ; will  in  general 
render  this  fymptom  fo  mild  as  to  preclude  the 
need  of  particular  applications.  Should  it,  not- 
withstanding of  thefe  precautions,  prove  violent ; 
plunging  the  parts  in  very  cold  water;  the  effufion 
of  cold  water  on  the  lower  extremities,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  a cold  faturnine  folution  to  the  part ; 
will  often  give  immediate  relief.  If  the  complaint 
prove  obftinate,  recourfe  Ihould  be  had  to  blood- 
letting with  leeches,  an  anodyne  inje&ion,  or  the 
application  of  a blilter  to  the  perineum. 

Bleeding 
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Bleeding  from  the  Urethra. — This  is  not  a com- 
mon fymptom  of  gonorrhoea,  at  leaf!  to  fuch  an 
extent  as  to  render  any  particular  management 
neceffary.  When  it  occurs  only  in  a flight  de- 
gree, nothing  fhould  be  done  to  flop  it,  as  it  com- 
monly proves  very  effectual  in  taking  off  the  in- 
flammation of  the  urethra  ; and  it  is  generally  in 
cafes  attended  with  a good  deal  of  inflammation 
that  this  fymptom  takes  place.  If  it  fhould  prove 
fo  violent  as  to  endanger  either  the  life  or  the 
health  of  the  patient,  a little  of  fome  flrong  aftrin- 
gent  injedion,  as  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  allum, 
diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  fhould  be  imme- 
diately thrown  up,  as  cold  as  poflible  ; at  the  fame 
time  that  the  external  parts  are  unmerfed  in  wa- 
ter, either  naturally  very  cold,  or  rendered  fo  by 
diffolving  in  it  fome  of  the  neutral  falts,  as  nitre, 
Stc.  Should  this  fail,  prelfure  may  be  applied  by 
introducing  a bougie  into  the  urethra  ; and  as  this 
may  be  increafed  at  pleafure,  by  preffure  exter- 
nally with  the  fingers,  we  are  thus  certain  of  com- 
manding any  degree  of  hsemorrhagy  that  can  take 
place. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bladder . — Slighter  affedior.s 
of  this  organ,  as  fome  little  pain  or  irritation  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  with  a frequent  defire  to 
make  water,  very  commonly  take  place  in  almofl; 
every  cafe  of  gonorrhoea.  Thefe,  however,  leem 
to  be  merely  lympathetic  affedions,  as  they  com- 
monly foon  go  off  without  any  particular  remedy. 
It  is  only  when  the  affedion  is  more  fevere  and 
permanent,  that  it  demands  particular  attention. 
In  this  cafe,  indeed,  it  is  frequently  produdive  of 
the  greateft  diftrefs.  A fevere  conftant  pain  is 
felt  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  patient  is  haraffed  with  an  incef- 
iant  defire  to  make  water,  and  from  the  affedion 
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extending  to  the  return,  with  a conftant  inclina- 
tion to  go  to  ftool.  The  urine,  when  difcharged 
is  thick  and  turbid,  and  on  Handing,  depofits  a 
copious  mucous  fediment. 

In  this  cafe,  which  feems  to  be  an  inflammatory 
affedion  of  the  bladder  communicated  from  the 
urethra,  we  trull  chiefly  to  general  and  topical 
blood-letting  with  leeches,  to  lelfen  the  inflam- 
mation, while  we  endeavour  to  take  off  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  parts  by  an  anodyne  injedion,  with 
eighty  or  ninety  drops  of  laudanum.  As  this 
complaint  feems  often  to  proceed  from  the  dis- 
charge in  gonorrhoea  being  imprudently  Hopped, 
by  ufing  too  Hrong  an  injedion,  or  perhaps,  while 
fifing  a very  proper  injedion,  taking  too  much  ex- 
erciie,  efpecially  on  horfeback,  or  drinking  too 
freely,  we  endeavour  to  bring  back  the  running 
to  the  urethra,  by  throwing  up  occafionally  fome 
warm  oily  injedion  into  the  urethra.  With  a 
view  to  dilute  the  fluids,  and  to  take  off  the  acri- 
mony of  the  urine,  we  at  the  fame  time  recom- 
mend a plentiful  life  of  fome  mucilaginous  drink, 
as  a gum-arabic  emulfion,  water-gruel,  &c. 

Swelling  of  the  Tef deles. — This  affedion,  like  the 
laft,  is  frequently  occafioned  by  imprudent  con- 
dud  during  gonorrhoea.  Sometimes  it  is  the  ef- 
fed  of  too  flrong  an  injedion  ; more  frequently, 
however,  it  proceeds  from  ufing  too  much  exer- 
cife  without  a fufpenfary.  In  fuch  as  have  once 
had  this  complaint,  the  molt  trifling  caufe  will 
produce  a relapfe.  It  is  merely  an  inflammation 
of  the  tefticle  communicated  from  the  urethra 
along  the  vas  deferens,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
treated  like  oiher  local  inflammations. 

We  truft  chiefly  in  this  cafe  to  blood-letting 
with  leeches,  which  ought  to  be  repeated  if  ne- 
ceffary.  If,  as  fometimes  happens,  it  be  attended 
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with  confiderable  fever,  as  heat,  thirft,  &c.  then 
it  will  be  proper  alfo  to  take  away  a quantity  of 
blood  from  the  arm,  proportioned  to  the  violence 
of  the  difeafe,  and  the  habit  of  the  patient.  The 
molt  perfect  reft  is  abfolutely  neceftary  in  this 
complaint.  Indeed  the  moment  it  appears,  the 
patient  ought  to  be  laid  upon  his  back,  from 
which  he  is  to  be  moved  only  when  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary,  and  then  having  his  tefticles  carefully  fuf- 
pended  in  a trufs. 

After  the  parts  have  been  well  leeched,  a cold 
faturnine  folution  fhould  be  kept  conftantly  ap- 
plied to  them ; and  any  irritation  that  might  be 
communicated  by  hardened  foeces  colledted  in  the 
re&um,  ftiould  be  prevented  by  the  occafional 
ufe,  either  of  fome  mild  laxative,  as  a table- 
fpoonful  of  caftor-oil,  or  of  an  emollient  glyfter. 
If  the  difcharge  from  the  urethra  has  been  fuf- 
pended,  warm  fomentations  may  be  applied  ex- 
ternally, or  an  injedtion  of  warm  olive-oil  may  be 
thrown  up,  with  a view  to  its  reftoration. 


OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 
IN  GONORRHOEA. 

In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  gonorrhoea,  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  general  health  requires  but  little 
attention ; all  that  is  commonly  requifite,  in  moft 
cafes,  being  to  avoid  as  much  poftible  exercife  of 
every  kind,  as  riding  or  walking  ; to  live  rather  ab- 
ftemioufly  in  refpedt  of  animal  food,  and  efpecially 
in  the  ufe  of  drink  ; avoiding  every  thing  heating, 
as  fpices,  fpirits,  wine,  or  even  ftrong  ale  or  por- 
ter ; taking  care  to  keep  the  bowels  open  by  the 
ufe  of  fome  gentle  laxatives,  as  cream  of  tartar,  or 
caftor-oil,  if  neceftary ; and  ufing  plenty  of  fome 
weak  diluent  drink,  as  water- gruel  with  lemon- 

juice, 
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juice,  or  cream  of  tartar.  The  ufe  of  a fufpenfary 
bandage,  at  lead  by  fuch  as  have' occafion  to  Zo 
about,  or  have  the  difeafe  confiderably  fevere  is 
an  eafy,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  a ufeful  pre- 
caution. Ihele  attentions  will  in  general  be  all 
that  are  necelfary  in  mod  cafes  of  gonorrhoea. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  fymptoms  of  gonor- 
" are  from  the  drd  uncommonly  fevere;  pro- 
oably  depending  upon  peculiarity  of  conditution  ■ 
at  other  times,  though  diffidently  mild  at  fird 
they  are  afterwards  rendered  fevere  by  mifma- 
nagement  or  imprudence.  Jn  either  cafe,  when 
the  general  health  becomes  a Reded,  it  requires  at- 
tention, as  this  again  tends  to  excite  and  increafe 
the  local  affedio’n.  When  fever,  therefore,  to  any 
conhderable  degree,  as  indicated  by  the  quick- 
ueis  or  hardnels  of  the  pulfe,  heat,  third,  &c. 
takes  place,  a quantity  of  blood  fhould  be  taken 
from  the  arm,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the 
fymptoms.  i he  diet  ought  to  be  more  fpare  than 
is  otherwife  necelfary  in  this  difeafe,  and  diould 
con  fid  of  vegetables,  or  weak  broths,  with  a plen- 
tiful uie  of  ripe  fruits,  and  of  cooling  diluent  drinks, 
as  before  recommended.  The  mod  perfed  red 
in  this  cafe  is  necelfary. 


OF  THE  CURE  OF  GONORRHOEA  IN  WOMEN. 

This  difeafe,  we  have  already  had  occafion  to 
remark,  is  in  general  milder  in  women  than  in 
men.  In  women  the  part  principally  affected, 
the  vagina,  being  Ampler  in  its  drudure  as  well 
hs  fundions,  and  of  courfe  lefs  irritable  than  the 
urethra,  the  common  feat  of  the  difeafe  in  men, 
is  not  fo  liable  to  be  alfeded  with  violent  inflam- 
mation . Hence  this  dileafe  in  women,  where  the 
vagina  only  is  aiieded,  is  often  fo  mild  as  fcarcely 
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to  be  noticed,  even  by  the  patient  herfelf.  Where 
the  urethra,  however,  is  the  feat  of  this  difeafe, 
the  fymptoras  of  pain,  inflammation,  and  heat  in 
making  water,  are  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  other 
fex. 

As  the  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  in  women  are 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  men,  the  indications  of  cure 
here  are  likewife  fimilar.  To  anfwer  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  we  truft  entirely  to  local  applications,  and 
particularly  to  the  ufe  of  aftringent  injections. 
Thefe  are  to  be  prepared  and  ufed  nearly  in  the 
fame  way  as  recommended  for  the  other  fex. 
When  the  vagina  alone  is  the  feat  of  this  difeafe, 
as  this  part  is  not  poflefled  of  much  irritability, 
the  injections  to  be  ufed  may  be  ftronger  than 
when  they  are  intended  to  be  thrown  into  the  u- 
rethra,  either  in  men  or  women.  In  this  cafe, 
therefore,  the  injections  to  be  ufed  may  be  ren- 
dered Aronger,  by  adding  a grain  or  two  more  of 
the  allum,  fugar  of  lead,  or  white  vitriol,  (which 
ever  we  employ,  though  this  laft  is  perhaps  the 
beA  here  alfo),  to  each  ounce  of  the  water.  When 
the  difeafe  is  in  the  urethra,  an  injection  cannot 
be  ufed  by  the  patient  herfelf ; and,  at  any  rate, 
would,  from  the  Aiortnefs  of  the  urethra,  be  attend- 
ed with  great  danger  of  injuring  the  bladder. 


OF  OTHER  DISEASES  INDUCED  EY  GONORRHOEA. 

Gonorrhoea,  when  moderate,  fometimes,  as  was 
remarked,  goes  ofl"  fpontaneoufly,  but  more  com- 
monly when  cured  by  the  ufe  of  aAringent  appli- 
cations, without  leaving  any  troublefome  fymp- 
toms behind.  But  this,  though  frequently,  is  not 
always  the  cafe.  Even  under  the  mildeA  form, 
and  the  moA  careful  management,  it  will  fome- 
times be  iucceeded  by  complaints  more  trouble- 
fome 
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fome  and  obftinate  than  the  original  difeafe.  This 
takes  place  more  frequently  where  the  difeafe  has 
been  originally  violent,  and  where  nothing  has 
been  done  to  moderate  the  fymptoms,  or  where 
though  mild  at  firft,  ir  has  been  rendered  fevere 
by  improper  management.  Of  thefe  affedtions  I 
lhall  now  proceed  to  connder  fome  of  the  molt 
frequent,  as  well  as  the  moft  troublefome. 


Gleet.— By  this  term  is  underftood  the  conti- 
nuance  ol  a mucous  difcharge  from  the  urethra, 
after  the  pain  and  other  fymptoms  of  gonorrhoea 
have  fublided.  This  complaint  is  diftinguifhed 
from  gonorrhoea  by  the  appearance  of  the  dif- 
charge, as  it  is  commonly  thick  and  of  a whitilh 
colour  ; by  the  abfence  of  pain  and  inflammation  • 
and  by  its  being  incapable  of  communicating  in- 
fection. Though  gleet  occafionally  fucceeds  every 
variety  of  gonorrhoea,  yet  more  generally  it  is  a 
fequel  of  fuch  as  have  been  attended  with  more 
violent  fymptoms,  or  whofe  cure  has  been  pro- 
tracted by  negligence  or  improper  management. 

Gleets  may  with  propriety  be  divided  into  two 
kinds;  fuch  as  proceed  merely  from  debility  or 
relaxation  of  the  vejels  of  the  urethra , and  fuch 
as  are  complicated  with  other  affedions  of  that 
canal,  as  objlrudions  from  ft  rift  u res,  caruncles,  or 
a fwelled  proftate.  This  diftinftion  is  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance,  as  by  it  we  are  to  be  direfted 
in  our  future  method  of  treatment ; for  what 
would  prove  a cure  in  one  variety  of  the  com- 
plaint, would  be  of  no  benefit  in  another,  or  per- 
haps tend  to  aggravate  the  difeafe. 

In  the  firft  or  Jimple  gleet , no  other  fymptom 
occurs  but  merely  the  difcharge  of  a ropy  mat- 
ter. The  urine  continues  to  flow  in  as  full  a 
ftream  as  ufual.  There  is  neither  a more  frequent 
inclination  rhan  ufual  to  make  water,  nor  is  the 
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difcharge  attended  with  any  pain.  This  is  not 
the  cafe  in  the  other  fpecies  of  gleet,  where  it  is 
accompanied  with  fome  objlrudlion  of  the  urethra. 

In  this  lituation  the  ftream  of  urine  is  always 
more  or  lefs  diminilhed,  and  not  unfrequently  di- 
vided, as  it  were,  into  two  ; and  in  proportion  as 
the  complaint  continues,  the  urine  (till  flows  in  a 
fmaller  ftream.  In  making  water,  fome  pain  too 
is  commonly  felt  at  a particular  part  of  the  u- 
rethra,  and  fometimes  a degree  of  fwelling  or  ful- 
nefs  may  be  felt  externally  at  this  particular 
point. 

But  this  objlruttion  may  proceed  from  dif- 
ferent caufes ; therefore,  the  moil  effectual  way 
to  afcertain  its  nature,  as  well  as  fituation,  is  by 
the  introduction  of  a bougie.  If  it  depend  oil  a 
ftridure  or  a caruncle,  examination  with  a bougie 
will  commonly  point  out  this  with  fufficient  cer- 
tainty. But  fometimes,  though  neither  ftridure 
nor  caruncle  take  place,  a bougie  cannot  be  in- 
troduced from  a kind  of  fpafmodic  contraction  of 
this  canal.  This,  however,  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  former,  by  its  being  only  temporary,  or 
one  day  fevere,  and  another  quite  eafy  ; whereas 
ftridure  or  caruncle  produces  not  only  a more 
permanent  obftrudion,  but  one  which  is  gradually 
becoming  worfe. 

Befide  thofe  caufes  of  obftrudion  juft  now  enu- 
merated, a difeafed  projlate  gland , as  already  no- 
ticed, may  produce  this  dileafe.  This  affection 
of  the  proftate  gland  is  always  accompanied  with 
a confiderable  degree  of  pain  and  irritation  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  a frequent  delire  to 
make  water.  Like  the  other  obftruCtions,  it  pre- 
fents  an  impediment  to  the  introduction  of  a bou- 
gie. In  this  cafe,  however,  the  obftrudion  is 
ieated  lower  down,  being  at  the  very  neck  of 
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the  bladder ; and  it  may  commonly  be  didindly 
iclt  by  introducing  the  fore-finger  into  the  anus. 

Of  the  cure  of Jimple  Gleet — The  didindions  juft 
now  pointed  out,  will,  in  general,  ferve  to  dittin- 
guifh  a Ample  gleet  from  one  complicated  with 
other  difeafes  of  the  urethra.  It  now  remains  to 
treat  of  the  method  of  cure.  And,  fird,  of  a fimple 
gleet.  The  remedies  employed  for  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  ge- 
neral and  topical.  As  this  dileafe  is  fuppofed  often 
to  proceed  from  general  debility,  or  at  lead  to  be 
commonly  connected  with  it,  with  a view  to  corred 
or  remove  this,  it  is  cuffomary  to  prefcribe  drength- 
ening  remedies,  fuch  as  bark,  dee],  the  cold  bath, 
cs-c.  But  thefe  remedies,  though  they  may  with 
propriety  be  joined  with  local  applications,  fuch 
as  adringents  and  dimulants,  as  coinciding  with 
the  general  intention  of  cure  heie,  which  is  to 
ilrengthen  or  dimulate,  yet  ought  not  to  be  trud- 
ed  to  for  producing  a cure  of  themfelves. 

The  difeafe  is  in  general  merely  local,  and 
therefore  to  be  combated  mod  fuccefsfully  by  lo- 
cal applications,  or  fuch  general  remedies  as  at 
the  fame  time  ad  locally.  The  cold  bath  may  be 
confidered  as  of  this  kind,  which,  ading  both  lo- 
cally and  generally  at  the  fame  time,  has  often 
produced  a cure  when  other  remedies  had  failed. 
Analogous  to  this,  too,  feems  to  be  the  effed  of  forne 
of  the  turpentines  or  balfams,  as  pure  Turpentine, 
Copaiba  Balfam , &-c.  which  given  internally  to 
the  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  drops,  twice  a- day, 
produce  a confiderable  local  effed  on  the  urinary 
organs,  and  thus  have  been  of  fervice  as  local  di- 
mulants in  this  difeafe. 

The  fafed,  however,  as  well  as  in  general  the 
mod  effedual  remedies  in  this  cafe,  are  the  local 
applications,  as  injections  or  bougies.  Injections  are 
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confidered  as  of  two  kinds,  aftringent  and  JH- 
mulant.  I am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
the  action  of  both  is  the  fame,  or  ftimulant; 
and  that  they  do  not  differ  effentially  from  one 
another  in  the  mode  of  adlion,  but  only  in  the  de- 
gree. 1 conlider  an  aftringent  as  a weak  ftimu- 
lant,  and  a weak  ftimulant  as  an  aftringent. 

However  we  may  reafon  with  regard  to  their 
mode  of  aCtion,  the  remedies  to  be  employed  are 
the  fame  : Firft,The  weaker  ftimulants,  or,  as  they 
have  been  called,  aftringents.  Of  thefe  the  injections, 
mentioned  before  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  are  in 
this  cafe  alfo,  in  general,  the  moil  fuccefsful.  As 
there  are  no  fymptomsof  pain  or  inflammation  here, 
however,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  fome  more  free- 
dom may  be  ufed  in  refpeCtof  their  ftrength.  This 
ought  to  be  done  gradually,  beginning  with  them 
of  the  fame  ftrength  at  firft,  and  adding  a grain  or 
a grain  and  a half  of  the  white  vitriol  or  the  alum, 
whichever  we  employ,  to  each  ounce  of  the  injec- 
tion, till  they  either  remove  the  complaint,  or  pro- 
duce fo  much  pain  and  irritation,  as  to  render  any 
further  increafe,  or  even  their  repetition  of  the 
fame  ftrength,  improper.  In  this  cafe,  or  where- 
cver  any  confiderable  pain  or  inflammation  has. 
been  produced  by  an  injection,  it  ought  not  to  be 
repeated  till  that  ftiall  have  moftly  fubiided. 

Should  thefe,  after  a careful  trial  for  fome  time* 
and  as  ftrong  as  we  dare  venture  to  ufe  them,  fail 
to  produce  the  effect,  we  mull  then  have  recourfe 
to  the  ft ronger  or  more  ftimulant  injections.  Of 
thefe,  as  well  as  of  the  former,  a variety  might  be  e- 
numerated  here.  But  as  they  probably  acl  all  on 
the  lame  principle,  or  by  producing  a certain  de- 
gree of  irritation,  and  as  this  effeCt  may  probably 
be  produced  by  uling  any  of  them  of  a certain 
ftrength,  there  leems  but  little  reafon  why  we 
fliould  either  have  recourfe  to  variety  here,  or  even 
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be  very  anxious  about  a feledtion.  The  corrofive 
fublimate  of  mercury  affords  as  Ample,  and  ma- 
nageable, and,  from  what  has  been  laid,  perhaps 
as  effectual  a material,  for  an  injedtion  ol  this  fort, 
as  any  of  the  red,  luch  as  the  volatile  alkali,  ver- 
digrife,  S~c.  It  may  be  ufed  from  a grain  or  a 
grain  and  a half,  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four 
grams,  diifolved  in  eight  ounces  of. water,  taking 
care  to  begin  with  the.  weaker,  and  to  proceed  to 
the  ftronger  only  gradually  as  there  may  be  occa- 
lion. 

-Befide  injedtions,  bougies  were  likewife  men7 
tioned  as  local  applications  for  gleet.  Thefe,  on 
being  introduced  into  the  urethra,  adt  mechani- 
cally on  the  part,  and  by  producing  a degree  of  ir- 
ritation and  inflammation  there,  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe  as  irritating  injedlions.  They  are,  how- 
ever, of  more  difficult  and  dangerous  manage- 
ment, and  ought  not  to  be  ufed  but  under  the 
eye  or  direction  of  fome  medical  gentleman.  Nor 
do  I believe  them  to  be  at  all  neceffary  in  this 
fimple  itate  of  gonorrhoea  1 am  now  treating  of ; as 
lam  perfuaded,  that  all  the  advantages  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  ufe  of  bougies,  may,  in  this  cafe, 
be  derived  with  as  much  certainty  and  more  fafe- 
ty,  from  a proper  management  of  injedtions. 


OF  THE  CURE  OF  COMPLICATED  GLEET. 

Gleet,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  is  fre- 
quently connected  with  other  affedtions  of  the  u- 
rethra,  as  obffrudtions  from Jlriclure  or  caruncles,  ob- 
ftrudtions  from  fpafm,  or  from  difeafed projlate.  The 
means  of  diflinguifhing  thefe  having  been  already 
•pointed  out,  it  is  here  intended  to  offer  a few  ob- 
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fervations  on  their  treatment.  And,  firft,  of  ob- 
itructions  from  Itridure  or  caruncles. 

Caruncles  were  long  fuppofed  to  be  a common 
caule  of  obltrudion  in  the  urethra.  This  idea  pro- 
bably originated  from  obferving  excrefcences,  or,  as 
they  were  called,  caruncles,  frequently  feated  on  the 
external  parts  of.  the  urinary  organs,  as  the  glans, 
prepuce,  labia  pudendi.  Though  the  external 
parts  jult  mentioned,  however,  are  frequently  at- 
tacked with  thefe  caruncles,  yet  later  and  more 
accurate  obfervations  have  difcovered,  that  the 
internal  part  of  the  urethra  is  very  feldom  liable 
to  fimilar  alfedions.  Indeed  their  occurrence 
here  is  fo  rare,  and  their  method  of  treatment  fo 
perfe&ly  fimilar  to  that  for  Itridures,  that  they  do 
not  require,  in  a practical  view,  to  be  noticed  fe- 
parately.  I (hall  therefore  pafs  on  to  the  cure  of 
liridures,  the  obfervations  to  be  made  on  this 
head  applying  with  equal  force  to  the  cure  of  ca- 
runcles. 

Strictures,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  are 
the  moll  frequent  caufe  of  obitrudions  in  the  ure- 
thra. The  molt  common  feat  of  thefe  is  either 
about  two  or  three  inches,  from  the  extremity,  or 
low  down  in  the  perinaeum,  about  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra.  I he  canal  being  naturally  narrower  about 
thele  two  places, ftridure  is  more  readily  induced; 
and  where  this  occurs  in  one  of  thefe  lituations,  it 
otten  takes  places  in  the  other  at  the  fame  time. 
The  complaint  comes  on  fo  gradully,  that  it  fre- 
quently takes  place  to  a confiderable  degree,  be- 
fore it  be  perceived  by  the  patient.  The  furgeon 
is  often  the  firlt  to  difcover  it  himfelf,  on  trying 
to  introduce  a bougie  for  the  cure  of  an  obftinate 
gleet,  that  had  relifted  every  other  remedy. 


As 
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As  in  this  cafe  the.difcharge  from  the  urethra,  or 
the  gleet,  is  only  a fymptom  of  the  ftriclure,  our  prin- 
cipal attention  here  is  directed  to  the  cure  of  the 
llriCture.  For  this  purpofe,  different  remedies 
have  at  different  times  been  propofed  ; but  the 
two  in  mod  general  ufe  at  prefent,  are  the  bougie 
and  caujlic. 

Bougies  of  fome  kind  or  other,  at  lead  fome- 
thing  that0a<ded  on  a fimilar  principle,  as  wax 
candles  or  pieces  of  lead,  have  been  long  known, 
and  occafionally  ufed  in  cafes  of  driCture.  But 
Daran,  by  improving  their  cornpoiition,  was  the 
fird  who  brought  them  into  more  general  ufe. 

Though  the  introduction  of  a bougie,  conlidered 
Amply  by  itfelf,  or  in  a found  date  of  the  urethra, 
is  perhaps  fcarcely  a more  difficult  operation  than 
throwing  an  injection  up  the  fame  canal ; yet  the 
fymptoms  for  which  it  is  ufed  are  commonly  fo 
didreding,  and  fo  alarming,  and  the  averlion  that 
mod  people  have  to  the  introduction  of  any  thing 
into  the  urethra,  is  fuch,  that  it  probably  never 
will  come  into  ufe  but  under  the  direction  and 
eye,  if  not  under  the  immediate  hand  of  a furgeon. 
Indeed  the  greated  judgement  and  experience  is 
frequently  requifite  to  conduCt  this  remedy  with 
caution  and  fuccefs ; and  its  fird  introduction 
often  requires  no  lefs  dexterity  and  addrefs. 
In  the  fird  dage  of  the  bufinefs,  therefore, 
the  advice  and  abidance  of  a furgeon  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary.  But  as  the  after  management 
of  it  is  often  left  to  the  patient  himfelf,  I {hall 
offer  a few  remarks  on  the  ufe  of  bougies. 

. In  ufing  bougies,  the  degree  of  force  that  may 
fafely  be  employed,  can  be  learned  from  expe- 
rience alone  ; only  it  may  be  remarked  in  gene- 
ral, that  in  the  fituation  we  are  are  now  fpeaking 
of,  (where  a fmall-iized  bougie  is  fuppofed  to  have 
already  paffed),  it  can  never  be  proper  to  ufe  fo 

• much 
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much  force  as  to  give  confiderable  pain  ; as  this, 
in  a great  meafure,  defeats  the  intention  of  its  in- 
trodudion. It  is  therefore  better,  as  well  as  fafer, 
to  ufe  a fmaller  bougie,  and  to  repeat  this  fre- 
quently, than,  by  ufing  one  that  is  too  large,  to 
give  fo  much  pain  as  to. prevent  its  being  intro- 
duced again  for  a confiderable  time. 

The  length  of  time  that  a bougie  ought  to  re- 
main in,  cannot  be  determined  beforehand,  but 
mult  be  regulated  in  a great  meafure  by  the  feel- 
ings of  the  patient.  So  long  as  it  occafions  no 
uneafinefs,  it  may  be  fafely  allowed  to  continue ; 
but  it  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  remain  long  after 
it  produces  confiderable  pain,  becaufe  this  would 
neceffarily  prevent  its  introduction  again  for  fome 
time. 

'The  fame  kind  of  reafoning  that  has  been  ufed 
as  to  the  length  of  time  a bougie  ought  to  continue, 
may  be  applied  to  the  frequency  of  its  introduction. 
Where  its  introdudion  gives  no  uneafinefs,  this 
ought  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  patient’s  op- 
portunities will  allow  ; where  it  gives  confider- 
able pain,  the  introdudion  mull  not  be  fo  fre- 
quent ; and  it  fhould  rather,  if  poflible,  be  conti- 
nued longer  at  a time. 

The  laft  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  the  ufe  of 
bougies  is,  that  they  be  ufed  gradually  larger,  in 
proportion  as  the  flridure  will  admit.  This  ought 
to  be  continued  till  the  flridure  be  diflended,  if 
poflible,  to  the  fize  of  the  reft  of  the  canal.  .Even 
after  the  flridure  feems  to  be  entirely  removed, 
bougies  ought  Hill  to  be  continued  for  fome  time 
longer,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poflible,  that  dif- 
pofition  of  the  parts  to  contrad. 

Thefe  diredions,  however,  apply  only  to  thofe 
cafes  where  bougies  of  a certain  fize  can  be  pall- 
ed. But  unfortunately  the  flridure  is  fometimes 
10  complete,  as  not  to  admit  a bougie  even  of  the 
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fmalleft  fize.  In  this  diftrefiing  fituation,  the  late 
ingenious  Mr  Hunter  invented  an  inftrument  for 
applying  cauftic  to  the  part.  This  invention  has 
been  lo  far  unproven  and  extended  lince,  as  to 
lendei  the  application  of  the  cauftic  preferable 
to  the  bougie,  even  in  many  of  thofe  cafes  that 
admit  of  a bougie.  This,  however,  is  always  a nice 
operation,  and  therefore  only  to  be  attempted  by 
an  expert  furgeon.  For  further  information  on 
this  head,  fee  a late  publication  by  Everard 
Home. 

Spafmodic  StriSlures  of  the  Urethra.  Thefe  are 
diftinguifhed  from  the  permanent  ftridtures  treat- 
ed of  in  the  lift  lection,  by  their  coming  on  fud- 
denly,  and  difappearing  again  in  the  fame  man- 
ner ; while  the  permanent  ftricture  is  more  con- 
flant  in  its  eftedts,  and  is  generally  growing  worfe. 
The  two  affections,  however,  are  ufually  in  fome 
mealure  conjoined,  as  the  permanent  ftridture  is 
commonly  attended  with  fome  degree  of  fpafmo- 
dic  aftedtion.  VV  hen  the  ftricture  is  purely  fpaf- 
modic,  the  warm  bath,  warm  fomentations  to  the 
part,  the  application  of  a blifter  to  the  perinaeum, 
with  an  opiate  internally,  or  an  anodyne  injedtion 
with  eighty  or  a hundred  drops  of  laudanum,  will 
generally  give  relief.  When  this  complaint  is 
connedted  with  permanent  ftridture,  the  cure  will 
be  obtained  by  removing  the  latter.  In  this  fi- 
tuation the  application  of  the  cauftic  feems  pre- 
ferable to  every  other  remedy. 

Difeafed  projlate  Gland . This,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  is  another  caufe  of  obftrudtion  in 
the  urethra.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  fyinptoms 
of  pain  and  irritation  about  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, a frequent  defire  to  make  water,  often  ac- 
companied with  a degree  of  tenefmus,  or  'incli- 
nation 
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nation  to  go  to  ftool : and,  on  introducing  the  fin- 
ger into  the  anus,  the  predate  gland  is  felt  conli- 
derably  enlarged.  In  this  lituation,  leeches,  and 
afterwards  a blider,  lliould  be  applied  to  the  part ; 
and  if  the  patient  be  flout  and  of  a full  habit,  or 
the  difeafe  accompanied  with  fever,  blood  may 
like  wife  be  taken  freely  from  the  arm.  Where 
the  complaint  has  immediately  lucceeded  a fup- 
preffed  gonorrhoea,  warm  fomentations  may  be 
ufed  to  the  penis,  or  a little  warm  oil  may  be 
thrown  up  the  urethra,  with  a view  to  bring  back 
the  difcharge.  To  relieve  pain  and  irritation, 
opiates,  efpecially  in  the  form  of  mje&ion,  are  par- 
ticularly ufeful  here.  A dram  of  laudanum,  mix- 
ed with  two  or  three  ounces  of  thick  water-gruel, 
or  llarch,  may  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe. 


OF  THE  GONORRHOEA  SPURIA. 

The  difcharge  in  Gonorrhoea  for  the  mod  part 
proceeds  entirely  from  the  urethra.  Sometimes, 
however,  this  difcharge  from  the  urethra  is  accom- 
panied wuth  a fimilar  difcharge  from  the  internal 
iurface  of  the  prepuce,  and  the  external  turface  of 
the  glans.  At  other  times,  this  difcharge  from 
the  glans  and  prepuce  takes  place  without  any  af- 
fedlion  of  the  urethra,  when  it  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Gonorrhoea  Spuria. 

As  this  complaint  differs  from  true  gonorrhoea, 
not  in  the  nature,  but  only  in  the  feat  of  the  dif- 
eafe, the  remedies  before  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  gonorrhoea,  prove  equally  ferviceable  here.1 
After  uncovering  the  glans, the  parts  affected  are  to 
be  frequently  bathed  in  a lblution  cf  lead  or 
white  vitriol ; fuch  as  was  already  recommended 
for  injecting  into  the  urethra.  A folution  of  cor- 
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rofive  fublimate,  of  about  half  a grain  to  the  ounce 
ot  water,  proves  a very  effectual  remedy  in  fuch  a 
htuation. 

To  prevent  excoriations , which  very  readily  oc 
cur  here,  if  the  parts  be  not  kept  clean,  the  pre- 
puce ought  frequently  to  be  drawn  back  and  any 

n7  adhere  t0  the  Parts  carefully 
wafhed  off.  The  prepuce  is  commonly  tight  in 

thoie  who  are  fubject  to  this  difeafe ; and  if  it  be 
not  drawn  back  frequently,  and  the  parts  kept 
clean  and  eafy,  it  is  apt  to  thicken  and  contract  fo 
much  from  inflammation,  as  to  produce  a phymo- 
lis,  a diieafe  that  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  To 
prevent  which,  it  will  be  farther  requifite,  after 
drawing  back  the  prepuce,  to  introduce  a bit  of  lint 
■ooveied  with  a little  faturnine  ointment  betwixt 
the  prepuce  and  the  glans. 


OF  WARTS. 

% 

Warts , or  little  cutaneous  excrefcences,  are  ana- 
thei  common  confequence  of  gonorrhoea.  They 
occur  chiefly  in  thole  who  have  the  glans  covered 
with  the  prepuce,  and  where  the  matter  of  go- 
nonhcea,  if  not  carefully  prevented,  is  apt  to 
lodge  betwixt  them.  They  may  originate  in  any 
part  of  the  glans  or  prepuce,  but,  for  the  reafon 
juft  mentioned,  they  occur  moll  frequently  about 
the  bafts  of  the  glans,  or  where  it  is  conne&ed 
with  the  prepuce. 

1 hey  feem  to  be  produced  by  the  parts  being 
long  ftimulated,  and  confequently  relaxed  by  the 
acrid  matter  of  gonorrhoea.  Whatever,  therefore, 
tends  to  prevent  this  application,  will  in  the  fame 
proporton  prevent  their  growth.  Thus,  where 
the  parts  are  kept  accurately  clean  by  frequent 

wafhing. 
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walking,  and  by  the  introduction  of  a bit  of  lint  be- 
twixt the  glans  and  prepuce,  to  abforb  the  matter, 
warts  will  feldom  take  place.  With  the  lame  in- 
tention, too,  of  preventing  their  formation,  the 
parts  Ihould  now  and  then  be  bathed  with  a folu- 
tion  of  fugar  of  lead  or  white  vitriol,  or  of  corro- 
sive fublimate,  luch  as  has  already  been  recom- 
mended for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea  or  gleet. 

When  they  have  already  acquired  a conlider- 
able  bulk  before  any  attention  has  been  paid  to 
them,  which  happens  often  enough  from  their 
giving  no  unealinels  but  by  their  lize,  fome  efcha- 
rotic  application  becomes  neceffary  to  deltroy 
them.  ior  this  purpofe,  they  may  either  be 
touched  frequently  with  a bit  of  crude  fal  ammo- 
niac, or  a little  blue  vitriol.  Where  they  are  not 
large,  touching  them  now  and  then  with  the  lu- 
nar caultic,  will  anl'wer  more  effectually  as  well 
as  fpeedily.  A little  of  the  powder  of  Savine, 
Iprinkled  on  the  wart,  is  a very  effectual  applica- 
tion. As  it  readily  induces  conflderable  inflam- 
mation, it  mult  be  ufed  with  caution,  however, 
and  fhould  be  confined  to  the  part  by  covering  it- 
with  a little  lint. 


OF  THE  LUES  VENEREA. 

This  dileafe  puts  on  a variety  of  appearances, 
according  as  it  is  local  or  conjlitutional,  according 
to  the  difference  of  the  parts  affetted,  and  likewife 
according  to  diverfuy  of  conjlitution . The  vene- 
real 
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real  poifon,  like  the  inoculated  fmall-pox,  com-, 
monly  produces  fome  local  affection,  as  inflamma- 
tion, fuppuration,  or  ulceration,  before  it  conta- 
minates the  conftitution ; like  the  fame  difeafe, 
however,  communicated  in  the  natural  way,  it 
fometimes  fhews  its  effedts  on  the  conftitution, 
without  any  previous  fyrnptoms  of  local  difeafe. 
Whether  the  conftitution  be  primarily  affected, 
however,  or  whether  it  fuffer  only  from  previous 
local  difeafe,  ftiil,  as  the  fyrnptoms,  and  especially 
the  method  of  treatment,  are  fomewhat  different, 
I fliall  confider  the  two  apart,  beginning  with  the 
local,  and  then  proceeding  to  tli t'con/litutional,form 
of  the  difeafe.  I fliall  afterwards  confider  thefe, 
in  fo  far  as  they  feem  to  be  affedted,  either  by  a 
difference  of  the  parts  on  which  they  are  feated, 
or  by  a diverfity  .of  conftitution  ; or,  in  other  words, 
the  accidental  varieties  of  this  difeafe. 


pF  THE  LOCAL  SYMPTOMS  OF  THE  LUES  VENEREA. 

This  difeafe  is  commonly  communicated  by  the 
intercourfe  which  takes  place  between  the  two 
fexes  in  the  acft  of  venery.  It  therefore  necefla- 
rily  appears  in  a local  form,  chiefly  on  the  private 
parts,  or  in  their  neighbourhood.  In  thefe  its 
firft  appearance  is  generally  on  the  prepuce  or 
glans,  fometimes  on  different  parts  of  the"  penis 
or  tefticles,  or  even  on  the  parts  contiguous  to 
thefe,  in'  the  form  of  what  is  called  a chancre. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  firft  appearance  of 
this  difeafe  is  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  a Bubo  ; 
which  in  men  is  commonly  feated  in  the  groin. 

Chancre.  The  common  feat  of  this  difeafe,  as 
has  been  already  obferved.'is  the  prepuce  or  glans, 
particularly  in  the  angle  between  them,  or  on  the 

frenum, 
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frenum,  which  unites  the  two  together.  Its  firft  ap- 
pearance is  commonly  that  of  a fmall  watery  ve- 
ficle,  which,  after  continuing  for  a day  or  two  with 
little  or  no  pain,  but  with  fome  degree  of  heat  or 
itching,  at  lalt  burfts,  producing  a imall  ulcera- 
tion, with  a foul  whitifti-coloured  bale,  and  ragged 
edges. 

Though  a chancre  in  men  generally  appears 
upon  the  parts  juft  mentioned,  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  thefe  alone.  It  appears  occaftonally  on 
different  parts  of  the  penis  and  fcrotum,  and  about 
the  pubes,  in  the  form  of  a little  bile  or  pimple. 
This  by  degrees  fuppurates  and  breaks,  and  from 
the  thinner  parts  being  gradually  evaporated,  is 
formed  into  a cruft  or  i'cab.  When  this  falls  off, 
or  is  removed,  the  parts  beneath  appear  foul  and 
ulcerated. 

Chancres  appear  at  very  uncertain  intervals 
from  the  period  of  infection.  In  fome  cafes  they 
have  been  oblerved  as  early  as  twenty-four  hours 
after  infedtion,  while  in  others  fix  or  feven  weeks 
have  elapfed  before  they  were  perceived.  They 
feem  indeed  to  appear  earlier  on  fome  parts,  as  the 
prepuce  and  frenum,  than  on  others,  as  the  glans, 
or  other  parts  of  the  penis  or  fcrotum  covered  with 
the  common  fkin.  And  w7e  often  fee  new  ones 
breaking  out  on  the  glans,  when  thole  on  the  pre- 
puce or  frenum  had  been  for  fome  time  under 
cure.  Some  deception,  howeve^r,  it  is  obvious, 
may  eafily  take  place  here  ; as  the  matter  of  fores 
on  the  frenum  or  prepuce  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be 
applied  to  the  glans,  when  the  prepuce  is  drawn 
over  it ; fo  that  the  lore  on  the  glans  may  be  only 
a fecondary  one  from  the  primary  affection  of  the 
prepuce.  Of  this  I have  been  fatisfied  in  different 
inftances,  from  obferving  the  fore  that  afterwards 
took  place  on  the  glans,  exadtly  oppofite  to  a for- 
mer one  on  the  prepuce.  But  the  moft  frequent 

period 
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period  of  their  appearance  is.,  from  two  to  fix  clays 
after  infection. 

It  is  always  of  importance,  either  to  a furgeon 
or  patient,  to  afcertain  as  foon  as  poffible  the  na- 
ture of  any  affection  of  tbefe  parts ; to  the  firft, 
tnat  he  may  be  able  to  add  with  confidence  and 
decifion  ; to  the  latter,  that  he  may  make  the  pfo- 
pei  application  in  due  time,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fore,  connected  with  the  hiftory  of  the 
cafe,  a furgeon  of  experience  will  not  in  general 
be  long  in  iufpence  as  to  its  nature.  The  appear- 
ance ot  the  lore,  however,  is  not  always  of  itfelf 
fufficient  to  determine  this;  and  fometimes  the  hi- 
iiory  ot  the  cafe  affords  no  additional  light.  Be- 
fide  pimples  and  excoriations,  which  thefe,  as 
well  as  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  liable  to  at  any 
time,  they  not  unfrequently  fuffer  from  mecha- 
nical injury  during  coition.  Thus  people  who 
have  the  frenum  Ihort,  or  the  prepuce  tight,  often 
iuffer  during  coition  flight  lacerations  of  thefe 
parts.  When  theie  occur  after  a fufpicious  con- 
nection, they  often  give  rife  to  great  anxiety  and 
doubt.  No  decihve  opinion  can  be  formed 
merely  from  infpeCting  the  parts,  which  have 
the  appearance  of  little  fores,  with  confiderable 
pain  and  inflammation;  and  the  hifloryof  the 
cafe,  from  their  having  been  obferved  foon  after  a 
fufpicious  connection,  leads  to  the  conclufion  that 
they  are  really  venereal. 

Having  repeatedly  been  confulted  in  cafes  of 
this  kind,  where  the  patient  himfelf  was  fatisfied 
he  had  got  chancres,  and  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  entering  immediately  on  a courfe  of 
mercury,  but  foon  got  well,  merely  by  keeping 
the  parts  clean,  and  applying  to  them  a little  of 
fome  foftening  ointment,  I fhall  mention  fuch  cir- 
cumffances  as  tend  chiefly  to  diftinguifli  the  two 
complaints.  Sores  arifing  from  laceration  of  the 

parts 
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parts  appear  immediately  after  the  accident;  they 
have  a more  irregular  or  lels  defined  appearance, 
(having  neither  the  ulceration  nor  the  margin  fo 
diflindlly  marked),  are  not  fo  foul,  or  whitilh  co- 
loured, and  are  attended  with  more  pain  and  in- 
flammation than  chancres  of  the  fame  Handing. 
Upon  inquiry  at  the  patient,  too,  it  will  commonly 
be  found,  that  he  was  fenfible  of  confiderable  pain 
at  the  time,  and  perhaps  perceived  lome  blood 
upon  his  linen  foon  after  the  accident;  and  that 
he  has  been  fubjedt  tofimilar  accidents  on  former 
occafions.  Even  the  fituation  of  the  fores  will 
fometimes  aflifi  us  in  forming  an  opinion  ; as  they 
more  readily  occur  on  the  anterior  and  fore  part  of 
the  prepuce  or  frenum,  whereas  chancres  generally 
take  place  at  the  bafe.  Where  the  cafe,  from  any 
or  feveral  of  the  circumftances  juft  mentioned, 
appears  doubtful,  it  is  proper  to  delay  the  exhibi- 
tion of  mercury  for  a day  or  two,  and  to  watch  the 
appearance  of  the  fores,  keeping  them  clean,  and 
applying  a little  cerate  to  them.  Should  they  heal 
kindly  and  readily,  we  are  fatisfied  of  their  being 
harmlefs ; if,  on  the  contrary,  they  become  foul, 
and  begin  to  lpread,  we  are  fatisfied  of  their  being 
venereal. 

In  women,  chancres  have  much  the  fame  ap- 
pearance as  in  men.  They  are  feated  chiefly  on 
the  inlide  of  the  labia,  the  nymphae,  clitoris,  &.c. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  make  their  appearance 
on  the  outfide  of  the  labia,  on  the  perinaeum,  and 
about  the  anus.  In  this  fituation,  they  refemble 
the  chancres  that  take  place  in  men  on  the  penis, 
fcrotum,  and  about  the  pubis. 
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OF  THE  CURE  OF  CHANCRE. 

Genei  al  obfervations  on  the  cure  of  local  venereal 
complaints.  Venereal  fores  may  be  divided  into 
two  kinds,  general  and  local;  the  firft  are  effeds 
produced  from  a general  contamination  of  the  fy- 
item,  the  lecond  are  merely  the  refult  of  the  ap-i- 
plication  of  venereal  matter  to  a particular  part, 
neither  depending  on,  nor  neceflarily  conneded 
with,  a conftitutional  difeafe.  The  firft,  therefore, 
are  meiely  fyiiipiomatic , the  la  ft.  primary. 

According  to  this  diftindion,  which  is  founded 
on  the  nature  of  the  two  difeafes,  the  indications  of 
cure  in  the  two  complaints  ought  to  be  different. 
In  the  firft,  our  principal  attention  is  direded  to 
the  cure  of  the  conftitution  ; in  the  fecond,  to  the 
cure  of  the  local  difeafe  : while  the  cure  of  the  lo- 
cal complaint  in  the  firft,  and  the  fafety  of  the 
conftitution  in  the  fecond,  are,  as  it  were,  fecondary 
objeds  of  attention. 

Chancre  is  always  at  firft  what  we  have  deno- 
minated a local  complaint.  It  is  merely  the  ve- 
nereal poifon  depofir.ed  on  the  furface,  which,  after 
producing  inflammation  and  fuppuration  there, 
thence  proceeds  to  contaminate  the  fyftem.  It  is 
even  of  what  may  be  called  the  firft  order  of  lo- 
cal venereal  complaints,  as  a bubo  may  with  pro- 
priety be  laid  to  be  of  the  fecond.  In  this  fail, 
though  the  venereal  matter  is  at  firft  ftill  confined 
to  the  gland,  yet,  as  it  is  a ftage  farther  advanced 
in  its  progrefs,  there  is  more  danger  of  a general 
affedion  of  the  conftitution. 

from  what  has  been  juft  faid,  it  will  appear  evi- 
dent, that  our  objed  in  the  cure  of  a chancre' 
ought  to  be,  either  its  total  dejlrudlion,  or  at  leaft 
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the  definition  of  the  venereal  poifon.  Thefe  are 
in  fadt  two  different  indications.  The  firft  can  only 
be  accomphfhed  by  fuch  means  as  may  remove 
the  whole  difeafe  at  once,  as  excifion  with  the 
knife,  or  at  lead  fo  far  deftroy  its  organization  as 
to  render  it  no  longer  an  integral  part  of  the  li- 
ving fyftem.  as  by  the  application  of  caufiic.  The 
fecond,  or  the  deftruction  of  the  venereal  poifon, 
is  to  be  obtained  only  by  a proper  application  of 
mercury. 

Were  a furgeon  always  confulted  for  a chancre 
immediately  on  its  breaking  out,  the  molt  effec- 
tual, and  perhaps  upon  the  whole  theleaft  trouble- 
fome  method,  would  be,  when  it  was  feated  on  the 
prepuce  or  frenum,  as  it  commonly  is,  to  remove 
it  at  once  with  the  knife.  This  would  in  general  be 
a very  hmple  operation  : it  would  only  be  remo- 
ving a bit  of  dileafed  fkin,  lcarcely  fo  large  per- 
haps as  a common  pea  ; and  there  is  every  reafon 
to  think  it  would  be  completely  fuccefsful;  in  the 
fame  way  as  cutting  out  the  bite  of  a mad  dog 
effectually  fecures  the  perfon  againft  the  effects  of 
the  poifon. 

But  this  operation  could  be  done  with  fafety 
and  fuccefs,  only  where  the  difeafe  had  been  no- 
ticed on  its  firft  breaking  out,  and  where  it  was 
feated  on  the  prepuce  or  frenum,  or  on  the  com- 
mon fkin.  Where  this  operation,  from  the  dif- 
eafe being  feated  on  the  glans,  or  from  its  conti- 
nuance for  fome  days,  may  not  be  advifeable,  ftill 
we  have  it  in  our  power,  by  the  application  of  cau- 
ftic,  to  deftroy  the  part  toon  enough,  at  leaft  to  di- 
minifh  very  much  the  chance  of  a general  conta- 
mination. So  long,  therefore,  as  the  fore  ftill  con- 
tinues fmall,  this  method  ought  to  be  employed, 
and  the  application  of  the  cauftic  repeated  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  flough  falls  off,  till  the  parts 
beneath  look  red  and  healthy. 
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The  firft  of  thefe  operations,  the  excifion  with  the 
knife,  however,  is  feldom  in,  the  furgeon’s  choice. 
He  is  not  often  confulted  early  enough  ; and  if  he 
were,  few  patients  would  fuhmit  to  what  they  would 
confider  an  unnecefiary  feverity,  when  they  might 
be  cured  by  gentler,  though  more  tedious  means. 
1 he  lecond,  the  extirpation  with  cauftic  is  oftener 
m his  powder,  and  more  frequently  pradtifed.  Still, 
however,  it  is  feldom  employed  early  enough;  and 
even  though  it  were,  its  operation  is  fo  flow,  ’as  to 
leave  ground,  almoft  in  every  inftance,  to  fufpedt 
that  the  conftitution  would  be  affedled.  The 
fame  attention,  therefore,  to  the  conflitution,  be- 
comes requifite  here , as  under  the  next  mode  of 
management,  which  I now  proceed  to  confider. 

When  the  former  methods,  from  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fore,  or  the  length  of  time  it  has  con- 
tinued, are  either  thought  inadvifeable  or  not  fub- 
mitted  to,  our  attention  is  next  diredted  to  the 
deftruction  of  the  venereal  poifon.  This,  it  was 
remarked,  is  only  to  be  accompli llied  by  a proper 
ufe  of  mercury.  . Mercury  may  be  employed  for 
this  purpofe  in  different  ways':  It  may  either  be 
applied  locally  to  the  fore , or  it  may  be  given 
to  affedl  xhz  fyftem  in  general,  and  through  it  the 
fore  ; or  it  may  be  given  in  both  ways  at  the  fame 
time. 

A chancre,  it  was  obferved,  is  at  firft,  and  for 
fome  time,  always  a local  complaint ; nor  do 
we  know  how  long  it  may  take  to  contaminate 
the  whole  fyftem.  As  long,  however,  as  the 
communication  betwixt  the  fore  and  the  fyftem, 
by  means  of  the  circulation,  continues  fo  im- 
per'fedl,  that  the  fyftem  does  not  fympathife,  or  is 
not  affedted  with  the  difeafes  of  the  fore  ; fo  long , 
we  may  prefume,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fore  would 
not  fympat.hife,  or  be  affedfed  with  the  cure  of  the 
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fyftem . M ercury , therefore,  advimiftered  internally 
for  the  cure  of  a local  dit'eaie.,  can  pro  .ably  have 
no  effed  on  that  difeafe,  fo  long  as  it  continues 
local.  As  it  is  only  by  the  communication  be- 
tween th e.  part  and  the  whole , that  the  whole  be- 
came difeafed,  fo  it  can  only  be  by  the  fame  com- 
munication between  the  whole  and  the  part,  that 
the  part  can  be  cured.  A chancre,  therefore,  at 
its  firft  appearance,  ought  not  to  be  trufted  to  the 
internal  ufe  of  mercury,  as  that  medicine  can 
probably  have  no  effect  upon  it  in  this  way,  till 
it  becomes  a general  difeafe. 

The  adminiltration  of  mercury  internally  for 
the  cure  of  chancres  had  its  origin  in  the  opinion, 
that  chancres,  and  all  other  venereal  fores,  vrere 
lymptoms  of  a general  affection  of  the  conftitu- 
tion . So  fubtle  a poil’on  as  the  venereal,  it  was 
thought,  could  not  be  prefent  in  a part  without 
contaminating  the  whole,  and  therefore  mercury, 
which  was  known  to  be  the  antidote,  was  admini- 
ltered  likewife  to  the  whole.  Nor  were  fpecious 
arguments,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  awanting 
to  fupport  fuch  a conclulion.  Chancres,  if  not 
cured,  never  fail  to  produce  the  lues , w?hich  can 
be  cured  only  by  a general  adminiltration  of  mer- 
cury. The  lues,  again,  generally  appears  in  local 
complaints,  very  much  relembling  chancres,  which 
yield  only  to  a complete  courfe  of  mercury.  Nay, 
even  chancres  themfelves  very  generally  yield  to 
a courfe  of  mercury.  This,  we  have  already  feen, 
can  only  happen  when  chancres  are  no  longer  lo- 
cal complaints,  but  having  contaminated  the  ge- 
neral fyftem  with  their  own  difeafe,  neceffarily 
participate  w ith  it  again  in  the  general  cure. 
i It  w7as  afterwards  obferved,  however,  that  fome 
chancres  did  not  yield  to  a courfe  of  mercury, 
while  they  were  cured  by  external  local  applica- 
tions. Ihis  firft  led  to  the  opinion,  that  chancres 
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plication  of  leeches  here  mav  likewife  be  of  fervice 
in  leflening  the  inflammation. 

.But  the  principal  difficulty  confifts  in  the  ma- 
nagement ol  the  lores  when  thele  are  covered  by 
the  prepuce,  as  they  cannot  be  got  at  to  be  drefs- 
ed  and  managed  in  the  ufual  way.  When  the 
fores  are  but  fmall  or  fuperficial,  and  the  ftricture 
only  moderate,  we  endeavour,  by  means  of  injec- 
tion j fiequently  thrown  in  between  the  glans  and 
prepuce,  to  clean  and  heal  the  fore  j whilft  we,  at 
the  fame  time,  adminifter  a courfe  of  mercury  in- 
ternally, with  a view  to  its  local  as  well  as  confti- 
tutional  effect.  One  of  the  bed  injections  for  this 
purpofe,  is  a lolution  of  corroflve  fublimate  in  wi}.- 
ter,  in  the  proportion  of  a ‘grain  to  the  ounce. 
When  the  chancre  is  not  deep  feated,  and  the 
ftricture  only  moderate,  we  have  it  often  in  our 
power,  by  means  of  a probe,  to  apply  mercurial 
dreffings  to  the  part,  as  a pledget  of  lint,  covered 
with  the  common  blue  ointment,  or  any  other  pre- 
paration of  mercury;  This,  whenever  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  fore  and  the  ftate  of  the  parts  will  al- 
low, ought  not  to  be  negledted.  By  a combina- 
tion of  fuch  applications  to  the  part,  as  circum- 
ftances  will  admit,  with  a complete  courfe  of  mer- 
cury internally,  we  may  in  general,  in  this  fitua- 
tion,  be  able  to  accomplifh  a cure  without  having 
recourfe  to  more  violent  means. 

But  when  the  chancre  is  extenfive  or  deep,  and 
the  matter  from  the  tightnefs  of  the  ftriCture  can- 
not be  difcharged  externally,  but  is  confined  be- 
hind the  glans ; in  this  fituation,  the  operation  for 
phymofis  is  neceflary,  to  prevent  w'orfe  confe- 
quences  ; for  the  confinement  of  the  matter  will 
not  only  prevent  the  healing  of  the  fores,  and  the 
fubfiding  of  the  inflammation,  but,  by  the  irrita- 
tion which  it  excites,  will  foon  force  its  way  through 
tfte  prepuce.  This  ought,  therefore,  to  be  always 
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prevented,  by  an  operation  which  it  would  be  fo- 
reign to  our  deiign  to  defcribe  in  this  place,  and 
for  which  we  refer  to  writers  on  furgery. 

Belide  the  difeafe  jult  mentioned,  thefe  parts 
are  liable,  from  the  fame  caufe,  to  another  difeafe 
very  fimilar.  Both  difeafes  are  produced  by  in- 
flammation and  ftridture  of  the  prepuce,  from 
whatever  caufes  thefe  may  originate ; and  as 
chancre  is  perhaps  one  of  the  molt  frequent 
thefe  exciting  caufes,  I have  thought  proper  to 
conlider  the  two  difeafes  under  this  head.  I hey 
may,  however,  be  produced  by  a violent  gonor- 
rhoea, or  even  by  external  violence.  When  the 
inflammation  and  ftriaure  of  the  prepuce  take 
place  before  the  glans,  the  difeafe,  as  we  have  al- 
ready feen,  gets  the  name  of  phymojis  ; when  the 
inflammation  and  ftridture  take  place  behind  the 
glans,  it  is  called  a parapkymojis.  In  the  ftrft,  the 
prepuce  cannot  be  diawn  back  lo  as  to  uncover 
the  glans ; in  the  laft,  it  cannot  be  brought  for- 
ward to  cover  it. 

As  paraphymojis  is  produced  by  the  fame  caufes 
nearly  as  phymofis,  the  means  already  pointed  out 
for  preventing  this  lad,  apply  with  equal  propriety 
to  the  prevention  of  the  former.  One  particula- 
rity, however,  refpedting  paraphymoiis,  deierves 
to  be  mentioned.  The  difeafe  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  produced  by  the  patient  hirqfelf,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  draw  back  the  prepuce  in  an  incipient  phy- 
mofis. This,  therefore,  fhould  never  be  attempted 
where  any  confiderable  ftridture  of  the  prepuce 
takes  place,  as  this  ftridture  is  always  attended  with 
much  more  danger  when  feated  behind  the  glans 
than  before  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  alway  fafe, 
and  proper,  to  endeavour,  by  every  gentle  means, 
to  reduce  a paraphymoiis,  even  though  at  the  rifk 
of  inducing  a phymofis. 

This,  at  the  commencement  of  the  complaint, 
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we  have  it  often  in  our  power  to  accomplifh  * and 
as  little  effedf  can  be  e'xpedted  here  from  the  ap- 
plication of  remedies  io  long  as  the  ftriclure 
continues,  no  time  fhould  be  loll  in  waiting 
their  operation.  Only  it  may  be  proper  be- 
fore we  attempt  the  redudion,  to  bathe  the  glans 
for  a few  minutes  in  a cold  folution  of  fugar  of 
lead  ; or  if  that  be  not  at  hand,  in  a little  cold  wa- 
ter or  vinegar.  The  operator  ought  alfo  to  im- 
merfc  his  hands  for  a minute  or  two  in  the  fame 
cold  folution.  He  mult  now  take  hold  of  the  glans 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  one  hand;  °and, 
aftei  fqueezmg  the  blooo.  out  of  it  as  carefully  as 
poffible,  he  mult  pulh  it  gently  backwards,  whillt, 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  other  hand,  he 
endeavours  to  draw  forwards  the  prepuce.  Though 
he  fhould  even  fail  in  the  firlt  attempt,  yet,  by 
repeatedly  bathing  the  parts,  as  well  as  his  hands, 
in  the  folution,  and  carefully  preffing  out  the 
blood  from  the  glans,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
endeavours  to  pulh  it  gently  back  with  one  hand, 
and  to  draw  forwards  the  prepuce  with  the  other, 
he  will  often  be  able  to  fucceed  at  laft.  In  this 
manner,  he  may  frequently  remove  a dangerous 
difeafe,  or  preclude  a painful  operation ; and 
as  the  means  are  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous, 
they  fhould  always  be  employed  in  the  firlt  in- 
flance. 

Sometimes,  however,  every  endeavour  to  reduce 
a parapbymofis  will  prove  unfuccefsful.  This  fre- 
quently happens  from  the  length  of  time  the  dif- 
eafe has  been  allowed  to  continue  before  any  at- 
tempt was  made  to  reduce  it ; and  fometimes  it  is 
the  confequence  of  a great  degree  of  previous  in- 
flammation of  the  parts.  Indeed,  wherever  the 
difeafe  has  already  continued  for  any  confiderable 
length  of  time,  and  is  attended  with  a great  de- 
gree of  inflammation  of  the  parts,  very  little  time 
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ftiould  be  loft  in  endeavouring  to  reduce  it  ; as 
in  this  fituation  it  can  fcarcely  lucceed,  and  hand- 
ling the  parts  freely  may  aggravate  the  difeafe. 
The  operation  for  paraphymofis  in  this  cafe, 
becomes  abfoluteiy  neceftary  to  prevent  mortifi- 
cation. This  it  is  not  my  bufinefs  here  to  de~ 
fcribe  ; I fiiall  on'y  obferve,  that  in  fucn  circum- 
ftances,  both  decilion  and  dilpatch  are  necefiary, 
as  a little  trifling  or  delay  may  render  the  opera- 
tion too  late  to  prevent  mortification  of  the  gians 
or  prepuce. 


OF  BUBOES. 


Buboes , it  has  already  been  remarked,  as  well 
as  chancres,  are  at  firft  merely  local  affe&ions,  not 
depending  on,  nor  necefiarily  connected  with,  a 
general  difeafe  of  the  fyftem.  As  chancres  may  oc- 
cafionally  occur  on  any  part  of  the  furface  of  the 
body,  from  the  application  of  venereal  matter,  fo 
buboes,  which  are  merely  the  confequence  of  the 
abforption  of  that  matter  by  the  lymphatics,  in  its 
progrefs  to  the  general  circulation,  may  occur  in  any 
of  the  external  lymphatic  glands,  leated  between 
that  furface  and  the  heart.  But  as  chancres,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  venereal  difeafe  is  ufual- 
ly  communicated,  are  commonly  feated  on  the 
parts  of  generation,  buboes,  from  the  fame  caufe, 
are  moft  frequent  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
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groin.  Sometimes,  however,  they  occur  on  the  in, 
fide  of  the  elbow  or  in  the  arm-pit,  from  venereal 
fores  on  the  hand  or  aim,  or  on  the  inlide  of  the- 
knee  and  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  from  vene- 
real foies  on  the  foot  and  leg.  When  they  are 
the  conlequence  of  venereal  lores  about  the  lips 
or  tongue,  they  are  feated  beneath  the  under  jaw, 
or  on  the  neck. 

A venereal  bubo  is  a fwelling  of  a lymphatic 
gland,  from  the  abforption  of  venereal  matter. 
This  matter,  on  being  applied  to  the  Ik  in,  ufually 
fhows  itfelf  there,  as  we  have  already  feen,  in  the 
form  of  ulceration  or  chancre.  From  this  it  is  a- 
gain  taken  up  by  the  lymphatic  velfels  which  arife 
from  all  parts  of  the  body ; and  in  its  courfe  to  the 
circulation,  the  venereal  matter  commonly  produces 
a fwelling  of  the  nearelt  lymphatic  gland.  Thus 
a bubo  generally  takes  place  in  the  groin  from  a 
chancre  of  the  penis  or  parts  contiguous ; and  if 
a chancre  be  feated  on  one  lide,  the  bubo  com- 
monly occupies  the  fame.  When  a chancre  oc- 
cupies the  middle,  a bubo  may  be  feated  indiffe- 
rently on  either  fide. 

But  though  the  venereal  poifon,  in  entering  the 
fyftem,  ufually  obferves  the  progrefs  which  has 
been  juft  noticed,  appearing  firft  in  the  form  of 
chancre,  and  afterwards  producing  bubo,  yet  this 
fucceffion  of  fymptoms  is  by  no  means  univerfal. 
Though  a bubo  be  in  general  preceded  by  a 
chancre,  yet  as  this  laft  often  occurs  without  produ- 
cing bubo,  a bubo  fometimes  occurs  without  any 
previous  chancre.  This,  .however,  is  allowed  to 
be  a rare  occurrence  even  in  appearance,  and  is 
perhaps  ftill  more  fo  in  reality,  as  flight  venereal 
fores  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  to  take  place  on  fome 
occafions  unoblerved. 

In  treating  of  gonorrhoea,  I had  occafion  to  re- 
mark, that  fwellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  e;roin  fometimes  occurred  in  that  difeafe. 
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They  may  likewife  proceed  from  the  acrid  mat- 
ter of  a common  fore.  Thefe  have  been  deno- 
minated Sympathetic  Buboes,  and  are  carefuily  to 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  venereal  bubo,  of  which 
I am  now  fpeaking.  The  venereal  but;o  is  al- 
ways the  confequence  of  the  abforption  of  vene- 
real matter,  while  the  fympathetic  bubo  proceeds 
from  any  thing  acrid  (ufually  the  matter  of  go- 
norrhoea) irritating  the  lymphatic  veflels.  The 
firft  is  moftlv  always  either  preceded  by,  or  ac- 
companied wdth,  a venereal  fore  or  chancre,  and 
is  ufually  confined  to  a tingle  gland,  which,  as  it 
increafes  gradually  in  fize,  is  attended  with  con- 
tiderable  pain  and  inflammation.  The  lad  pro- 
ceeds evidently  either  from  the  acrid  matter  of  a 
gonorrhoea,  or  of  fome  fore  that  is  not  venereal,  u- 
fually  affeds  feveral  glands  at  the  fame  time,  which 
feldom  increafe  to  any  contiderable  fize,  or  are  at- 
tended with  much  pain  and  inflammation. 

Befide  the  fympathetic  bubo  juft  mentioned, 
the  venereal  bubo  may  be  confounded  with  fome 
' other  affedions  of  thefe  parts,  as  lumbar  abfcefs  or 
hernia.  A venereal  bubo  may  in  general  be  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  lumbar  abfcefs , by  the  previous 
hiftory  of  the  two  difeafes  ; the  firjl  is  ufually  pre- 
ceded by  a venereal  fore  or  chancre,  or  occurs 
foon  after  fome  fufpicious  connedion  ; the  lajl  is 
moftly  always  preceded  by,  or  attended  wdth  pain, 
inflammation,  and  weaknefs  of  the  fmall  of  the 
back  and  about  the  loins.  The  fwelling  in  the 
firft  is  for  fome  time  fmall,  hard,  and  moveable, 
attended  with  confiderable  pain  on  preffure  ; and 
when  a fuppuration  takes  place,  the  fkin  appears 
thin  and  inflamed,  with  the  matter  fuperficial  and 
the  fluduation  diftind.  The  fwelling  in  the  ie- 
cond  is  never  fo  fmall  and  circumfcribed  as  in  the 
firft ; is  not  a hard  moveable  tumor  at  its  com- 
mencement; nor  is  the  fluduation  of  matter  after- 
wards 
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wards  fo  diftincf,  the  abfcefs  appearing  deeper  leap- 
ed, and  the  lkin,  inftead  of  being  thin  and  inflamed, 
as  in  the  former,  often  is  found  and  natural. 

From  a hernia , a bubo  may  be  diftinguiffied  by 
the  following  marks.  A bubo  is  at  firft,  as  has  al- 
ready been  remarked,  always  hard  and  moveable ; 
a hernia,  on  tile  contrary,  has  a foft  doughy  feel, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  roll  under  the  fingers ; in 
a more  advanced  ftate,  a bubo  is  attended  with 
ievere  pain  on  handling,  often  with  inflammation 
of  the  lkin;  while  in  hernia,  in  general  the  fkin 
is  neither  inflamed,  nor  is  handling  attended  with 
uneafinefs.  In  the  laft  ftage  of  bubo,  the  fluctua- 
tion of  matter  lerves  fufficientiy  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  hernia.  The  hiflory  of  the  two  complaints, 
alio,  will  in  general  fufficientiy  mark  the  two  dif- 
eafes.  Venereal  bubo  is  moftiy  always  the  con- 
fequence  of  fome  venereal  fore  or  chancre  ; whilft 
hernia,  without  having  any  thing  in  common 
with  bubo  in  its  origin,  has  often  a train  of  fymp- 
toms  peculiar  to  itfelf,  as  ficlcnefs,  vomiting,  con- 
fiipated  bowels,  &c. 


of  the  cure  of  venereal  buboes. 

As  a venereal  bubo  is  in  general  merely  a local 
affection,  independent  of  any  general  difeafe  of 
the  fyftem,  its  cure  mull;  be  conducted  on  the  gene- 
ral principal  laid  down  for  the  cure  of  local  venereal 
difeafes,  and  in  particular  for  the  cure  of  chancre. 
The  general  intention  or  the  end  being  the  fame  in 
both,  it  is  required  only  that  we  fhould  vary  the 
means  according  to  the  particular  circumftances  of 
each.  While,  therefore,  I refer  to  what  has  been 
already  faid  on  thefe  fubjedts,  for  thofe  principles 
on  which  the  general  treatment  is  founded,  I fhall 
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here  conlider  only  the  management  of  bubo,  in 
fo  far  as  it  is  particular. 

The  treatment  of  bubo,  it  is  obvious  then,  from 
the  principles  already  laid  down,  embraces  two  ob- 
jects; ./fry?,  the  cureo>i  the  local  affiettion  or  bubo,fe- 
condly , the  fafety  of  the  conftitution.  And,JirJl,  Of 
the  local  affe&ion. 

The  cure  of  bubo,  like  that  of  every  other  local 
venereal  affedtion,  mull  depend,  in  the  firft  place, 
on  the  general  principle,  the  application  of  mer- 
cury to  the  part ; and  in  the  next  place,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  fuch  other  remedies  as  may  remove 
thefe  accidental  affections,  that  may  either  have 
been  excited  by,  or  be  connected  with  the  gene- 
ral difeafe. 

Though  the  cure  of  bubo,  as  of  every  other  ve- 
nereal fore,  depends  upon  a proper  application  of 
mercury,  yet  this  cure  may  be  conducted  in  two 
different  ways ; that  is,  either  by  refohition  or fup - 
puration.  Bubo  was  long  confidered  as  depend- 
ing on  a general  difeafe  of  the  fyftem,  and  as  an 
effort  of  nature,  as  it  was  termed,  to  throw  off  the 
morbific  matter.  As  this  could  be  accomplifhed 
only  by  fuppuration,  whatever  tended  to  promote 
this,  was  confidered  as  conducive  to  the  cure  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  of  an  oppolite 
tendency  was  looked  on  as  counteracting  this  fa- 
lutary  effedl.  While  fuch  ideas  of  the  nature  of 
this  complaint  prevailed,  the  practice  neceffarily 
turned  folely  on  the  moll  effectual  means  for 
bringing  a bubo  to  fuppuration.  Even  when  this 
was  accomplifhed,  however,  W'hich,  according  to 
their  idea  of  the  difeafe,  ought  to  have  been  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  cure,  ftill  mercury  was  thought  in- 
difpenfably  neceffary ; fo  that,  by  this  practice, 
nothing  was  faved  to  the  patient  in  refpedt  of  the 
medicine  neceffary  to  be  taken,  while  a great  deal 
of  time  was  neceffarily  loft  in  bringing  forward 
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the  bubo,  befide  the  great  additional  pain  and  ha- 
zard that  was  thereby  incurred. 

But  if  the  pradice  of  fuppurating  a bubo  was 
wrong,  even  on  the  principles  of  thofe  who  fol- 
lowed it,  it  were  certainly  unneceflary  to  fay 
much  in  refutation  of  it  at  prefent,  when  our  ideas 
of  the  difeafe  are  fo  completely  changed.  Bubo 
is  now  generally  allowed  to  be  merely  a local  dif- 
eafe; inftead  of  ferving  to  mark  an  effort  of 
nature  of  falutary  tendency,  which  ought  to  be 
promoted,  it  is  confidered  as  the  operation  of  a dan- 
gerous difeafe,  in  its  progrefs  from  a local  to  a ge- 
neral affedion,  which  ought  to  be  refilled  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  This  leads  me,  therefore, 
to  the  confederation  of  the  mod  effedual  means 
for  difcuffing  a bubo. 

The  difcuffion  of  a bubo  is  to  be  attempted  on 
two  general  principles  • firlt,  by  the  deftrudion  of 
the  venereal  poilon,  or  the  original  caufe  of  the 
difeafe  ; fecondly,  by  obviating  the  effects  already 
induced,  as  inflammation,  &-c. 

Mercury  may  be  ufed  for  defraying  the  vene- 
real poifon  of  a bubo  in  tw’o.ways  : it  may  either 
be  given  internally,  to  affed  the  fyftem,  and 
through  it  the  part ; or  it  may  be  applied  locally, 
to  affed  the  part.  The  fame  general  principles 
that  led  us,  in  confidering  the  treatment  of 
chancre,  to  prefer  the  local  application  of  mercury 
combined  with  its  internal  ufe,  would  lead  us  to 
adopt  a fimilar  pradice  in  this  complaint.  For- 
tunately, however,  both  thefe  intentions  may  be 
accomplifhed  in  this  complaint,  by  the  fame 
means ; as  the  moft  effedual  method  of  applying 
mercury  locally,  is  here  the  belt  way  to  affed 
the  fyftem ; that  is,  by  inundion.  Mercury, 
for  the  cure  of  bubo,  ought  always  to  be  ufed 
in  this  way,  as  combining  the  advantages  of  a 
local  with  a general  effett. 


When 
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When  a bubo  is  feated  in  the  groin,  as  it 
ufually  is,  i’ome  of  the  common  blue  mercurial 
ointment  ought  immediately  to  be  rubbed  in. 
The  quantity  mull  be  determined  by  the  Hate  of 
the  dileafe,  and  the  habit  of  the  pa.tient.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  bubo  is  farther  advanced,  the  falter 
ought  mercury,  in  general,  to  be  rubbed  in,  to  pre- 
vent fuppuration.  At  the  fame  time,  regard  mull 
be  had  to  the  conllitution,  as  a quantity  of  mer- 
cury perfectly  fafe  and  innocent ‘in  a found 
healthy  Hate  of  body,  might  prove  highly  dan- 
gerous in  a weakly  debilitated  habit.  In  general, 
however,  from  half  a dram  to  a dram,  or  near  the 
iiz,e  of  a hazel-nut,  more  or  lefs  according  to  cir- 
cumftances,  of  the  itrong  blue  ointment,  may  be 
rubbed  in  morning  and  evening.  In  this  fitua- 
tion.  or  where  the  bubo  is  in  the  groin,  the  inunc- 
tion ihould  take  place  chiefly  on  the  inlide  of  the 
thigh  and  leg  of  the  fame  fide,  and  betwixt  the 
bubo  and  the  private  parts,  or  the  chancre, ’where 
this  complaint  preceded  the  other.  And,  in  ge- 
neral, wherever  a bubo  is  feated,  when  it  is  the 
confequence-of  chancre,  the  ointment  is  partly  at 
leall  to  be  rubbed  in  betwixt  the  fore  and  the 
gland  : I fay  partly,  becaufe,  in  the  common  iitua- 
tion  of  bubo  in  the  groin,  there  is  not  fpace  enough  f 
to  rub  in  the  necefiary  quantity  of  ointment  be- 
twixt that  and  the  fore.  Jn  this  cafe,  therefore, 
the  remainder  mull  be  rubbed  in  on  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  the  infide  of  the  leg  and  thigh  of  the 
fame,  or  even  of  the  oppofite,  fide. 

This  operation  of  inunction , when  confined  al- 
ways to  the  fame  fpot,  is  apt  to  produce  confider- 
able  pain  and  inflammation  ; to  prevent  which, 
fome  care  and  attention  are  necelfary.  The  part 
on  which  the  inunction  is  to  be  performed,  ought 
to  be  firlt  lhaved,  to  prevent  the  fretting  and  rub- 
bing of  the  hairs ; and  afterwards,  well  wafhed 
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with  foap  and  water,  to  facilitate  the  abforpiion 
of  the  ointment.  The  fndion,  too,  fhouid  be 
gentle  and  flow,  and  ought  to  be  performed  by  the 
patient  himlelf,  wherever  this  can  be  done,  it 
ihould  be  continued  each  time,  till  the  quantity 
ot  ointment  already  mentioned  be  coniumed. 
1 his,  in  cold  weather,  will  be  conflderably  pro- 
moted by  the  heat  of  a fire. 

_ The  length  of  time  this  mundion  fhouid  be  con- 
tinued, mult  be  regulated  chiefly  by  two  circum- 
ftances,  the  effed  produced  on  the  bubo,  and  the 
operation  of  the  mercury  on  the  con  flit  ution.  In 
general,  however,  it  ought  to  be  continued,  either 
till  the  bubo  be  completely  difcufied,  or  if  it  fup- 
purate,  till  it  be  completely  healed,  and  for  fome 
time  thereafter,  as  one  or  two  weeks.  Where  the 
mercury,  however,  produces  conliderable  effed  on 
the  fyflem,  beiore  it  fhews  its  full  operation  on 
the  bubo,  by  its  difcuffion,  it  will  be  neceflary, 
either  to  intermit  the  medicine  altogether  for  a 
little,  till  its  general  effed  fubfide,  or  at  leaft  to 
continue  the  rubbing  very  fparingly,  fo  as  not  to 
increafe  it.  When  the  mercury,  on  the  con- 
trary, produces  a cure  of  the  bubo,  without  flie vv- 
ing  any  effeds  on  the  fyflem,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued till  fome  conllitutional  effeds  likewife  ap- 
pear, that  we  may  be  allured  of  the  fafety  of  the 
conftitution,  as  well  as  of  the  cure  of  the  bubo. 

This  method  of  exhibiting  mercury  by  mundion 
for  the  cure  of  bubo,  pofiefies  manifeff  advantages 
over  its  internal  ■exhibition.  By  thus  bringing 
mercury  immediately  into  contad  with  the  local 
difeafe,  we  take  the  molt  effedual  means  in  our 
power  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the  fyflem ; 
and  fhouid  even  this  take  place,  Hill,  as  the  me- 
dicine enters  the  body  by  the  fame  channel  with 
the  difeafe,  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  the  medicine, 
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as  well  as  the  fhorteft  fpace  of  time,  will  be  necef- 
fary  for  its  cure. 

While  we  thus  ufe  mercury,  however,  to  de- 
llroy  the  venereal  poifon,  the  caufe  of  this  affec- 
tion of  the  gland,  we  muft  at  the  fame  time  not 
overlook  the  effe6ls  produced.  Mercury  is  a fpe- 
cific  for  this  affedtion  of  a gland,  only  fo  far  as  it 
is  venereal ; where  other  modes  of  adtion  take 
place,  other  remedies  become  necefiary.  On  this 
principle,  therefore,  in  every  cafe  of  inflamed 
bubo,  we  are  careful  to  employ,  along  with  mer- 
cury, fuch  other  means  as  we  know  to  be  moll 
effedual  in  difcuffing  inflammation.  In  the  firft 
place,  abfolute  reft,  or  freedom  from  all  motion, 
as  far  at  leaf!  as  the  circumftances  of  the  patient 
will  admit,  is  indifpenfably  neceflary.  At  the 
fame  time,  his  diet  fhould  be  low,  confifting  moftly 
of  vegetables ; and  where  much  pain  and  inflam- 
mation take  place,  bleeding  as  well  as  purging 
may  be  proper.  The  belt  application  to  the 
part,  is  a cold  faturnine  poultice,  or,  where  the 
inflammation  is  violent,  a number  of  leeches. 

By  a careful  combination  of  the  means  juft 
pointed  out  for  removing  inflammation,  with 
a due  attention  at  the  fame  time  to  the  in- 
undlion  with  mercury,  we  ufually  have  it  in  our 
power,  when  application  has  been  made  fuffi- 
ciently  early,  to  dilcufs  a bubo  ; the  pain  and 
inflammation  gradually  fubfide,  and  the  gland  re- 
turns to  its  natural  fize  ; or,  if  it  fhould  continue 
a little  enlarged  for  fome  time,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens, it  is  without  pain  or  uneafinefs.  But  in 
this  method  of  curing  a bubo,  which  is  in  every 
refpedt  the  eafieft  and  fhorteft,  we  are  not  unfre- 
quently  difappointed.  Frequently  the  difeafe  is 
allowed  to  proceed  too  far  before  advice  be  taken; 
a,nd  ftill  oftener  after  taking  advice,  the  patient, 
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from  obftinacy  or  negligence,  fometimes  from 
neceffity,  does  not  purfue  the  means  necefla-ry 
to  enfure  fuccefs.  From  all  or  any  of  thefe 
caufes,  buboes  fometimes  proceed  to  Juppuration. 
Even  then,  we  fhould  not  be  in  too  great  hafte 
to  make  ufe  of  means  to  bring  them  forward. 
By  a proper  application  of  the  remedies  already 
pointed  out  for  difcuffing  a bubo,  this  may  fome- 
times be  accomplifhed  after  a partial  fuppuration 
has  taken  place. 

When  the  formation  of  matter  to  any  conflder- 
able  extent  has  taken  place  in  bubo,  which  will 
be  known  by  the  fluctuation,  and  efpecially  when 
the  fkin  becomes  inflamed  and  tender,  as  refolu- 
tion  in  this  fltuation  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  a 
warm  emollient  poultice  fhould  be  applied  to 
bring  it  forward,  and  to  thin  the  fkin.  At  the 
fame  time,  the*mercurial  inunction  ought  ftill  to 
be  continued,  with  a view  both  to  the  cure  of  the 
local  complaint,  and  likewife  to  the  fafety  of  the 
conftitution.  In  this  way,  lefs  mercury  will  af- 
terwards be  neceflary  to  heal  the  bubo  when  it 
does  break,  as  well  as  to  fecure  the  conflitution. 

It  has  long  been  a matter  of  difpute,  whether 
a bubo,  after  being  fully  fuppurated,  fhould  be 
opened  with  a lancet,  or  allowed  to  break  of  its 
own  accord.  There  feems  to  be  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  the  nature  of  a bubo,  more  than  of  any 
other  ablcefs,  that  fhould  determine  us  in  general 
to  adopt  the  one  mode  in  preference  to  the  other. 
The  choice  of  the  one  or  the  other,  mud  de- 
pend lolely  upon  the  particular  circumflances  of 
the  cafe.  When  a bubo  is  fmall  andfuperficial,  I be- 
lieve it  may  be  fafely  trufted  to  break  of  its  own 
accord.  Where  the  abfcefs  is  of  more  extent  and 
deeper  feated,  there  would  feem  to  be  more  rea- 
fon  for  laying  it  open.  Yet  even  here,  I believe, 
little  is  gained  by  the  practice.  For  though  the 
, abfcefs 
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abfcefs  may  be  opened  a conliderable  time  before 
it  would  have  broke  of  itfelf,  it  commonly  after- 
wards heals  more  flowly  in  proportion.  So  that  it 
is  only  when  the  ablcefs  is  already  fully  fuppu- 
rated,  and  from  the  thinnefs  of  the  Ikin  appears 
ready  to  break,  that  this  ought  to  be  done  ; and 
even  then,  rather  with  a view  to  enfure  a free  exit 
to  the  matter,  than  to  anticipate  the  period  of  its 

eruption.  . 

A bubo,  after  breaking  or  being  opened,  is  to 
be  confidered  on  the  footing  merely  of  any  other 
primary  venereal  fore,  and  mull  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  diredions  alieady  given  for  the 
management  of  chancre.  I he  mercurial  inunc- 
tion ought  Hill  to  be  continued,  with  a view  to  its 
local  effedt  on  the  fore,  as  well  as  its  general  ef- 
fect on  the  conllitution.  The  fore  may  be  drelfed 
with  common  cerate,  or,  what  is  perhaps  Hill  bet- 
ter, with  the  common  blue  mercurial  ointment  ; 
and  if  due  attention  be  at  the  fame  time  paid  to 
the  management  of  the  conllitution,  it  will  in  ge- 
neral heal  readily. 

But  this  progrefs,  as  was  already  remarked  in 
the  cafe  of  chancre,  is  fometimes  interrupted  by 
the  fore,  after  healing  to  a certain  extent,  beco- 
ming llationary  at  lalt.  This  will  fometimes  be  got 
the  better  of,  by  changing  the  nature  of  the 
dreffings  to  the  fore,  and  altering  the  patient’s 
mode  of  living.  Iniiead  of  mild  dreffings,  fti- 
rnulant  applications  often  anfwer  better  here. 
The  fore,  after  being  waffied  with  a folution  of 
corrolive  fublimate  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  or  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  according  to  the 
effedt,  may  be  drelfed  with  fome  common  bafilican, 
combined  with  a dram  or  a dram  and  a half  of 
red  precipitate  to  the  ounce.  A little  dry  lint 
often  makes  a very  good  dreffing  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fore  in  this  Hate  ; and  where  the 
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edges  have  become  hard  and  callous,  they  fhould 
be  touched  occafionally  with  cauftic.  Attention 
at  the  fame  time  fhould  be  given  to  the  patient’s 
general  health,  where,  this  has  already  fuffered 
from  a protradled  courfe  of  mercury.  He  fhould 
be  allowed  a little  moderate  exeicife,  with  the 
enj°>  ment  of  frefh  air.  His  diet  fhould  be  good  and 
nourifhing,  with  a few  glades  of  found  port  wine 
daily  ; and  where  the  flomach  will  admit,  one  or 
two  drams  of  the  bark  may  be  taken  every  fore- 
noon. By  combining  thus,  a due  attention  to 
the  general  health,  with  a judicious  local  manage- 
ment, we  in  general  have  it  in  our  power  to  ac- 
complifh  a cure  of  lores  of  this  description,  if  not 
accompanied  with  fome  other  difeafe  of  the  con- 
stitution. Of  this  I mean  to  treat  in  the  next  Sec- 
tion. 

OF  SOME  OF  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  BUBOES. 

Though  mercury  be  an  effe&ual  cure  for  bubo 
in  every  ftage  of  the  complaint,  fo  far  as  it  is 
ftridly  venereal;  yet  this  difeafe  is  not  unfre- 
quently  combined  with  other  difeafes  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  of  the  part  on  which  mercury  has  no 
effe<5t.  The  mofr  frequent  as  well  as  the  belt 
marked  inftance  of  this,  which  alone  I mean  to 
notice  here,  is  in  the  combination  of  bubo  with 
fcrophula.  This  fhows  itfelf,  I think,  in  two  dif- 
ferent Hates  of  bubo,  in  the  inflammatory  and 
in  the  ulcrated  ftate.  And,  firlt,  of  the  inflamma- 
tory. 

A Ample  venereal  bubo  feldom  continues  for  any 
length  of  time  of  the  fame  lize.  Where  mercury 
has  been  properly  applied  in  due  time,  and  in  Suffi- 
cient quantity,  the  Swelling  gradually  fubfides  till 
the  gland  be  reduced  to  nearly  its  natural  dimen- 
fions.  On  the  contrary,  where  this  has  been  too 
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long  delayed,  or  not  properly  applied,  the  gland 
commonly  foon  comes  forward  to  fuppuration. 
But  in  this  conjunction  of  bubo  with  icrophula, 
which  I am  now  fpeaking  of,  the  gland,  afte^  co- 
ming to  a certain  fize,  remains  ftationary.  Mer- 
cury and  other  topical  applications  have  no  effect 
in  difcuffing  it  ; nor  are  we  more  fuccefsful  in  our 
attempts  to  bring  it  to  a fuppuration.  _ 

As  this  complaint  frequently  occurs  in  patients 
who  have  never  had  any  other  fymptoms  of  fcro- 
phula,  it  is  often  productive  ol  great  uncertainty, 
as  well  as  uneafinefs,  both  to  the  furgeon  and  pa- 
tient. I believe,  however,  it  will  in  general  be 
found,  upon  a careful  inquiry,  that  fuck  patients 
are  either  defcended  of  fcrophulous  parents,  or 
haye  themfelves  the  marks  of  a fcrophulous  dilpo- 
fition  ; and  upon  this  principle  is  founded  our 


plan  of  treatment. 

Wherever  a bubo  has  refilled  a complete  mer- 
curial courfe  conducted  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended, and  difcutient  and  maturant  applications 
have  equally  failed  of  effeCt,  it  fhould  no  longer 
- be  confidered  as  venereal,  but  as  icrophulous. 
Mercury  therefore,  and  indeed  all  applications  to 
the  part,  whether  with  a view  to  difeufs  or  fuppu- 
rate  it,  fhould  be  laid  afide.  The  patient,  if  le- 
nding in  town,  fhould  be  fent  to  fome  healthy 
fituation  in  the  country,  where  he  may  at  the 
fame  time  enjoy  the  benefit  ol  fea-bathing.  This, 
with  plenty  of  exercife,  efpecially  on  horfeback, 
with  a good  nourifhing  diet,  and  a moderate  ufe 
of  wine,  will  often  fucceed  in  difcuffing  a bubo 
that  had  refilled  all  the  common  means.  I have 
known  one  inllance  in  particular,  where  a bubo 
of  this  kind,  after  refilling  nearly  two  years,  every 
other  means  that  could  be  thought  of,  yielded  at 
laft,  during  the  courfe  of  the  fecond  winter,  to 
fevere  exercife  on  horfeback,  particularly  in  fol- 
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lowing  the  hounds,  which  this  gentleman  did 
three  or  four  times  a- week,  for  a confiderable  part 
ol  the  winter.  ^ 

1 he  other  ftate  of  bubo,  already  taken  notice 
of  as  fometimes  conneaed  with  fcrophula,  is  the 
ulcerated.  A bubo  in  general,  that  has  been  al- 
lowed to  come  to  a full  maturation  before  being 
opened,  heals  readily,  merely  by  continuing  the 
mercurial  inundion  a little  longer,  and  keeping 
up  the  effeds  of  the  medicine  on  the  fyftem  for 
fome  time.  But  fometimes,  inftead  of  healing 
the  lore  becomes  flationary,  and  mercury,  though 
rubbed  in  fo  as  to  effed  the  fyftem  completely, 
has  no  farther  effed  upon  it.  At  other  times, 
inftead  of  continuing  ftationary,  it  becomes  worfe 
and  worfe;  and  though  the  fyftem  be  completely 
loaded  with  mercury,  the  fore  continues  to  fpread 
daily  ; or  if  it  heal  up  in  one  place,  breaks  out  in 
another,  prefenting  an  irregular  worm-eaten  ap- 
pearance. 

Sores  of  this  defcription  we  judge  to  be  no 
longer  venereal,  from  mercury  ceafing  to  have 
any  farther  effed  upon  them  ; at  the  fame  time 
that  we  are  inclined  to  think  them  fcrophulous, 
from  their  occurring  chiefly  under  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances  with  the  indurated  bubo  we  have 
juft  been  mentioning.  The  fame  plan  of  treat- 
ment is  therefore  to  be  followed.  Mercury  is  im- 
mediately to  be  laid  afide.  Country  air  and  exer- 
cife,  with  a nourifhing  diet  and  a moderate  ufe  of 
wine,  are  to  be  injoined.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
milk- diet  with  vegetables  has  accomplifhed  a 
cure  in  this  fituation.  In  fome  cafes,  the  tepid 
bath,  in  others  the  cold  bath,  have  been  found 
ufeful ; while  in  fome,  the  ufe  of  hemlock  inter- 
nally in  large  quantities,  with  a hemlock-poultice 
to  the  part,  have  fucceeded  after  every  other 
•neans  almoft  had  been  tried  in  vain.  When  the 
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frtrp  i-  accompanied  with  a copious  difcharge  of 
Lner  barks  have  been  found  ferviceable  ; 
and  where  it  is  attended  with  confiderable  pain, 
opiates  fhould  be  ufed  treely. 


OF  LOCAL  VENEREAL  COMPLAINTS  IN 
WOMEN. 


Chancres  and  buboes  in  women  correfpond  fo 
perfeaiy,  both  in  their  appearance  and  method  ot 
treatment,  with  the  fame  complaints  in  men,  tha 
I have  judged  it  unneceflary  to  allot  a ieparate 
fe&ion  for  their  confr deration.  The  only  real  dif- 
ference  between  thefe  complaints  in  men,  and 
the  fame  difeaies  in  women,  is  in  refpeCt  ot  their 
fituation. 

The  common  feat  of  chancre  in  women,  is  on 
the  Labia  Pudendi,  Nymphse,  Clitoris.  Some- 
times, though  more  rarely,  they  occur  on  the  Mons 
Veneris  or  Perinaeum.  Wherever  they  take  piace, 
they  require  nearly  the  fame  treatment  as  in  men; 
only  as  dreffings  are  with  difficulty  kept  applied 
in  the  former  lituations,  waflies  ought  frequently 
to  be  ufed,  as  folutions  of  corroiive  fublimate,  ot 
the  fame  {Length  as  before  recommended  for 
chancres  in  men  The  parts  affected  here,  too, 
being  more  Ample  in  their  ftru&ure  and  fun&ions 
than  thole  in  men,  chancres  in  women  are  not  fo 
often  complicated  with  other  diieafes,  and  there- 
fore in  general  more  eafily  managed. 
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Buboes  in  women  have  precifely  the  fame  an- 
pearance  as  m men.  They  are  ufually  feated  on 
the  round  ligament,  near  to  where  it  enters  the 
abdomen.  Sometimes  they  occur  near  the  exter- 

m theu  an£le  betwi*t  this  and  the 
thigh.  Whatever  be  their  fituation,  their  treat- 
ment is  fo  precifely  fimilar  to  thofe  in  men,  that  I 
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The  complaints  hitherto  defcribed,  chancre  and 
bubo,  are  always  primary  or  original  fy mptoms, 
produced  by  the  external  application  of  the  ve- 
nereal  poifon  to  the  part  affeded.  The  fymptoms 
which  we  are  now  to  defcribe,  are  always  fecan- 
dary,  depending  upou  a previous  difeafe  of  the 
conftitution.  TJie  firft,  though  in  their  progrefs 
they  become  general  or  conftitutional,  are  in  their 
origin  always  local  j the  laft,  though  in  their' 
progiels  tliey  appear  local,  are  in  their  origin  al- 
ways general. 

1 he  conftitutional  form  of  the  difeafe  is  com- 
monly pieceded  by  the  local.  For  the  moil  part 
the  difeafe  appears  firft;  in  the  form  of  chancres’ 
fometimes  in  that  of  buboes,  whence  the  fyftem 
comes  afterwards  to  be  contaminated  by  abforp- 
tion.  Sometimes,  however,  though  rarely,  the  dif- 
eale  appears  firft;  in  a conftitutional  form  without 
any  previous  local  complaints.  In  which  ever  of 
thefe  ways  the  difeafe  has  been  received,  it  com- 
monly proceeds  to  fhow  its  effeds  in  the  fame 
way  upon  the  fyftem.  Thefe  I lhall  now  confi- 
in  the  order  in  which  they  ufually  appear  £ 
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at  the  fame  time  it  mud  be  remarked,  that  in 
this  refpeCt  great  variety  occurs. 

Venereal  fores  in  the  throat , and  mouth. — If 
the  local  effefts  arifing  from  the  application  of 
the  venereal  matter  to  the  furface,  were,  as  ha* 
been  already  obferved,  various  in  different  indi- 
viduals, in  refpect  of  the  time  as  well  as  form  of 
their  appearance,  the  confiitutional  ones,  after  it 
has  entered,  are  at  lead  equally  fo  in  botn  relpeCts. 
In  particular  inflances,  thefe  have  appeared  in 
the  courfe  of  two  or  three  weeks  from  the  period 
of  infection,  while  in  others,  as  is  alleged,  they 
have  been  obferved  at  the  diftance  of  feveral 
years.  The  mod  frequent  period,  however,  is 
about  two  or  three  months  from  the  time  of  in- 
fection. 

But  if  they  vary  in  refpeCt  to  the  time  of  their 
appearance,  they  differ  at  lead  as  much  in  refped 
of  their  form.  Sometimes  the  difeafe  appears  fird  in 
the  form  of  venereal  blotches  on  the  lkin ; at  o- 
ther  times  its  fil'd  attacks  are  on  the  bones  or  pe- 
riodeum  ; while  ulcers  of  the  throat  are  more  ge- 
nerally the  fird  fymptoms  of  this  difeaie. 

Ulcers  occur  on  various  parts  of  the  throat,  as 
the  uvula,  the  velum  pendulum  palati ; mod 
frequently,  however,  they  are  feated  on  one  of 
the  amygdalae.  On  their  fil'd  appearance,  they 
are  ufually  fmall,  but  deep  for  their  fiz,e,  and  al- 
ways foul,  with  a didindtly  marked  margin.  As 
they  are  feldom  attended  with  much  pain,  and 
indeed  produce  but  little  inconvenience,  except 
a flight  uneafinefs  on  fwallowing,  they  are  often 
differed  to  remain  for  a confiderable  time,  without 
exciting  much  attention,  being  midaken  perhaps 
for  a common  fore  throat.  On  infpeCting  the 
parts,  however,  a fmall  foul  ulcer  is  commonly 
obferved  on  one  of  the  amygdalae.  Sometimes, 
as  was  remarked,  it  is  feated  on  the  uvula,  or  ve- 
lum 
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lum  pendulum  palati,  the  infide  of  the  mouth, 
or  on  the  tongue.  As  this  is  liable  to  be  con- 
founded with  fome  other  affections  of  theie  parts, 
I fhall  now  point  out  the  chief  means  of  diftinc- 
tion. 

i he  venereal  fore  throat  may  be  diftinguilhed 
from  the  common  inflammatory  fore  throat,  by 
the  hiftory  of  the  two  difeafes.  The  firft,  as’  has 
already  been  remarked,  commonly  fucceeds  fome 
local  venereal  affe&ion,  as  chancre  or  bubo, 
where  mercury  either  has  not  been  given  in  fuf- 
ficient  quantity,  or  continued  for  a due  length  of 
time  t the  laft,  without  being  preceded  by  any 
other  venereal  affeCtion,  is  ufually  the  immediate 
effect  of  expofure  to  cold,  and  often  accompanied 
with  other  fymptoms  of  catarrh.  The  appearances 
of  the  two  complaints  are  generally  very  diffe- 
rent. In  the  firft  ftage,  the  inflammatory  fore 
throat  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  venereal  by  the 
abfence  of  ulceration,  which  always  accompanies 
the  laft ; while  this  laft,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
without  that  general  inflammation  and  tumefac- 
tion of  the  parts  that  commonly  accompany  the 
former.  The  fecond  ftage  of  inflammatory  fore 
throat,  or  that  which  fupervenes  upon  fuppura- 
tion,  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  venereal,  by  the 
very  different  appearance  of  an  abfcefs,  with  a 
fmall  clean  opening,  arid  a confiderable  extent  of 
inflammation  and  rednefs,  from  a foul  venereal 
fore,  with  a well-defined  margin,  and  but  little 
general  inflammation  of  the  parts,  as  well  as  by  the 
previous  hiftory  of  the  cafe  ; an  abfcefs,  before 
it  comes  to  a fuppuration,  being  always  attended 
with  much  more  pain,  inflammation,  and  lwelling 
of  the  parts,  than  a venereal  ulcer  ever  is. 

The  putrid  fore  throat,  from  its  being  attended 
with  lefs  inflammation  and  fwelling  of  the  parts, 
and  from  ulceration  here  immediately  fuper- 
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veiling  upon  inflammation,  without  the  fosmation 
of  an  abfcefs,  might  be  liable  to  be  miftaken  for 
this  complaint.  But  befide  the  fymptoms  or  a 
putrid  fever,  which  in  general  ferve  fufhciently 
to  diftinguilh  this  difeafe  from  the  venereal,  the 
ulcerations  in  this  difeafe  are  commonly  nume- 
rous, extenfive,  and  fuperficial ; while  in  the  vene- 
real fore  throat,  there  is  commonly  but  one  final! 
deep  ulcer. 

’Venereal  fores,  inftead  of  occupying  one  or 
other  of  the  amygdalae,  as  ufually  happens,  fome- 
times  make  their  appearance  on  the  cheeks,  in- 
fide  of  the  tongue,  or  on  the  palate.  In  this  1a(t 
lituation  the  ulceration  commonly  fpreads  rapidly, 
and  from  the  bones  being  but  thinly  covered 
here  with  foft  parts,  foon  affed  them  with  caries. 
Indeed,  the  appearance  of  the  complaint  here 
feems  to  render"  it  probable,  that  the  bones  be- 
come fir  ft  injured,  and  the  foft  parts  only  in  a fe- 
condary  way.  The  ulceration  here  does  not  pro- 
ceed in  a flow  gradual  manner  from  the  furface  till 
it  reach  the  bone,  but  the  loft  parts  become  at 
once  inflamed  to  fome  extent,  and  then  drop  out 
in  patches,  as  it  were,  of  confiderable  fize. 

Venereal  fores  of  thefe  parts  have  been  mif- 
taken for  cancerous  affedions,  to  which,  it  mud 
be  allowed,  they  bear  a great  refemblance  ; 
but  they  may  in  general  be  diftinguifhed  from 
them  by  attention  to  their  hiftory,  and  by  their 
being  unattended  with  thofe  fevere  lancinating 
pains,  that  almoft  conftantly  accompany  cancer- 
ous affedions. 

Ulcerations  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  mercury, 
have  fometimes  been  miftaken  for  venereal  fores. 
Thefe,  however,  may  in  general  be  known  by 
their  occurring  chiefly  at  the  time  the  mercurial 
courle  is  at  its  height,  and  from  their  taking 
place  ufually  on  thole  parts  of  the  cheeks  and 
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tongue  which,  when  they  become  inflamed  and 
1 welled  from  mercury,  are  moft  expofed  to  be  in- 
jured  by  the  teeth.  Nor  have  the  fores,  in  this 
cafe,  the  foul,  deep  inflammatory  appearance  of 
venereal  ulcers. 

Venereal  fores  on  the  Nofe. — When  this  difeafe 
is  a owed  to  take  its  natural  courfe,  as  fometimes 
happens  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  it  com- 
monly, after  affeding  the  throat  for  fome  time 
proceeds  to  attack  the  nofe.  And  even  when 
mercury  has  been  exhibited  in  fufficient  quantity 
to  cure  the  affedion  of  the  throat,  yet  if  it  have 
not  been  continued  for  a fufficient  length  of  time 
afterwards  to  fecure  the  conflitution,  the  difeafe 
on  its  return,  ufually  appears  firft  on  the  nofe! 
inis  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  however,  though  fre- 
quent, is  not  invariable  ; as  it  fometimes,  on  its 
return,  re- appears  on  the  parts  before  affeded, 
while  in  other  inftances  it  returns  in  the  form  of 
blotches  on  the  Ikin,  or  in  nodes  and  fwellings  of 
the  bones,  periofteum,  &c. 

In  the  nofe,  the  difeafe  ufually  attacks  firft  the 
membrane  lining  the  infide  of  the  noflrils.  Per- 
haps the  bones  here,  too,  as  was  remarked  of  the 
palate,  are  the  parts  firft  affeded,  and  the  affec- 
tion of  the  membrane  only  fecondary ; at  leaft, 
fimilar  appearances  wouldfeem  to  warrant  a fimi- 
lar  conclufion.  At  any  rate,  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  nofe  is  firft  affeded  with  inflamma- 
tion and  fwelling.  The  patient  ufually  complains 
for  fome  time  of  a degree  of  fulnefs,  and  a ftop- 
page  of  the  noftril  affeded,  which,  on  infpedion, 
appears,  red  and  inflamed.  This  is  afterwards 
attended  with  confiderable  pain  at  fome  parti- 
cular part  of  the  noftril.  When  this  can  be  in- 
fpeded,  it  commonly  appears  covered  with  a dry 
fcurf  or  fcab,  which,  on  being  removed,  leaves 
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the  parts  beneath  ulcerated.  But  often  the 
affe&ion  takes  place  fo  high  in  the  noftril,  that 
the  part  cannot  be  brought  into  view.  I he 
difeafe,  however,  continuing  to  advance  the 
bones  foon  appear  carious.  The  difcharge, 
which  hitherto  was  moderate  in  quantity,  be- 
comes now  copious,  and  from  a whitifli  purulent 
appearance,  changes  to  a black  colour,  with  a 
highly  foetid  fmell.  Different  portions  of  bone 
begin  to  feparate,  and  come  away  with  the  mat- 
ter  ; and  the  difeafe  continuing  to  fpread,  the 
outfide  of  the  nofe  becomes  inflamed  and 
fwelled.  The  tears,  from  the  paffage  being 
inflamed  and  obftru&ed,  run  down  the  cheeks . 
and  the  fenfe  of  fmelling  becomes  more  or  lefs 
affeded.  In  this  fituation,  the  bone  forming  the 
partition  of  the  nofe  often  becomes  carious  and 
gives  way,  fo  that  the  nofe  falls  almoft  flat  upon 

the  face.  ' 

Sometimes,  however,  this  difeafe,  inftead  of 
attacking  the  upper  and  bony  part  of  the  ncfe, 
affefts  its  lower  cartilaginous  extremity.  In  this 
cafe,  the  difeafe  appears  fir  it  on  the  outfide  of  one 
of  the  cartilaginous  wings  of  the  nofe,  in  the 
form  of  a fmall  fcab  or  ulcer.  This,  as  it  continues 
to  fpread  gradually,  corrodes  the  parts  on  which 
it  is  feated,  afluming  much  the  appearance  of  a 
cancerous  fore.  So  that  both  the  alae,  or  wings  of 
the  nofe,  are  often  completely  deftroyed,  while 
the  upper  bony  portion  remains  perfectly  entire. 
The  very  different  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  in  this 
fituation,  from  what  it  takes  when  feated  on  the 
upper  and  bony  part  of  the  nofe,  feems  a farther 
confirmation  of  what  was  advanced  in  treating  of 
the  venereal  affe&ion  of  the  palate.  In  both  thefe 
lituations,  the  difeafe  advances  fo  rapidly,  that 
the  foft  parts  feem  to  flough  off.  as  it  were,  from 
the  difeafed  bones  beneath ; while  the  difeafe 
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ufually  advances  flowl y on  the  cartilaginous  part 
ot  the  nofe,  or  the  amygdalae,  in  the  form  of  a 
phagedenic  or  cancerous  fore,  gradually  corroding 
the  .oft  parts,  but  often  continuing  long  before 
any  of  the  bones  become  affedted.  ^ 

Venereal  fores,  when  feated  on  the  under  and 
nefhy  parts  of  the  nofe,  refembje  very  much  as 
was  already  remarked,  cancerous  affedtions  of  thefe 
parts.  Indeed,  they  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
them,  aim  oft  folely  by  a careful  attention  to  their 
hiftory,  or  by  obferving  the  effecfts  produced  on 
them  by  a courfe  of  mercury.  Cancerous  affec- 
tions, too,  are  commonly  attended  with  more  fe- 
vere  darting  pains,  than  almoft  ever  accompany 
Lm pie  venereal  fores. 

Venereal  blotches  on  the Jkin. — The  venereal  dif- 
eafe,  after  attacking  the  throat  and  nofe,  ufually 
makes  its  appearance  next  on  the  fkin,  in  the 
form  of  blotches,  ft  his  is  the  common  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe,  whether  it  have  been  fuffered  to  take 
its  natural  courfe,  or  where  this  may  have  been 
interrupted  by  the  ufe  of  mercury,  to  the  extent 
of  curing  the  local  fymptoms,  but  not  of  fecuring 
the  conftitution.  V enereal  blotches  appear  occa- 
fionally  on  every  part  of  the  body.  'Though  no 
external  part  be  exempted  from  their  attacks, 
yet  they  appear  moft  frequently,  or  moft  early  in 
the  diieafe,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  as  the 
breaft  and  arms,  and  afterwards  on  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. 

'Thefe  blotches  appear  often  at  firft  in  a fort  of 
mottled  fpots  up  and  down  the  body,  difappear- 
ing  in  fottie  places,  while  they  continue  or  in- 
creafe  in  others.  Often,  however,  they  appear 
under  a more  permanent  form,  like  diftindt  in- 
flamed patches,  of  the  fize  of  a fixpence  or  a 
ihilling.  ft  hefe  patches  appear  of  a dull  red  co- 
lour, not  fenfibly  elevated  above  the  furface, 
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with  the  fkin  Hill  entire.  A dingy  copper-coloured 
fcurf  gradually  forms  upon  each  of  thefe,  which, 
after  continuing  for  fome  time,  falls  off,  and  is 
fucceeded  by  another  of  the  fame  kind,  ineic 
fcurfs,  as  they  are  conllantly  renewed,  become 
gradually  thicker  and  thicker,  till  they  aflame 
the  appearance  of  a common  fcab,  which,  when 
it  falls  off,  leaves  the  parts  beneath  in  a flate  or 

ulceration.  1 

This  is  the  common  progrefs  of  a venerea* 
blotch,  from  its  firft  appearance  till  it  terminate 
in  an  open  ulcer.  But  fometimes  the  difeafe  ap- 
pears at  the  firft  like  lmall  flat  pimples,  which  flip- 
purate,  Icab,  and  then  run  together,  ti*I  they  form 
ulcers  of  various  extent,  dhe  difeale,  too,  in  at- 
tacking various  parts  of  the  body,  has  its  appear- 
ance fomewhat  varied  from  the  nature  ot  the  part 
on  which  it  is  feated. 

When  it  attacks  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and 
the  foies  of  the  feet,  a fcab  in  this  fituation  is  not 
formed,  owing  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  cuticle. 
This  therefore  feparates  in  fucceflive  layers,  till 
the  parts  beneath  at  laft  become  ulcerated. 

The  difeafe,  too,  fometimes  attacks  thofe  parts 
of  the  hands  and  feet  that  are  covered  by  the 
nails.  In  this  cafe  the  parts  beneath  the  nails 
become  firft  red  and  inflamed,  and,  after  the  dif- 
eafe has  continued  for  fome  time,  the  nail  at  laft; 
becomes  loofe,  and  then  feparates. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  arm-pits, 
betwixt  the  thighs,  between  the  nates,  or  about 
the  anus,  where  the  fkin,  from  the  contact  of  the 
oppofite  furface,  is  preferved  in  a more  thin  and 
moift  ftate,  the  eruptions  feldom  or  never  appear 
in  the  form  of  fcurfs  or  fcabs.  In  thefe  fituations 
the  fkin  is  commonly  elevated  into  a fort  of  vefi- 
cation,  which  at  laft  breaks  and  difcharges  a 
whitifh  purulent  matter. 
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Venereal  blotches  are  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  other  difeafes  of  the  fkin,  particularly  with 
herpetic  affedhons.  From  thefe  they  may  in  ge- 
neral  be  diftinguifhed  by  attention  to  the  hiftory 
of  the  cafe,  as  venereal  blotches  feldom  occur 
but  alter  fome  other  fymptom  of  this  difeafe,  whilft 
herpetic  eruptions  are  apt  to  recur  repeatedly  in 
the  fame  perfon.  The  appearances  alfo  of  the 
difeafes  are  generally  fomewhat  different. 
Venereal  blotches,  as  was  already  remarked,  com- 
mon y appear  at  firft  like  fo  many  dull  red,  or  mot- 
Tied  ipots,  not  perceptibly  elevated  above  the  fur- 
lace  ; whilft  herpetic  eruptions  almoft  conftantly 
make  their  appearance  in  the  form  of  little  diftind 
pimples,  which  afterwards  frequently  run  toge- 
ther into  clufters.  Venereal  blotches  are  likewife 
in  general  of  a more  uniform  figure  and  fize,  fel- 
dom exceeding  the  fize  of  a fhilling,  whilft  her- 
petic affedions  are  more  irregular  in  their  fize,  as 

well  as  appearance,  frequently  affliming  a circu- 
lar form. 


OF  VENEREAL  ULCERS. 


As  venereal  ulcers  are  a common  confequence 
of  the  complaint  juft:  now  treated  of,  I fhall  offer 
a few  obfervations  here  on  their  hiftory,  and  the 
means  of  diftinguifhing  them  from  other  difeafes 
with  which  they  are  liable  to  be  confounded.  In 
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rearing  of  chancres  and  buboes,  l have  already  had 
occafion  to  defcnbe  local  venereal  fores,  and 
fliall  therefore  take  no  farther  notice  of  them  here. 
It  is  only  the  conftitutional  venereal  ulcer,  or  that 
which  depends  upon  a general  contamination  of 
the  fyftem,  that  1 am  now  to  defcribe. 

This  fort  of  ulcer,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked, is  very  generally  preceded  by  the  ye- 
nerea]  blotch.  At  other  times,  inttead  of  being 
preceded  by  the  true  venereal  blotch,  it  iuc- 
ceeds  to  thofe  little  flat,  inflammatory  tumors, 
or  pimples,  formerly  defcribed  as  a variety  of  the 
venereal  blotch.  In  whichever  way  it  may  ori- 
ginate, the  fore  commonly  puts  on  one  uniform 
appearance,  except  in  to  far  as  it  may  be  modified, 
either  by  a diverfity  of  the  parts  on  which  it  is 
feated,  or  by  a connexion  with  feme  other  dileafe. 

Venereal  ulcers  occur  occafionally  on  almoft 
every  part  of  the  iurface.  I have  already  had 
occafion  to  defcribe  their  appearance  when  feated 
in  the  throat,  mouth,  or  nofe.  As  they  very 
ufually  fucceed  venereal  blotches,  they  appear 
like  thel’e  on  every  part  of  the  body.  They  may 
in  general  be  diftinguiflied  from  other  fores  by 
the  following  appearances  : They  are  always 

very  foul  and  ill  conditioned ; nor  does  any 
medicine,  except  mercury,  feem  to  produce  any 
change  on  their  appearance.  The  matter  difehar- 
ged  is  commonly  ot  a green  or  yellowilh  colour, 
with  a highly  foetid  lmell ; and  it  ufually  adheres  fo 
firmly,  that  it  cannot  be  leperated  from  the  furface 
of  the  fore.  Venereal  fores  are  feldom  either 
attended  with  much  pain  or  inflammation,  at  leafl: 
the  inflammation  is  uiually  confined,  in  a great 
mealure,  to  the  margin  of  the  fore,  giving  it  a 
diftinfl  circumfcribed  appearance.  The  edges  of 
the  fore  commonly  appear  retraced  and  uneven, 
often  hard  and  callous. 
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The  venereal  fore  varies  a good  deal  in  its  ap- 
pearance, from  the  nature  of  the  parts  on  which 
it  is  leated.  When  it  occurs  on  any  of  the  loft 
parts,  as  on  the  amygdalae,  or  glans  penis,  it 
ulually  rather  goes  deep,  than  extends  to  any 
conliderable  breadth,  presenting  to  us  a.deep  fore, 
with  a narrow  orifice.  On  the  contrary,  when 
feated  above  any  of  the  hard  thin  bones,  as  thofe 
of  the  palate  or  nofe,  it  lpreads  fo  rapidly  as  to 
give  reafon  to  imagine,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  that  the  bones  were  primarily  affected, 
and  the foft parts  onlyin.alecondary  way.  The  foft 
parts  in  this  lituation  feem  to  Hough  off  in  fpots 
or  patches,  as  it  were,  from  the  parts  beneath. 

An  exception,  however,  to  this  obfervation, 
feems  to  occur  in  thofe  fores  that  fucceed  to 
fuppurated  buboes.  Thefe,  efpecially  when  leated 
in  the  groin,  lpiead  fometimes  to  a great  extent, 
without  going  to  any  conliderable  depth.  In 
this  lituation,  little  fores,  after  breaking  out  here 
and  there  upon  the  found  Ikin,  often  run  toge- 
ther, fo  as  to  cover  a conliderable  extent  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  or  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh.  This  appearance  of  fore  I believe  to  be 
generally  owing  either  to  lome  general  difeafe  of 
the  conlfirution,  as  fcrophula  ; or  to  lome  acci- 
dental complaint,  as  debility. 

The  .above  obfervations  on  Venereal  Sores  ap- 
ply, in  general,  equally  to  the  local  and  conjlitu - 
tional  ulcer.  Indeed  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
thefe  two  affections,  the  local  and  the  eonftitu- 
tional  venereal  fore,  prelent  fo  entirely  the  fame 
appearance,  that  they  are  to  be  diltinguifhed 
from  one  another  only  by  the  different  feat 
of  the  difeafe  in  the  two  complaints,  or  by 
the  hiltory  of  the  cafe.  Local  venereal  fores  are 
commonly,  from  the  mode  in  which  the  infection 
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is  conveyed,  feated  on  the  private  parts  ; whilft 
contlitutional  fores  of  thefe  parts  very  feldom 
occur.  But  foraetimes  local  venereal  fores  appear 
on  the  lips,  as  in  children  ; or  on  the  nipples,  as 
in  nurfes,  &c.  The  nature  of  thefe,  however, 
may  in  general  be  determined  with  fufficient  ac- 
curacy, by  attending  to  the  hiltory  of  the  cafe, 
for  local  affedions  appear  only  either  on  the  part 
immediately  expofed  to  the  infection,  or  in  iome 
part  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Venereal  ulcers,  as  has  already  been  obferved, 
are  not  confined  to  the  foft  parts ; they  fre- 
quently affect  the  bones.  This  happens  in  two 
ways ; fometimes  the  bones  are  firft  affected, 
and  the  foft  parts  fuffer  only  in  a fecondary 
way  ; of  this  I fhall  treat  more  particularly  in 
the  next  fedion,  in  fpeaking  of  nodes,  and  other 
difeafes  of  the  bones.  But  the  bones  likewife 
often  fuffer  in  a fecondary  way,  from  the  de- 
llrudion  of  the  foft  parts  with  which  they  are 
covered.  Thefe  affedions  are  eafily  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  limple  venereal  ulcers  of  the  foft 
parts,  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  fungous  flefh, 
with  which  they  are  ufually  filled,  and  by  the 
carious  bone  being  felt  beneath  by  the  probe. 
They  are  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  limple  caries 
of  the  bones,  only  by  the  previous  hiftory,  or  by  the 
peculiar  appearance  of  the  ulceration  in  the  foft 
parts ; as  a caries  of  the  bones,  from  whatever 
caufe,  aflumes  nearly  the  fame  appearance. 
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OF  NODES  AND  OTHER  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE 
BONES  AND  PERIOSTEUM. 


I have  alieady  had  occafion  to  remark,  that 
the  bones,  as  well  as  the  periofteum,  frequently 
become  affeded  in  venereal  ulcers,  from  the  foft 
paits  which  cover  them  having  been  previoufly 
deftroyed.  This  iecondary  affection  of  thefe  parts 
was  taken  notice  of  in  the  laft  fedion,  as  a 
vaiiety  of  the  venereal  ulcer.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever. the  bones  and  periofteum,  inftead  of  beco- 
ming dileafed  in  this 'fecondary  way,  are  the  parts 
primarily  afleded.  This  primarj^  affedion  of 
thefe  parts,  then,  fliall  form  the  l'ubjed  of  the 
prefent  fedion. 

The  bones  and  periofteum  feem  to  be  affeded 
in  two  different  ways,  by  the  venereal  poifon. 
Sometimes  it  produces  a fimple  enlargement  and 
fwelling,  without  any  caries  of  the  bone.  In 
this  cafe,  one  or  more  circumicribed  tumors  are 
the  firft  fymptoms  of  the  complaint.  This  tumor  is 
at  fil'd  always  fmall,  feldom  exceeding  the  fize  of 
a (mall  bean,  and  perfedly  firm  and  incompref- 
fible.  On  its  firft  appearance,  and  for  fome  time 
afterwards,  it  commonly  produces  but  little  un- 
eafinefs  ; as  it  ipcreafes,  however,  gradually  in 
fize,  it  frequently,  by  diftending  the  periofteum, 
occafions  very  fevere  pain.  This  affedion,  which 
we  have  juft  deferibed,  conftitutes  the  true 
venereal  node.  The  bone,  though  enlarged,  is  not 
carious,  and  the  fkin  dill  remains  entire.  But 
it  does  not  long  continue  fo  where  the  difeafe 
is  allowed  to  proceed.  The  foft  parts  at  laft 
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inflame,  and  then  ulcerate;  and  this  ulceration 
of  the  foft  parts  is  ufually  accompanied  with  a 

caries  of  the  bones  beneath. 

The  other  affection  to  which  thefe  parts  are  liable, 
though  a good  deal  refembling  this  in  appearance, 
is  yet  of  a very  different  nature.  The  tumor  in  this 
cafe  has  nearly  the  fame  appearance  as  in  the 
former.  It  is  commonly  fmall  when  firft  per- 
ceived, and  increafes  gradually  to  the  fize  of  a 
large  bean.  It  is  feldom  attended  with  much  pain 
or  inflammation,  till  the  latter  ftages  of  the  com- 
plaint ; when,  upon  being  opened  by  an  incifion, 
or  fuffered  to  break  of  itfelf,  it  is  found  to  con- 
lift  of  a flight  effufion  of  a colourlefs  fluid,  be- 
tween the  periofteum  and  the  bone,  and  the  bone 
always  more  or  lefs  difeafed,  but  without  being 
enlarged. 

It  is  to  be  diflinguifhed  from  the  bony  tumor 
mentioned  before,  by  its  being  lefs  firm,  and 
more  compreffible,  and  by  the  fluctuation  of  a 
fluid,  being  perceptible  at  leaf!  in  the  latter  ftage 
of  the  complaint. 

Thefe  two  affections  occur  occafionally  on  almoft 
every  bone  of  the  body.  But  they  are  particular- 
ly frequent  on  fuch  bones  as  are  thinly  covered, 
as  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  the  flernum,  the 
tibia,  and  different  parts  of  the  radius  and  ulna. 
Sometimes,  too,  they  occur  on  the  thigh  bones, 
as  well  as  on  thofe  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

The  only  difeafe  which  thefe  are  in  much  dan- 
ger of  being  confounded  with,  are  the  different 
rheumatic  affeCtions  of  thefe  parts.  But  from  rheu- 
matifm  they  may  in  general  be  diflinguifhed  by 
the  following  marks  : Rheumatic  fw-ellings  com- 
monly occupy  the  joints, while  venerealaffeCtions  are 
almofl  confined  to  the  hardeft  and  firmeft  part  of 
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each  bone,  or  nearly  to  its  center.  Rheumatifm, 
too,  commonly  occupies  a coniiderable  part  of  the 
limb  or  joint  on  which  it  is  feated  ; while  the 
venereal  affedion  is  generally  limited  to  a iingle 
fmall  ipot,  where,  on  examination,  a fmail  cir- 
cumfcribed  tumor  is  ufually  found,  perfedly  dif- 
ferent from  that  foft  diffufed  fwelling  that  ufualiy 
accompanies  rheumatifm. 


\ 


OF  THE  CURE  OF  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

Under  whatever  form  this  difeafe  may  appear, 
whethei  local  or  c onflitutional , fo  far  as  it  is 
flridly  venereal,  mercury  proves  an  infallible 
fpecific.  It  is  only  when  this  difeale  is.conneded 
with  other  difeafes,  either  of  the  conflitution  or 
of  the  part,  that  we  are  difappointed  in  our  expec- 
tations from  the  ufe  of  mercury.  But  if  we  can 
iuccced,  by  medicine  or  otherwife,  in  removing 
thole  conflitutional  or  local  difeafes,  which  are  fu- 
peradded  to  the  venereal  dileafe,  mercury,  we 
find,  recovers  again  its  ufual  fpecific  power  over 
the  complaint.  This  has  already  been  obferved 
to  be  the  cafe  in  local  venereal  complaints  ; and 
it  is  equally  effedual  in  the  conflitutional  form  of 
the  dileafe.  Indeed,  if  there  be  any  difference  in 
relped  of  the  fpecific  power  of  mercury  over  the 
two  forms  of  this  difeale,  it  feems  lefs  decilive 
flill  with  regard  to  the  local  than  the  conflitutional 
form.  Sometimes  local  venereal  complaints,  as 
chancre,  for  example,  may  be  completely  cured 
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by  cauftic  or  ftrong  efcharotics  ; while  the  con- 
fUtutional  lues,  fo  far  as  we  hitherto  know,  can  be 
with  certainty  cured  only  by  mercury. 

In  treating  of  the  cure  of  local  venereal  com- 
plaints, ltook  occafion,  along  with  the  general  ad- 
minift  ration  of  mercury  to  fecure  the  conititution, 
to  recommend  the  local  application  of  it  to  t,  te 
parts  affected.  This  I did  with  a view  to  cure 
the  local  difeafe  as  foon  as  poflible,  by  bringing 
the  medicine  more  immediately  into  contact 
with  the  poii'on,  and  thus  to  prevent,  as  much 
as  we  can,  a general  contamination  of  the  lyf- 
tem  ; as  the  danger  of  a general  contamination 
of  the  fyltem  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
tinuance and  extent  of  the  local  difeale.  In  con- 
flitutional  lues,  it  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  lame 
reafon  no  longer  exifts.  Here  the  conititution 
is  already  contaminated,  and  the  particular  local 
effects  originate  only  in  a more  general  diteate  of 
the  whole.  I he  firft  objedt  of  our  care  heie, 
therefore,  is  the  general  or  primary  difeafe  ; afcer 
which  the  local  effects  or  J'ymptoms  next  demand 
our  attention.  This  diviiion  naturally  leads  me 
to  confider,  in  the  firft  place,  the  molt  proper 
method  of  exhibiting  mercury  for  the  cure  of  the 
general  difeafe,  and  then  to  take  notice  of  fuch 
peculiarities  as  occur  in  the  treatment  of  particu- 
lar local  complaints. 

Mercury  may  be  given  to  affedt  the  fyftem  in 
two  different  ways  ; it  may  either  be  given  inter- 
nally, fo  as  to  enter  by  the  abforbents  of  the  fto- 
rnach  and  inteftiues,  or  it  may  be  applied  exter- 
nally to  the  abforbents  of  the  furface.  For  exter- 
nal application,  too,  the  medicine  has  been  uled  in 
different  forms,  lbmetimes  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
and  at  other  times  in  the  form  of  an  ointment. 

As  mercury  was  at  fir  ft  introduced  for  the  cure 
pf  the  venereal  difeafe,  from  the  relemblance  of 
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this  complaint  to  fome  other  cutaneous  affedions 
tor  which  mercury  applied  externally  had  been 
round  a remedy,  we  find,  that  on  its  firft  intro- 
dudion  it  was  u(ed  only  in  the  form  of  external 
applications.  Thefe  were  either  fumigations  or  in- 
unctions.  Fumigation  was  in  uie  for  the  cure  of 
tins  defeale  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenrh  century,  or,  in  other  words,  in  a few  years 
alter  the  difeafe  firft  appeared,  or  at  leaft  was 
noticed  and  deicribed.  Fven  at  this  period,  how- 
ever, though  there  can  be  no  queftion  of  fumiga- 
tion having  frequently  fucceeded,  it  was  looked 
upon  both  as  a dangerous  and  uncertain  remedy. 

rom  the  arlenical  and  other  poifonous  fumes 
nnxed  with  the  mercury,  and  inhaled  by  the 
lungs,  the  moft  deleterious  effects  fometimes  en- 
fued.^  This  danger  was  afterwards  in  a great 
meafure  obviated,  by  ufing  only  the  milder  pre- 
parations or  purer  ores  of  this  mineral.  Still,  how- 
evei,  the  effects  ol  the  remedy,  either  from  its 
own  nature,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  was  admini- 
ftered,  were  not  found  permanent,  and  the  difeafe, 
notwithftanding  every  attention,  frequently  re- 
turned. F rom  this  caule,  fumigations,  though 
ftill  ufed  fometimes  with  a view  to  their  local 
efteds,  are  now  alrnoft  univerfally  laid  afide  when 
we  with  to  affed  the  conftitution. 

inundion,  which  was  one  of  the  firft  modes  of 
applying  mercury  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe,  is 
ftill  perhaps  the  fafeft  and  the  moft  effedual,  and 
combines  the  moft  advantages  with  the  feweft  in- 
conveniences. From  the  extent  of  the  furfaee 
to  which  we  can  apply  it  at  the  fame  time,  we 
can  in  this  way  throw  in  a greater  quantity  in  a 
given  time,  than  by  the  mouth,  at  the  fame  time 
that  we  run  lefs  rilk  of  injuring  the  ftomach  or 
bowels  by  the  medicine,  or  of  having  it  run  off 
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by  ftool.  Whenever,  therefore,  from  the  parti- 
cular lituation  of  the  patient,  or  the  Hate  ot  the 
difeafe,  we  wilh  to  charge  the  fyftem  with  mer- 
cury as  fpeedily  as  poffible,  or  when  the  inter- 
nal exhibition  of  mercury,  from  the  debilitated 
Hate  of  the  patient,  or  the  irritability  of  his  bowels, 
might  be  attended  with  fome  rilk,  in  all  theie 
iituations  the  method  by  inundion  is  greatly  pre- 
ferable. 

Another  lituation  of  the  fame  description  mutt 
not  be  omitted,  where  we  with  to  combine,  for 
initance,  the  local  effed  of  mercury  on  a par- 
ticular part,  with  its  general  effect  on  the  con- 
ftitution  ; for  example,  in  bubo.  Inundion  in  this 
lituation  has  the  advantage  of  ading  both  loc.illy 
and  conftitutionally  at  the  fame  time.  For  the 
rules  neceffary  to  be  obierved  in  the  management 
of  this  operation,  I refer  to  what  was  already  faid 
on  this  i'ubjed,  on  the  cure  of  bubo. 

The  advantages  of  the  method  by  inunction  are 
fo  important,  that  we  need  not  be  lurprifed  to 
find  it  fometimes  attended  with  inconveniences. , 
The  molt  confiderable  of  thefe,  in  general,  are 
the  trouble  and  nallinefs  of  the  operation  itfelf. 
The  f rid  ion  mull  be  continued  for  a confiderable 
length  of  time  every  day,  to  rub  in  the  proper 
quantity  of  the  ointment,  which  often  wearies  and 
fatigues  the  patient ; and  as  the  operation  is  not 
only  rather  difagreeble  of  itfelf,  but  even  leaves 
the  patient  in  a nafty  uncomfortable  Hate  after  it 
is  over,  (for  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  him  to  keep 
himfelf  quite  clean  and  comfortable  during  the 
inundion),  this  in  general  creates  an  averfion  to 
the  pradice.  Any  little  inconvenience  of  this 
kind, however, is  amply  compeniated  by  the  fuperior 
fafety,  as  well  as  expedition,  of  this  procefs ; 
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fo  that  it  ought  to  be  univerfally  pradifed,  when- 
ever it  fuits  the  fituation  of  the  patient. 

Patients  labouring  under  this  difeafe  are  fome- 
tnnes  in  circumftances,  however, where  the  employ- 
ment of  this  method  is  altogether  impracticable, 
or  might  be  attended  with  the  molt  unplealant 
confequences,  In  fuch  circumftances,  therefore, 
we  are  under  the  necellity  of  having  recourfe  to’ 
the  internal  exhibition  of  mercury.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  common  blue  pills  of  the  Edinburgh 
Difpenfary  are  perhaps  one  of  the  beft  prepara- 
tions. Of  thefe  one  may  be  given,  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  till  the  intended  efted  be  produced. 
When  they  affed  the  bowels,  as  is  ofen  the  cafe, 
eipeciaily  at  firif,  one  grain  of  opium  may  be  given 
along  with  each.  Keeping  the  body  warmly 
clothed,  and  taking  the  medicine  foon  after  meals, 
inftead  of  taking  it  on  an  empty  ftomach,  will 
pontribute  to  the  fame  efFed. 


OF  THE  CONTINUANCE  OF  A MERCURIAL  COURSE, 
AND  THE  QUANTITY  OF  THE  MEDICINE 
THAT  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN. 


The  length  of  time  during  which  a courfe  of  mercu- 
ry fhould  be  continued,  and  the  quantity  of  the  me- 
dicine to  be  adminiftered,  cannot  in  any  par- 
ticular inftance  be  determined  beforehand,  and 
muft  be  regulated  l'olely  by  the  effeds  produced 
on  the  difeafe.  In  general,  however,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  as  we  truft  chiefly  to  the  ope- 
ration of  mercury  on  the  fyftem  for  the  cure 
of  the  conftitutional  fymptoms  of  lues,  it  ought 
ufually  to  be  continued  for  a confiderable  time 
after  thefe  have  difappeared.  By  continuing  the 
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medicine  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  thofe  fymp- 
toms  of  the  difeafe  for  which  it  was  adminiltered 
have  been  entirely  removed,  we  may  in  general 
be  allured  of  the  fafety  of  the  conftitution. 

But  this  rule,  though  it  may  apply  with  toler- 
able accuracy  to  thofe  difeales  where  the  loft  parts 
only  are  concerned,  by  no  means  extends  to  al- 
fections  of  the  bones  and  periolleum.  Thefe  parts, 
as  they  enter  llowly  into  difeafe,  recover  alfo  (love- 
ly; and  caries,  and  other  affections  of  the  bones, 
often  remain  long  after  the  venereal  virus  which 
produced  them  has  been  entirely  eradicated.  The 
continuance,  therefore,  of  a mercurial  courie 
during  the  whole  pr beefs  of  the  exfoliation  ot  a 
bone,  (which  is  frequently  very  tedious),  would 
not  only  be  unneceffary,  but  even  hurtful;  as,  by 
weakening  the  fyftem  too  much,  it  would  retard 
the  very  operation  it  was  meant  to  promote  In 
this  lituation,  after  keeping  the  fyftem,  for  fix  or 
eight  weeks  perhaps,  (more  or  lefs  according  to 
the  particular  circumltances  of  the  cafe),  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  mercury,  we  then 
luffer  the  procefs  of  exfoliation  to  take  its  na- 
tural courie  ; and  if,  after  this  has  taken  place, 
the  fore  ihoul-d  refufe  to  heal,  or  Ihould  put  on  a 
venereal  appearance,  we  treat  it  like  any  other 
venereal  fore. 

The  quantity  of  mercury  neceffary  to  the  cure  of 
any  particular  venereal  complaint,  can  ftill  lefs, 
perhaps,  than  the  duration  of  a mercurial  courie, 
be  determined  beforehand.  This  will  depend 
not  only  on  the  very  different  efl'edt  produced  by 
the  lame  quantity  of  the  medicine  on  different 
eonftitutions,  and  even  on  the  fame  conftitution 
at  different  times,  but  likewife  on  the  more  or 
lets  complete  preparation  of  the  medicine  that  is 
uled.  Any  general  rule,  therefore,  with  regard 
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to  the  quantity,  mud  be  vague  and  uncertain  - 
it  mull  depend  always  on  the  effed  produced- 
and  that  again  will  vary  with  different  conftitu- 
tions,  or  ddlerent  preparations  of  the  medicine. 
It  may  oe  obferved,  however,  in  general,  that 
the  local  venereal  complaints  require  lefs  mercury 
than  the  conftitutional  forms  of  this  difeafe  ; and 
of  thele  la  It,  fuch  as  occur  earlielt  in  the  difeafe, 
as  ulcers  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  &c.  in  general 
require  lefs  than  thofe  that  occur  later  in  the 
dileale,  as  affedions  of  the  bones  and  periofteum. 

Tut  it  is  not  on  the  duration  of  a mercurial 
courfe , or  the  quantity  of  the  medicine  admi- 
nitlei ed.  that  the  cure  of  venereal  complaints 
altogether  depends.  A courfe  of  mercury  may 
be  continued  for  a Jufficient  length  of  time,  and 
much  of  the  medicine  may  be  given,  while  yet 
the  cure  ihall  remain  incomplete,  from  the 
iyftem  either  not  having  been  fufficiently  af- 
ieded  with  mercury,  or  from  that  effed  not 
having  been  continued  for  a fufficient  length  of 
time.  In  the  management,  Therefore,  of  a mer- 
curial courfe,  our  firft  objed  is  to  bring  the  fyftem 
completely  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  and 
then  to  keep  it  in  this  fituation  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  courfe.  For  this  purpofe,  mer- 
cury fliould  be  given  in  fmall  dofes  at  firft,  till 
once  we  have  in  fome  meafure  afcertained  the 
patient’s  capacity  for  bearing  the  medicine,  when 
It  ought  to  be  given  in  doles  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  this,  till  the  fyftem  be  completely  affed- 
ed.  Thus,  in  giving  the  common  blue  pill,  we 
‘begin  with  one  morning  and  evening  ; or,  in  ad- 
minftering  the  common  blue  mercurial  ointment, 
we  begin  with  half  a dram  or  twofcruples,  morning 
and  evening,  fo  as  to  rub  in  one  ounce  of  the 
ointment  in  the  firft  fix  or  feven  days ; after  con- 
tinuing 
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tinuing  this  courle  for  a week,  if  we  find  the 
patient  bears  the  medicine  well,  we  increafe  the 
quantity  one  third,  or  even  a half,  according  to 
circumftances  ; if  it  be  the  blue  pill,  we  give  one 
three  times  a-day  for  a while;  and  if  he  bear  that, 
then  four  times ; or  if  it  be  the  common  ointment, 
we  increafe  the  quantity,  flirt  to  a dram,  ora  dram 
and  a half,  and  if  he  bear  that  ealily,  then  to  two 
drams,  morning  and  evening.  This  courfe  mull 
be  continued  till  fome  degree  of  falivation,  or  at 
lead  conliderable  forenefs  and  inflammation  of 
the  mouth,  take  place.  When  this  riles  to 
any  confiderable  degree,  the  mercury  fliould  be 
difcontinued  for  a day  or  two,  till  it  begin  to  fub- 
lide,  and  fliould  then  be  renewed  in  fmaller  doles, 
fo  as  to  keep  the  fyflem  fully  loaded  during  the 
whole  cure.  In  this  way  a complete  cure  will  be 
foonefl  obtained,  and  with  the  fmallefl  quantity  of 
mercury. 

The  directions  fo  commonly  given  on  the  head 
of  Regimen  during  a mercurial  courfe,  1 believe 
to  be  in  general  fuperfluous,  and  often  hurtful. 
Mercury,  after  being  continued  for  fome  time, 
commonly  induces  fome  degree  of  heat  and  third:, 
with  other  fymptoms  of  increafed  a&ion  in  the 
vafcular  fyflem.  With  a view  to  moderate  this, 
low  living, or  abftinence  from  all  animal  food,  efpe- 
cially  during  the  beginning,  of  the  courfe  has  been 
commended.  Tolhow  the  fallacy  of  this  kindofrea- 
foning,  however,  1 prefume  it  will  be  fuflicient  to 
obferve,  that  thefe  febrile  fymptoms,  from  the  ufe 
of  mercury,  are  generally  moft  conlpicuous  in 
the  weak  and  debilitated,  while  they  are  either  al- 
together awanting,  or  lefs  obfervable.  in  fuch  as 
enjoy  ftrong  vigorous  health.  I am  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  any  attempt  to  lower  the  fyflem, 
with  a view  to  diminifh  the  aCtion  of  mercury 
upon  it,  has  commonly  a contrary  effeCt,  by  in- 
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creating  the  iritability ; and  therefore  that  the 
fame  regimen  that  conduces  to  the  moil  perfect 
ftate  of  health,  is  molt  favourable  to  the  adion  of 
mercury.  But  as  the  continuance  of  a mercurial 
courfe  for  any  great  length  of  time,  is  apt  to 
weaken  and  exhaufi  the  patient,  care  lhould  be 
taken  to  fupport  "him,  with  nourilhing  broths  and 
foups,  jellies,  &c.  A moderate  ul'e  of  bark  and 
wine,  m this  fituation,  is  likewife  peculiarly 
proper. 

. 0l^y  thing  that  requires  particular  atten- 
tion in  this  lefpedt,  is  the  article  ol  clothing;  mer- 
cui_> , cfpecially  when  taken  internally,  being  apt. 
to  pals  oh  by  (fool,  and  thus  to  lofe  its  general 
operation  on  the  fyftem.  In  this  fituation,  we 
obferve  the  fame  confent  between  the  veficls  of 
the  furface  and  thole  of  the  llomach,  that  is  fo 
confpicuous  in  many  other  infiances.  Thus,  what- 
ever determines  more  powerfully  to  the  furface, 
takes  off  from  the  internal  parts  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion, as  external  heat,  or  that  which  is  in-' 
ducecl  by  accumulating  the  heat  of  the  body  on 
the  furface  by  means~of  warm  clothing,  as  flan- 
nel or  woollen.  When  mercury,  therefore,  is  to  be 
taken  internally,  efpecially  in  cold  weather,  the 
patient  lhould  take  care  to  keep  himfelf  warm,  and 
particularly  to  wear  warm  clothing,  as  flannel 
or  woollen.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  that  he 
lhould  avoid  all  expofure  to  fevere  cold,  and 
particularly  to  dampnefs  or  moifture,  it  is  not  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  for  him  to  confine  himfelf  to 
his  chamber,  and  fiill  lefs  to  keep  his  apartment 
in  a high  degree  of  temparature.  Provided  he  be 
properly  clothed,  a patient  maybe  occafionally  abroad 
in  the  open  air  during  the  day  ; and,  at  any  rate, 
his  apartment  lhould  be  large  and  well  aired,  and 
not  kept  too  hot. 
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OF  THE  LOCAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL VENEREAL  COMPLAINTS. 

As  we  depend  in  general,  as  before  obferved, 
for  the  cure  of  conftitutional  venereal  complaints, 
on  the  proper  management  of  a mercurial  courfe, 
which  has,  we  hope,  been  fully  explained,  there  re- 
mains but  little  to  be  laid  on  their  local  treatment. 
I am  now  to  offer  a few  obfervations  on  this,  fo 
far  as  it  requires  any  particular  attention. 


OF  THE  LOCAL  TREATMEMT  OF  VENEREAL  ULCERS 
OF  THE  THROAT,  MOUTH,  AND  NOSE. 

Venereal  ulcers  of  thefe  parts  frequently 
fpread  with  great  rapidity,  deftroying  not  only 
the  foft  parts  where  they  appear,  but  likewife  the 
bones  above  which  they  are  feated.  As  a found 
Rate  of  thefe,  however,  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  if 
not  to  the  patient’s  existence,  at  lead  to  his  future 
comfort  and  happinefs,  their  treatment  demands 
our  utmoll  attention.  In  this  fituation,  then,  while- 
we  adminiiter  mercury  with  as  much  freedom  as 
the  patient’s  conllitution  will  admit,  for  the  radi- 
cal cure  of  the  diieafe,  we  at  the  fame  time  en- 
deavour to  retard  its  progrefs  by  applications  to 
the  parts  affecded.  With  this  view,  we  make  ufe 
ol  the  different  efcharotics  recommended  for  the 
cure  of  chancre,  when  the  difeafe  is  feated  ex- 
ternally, as  on  the  nofe ; and  when  the  internal 
parts,  as  the  mouth  and  throat,  are  affected,  we 
Lave  recotufe  to  the  ufe  ofcauftic.  This  may  be 
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applied  freely,  and  fliould  be  repeated  occafionally 
till  the  parts  put  on  a clean  and  healthy  appear- 
ance ; when  they  will  commonly  heal  with' 'cafe 
provided  a fuPmfent  quantity  of  mercury  has’ 
been  given,  to  cure  the  conftitutional  difeafe 
This  circumftance,  it  muft  be  obferved,  requires 
particular  attention  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  cure 
ot  conftitutional  affedions  have  been  haftened  by 
local  applications.  In  fuch  circumftances,  mercu- 
ry ought  to  be  continued  for  three  or  four  weeks 
after  the  venereal  iymptoms  have  entirely  difap- 
peared.  1 


OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  VENEREAL  BLOTCHES. 


Venereal  blotches,  except  when  they  are  al- 
lowed to  ulcerate,  fcarcely  require  any  particular 
local  tieatment.  As  they  commonly  appear  later 
m the  difeafe,  however,  than  the  Iymptoms  laft 
enumerated,  they  not  unfrequently  prove  more 
obftinate  in  their  removal.  When  the  ufual  pre- 
parations of  mercury,  as  the  common  blue  oint- 
ment or  pill,  have  failed  to  produce  this  effeft, 
the  corrofive  fublimate  has  in  fome  inftances  been 
found  to  fucceed.  The  beft  form  of  adminifteiing 
this  medicine,  is  dilfolved  in  a large  quantity  of 
fome  mucilaginous  fluid,  fo  as  to  dilute  and 
fheath  its  acrimony.  The  common  decodion 
anfwers  well  for  this  purpofe.  About  half  a grain 
of  the  medicine,  diflolved  in  a pound  of  the  decoc- 
tion, fliould  be  taken  daily  for  fome  time.  This 
may  afterwards,  if  the  patient  can  bear  it,  be 
increafed  to  one  grain  diflolved  in  two  pounds  of 
the  fluid,  to  be  taken  in  equal  quantities,  at  three 
or  four  drfferent  times,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty- 
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four  hours ; and  to  be  continued  for  one  month, 
at  lead,  after  the  venereal  fymptoms  have  difap- 
peared. 


OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  NODES,  AND  SWELLINGS 
OF  THE  BONES  AND  PERIOSTEUM. 


Affections  of  the  bones  and  periodeum 
being  ufually  one  of  the  lad  fymptoms  of  this  dif- 
eafe,  are  in  general  among  the  mod  difficult  of 
cure.  Lhefe  firmer  and  more  permanent  parts 
are  brought  but  dowly,  and  as  it  were  with 
difficulty,  to  confent  with  the  red  of  the  fydem, 
either  in  its  difeafe  or  recovery.  A well-regulated 
courfe  of  mercury,  continued  for  a great  length 
of  time,  is  ufualy  requiiite  in  this  fituation.  A- 
long  with  this,  much  attention  is  often  necedary 
to  the  local  treatment. 

The  venereal  node  or  fwelling  of  the  bone,  as 
well  as  that  tumor  which  is  found  by  an  effulion 
etween  the  periodeum  and  the  bone,  are  fre- 
quently attended  with  violent  pain  from  the 
didenlion  of  the  periodeum.  When  this  is  not 
relieved  by  the  exhibition  of  mercury,  art  incifion 
mull  be  made  through  that  membrane  down  to 
the  tone. 

This  operation  will,  in  general,  afford  effecdual 
lelief  tiom  the  pain,  and,  where  the  bone  is  not 
ipoiled,  will  commonly  be  all  that  is  requifite  ; 
where  the  bone  has  become  carious,  an  exfoliation 
mud  take  place,  which  is  to  be  conducted  accor- 
ding to  the  principles  laid  down  in  books  of  for- 
gery. 
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The  difeafes  peculiar  to  women  arife  chiefly 
from  their  monthly  evacuations,  pregnancy,  and 
child  birth.  Females  generally  begin  to  menftru- 
ate  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  leave  it  off  about 
fifty,  which  renders  thele  two  periods  the  molt 
critical  of  their  lives.  About  the  firfl  appearance 
of  this  difcharge,  the  conftitution  undergoes  a very 
confiderable  change,  generally  indeed  for  the  bet- 
ter, but  fometimes  for  the  worfe.  The  greateft 
care  is  now  neceflary,  as  the  future  health  and 
happinefs  of  the  female  depends,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  upon  her  conduct  at  this 'period.  If  a girl 
about  this  time  of  life  be  confined  to  the  houfe, 
kept  conftantly  fitting, and  neitherallowed  to  romp 
about,  nor  employed  in  fome  active  bufinefs,  which 
gives  exercife  to  the  whole  body,  fire  becomes 
weak,  relaxed,  and  puny  ; her  blood  not  being 
duly  prepared,  fhe  looks  pale  and  wan  ; her 
health,  fpirits,  and  vigour  decline,  and  file  finks 
i into  a valetudinary  for  life.  Such  is  the  fate  ofnum- 
bers  of  thofe  unhappy  females  who,  either  from 
the  indulgence  of  mothers,  or  their  own  narrow 
circumftances,  are,  at  this  critical  period  of  life, 
denied  the  benefit  of  exercife  and  free  air. 

A lazy  indolent  difpofition  proves  very  hurtful 
to  girls  at  this  period.  One  feldom  meets  with  com- 
plaints from  obilructions  amongft  the  more  active 
and  laborious  part  of  the  fex ; whereas  the  indo- 
lent and  lazy  are  feldom  free  from  them.  Thefe  are, 
in  a manner,  eat  up  by  the  chlorojis,  or  green  fick- 
nels,  and  other  difeafes  of  this  nature  We  would 
therefore  recommend  it  to  all  who  wifh  to  efcape 
thele  calamities,  to  avoid  indolence  and  inactivity, 
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as  their  greateft  enemies,  and  to  take  as  much  ex- 
ercife,  efpecially  in  the  open  air,  as  poffible. 

Another  thing  that  proves  very  hurtful  to  girls 
about  this  period  of  life,  is  unwholefome  food. 
Fond  of  all  manner  of  trafli,  they  often  eat  every 
out-of-the-way  thing  they  can  get,  till  their 
blood  and  humours  are  quite  vitiated.  Hence  en- 
fue  indijeftions,  want  of  appetite,  and  a whole 
train  of  evils.  If  the  fluids  be  not  duly  prepa- 
red, it  is  utterly  impoffible  that  the  fecretions 
Ihould  be  properly  performed : Accordingly, 

we  find  that  l'uch  girls  as  lead  an  indolent  life, 
and  eat  great  quantities  of  trafli,  are  not  only 
fubjedt  to  obftructions  of  the  menfes,  but  likewife 
to  glandular  obftrudtions  ; as  the  fcrophula  or 
king’s-evil,  &-c. 

A dull  difpofition  is  likewife  very  hurtful  to 
girls  at  this  period.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  fee  a 
fprightly  young  girl  who  does  not  enjoy  good 
health,  while  the  grave,  moping,  melancholy 
creature,  proves  the  very  prey  of  vapours  and  hy- 
fierics,  Youth  is  the  feafon  for  mirth  and  chear- 
fulnefs.  Let  it  therefore  be  indulged.  It  is 
an  abfolute  duty.  To  lay  in  a flock  of  health 
in  time  of  youth,  is  as  neceflary  a piece  of 
prudence,  as  to  make  provifion  againft  the  de- 
cays of  old  age.  While,  therefore,  wife  Nature 
prompts  the  happy  youth  to  join  in  fprightly 
amufements,  let  not  the  fevere  dictates  of  hoary 
age  forbid  the  ufeful  impulle,  nor  damp  with  l'e- 
rious  gloom  the  leafons  deflined  to  mirth  and  in- 
nocent feftivity. 

Another  thing  very  hurtful  to  females  about 
this  period  of  life  is  ftrait  clothes.  They  are  fond 
of  a fine  fliape,  and  foolifhly  imagine,  that  this 
can  be  acquired  by  ftrait  clothes.  Hence,  by 
lqueezing  their  ftomach  and  bowels,  they  hurt  the 
digeftion,  and  occafion  many  incurable  maladies. 
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Ihis  error  is  not  indeed  fo  common  as  it  has  been  ; 
but,  as  fafhions  change,  it  may  come  in  again  ; 
we  therefore,  think  it  not  improper  to  mention  it. 
I know  many  females  who,  to  this  day,  feel  the 
direful  effeds  of  that  wretched  cuftom  which  pre- 
vailed lome  time  ago,  of  fqueezing  every  girl  into 
as  fmall  a iize  in  the  middle  as  poffible.  Human 
invention  could  not  poflibly  have  devifed  a prac- 
tice more  deftrudive  to  health. 

After  a female  has  arrived  at  that  period  of  life 
when  the  vievfes  ufually  begin  to  flow,  and  they 
do  not  appear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  her  health 
and  fpirits  begin  to  decline,  we  would  advife,  in- 
ftead  of  (hutting  the  poor  girl  up  in  the  houfe, 
and  doling  her  with  (feel,  afafoetida,  and  other 
naufeous  drugs,  to  place  her  in  a fltuation  where 
lhe  can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free  air  and  agreeable 
company..  There  let  her  eat  wholefome  food, 
take  plenty  of  exercife  and  amufements,  and  we 
have  little  reafon  to  fear  but  Nature,  thus  afiilted, 
will  do  her  proper  work.  She  feldom  fails,  unlefs 
where  the  fault  is  on  our  tide. 

When  the  menfes  have  once  begun  to  flow,  the 
greateft  care  (hould  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  may  tend  to  obftrudt  them.  Females  ought 
to  be  exceedingly  careful  of  what  they  eat  or  drink 
at  the  time  they  are  out  of  order.  Every  thing 
that  is  cold,  or  apt  to  four  on  the  ftomach,  ought 
to  be  avoided ; as  fruit,  butter-milk,  and  fuch 
like.  Fifli,  and  all  kinds  of  food  that  are  hard  of 
digeftion,  are  alfo  to  be  avoided.  As  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  mention  every  thing  that  may  difagree 
with  individuals  at  this  time,  we  would  recommend 
it  to  every  female  to  be.  very  atentive  to  what 
difagrees  with  her  own  ftomach,  and  carefully  to 
avoid  it. 

Cold  is  extremely  hurtful  to  females  at  this 
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particular  period.  More  of  the  fex  date  their  dif- 
orders  from  colds,  caught  while  they  were  out  of 
order,  than  from  all  other  caufes.  This  ought 
furely  to  put  them  upon  their  guard,  and  to  make 
them  very  circumfpedt  in  their  conduct  at  fuch 
times.  A degree  of  cold  that  will  not  in  the  leaft 
hurt  them  at  another  time,  will,  at  this  period, 
be  fufficient  to  ruin  their  health  and  confiitution 
altogether. 

The  greateft  attention  ought  at  this  time  to  be 
paid  to  the  mind,  which  fhould  be  kept  as  eafy 
and  chearful  as  poffible.  Every  part  of  the  ani- 
mal oeconomy  is  influenced  by  the  pa  (lions,  but 
none  more  fo  than  this.  Anger,  fear,  grief,  and 
other  affe&ions  of  the  mind,  often  occafion  ob- 
ftrudions  of  the  menftrual  flux,  which  prove  ab- 
folutely  incurable. 

From  whatever  caufe  this  flux  is  obflrudted,  un- 
lefs  the  female  be  pregnant,  proper  means  fhould 
be  ufed  to  reftore  it.  For  this  purpofe  we  would 
recommend  plenty  of  exercife,  in  a dry,  open, 
and  rather  cool  air ; wholefome  diet,  and,  if  the 
body  be  weak  and  languid,  generous  liquors ; alio 
chearful  company,  and  all  manner  of  amufements. 
If  thefe  fail,  the  following  medicines  may  be  tried. 

If  the  obilrudions  proceed  from  a weak  relax- 
ed (late  of  the  folids,  fuch  medicines  as  tend  to 
promote  digeftion,  to  brace  the  folids,  and  affift 
the  body  in  preparing  good  blood,  ought  to  be 
ufed.  The  principal  of  thefe  arc  iron,  the  Jefuits 
bark,  and  other  bitter  and  aftringent  medicines, 
tilings  of  iron  may  be  intufed  in  wine  or  ale,  two 
ounces  to  an  Englifh  quart,  and  after  it  has  flood 
in  a warm  place  twenty-four  hours,  it  may  be 
ftrained,  and  a fmall  cupful  drank  three  or  four 
times  a-day ; or  they  may  be  reduced  to  a fine 
powder,  and  taken  in  the  dofe  of  half  a dram, 
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mixed  with  a little  honey  or  treacle,  three  or  foui- 
times  a- day.  The  bark  and  other  bitters  may 
either  be  taken  in  fubftance  or  infufion,  as  is  molt 
agreeble  to  the  patient. 

When  obftrudions  proceed  from  a vifcid  date 
of  the  blood,  and  the  patient  is  of  a grofs  full  ha- 
bit, evacuations,  and  fuch  medicines  as  attenuate 
the  humours,  are  necelfary.  The  patient,  in  this 
cafe,  ought  to  be  bled,  to  bathe  her  feet  frequent- 
ly in  warm  water,  to  take  now  and  then  a dofe  of 
cooling  phyfic,  and  to  live  upon  a fpare  thin  diet. 
Her  drink  fhould  be  whey,  water,  or  fmall  beer, 
and  lire  ought  to  take  plenty  of  exercife. 

When  obftrudions  proceed  from  affedions  of 
the  mind,  every  method  fhould  be  taken  to  amufe 
and  divert  the  patient.  And  that  fhe  may  the 
more  readily  forget  the  caufe  of  her  afflidion,  the 
ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  removed  fiom  the  place 
where  it  happened.  A change  of  place,  by 
prefenting  the  mind  with  a variety  of  new  objeds, 
has  often  a very  happy  influence  in  relieving  it 
from  the  deepeft  diftrefs.  A foothing,  kind,  and 
affable  behaviour,  to  perl'ons  in  this  duration,  is  alfo 
of  the  laft  importance.  This  would  often  prevent 
the  fatal  confequences  which  proceed  from  a harjh 
treatment  of  females,  who  are  fo  unfortunate  as 
to  be  crofted  in  their  inclinations,  or  who  meet 
with  difappointments  in  love,  &c. 

Though  many  difeaies  proceed  from  obftrudion, 
it  is  not  always  to  be  confldered  as  the  caufe, 
but  often  as  the  effed  of  other  maladies.  When 
that  is  the  cafe,  inftead  of  giving  medicines  to  force 
down  the  menfes,  which  might  be  dangerous,  we 
ought,  by  all  means  to  endeavour  to  reftore  the 
patient’s  health  and  ftrength.  When  that  is  effed- 
ed,  the  other  will  return  of  courle. 

But  the  menftrual  flux  may  be  too  great,  as  well  as 
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too  final!.  When  that  is  the  cale,  the  patient 
becomes  weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and 
digeition  are  bad,  and  cedematous  fwellings  of  the 
feet  dropfies  and  confumptions,  often  entue.  l his 
frequently  happens  to  women  about  the  age  of  lot- 
tyXe  orfifty^and  is  very  difficult  to  cute.  It  may 
proceed  from  a fedentary  life  ; a.  full  diet,  conint- 
hi a-  chiefly  of  falted,  high  feaioned,  or  acrid  lood 
the  exceffive  ufe  of  fpiritous  liquors  ; too  much 
exercife  ; violent  paffions  of  the  mind, 

To  reftrain  this  flux,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
kept  quiet  and  eafy  both  in  body  and  mind  It 
it  be  very  violent,  Are  ought  to  lie  in  bed  with  her 
head  low  ; to  live  upon  a cool  and  flender  diet.,  as 
eal  or  chicken-broths,  with  bread;  and  to  drink 
decodions  of  nettle-roots,  or  the  greater  comlrey. 
If  thefe  be  not  fufficient  to  flop  the  flux,  ltiongei 
aftringents  maybe  ufed,  as  alum,  dragons  blood^c. 
As  much  powdered  alum  as  will  lie  on  a fix  pence 
may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  red  wine  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  or  oftener  if  the  patient’s  ftomach  can  bear 
it.  Such  as  cannot  take  alum  in  iubftance  may 
ufe  the  alum- whey.  Females  who  have  fiequent 
returns  of  this  complaint,  ought  to  ufe  the  Jemits 
bark  for  a conflderable  time.  Half  a dram  ot  bark 
may  be  mixed  in  a glafs  of  red  wine  three  or  tour 
times  a-day,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  common  water, 
and  fharpened  with  Ipirits  ot  vitiiol 

But  the  uterine  flux  may  oftend  in  quality  as 
well  as  in  quantity.  What  is  ufually  called  the 
jluor  albur,  or  whites,  is  a very  common  dileafe, 
and  proves  extremely  hurtful  to  delicate  women. 
This  difcharge  is  not  always  white,  but  lometimes 
pale  ; yellow,  gieen,  or  ot  a blackifli  colour;  tome- 
times  it  is  (harp  and  corrolive ; lometimes  loul 
and  foetid, &c.  It  is  attended  wTith  a pale  complet- 
ion, pain  in  the  fpine  of  the  back,  lots  of  appetite, 
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fuelling  of  the  feet,  &c.  It  generally  proceeds 
from  a relaxed  and  debilitated  Hate  of  the  body 
anfing  from  indolence,  the  exceffive  ufe  of  tea’ 
cottee,  or  other  weak  and  watery  diet 

.To  remove  this  dileafe,  the  patient'  mil  take 
as  much  exercife  as  flie  can  bear  without  fatigue. 
Her  food  mud  be  folid  and  nourifhing,  but  of  eafy 
digeftion  ; and  her  drink  pretty  generous,  as  red 
port  or  claret  wine.  Thefe  may  be  drank  pure, 
01  mixed  with  water,  as  the  patient  inclines.  Tea 
and  coflee  are  to  be  avoided.  I have  often 
known  itrong  broths  have  an  exceeding  good  ef- 
fed  in  this  caie.  The  patient  ought  not  to  lie 
too  long  a-bed.  When  medicine  is  wanted  we 
know  none  preferable  to  the  Jefuits  bark,  which, 
in  this  cafe,  ought  always  to  be  taken  in  fubftance. 

lat  heiiod  of  life  at  which  the  menfes  ceafe  to 
flow,  is  likewife  very  critical  to  the  lex.  The  ftop- 
page  of  any  cuftomary  evacuation,  however  fmall, 
is  lufhcient  to  diforder  the  whole  frame,  and  often 
to  deftroy  life  itfelf.  Hence  it  comes  to  pals 
that  lo  many  women  either  fall  into  chronic  dif- 
orders,  or  die  about  this  time  : Such  of  them, 

however,  as  furvive  it,  without  contrading  any 
chronic  dileafe,  olten  become  more  healthy  and 
haidy  than  they  were  belore,  and  enjoy  flrength 
and  vigour  to  a very  great  age. 

If  the  menfes  ceafe  all  of  a ludden,  in  women  of 
a lull  habit,  they  ought  to  abate  fomewhat  of 
their  ulual  quantity  ol  food,  efpecially  of  the  more 
nourifhing  kind,  as  flefli,  eggs,  &c.  They  ought 
likewife  to  take  plenty  of  exercife,  and  to  keep 
the  belly  open.  This  may  be  done  by  taking, 
once  or  twice  a-week,  a little  rhubarb,  or  an  in- 
fulion  of  hiera-picra  in  wine  or  brandy. 

It  often  happens  that  women  of  a grofs  habit, 
at  this  period  of  life,  have  ulcerous  fores  break 
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out  about  their  ancles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Such  ulcers  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
critical,  and  Ihould  either  be  fuffered  to  continue 
open,  or  artificial  drains  fhould  be  opened  in  their 
head.  Women  who  will  needs  have  fuch  fores 
dried  up,  are  often  loon  after  feized  with  acute 
or  chronic  difeafes,  of  which  they  die. 

Perl’ons  of  either  fex  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in 
drying  up  fores  which  break  out  towards  the  de- 
cline of  life.  We  would  lay  it  down  as  a rule, 
wherever  fuch  fores  appear,  that  before  ahy  at- 
tempts be  made  to  heal  them,  an  iffue  or  feton 
fhould  be  fet  in  fome  part  of  the  body.  Few  things 
bid  fairer  for  pieferving  health,  or  prolonging  life, 
efpecially  in  perfons  who  live  full,  than  an  iflue, 
or  fome  other  drain,  conftantly  kept  open  in  the 
decline  of  life.  This  is  imitating  Nature,  who 
often,  at  this  period,  endeavours  to  relieve  herfelf 
by  a fiftula,  the  hoemorrhoidal  flux,  &.c. 


OF  PREGNANCY. 


Pregnancy  is  not  a difeafe  ; but  as  it  fubjeds 
women  to  leveral  ailments,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  point  out  the  methods  of  preventing  or 
relieving  them. 

Pregnant  women  are  often  afflicted  with  the 
heart-burn.  1 he  method  of  treating  this  com- 
plaint has  already  been  pointed  out.  They  are 
likewile,  in  the  more  early  periods  of  pregnancy, 
often  haralfed  with  ficknefs  and  vomiting,  e-  > 
fpecially  in  the  morning.  Thefe  complaints  may 
generally  be  relieved  by  carefully  obferving  the 
diredions  already  given  on  this  fubjed.  " The 
head-ach  and  tooth-ach  are  alfo  very  troublefome 
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fymptbms  of  pregnancy.  The  former  may  gene- 
rally be  removed  b}  keeping  the  belly  gently  open, 
by  the  ufe  of  prunes,  figs,  roalted  apples,  and 
fuch  like.  When  the  pain  is  very  violent,  bleed- 
ing may  be  neceflary.  For  the  treatment  of  the 
latter,  we  mud  refer  the  reader  to  what  was  be- 
fore laid  on  that  article. 

Every  pregnant  woman  is  more  or  lefs  in  dan- 
ger of  abortion.  This  fhould  be  guarded  againlt 
with  the  greateft  care,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the 
conftitution,  but  renders  the  woman  liable  to  the 
fame  misfortune  afterwards.  Abortion  may  hap- 
pen at  any  period  of  pregnancy,  but  it  is  moll 
common  in  the  fecond  or  third  month.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  happens  in  the  fourth  or  fifth.  If  it 
happen  within  the  fir  It  month,  it  is  ufually  called 
a falfe  conception  ; if  after  the  feventh  month, 
the  child  may  be  often  kept  alive  by  proper  care. 

The  common  caufes  of  abortion  are,  the  death 
of  the  child;  weaknefs  or  relaxation  of  the  mother; 
great  evacutions,  violent  motion,  railing  great 
weights,  reaching  too  high,  vomiting,  coughing, 
convullion-fits  ; Itrokes  on  the  belly,  falls,  fevers, 
difagreeble  fmells,  excefs  of  blood,  indolence, 
high  living,  or  the  contrary,  violent  paffions  or 
affedions  of  the  mind,  as  fear,  grief,  &c. 

The  figns  of  approaching  abortion  are,  a pain 
in  the  loins,  or  about  the  bottom  of  the  belly  ; a 
dull  heavy  pain  in  the  infide  of  the  thighs,  a llight 
degree  of  coldnels  or  fliivering,  ficknefs,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart;  the  breads  become  flat  and  foft, 
the  belly  falls,  and  there  is  a difcharge  of  blood 
or  watery  humours  from  the  womb. 

To  prevent  abortion,  we  would  advife  women 
of  a weak  or  relaxed  habit  to  ufe  folid  food,  avoid- 
ing great  quantities  of  tea,  and  other  weak  and 
watery  liquors  : to  rife  eaily,  and  go  foon  to  bed, 
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to  fhun  damp  houfes,  to  take  frequent  excerciie 
in  the  open  air,  but  to  avoid  fatigue  ; and  never 
to  go  abroad  in  damp  foggy  weather,  if  they  can 
fhun  it.  Women  of  a full  habit  ought  to  ufe  a 
fpare  diet,  avoiding  ftrong  liquors,  and  every 
thing  that  may  tend  to  heat  the  body,  or  increafe 
the  quantity  of  blood.  Their  diet  fhould  be  of  an 
opening  nature,  confiding  principally  of  vegetable 
fubftances.  Every  woman  with  child  ought  to  be 
kept  chearful  and  eafy  in  her  mindi  All  violent 
paffions  hurt  the  foetus,  and  endanger  an  abor- 
tion. 

When  any  figns  of  abortion  appear,  the  woman 
ought  to  be  laid  in  bed  on  a mattrefs,  witlfcher 
head  low.  She  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  and  her 
mind  foothed  and  comforted.  She  ought  not  to 
be  kept  too  warm,  nor  to  take  any  thing  of  a 
heating  nature.  Her  food  fhould  confifl  of  broths, 
rice  and  milk,  jellies,  or  gruels  with  a very  little 
wine  in  them. 

If  flie  be  able  to  bear  it,  fhe  fhould  lofe  at  lead 
half  a pound  of  blood  from  the  arm.  Pier  drink 
ought  to  be  barley-water  fharpened  with  cream 
of  tartar;  or  fhe  may  take  half  a dram  of  powder- 
ed nitre,  in  a cup  of  water-gruel,  every  five  or 
fix  hours.  If  the  woman  be  feixed  with  a violent 
loofenefs,  lire  ought  to  drink  the  decodion  of  cal- 
cined hartfhorn  prepared.  If  lhe  be  affeded  with 
vomiting, Pet  her  take  frequently  one  of  the  faline 
draughts  before  recommended. 

Sanguine  robufl  women,  who  are  liable  to  mif- 
carry  at  a certain  time  of  pregnancy,  ought  always 
to  be  bled  a few  days  before  that  period  arrives. 
By  this  means,  and  obferving  the  regimen  above 
prefcribed,  they  may  often  efcape  that  misfortune. 

Though  we  recommend  due  care  for  preventing 
abortion,  we  would  not  be  underflood  as  reflrain- 
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ing  pregnant  women  from  their  ufual  exerciles. 
ihis  would  generally  operate  the  quite  contrary 
way.  Want  of  excercife  not  only  relaxes  the  body, 
but  induces  a plethora,  or  too  great  a l'ulnefs  of 
the  vefiels,  which  are  the  two  principal  caufes  of 
abortion. 


OF  CHILD-BIRTH. 

Many  difeafes  proceed  from  the  want  of  due 
car^in  child-bed.  The  more  hardy  part  of  the 
lex  are  apt  to  defpife  the  necelTary  precautions 
after  delivery.  They  think,  when  the  labour- 
pains  are  ended,  the  danger  is  over ; but  in  truth 
it  may  only  then  be  laid  to  be  begun.  Nature, 
if  left  to  herfelf,  will  feldom  fail  to  expel  the  foe- 
tus ; but  proper  care  and  management  are  cer- 
tainly necelTary  for  the  recovery  of  the  mother. 
No  doubt,  mifchief  may  be  done  by  too  much  as 
well  as  by  too  little  care.  Hence  it  is,  that  fe- 
males who  have  the  greated  number  of  attend- 
ants in  child-bed,  generally  recover  word.  But 
this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  date  of  child- bed.  Ex- 
cedive  care  always  defeats  its  own  intention, 
and  is  generally  more  dangerous  than  none  at 
all. 

During  adtual  labour,  nothing  of  a heating 
nature  mud  be  given.  The  woman  may  now 
and  then  take  a little  panada-,  and  her  drink 
ought  to  be  toad  and' water,  or  thin  groat-gruel. 
Spirits,  wines,  cordial  waters,  and  other  things, 
which  are  given  with  a view  to  (Lengthen  the 
mother,  and  promote  the  birth,  for  the  mod  part 
tend  only  toincreafe  the  fever,  indame  the  womb 
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and  retard  the  labour.  Befides,  they  endanger 
the  woman  afterwards,  as  they  often  occasion  vio- 
lent  and  mortal  haemorrhages,  or  predifpoie  her 
to  eruptive  and  other  fevers.  _ 

When  the  labour  proves  tedious  and  difficult, 
to  prevent  inflammations,  it  would  be  proper  to 
bleed,  an  emollient  clylter  ought  likewife  fre- 
quently to  be  adminiflered  ; and  the  patient 
lhould  fit  over  the  lteams  ot  warm  water.  The 
paflage  ought  to  be  gently  rubbed  with  a little  foft 
pomatum  or  frelh  butter,  and  cloths  wrung  out 
of  warm  water  applied  over  the  belly.  It  nature 
feem  to  fink,  and  the  woman  be  greatly  ex- 
haufted  with  fatigue,  a draught  of  generous  wine, 
or  fome  other  cordial,  may  be  given,  but  not  other- 
wife.  Thefe  directions  are  fufficient  in  natural 
labours,  and  in  all  preternatural  cafes,  a tkilful 
furgeon,  or  man -midwife,  ought  to  be  called  as 
foon  as  poffible. 

We  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  that  ridiculous 
cuflom,  which  Hill  prevails  in  fome  country-places, 
of  colleding  a number  of  women  together  upon 
fuch  occafions.  Thefe,  inflead  of  being  ufeful, 
ferve  only  to  crowd  the  houfe,  and  obftruct  the 
neceflary  attendants.  Befides,  they  hurt  the  pa- 
tient with  their  noife ; and  often,  by  their  un- 
timely and  impertinent  advice,  do  much  mifchief. 

After  delivery,  the  woman  ought  to  be  kept  as 
quiet  and  eafy  as  poffible.  Her  food  fhould  be 
light  and  thin,  as  gruel,  panada,  &c.  and  her 
drink  weak  and  diluting.  To  this  rule,  however, 
there  are  fome  exceptions.  I have  known  feve- 
ral  hyfteric  women,  whofe  fpirits  could  not  be 
fupported  in  child-bed  without  folid  food  and  ge- 
nerous liquors  ; to  fuch  a glafs  of  wine  and  a bit 
of  chicken  mud  be  allowed. 

Sometimes  an  exceffive  haemorrhage,  or  flood- 
ing,' 
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mg.  happens  after  delivery.  In  this  cafe,  the  pa- 
tient thould  be  laid  with  her  head  low,  have  liga- 
tures applied  above  her  knees  and  elbows,  and°be 
in  all  refpedts  treated  as  for  an  excellive  flux  of 
the  menfes.  It  the  flooding  prove  violent,  linen 
cloths,  which  have  been  wrung  out  of  a mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  fliould 
be  applied  to  the  belly,  the  loins,  and  the  thighs  : 
Thefe  mull  be  changed  as  they  grow  dry  ; °and 
may  be  difcontinued  as  loon  as  the  hooding 
abates. 

If  there  be  violent  pains  after  delivery,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  diluting 
liquors,  as  tea  with  a little  faffron  ; or  an  infufion 
of  camomile- flowers;  and  to  take  fmali  broths, 
with  carroway-feeds  or  a bit  of  orange-peel  in 
them  : an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds  may 
likewife  be  frequently  taken  in  a cup  of  any  of 
the  above  liquors ; and  if  the  patient  be  rettlefs, 
a fpoonful  of  the  fyrup  of  poppies  may  now  and 
then  be  mixed  with  a cup  of  her  drink.  If 
flie  be  hot  or  feverilh,  one  of  the  following  pow- 
ders may  be  taken  in  a cup  of  her  ufual  drink, 
every  five  or  fix  hours.  Take  of  crabs-claws-  pre- 
pared half  an  ounce,  purified  nitre  two  drams, 
faffron  powdered  half  a dram,  rub  them  together 
in  a mortar,  and  divide  the  whole  into  eight  or 
nine  dofes.  When  the  patient  is  low  fpirited,  or 
troubled  with  hylterical  complaints,  fhe  ought  to 
take  frequently  twelve  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  tinc- 
dure  of  afafoetida  in  a cup  of  penny- royal  tea. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  a dangerous, 
and  not  unfrequent  difeafe  after  delivery.  It  is 
known  by  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
which  are  greatly  increafed  upon  touching;  by 
the  tenfion  or  tightnefs  of  the  parts ; great  weak- 
nefs ; change  of  countenance  ; a conilant  fever, 
with  a weak  and  hard  pulfe  ; a flight  delirium  or 
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raving;  fometimes  inceflant  vomiting ; a hiccup; 
a difcharge  of  reddifh  {linking  fliarp  water  from 
the  womb ; an  inclination  to  go  to  itool ; a heat, 
and  fometimes  total  fuppreffion  of  urine. 

This  mull  be  treated  like  other  inflammatory 
diforders,  by  bleeding  and  plentiful  dilution.  The 
drink  may  be  thin  gruel  or  barley-water  ; in  a cup 
ol  which  half  a dram  of  nitre  may  be  difiblved, 
and  taken  three  or  four  times  a day.  Clyiiers  of 
warm  water  muft  be  frequently  adminiftered  ; and 
the  belly  fhould  be  fomented  by  cloths  wrung 
out  of  warm  water,  or  by  applying  bladders  filled 
with  warm  milk  and  water  to  it. 

A fuppreffion  of  the  lochia , or  ufual  difcharges 
after  delivery,  and  the  milk  fever,  muft  be 
treated  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  womb.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  fafeft 
courie  is  plentiful  dilution,  gentle  evacuations, 
and  fomentations  of  the  parts  affeded.  In  the 
milk-fever,  the  breails  may  be  embrocated  with  a 
little  warm  lint  feed  oil,  or  the  leaves  of  red  cab- 
bage may  he  applied  to  them.  The  child  fhould 
be  often  put  to  the  breaft,  or  it  fhould  be  drawn 
by  fome  other  perfon. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  prevent  the  milk- 
fever,  than  putting  the  child  early  to  the  breaft. 
The  cultom  of  not  allowing  children  to  fuck  for 
the  firft  two  or  three  days,  is  contrary  to  nature 
and  common  fenfe,  and  is  very  hurtful  both  to 
the  mother  and  child  Every  mother  who  has 
milk  in  her  breatls  ought  to  fuckle  her  own  child, 
or  to  have  her  breafts  frequently  drawn,  at  leaft 
for  the  firft  month.  This  would  prevent  many 
of  the  dileafes  which  prove  fatal  to  women  in 
child-bed. 

When  an  inflammation  happens  in  the  breaft, 
attended  with  rednefs,  hardnefs,  and  other  fymp- 
toms  of  fuppuration,  the  fafeft  application  is  a 
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poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  foftened  with  oil  or 
frelh  butter.  This  may  be  renewed  twice  a day, 
till  the  tumor  be  either  difcuffed  or  brought  to 
fuppuration.  Afterwards  it  may  be  dreffed  with 
yellow  bafilicon,  or  any  other  digeflive  ointment. 
The  ufe  of  repellants,  in  this  cafe,  is  very  dange- 
rous j they  otten  occalion  fevers,  and  fometimes 
cancers : Whereas,  a fuppuration  is  feldom  at- 
tended with  any  danger,  and  has  often  the  mod 
falutary  effects. 

When  the  nipples  are  fretted  or  chapt,  they 
may  be  anointed  with  a mixture  of  oil  and  bees- 
wax, or  a little  gum-arabic-  may  be  fprinkled  on 
them.  I have  feen  Hungary- water  applied  to  the 
nipples  have  a very  good  effed.  Should  the  com- 
plaint prove  obftinate,  the  nurfe  ought  to  be  pur- 
ged, which  generally  removes  it. 

The  miliary  fever  is  a difeafe  very  incident  to 
women  in  child- bed.  But  as  it  has  been  treated 
of  already,  we  fhall  take  no  farther,  notice  of  it 
here,  than  only,  with  the  celebrated  Hoffman, 
to  obferve,  that  this  fever  of  child- bed  women 
might  generally  be  prevented,  if  they,  during 
their  pregnancy,  wTere  regular  in  their  diet,  ufed 
moderate  exercife,  took  now  and  then  a gentle 
laxative  of  manna,  rhubarb,  or  cream  of  tartar  ; 
not  forgetting  to  bleed  in  the  firft  months,  and 
avoid  all  fharp  air.  When  the  labour  is  coming- 
on,  it  is  not  to  be  haflened  with  forcing  medi- 
cines, which  inflame  the  blood  and  humours,  or 
put  them  into  unnatural  commotions.  Care 
fhould  be  taken,  after  the  birth,  that  the  natural 
excretions  proceed  regularly  ; and  if  the  pulfe  be 
quick,  a little  nitrous  powder  fhould  be  given, 
&-C. 

We  fhall  conclude  our  obfervations  on  child- 
bed women,  by  recommending  it  to  them,  above 
all  things,  to  beware  of  cold.  Poor  women, 
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whofe  circumdances  oblige  them  to  quit  their 
bed  too  foon,  often  contract  difeafes  from  cold, 
of  which  they  never  recover.  It  is  pity  the  poor 
are  not  better  taken  care  of  in  this  fituation.  But 
the  better  fort  of  women  run  the  greatest  hazard 
from  being  kept  too  hot.  They  are  generally 
kept  in  a fort  of  bagnio  for  the  firft  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  then  drefled  out  to  fee  company.  The 
danger  of  this  condud  mud  be  obvious  to  every 
one.  The  fuperditious  cuftom  of  obliging  women 
to  keep  the  houfe  till  they  go  to  church,  is  like- 
wife  a very  common  caufe  of  catching  cold.  All 
churches  are  damp,  and  moil  of  them  cold  ; con- 
fequently  they  are  the  very  word  places  to  which 
a woman  can  go  to  make  her  firft  vifit,  after  being 
confined  in  a warm  room  for  a month.  We  make 
this  obfervation  from  experience,  having  often 
had  occafion  to  attend  women  whofe  diforders 
were  the  effed  of  cold  caught  in  this  way. 

As  Puerperal,  orCmLD  bed  Fever,  though  here 
omitted  by  our  author,  is  one  of  the  mod  fatal 
complaints  to  which  women  at  this  period  are 
liable,  I fliall,  with  a view  to  fupply,  in  fome 
meafure,  that  omidion,  offer  a few  obfervations 
on  this  difeafe.  In  doing  this,  1 fliall  endea- 
vour to  lliow,  how  the  difeafe  may  be  avoided, 
by  pointing  out  thofe  caufes  w'hich  contribute  to 
its  produdion,  or  at  lead  how  it  may 'be  didin- 
guilhed,  by  enumerating  particularly  its  fymp- 
toms,  fo  that  recourfe'  may  be  had,  as  early  as 
podible,  to  the  bed  medical  abidance,  rather  than 
enter  into  any  difcullions  on  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe  or  how  it  may  be  cured. 

SYMPTOMS. — Puerperal  fever  ufually  takes 
place  on  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  days  after 
delivery  • fometimes  later,  fometimes  earlier,  ac- 
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cording;  to  circumftances.  It  ufually  begins  its  at- 
tack with  fome  flight  degree  of  fhivering,  which  by 
and  by  gives  place  to  a hot  fit.  Along  with  this, 
the  patient  is  commonly  feized  with  fevere  pain 
of  the  fore-head,  immediately  above  the  eyes. 
To  this  fucceeds  a degree  of  forenefs  or  uneafi- 
nefs  of  the  belly,  fometimes  rifing  to  an  acute 
pungent  pain.  This  fometimes  occupies  one  part, 
fometimes  another,  of  the  abdomen  : it  in  general, 
however,  feels  fore  to  the  touch,  and  can  fcarcely 
bear  even  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes.  The 
pulfe  at  firflis  rather  hard  and  full,  without  much 
increafe  of  its  frequency.  This,  however,  after- 
wards increafes,  while  the  hardnefs  and  fulnefs 
are  fucceeded  by  w^eaknefs  and  foftnefs.  The 
breathing,  though  not  oppreffed,  is  quick,  and 
frequently  repeated.  Together  with  thefe,  the 
patient  is  frequently  oppreffed  with  great  anxiety, 
and  a fenfe  of  weight  about  the  praecordia,  fome- 
times accompanied  wdth  fqueamifhnefs,  naufea, 
and  vomiting.  The  belly,  for  fome  days  at  firfi, 
is  generally  bound  ; a diarrhoea  ufually  attends 
the  remainder  of  this  difeafe. 

CAUSES. — Thefe  are  in  general  of  two  kinds ; 
they  are  either  fuch  as,  by  their  effect  on  the  con- 
flitution  before  delivery,  difpofe  it  to  this  difeafe, 
fuch  as  indolence,  wrant  of  exercife,  impure  air, 
immoderate  evacuations  of  any  kind,  fevere  la- 
bour or  fatigue,  with  poor  diet,  & c.  in  fliort, 
whatever  produces  confiderable  debility  ; or  they 
are  fuch  as,  in  particular  conftitutions,  produce 
the  difeafe  by  their  immediate  operation  ; fuch  as, 
immoderate  fear,  anxiety,  grief,  naftinefs,  cold, 
conftipation,  heating-drinks,  contagion,  & c.  By 
carefully  avoiding  thefe  two  fets  of  caufes,  this  dif- 
eafe may  in  general  be  prevented  : a circumflance 
of  the  utmoft  importance,  - to  be  deeply  im- 
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prefled  on  the  public  mind,  as  the  difeafe  is  of 
the  moll  dangerous  nature,  and  but  too  often 
baffles  every  afliftance.  Next  in  importance  to 
the  belief  of  the  power  of  avoiding  it,  is  the  per- 
fuafion  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  this  dileafe  ; 
io  that  the  earliefl  recourfe  may  always  be  had  to 
medical  advice. 


OF  BARRENNESS. 

Barrenness  may  be  very  properly  reckoned 
among  the  difeafes  of  females,  as  few  married 
women  who  have  not  children  enjoy  a good  date 
of  health.  It  may  proceed  from  various  caufes  ; 
but  we  (hall  only  take  notice  of  two,  viz.  high 
living  and  relaxation.  It  is  very  certain,  that  high 
living  vitiates  the  humours,  and  prevents  fecun- 
dity. We  feldom  find  a barren  woman  among 
the  labouring  poor,  while  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon among  the  rich  and  affluent.  The  inha- 
bitants of  every  country  are  prolific  in  proportion 
to  their  poverty  ; and  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter 
to  adduce  inftances  of  women  who,  by  being  re- 
duced to  live  entirely  upon  a milk  and  vegetable 
diet,  have  conceived  and  brought  forth  children, 
though  they  never  had  any  before.  Would  the  rich 
ufe  the  fame  fort  of  food  and  exercife  as  the  bet- 
ter fort  ot  peafants,  they  would  feldom  have  caufe 
to  envy  their  poor  vaffals  and  dependents  the 
blelling  ot  a numerous  and  healthy  offspring, 
while  they  pine  in  forrow  for  the  want  of  even  a 
(ingle  heir  to  their  extenfive  dominions. 

Affluence  begets  indolence,  which  not  only  vi- 
tiates the  humours,  but  induces  a general  relaxa- 
tion ot  the  folids ; a date  highly  unfavourable 
to  procreation.  As  we  have  the  greateft  reafon 
to  believe,  that  relaxation  is  one  of  the  moll  com- 
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mon  caufes  of  barrennefs,  we  would  recommend 
the  following  courfe  for  removing  it  : Firft, 

plenty  of  exercife  in  the  open  air;  fecondly,  the 
ufe  of  the  cold  bath  ; and,  laftly,  altringent  medi- 
cines. It  is  well  known,  that  many  women  who 
had  been  long  barren,  have,  by  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath,  not  only  become  mothers,  but  have 
afterwards  enjoyed  a much  better  Hate  of  health. 
This  fhould  induce  all  barren  women,  not  only  to 
try  the  cold  bath,  but  to  perflft  in  the  ufe  of  it 
for  a long  time,  otherwife  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  produce  any  confiderable  effedts. 

Though  a vegetable  diet,  plenty  of  exercife, 
and  the  cold  bath,  are  the  medicines  molt  to  be 
relied  upon,  we  fhall  mention  one  more,  which 
has  fometimes  proved  effedtual,  viz.  common  allum. 
About  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  menftrual 
flux,  the  woman  mull  take  as  much  powdered 
allum  at  bed -time,  in  a cup  of  wine  or  negus,  as 
will  lie  upon  fixpence.  This  mult  be  repeated 
for  three  or  four  nights  running.  If  it  has  not  the 
delired  effect,  it  may  be  taken  in  the  fame  man- 
ner next  time  the  menfcs  return.  1 have  known 
feveral  women  who  always  conceived  after  taking 
this  medicine,  and  never  without  it. 

The  above  obfervations  on  diet,  air,  and  exer- 
cife, are  applicable  to  men  as  well  as  to  women. 
Dr  Cheyne  avers,  that  want  of  children  is  often- 
er  the  fault  of  the  male  than  of  the  female, 
and  flrongly  recommends  a milk  and  vegetable 
diet  to  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  ; adding, 
that  his  friend  Dr  Taylor,  whom  he  calls  the 
Milk  Dodlor  of  Croyden,  had  brought  fundry 
opulent  families  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  had 
continued  fome  years  after  marriage  without  pro- 
geny, to  have  feveral  fine  children,  by  keeping 
both  parents,  for  a confiderable  time,  to  a milk 
and  vegetable  diet. 
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THE  nurfing  and  management  of  children 
having  been  pretty  fully  treated  of  in  the  fird  part 
of  this  book,  we  fliall  only  here  take  notice  of 
fucn  of  their  difeaies  as  have  not  been  already 
mentioned. 


RETENTION  OF  THE  MECONIUM. 

The  domach  and  bowels  of  a new-born  infant 
are  filled  with  a blackifli-coloured  matter,  of  the 
confidence  of  fyrup, commonly  called  ihzmeconium. 
This  is  generally  pafied  foon  after  the  birth  by  the 
mere  effort  of  nature,  in  which  cafe  it  is  not  ne- 
ceffary  to  give  the  infant  any  kind  of  medicine. 
But  if  it  lliould  be  retained,  or  not  fufficiently 
carried  off,  it  may  occafion  wind,  gripes,  jaun- 
dice, reftleffnefs,  convulfions,  8tc. 

The  moil  proper  medicine  for  expelling  the  me- 
conium is  the  mother’s  milk,  which  is  always  at 
firlt  of  a purgative  quality.  But  if  the  mother 
do  not  give  fuck,  or  if  her  milk  happen  not  to 
be  fufiiciently  purgative,  a little  of  the  fyrup  of 
pale  rofes  may  be  given,  or  a fmall  quantity  of 
the  fyrup  of  rhubarb  diluted  with  water,  and 
fweetened  with  honey  or  coarfe  fugar.  If  thefe 
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are  not  at  hand,  a common  fpoonful  of  whey,, 
iweetened  with  a tea- fpoonful  of  honey,  may  be' 
given. 

Ail  kind  of  oils  are  to  be  avoided  ; they  are 
qui/e  indigeftible  by  infants,  and  tend  only  to 
load  their  Aomachs  and  make  them  fick. 


THE  A-KHTK,E  OR  THRUSH. 

The  aphtha;  are  little  whitifli  ulcers  affedting 
the  whole  inlide  ot  the  mouth,  tongue,  throat, 
and  ftomach  of  infants.  Sometimes  they  reach 
through  the  whole  inteftinal  canal  - in  which  cafe 
they  are  very  dangerous,  and  often  put  an  end  to 
the  infant’s  life. 

If  the  aphthae  be  of  a pale  colour,  pellucid, 
few  in  number,  foft,  fuperficial,  and  fall  eafily  off, 
they  are  not  dangerous ; but  if  opake,  yellow, 
brown,  black,  thick,  or  running  together,  they 
are  bad. 

It  is  generally  thought,  that  the  aphthae  owe 
their  origin  to  acid  humours  ; but  we  have  reafon 
to  believe  that  thefe,  and  feveral  other  eruptive 
difeafes  of  infants,  are,  in  a great  meafure,  owing 
to  too  hot  a regimen  both  of  the  mother  and 
child.  It  is  a rare  thing  to  find  a child  who  is 
not  dofed  with  wine,  punch,  cinnamon-waters,  or 
fome  other  hot  and  inflaming  liquors,  almofl  as 
foon  as  it  is  born.  It  is  well  known,  that  thefe 
will  occafion  inflammatory  diforders  even  in 
adults : Is  it  any  wmnder,  then,  that  they  fhould 
heat  and  inflame  the  tender  bodies  of  infants, 
and  fet,  as  it  wTere,  the  whole  conflitution  on  a 
blaze  ? 

The  moll  proper  medicines  for  the  aphtha  are 
thofe  of  a cooling  and  gently  opening  nature. 
Five  grains  of  rhubarb,  and  a dram  of  magnejia 
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niba,  may  be  rubbed  together,  and  divided  into 
fix  dofes,  one  of  which  may  be  given  to  the  child 
every  five  or  fix  hours.  Fhefe  powders  may  ei- 
ther be  given  in  the  child’s  food,  or  a little  of  the 
fyrup  of  pale  rofes,  and  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  is  found  necelfery  to  keep  the  belly  open. 

Many  things  have  been  recommended  for 
gargling  the  mouth  and  throat  in  this  difeafe ; 
but  it  is  not  eafy  to  apply  theie  in  very  young 
infants : We  would  therefore  recommend  it  to 
the  nurfe,  to  rub  the  child’s  mouth  frequently 
with  a little  borax  and  honey,  or  with  the  follow- 
ing mixture.  Take  fine  honey  an  ounce,  borax 
a dram,  burnt  alum  half  a dram,  rofe-water  two 
drams;  mix  them  together.  Thefe  may  be  ap- 
plied with  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  a bit  of  foft 
rag  tied  to  the  end  of  a probe. 


OF  ACIDITIES. 

The  food  of  children  being,  foi;  the  molt  part, 
of  an  acefcent  nature,  it  readily  turns  four  upon 
the  ftomach,  efpecially  if  the  body  be  any  how 
difordered.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  molt  r 
difeafes  of  children  are  accompanied  with  evident 
figns  of  acidity,  as  green  ftools,  gripes,  &-c.  Thefe 
appearances  have  induced  many  to  believe,  that 
all  the  difeafes  of  children  were  owing  to  an  acid 
abounding  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels ; but  who- 
ever coniiders  the  matter  attentively,  will  find, 
that  thefe  fymptoms  of  acidity  are  oftener  the  ef- 
fedt  than  the  caufe  of  difeafes. 

Nature  evidently  intended  that  the  food  of 
children  fhould  be  acefcent ; and  until  the  body 
be  difordered,  or  the  digeltion  hurt,  from  fome 
other  caufe,  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  the  acef- 
cent quality  of  theii  food  is  feldom  injurious  to 
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them.  Acidity,  however,  is  often  a fymptom  of 
infantile  diforders ; and,  as  it  is  a very  trouble, 
fome  one,  we  fhall  point  out  the  method  of  re- 
lieving it. 

When  green  ftools,  gripes,  purgings,  &c.  fliew 
that  the  bowels  abound  with  an  acid,  the  child 
Ihould  have  a little  fmall  broth  inftead  of  milk, 
with  light  white  bread  in  it;  and  Ihould  have’ 
plenty  of  exercile,  in  order  to  promote  the  dige- 
ition.  It  has  been  cuftomary  in  this  cafe,  to  give 
the  pearl-julep,  chalk,  crabs-eyes,  and  other  tefta- 
ceous  powders.  Thefe,  indeed,  by  their  abforbent 
quality,  may  cor  red  the  acidity  ; ‘but  they  are  at- 
tended with  this  inconveniency , that  they  are  apt 
to  lodge  in  the  bowels,  and  occaficn  a coltivenefs, 
which  may  prove  very  hurtful  to  the  infant.  For 
this  reafon,  they  Ihould  never  be  given,  unlefs 
mixed  with  purgative  medicines ; as  rhubarb, 
manna,  or  fuch  like. 

The  bed  medicine  which  we  know,  in  all  cafes 
of  acidity,  is  that  fine  infipid  powder  called  mag- 
nejici  alba.  It  purges,  and  at  the  fame  time  cor- 
reds  the  acidity  ; by  which  means,  it  not  only 
removes  the  difeafe,  but  carries  off  its  caufe.  It 
may  be  given  in  any  kind  of  food,  from  ten  grains 
to  a tea  fpoonful,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient. I have  often  known  it  have  good  effeds 
when  given  in  the  following  manner.  Take  of 
magnejia  alba  two  drams,  fine  rhubarb  in  powder- 
hall  a dram,  peppermint-water  and  common  wa- 
ter, of  each  two  ounces,  as  much  fyrup  of  fugar 
as  will  make  it  agreeable.  Shake  the  bottle,  and 
give  the  child  a table- fpoonful  three  or  four  times 
a-day 

When  an  infant  is  troubled  with  gripes,  it 
ought  not  to  be  doled  wdth  brandy,  fpiceries,  and 
other  hot  things,  but  Ihould  have  its  belly  opened 
with  an  emollient  clyfter,  or  the  medicine  men- 
tioned 
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tioned  above ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  a little 
brandy  may  be  rubbed  on  its  belly  with  a warm 
hand  before  the  lire.  I have  feldom  feen  this 
fail  to  eafe  the  gripes  of  infants.  It  is  olten  more 
eflfe&ual,  and  always  more  fafe,  than  brandy  taken 
inwardly. 


GALLING  AND  EXCORIATION. 

These  are  very  trotiblefome  to  children.  They 
happen  chiefly  about  the  groin  and  wrinkles  ot 
the  neck,  under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  and 
in  other  parts  that  are  moiltened  by  the  fweat  or 
urine. 

As  thefe  complaints  are,  in  a great  meafure, 
owing  to  want  of  cleanlinefs,  the  1110ft  effectual 
means  of  preventing  them  are,  to  wafh  the  parts 
frequently  with  water,  to  change  the  linen  often, 
and,  in  a word,  to  keep  the  child  in  all  refpeds 
thoroughly  clean.  When  this  is  not  fufficient, 
the  excoriated  parts  may  be  fprinkled  with  ab- 
forbent  or  drying  powders ; fuch  as  burnt  liartf- 
horn,  tutty,  chalk,  crabs-claws  prepared,  &-c. 
Any  of  thefe  may  be  tied  in  a rag,  and  the  powder 
fliook  out  on  the  difordered  places. 

When  the  parts  affected  are  very  fore,  and  tend 
to  a real  ulceration,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  a 
little  fugar  of  lead  to  the  powders,  or  to  anoint 
the  place  with  a little  camphorated  ointment. 
If  the  parts  be  walked  with  lpring-water,  in 
which  a little  white  vitriol  has  been  diffolved,  it 
will  dry  and  heal  them  very  powerfully. 
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STOPPAGE  OF  THE  NOSE 

The  noftrils  of  infants  are  often  plugged  up 
with  a grofs  mucus , which  prevents  their  breath- 
ing freely,  and  likewife  renders  it  difficult  for 
them  to  fuck  or  fvvallow. 

Some,  in  this  cafe,  order,  after  a fuitable  purge, 
two  or  three  grains  of  white  vitriol,  diifolved  in 
half  an  ounce  of  marjoram  water,  and  filtered,  to 
be  applied  now  and  then  to  the  noftrils  with  a 
linen  rag.  Wedelius  fays,  If  two  grains  of  white 
vitriol,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  elattrium,  be  dif- 
folved  in  half  an  ounce  of  marjoram-water,  and 
applied  to  the  nofe,  as  above  dire&ed,  that  it 
brings  away  the  mucus  without  fneezing. 

In  obftinate  cafes,  thefe  things  may  be  tried  ; 
but  we  have  never  found  any  thing  elfe  necef- 
fary,  than  to  rub  the  nofe  at  bed- time  with  a 
little  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  a bit  of  frefh  butter. 
This  refolves  the  filth,  and  renders  the  breathing 
more  free. 


OF  ERUPTIONS. 

Children,  while  on  the  bread,  are  feldom  free 
from  eruptions  of  one  kind  or  other.  Thefe, 
however,  are  not  often  dangerous,  and  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  flopped  but  with  the  greateft  caution. 
They  tend  to  free  the  bodies  of  infants  from  hot 
and  acrid  humours,  which,  if  retained,  might  pro- 
duce fatal  diforders. 

The  eruptions  of  children  are  chiefly  owing  to 
the  following  caufes,  viz.  improper  food,  and  ne- 
gledl  of  cleanlinefs.  If  a child  be  fluffed  at  all 
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hours  with  food  that  his  floroach  is  not  able  to  di- 
geft,  fuch  food,  not  being  properly  affimilated, 
inftead  of  nourilhing  the  body,  fills  it  with  grofs 
humours.  Thefe  muft  either  break  out  in  form 
of  eruptions  upon  the  fkin,  or  remain  in  the  body, 
and  occafion  fevers  and  other  internal  diforders. 
That  neglecl  cf  cleanlinefs  is  a very  general  caule 
of  eruptive  diforders,  mtril  be  obvious  to  every  one. 
The  children  of  the  poor,  and  of  all  w ho  defpife 
cleanlinefs,  are  almolt  conftantly  found  to  (warm 
with  vermin,  and  are  generally  covered  over  with 
the  fcab,  itch,  and  other  eruptions. 

When  eruptions  are  the  effect  of  improper  food, 
or  want  of  cleanlinefs,  a proper  attention  to  thefe 
alone  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  them. 
If  this  firould  not  be  the  cafe,  fome  drying  me- 
dicines will  be  neceffary  ; but  they  firould  never 
be  applied  without  the  greatelt  caution.  If  dry- 
ing medicines  are  applied,  the  belly  ought  at  the 
fame  time  to  be  kept  open  ; and  cold  is  carefully 
to  be  avoided.  We  know  no  medicine  that  is 
more  lafe  for  drying  up  cutaneous  eruptions,  than 
fulphur,  provided  it  be  fparingly  ufed.  A little 
of  fulphur  may  be  mixed  with  the  white  oint- 
ment, or  hog’s- lard,  and  the  parts  affefled  fre- 
quently touched  with  it. 

The  mod  obftinate  of  all  the  eruptions  inci- 
dent to  children  are,  the  tinea  capitis , or 
fcabbed  head,  and  chilblains.  The  fcabbed 
head  is  often  exceeding  difficult  to  cure  ; and 
fometimes,  indeed,  the  cure  proves  worfe  than 
the  difeafe.  I have  frequently  known  children 
ieized  with  internal  difoiders,  of  which  they  died, 
foon  after  their  fcabbed  heads  had  been  healed 
by  the  application  of  drying  medicines  *.  The 

cure 

* I fome  time  ago  faw  a very  (Iriking  inftance  of  the  danger  of 
fubftituting  drying  medicines  in  the  place  of  cleanlinefs  and  whole- 
fome  food. 
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cure  ought  always  firft  to  be  attempted  by  keep, 
ing  the  head  very  clean, cutting  off  the  hair,  comb- 
ing and  bru filing  away  the  fcabs,  &c.  If  this  be 
not  fufficient,  let  the  head  be  fhaved  once  a-week, 
and  walked  daily  with  foap  and  warm  water,  or 
with  lime-water.  Should  thefe  fail,  a plafter  of 
black  pitch  may  be  applied,  in  order  to  pull  out 
the  hair  by  the  roots.  And  if  there  be  proud 
flelh,  it  fhould  be  touched  with  a bit  of  blue  vitriol, 
or  fprinkled  with  a little  burnt  allum.  While  thefe 
things  are  doing,  the  patient  mull  be  kept  to  a 
regular  light  diet ; his  belly  fhould  be  kept  gently 
open;  and  cold,  as  far  as  pollible,  ought  to  be 
avoided.  To  prevent  any  bad  confequences  from 
flopping  this  difcharge,  it  will  be  proper,  efpecial- 
3y  in  children  of  a delicate  habit,  to  make  an  if- 
lue  in  the  neck  or  arm,  which  may  be  kept  open 
till  the  patient  becomes  more  ftrong,  and  the 
conflitution  be  l'omewhat  confirmed. 

Chilblains  commonly  attack  children  in  cold 
weather.  They  are  generally  occafioned  by  the 
feet  or  hands  being  kept  long  wet  or  cold,  and 
afterwards  fuddenly  heated.  When  children  are 
cold,  inlfead  of  taking  exercife  to  warm  thern- 
felves  gradually,  they  run  to  the  fire.  This  oc- 
cafions  a hidden  rarefadlion  of  the  humours,  and 
an  infurdion  of  the  veffels ; which  being  often 
repeated,  the  veffels  are,  at  laft,  over  diftended, 
and  forced  to  give  way. 

To 

Eeing  confulted  for  the  children  of  a certain  Hofpital  in  England, 
who  were  grievoufly  afflicted  with  fcabbed  heads,  and  other  cuta- 
neous diforders,  I found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  children  were 
fed  upon  potatoes,  and  other  crude  vegetables,  through  the  whole 
year,  and  that  cleanlineis  was  totally  negle&ed.  My  advice  was, 
to  give  them  more  wholefome  food,  and  to  keep  them  thoroughly 
clean.  This  advice,  however,  was  not  followed.  It  was  too  trouble- 
foroe  to  the  fervants,  fuperintendents,  Sec.  The  bufinefs  was  to 
be  done  by  medicine;  which  was  accordingly  attempted,  but  had 
liketo’have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  houfe.  Fevers  and  other 
internal  diforders  immediately  appeared,  and,  at  length,  a putrid 
dyfentery  broke  out,  which  carried  off  a great  many  of  the 
children. 
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To  prevent  it,  violent  cold  and  fudden  heat 
muft  be  equally  avoided.  When  the  parts  begin 
to  look  red,  and  fwell,  the'patient  ought  to  be  pur- 
ged,  and  to  have  the  affected  parts  frequently 
rubbed  with  muffard  and  brandy,  or  fomething 
of  a warm  nature.  They  ought  likewife  to  be 
covered  with  flannel,  and  kept  warm  and.  dry. 
Some  apply  warm  alhes  betwixt  cloths  to  the  fwel- 
led  parts,  which  frequently  help  to  reduce  them. 
When  there  is  a fore,  it  muft  be  dreffed  with  Tur- 
ner’s cerate,  or  fome  other  drying  ointment;  as 
the  ointment  of  tuty,  the  plafter  of  cerufs,  &c. 
Thefe  fores  are  indeed  troublefome,  but  feldont 
dangerous.  They  generally  heal  as  foon  as  the 
warm  weather  fets  in. 


OF  DIFFICULT  BREATHING. 


Children  are  often  feized  very  fuddenly  with 
a great  difficulty  of  breathing,  which,  if  not 
quickly  relieved,  proves  mortal.  This  difeafe  is 
known  by  various  names  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  Eaft  coalt  of  Scotland,  it  is  called 
the  croup.  On  the  Weft  they  call  it  the  chock  or 
Jlu.ffi.ng.  In  fome  parts  of  England,  where  I have 
met  with  it,  the  good  women  call  it  the  rijing  of 
the  lights.  It  ieems  to  be  a fpecies  of  ajlhma , at- 
tended with  very  acute  and  violent  fymptoms. 

This  diieaie  generally  prevails  in  cold  and  wet 
feafons.  It  is  moft  common  upon  the  fea-coaft, 
and  in  low  marffiy  countries.  Children  of  a grofs 
and  lax  habit  are  moft  liable  to  it.  I have  l'ome- 
times  known  it  hereditary.  It  generally  attacks 
children  in  the  night,  after  having  been  much 
expofed  to  damp  cold  eafterly  winds  through  the 
day.  Damp  houfes,  wet  feet,  thin  lhoes,  wet 
clothes,  or  any  thing  that  obftrudls  the  perfpi- 
ration,  may  occafion  this  difeafe. 
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It  is  attended  with  a frequent  pulfe,  quick  and 
laborious  breathing,  which  is  performed  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  croaking  noife,  that  may  be  heard 
at  a confiderable  diftance.  The  voice  is  (harp 
and  fhrill,  and  the  face  is  generally  much  fiulhed, 
though  fometimes  it  is  of  a livid  colour. 

When  a child  is  feized  with  the  above  fymp- 
toms,  his  feet  fhould  be  put  into  warm  water. 
He  ought  likewife  to  be  bled,  and  to  have  a laxa- 
tive clyfter  adminiftered  as  foon  as  poftible.  He 
fhould  be  made  to  breathe  over  the  fleams  of 
warm  water,  or  an  emollient  deco&ion,  and  emol- 
lient cataplafms  or  fomentations  may  be  applied 
round  his  neck.  If  the  fymptoms  do  not  abate, 
a bliftering-plafter  rnuft  be  applied  round  the 
neck,  or  betwixt  the  fhoulders,  and  the  child 
may  take  frequently  a table-fpoonful  of  the  fol- 
lowing julep.  Take  penny-royal  water,  three 
ounces,  fyrup  of  althea  and  balfamic  fyrup,  each 
one  ounce  ; mix  them  together. 

Some,  in  this  cafe,  recommend  afafoetida.  It 
may  both  be  given  in  form  of  clylter,  and  taken 
by  the  mouth.  Two  drams  of  afafoetida  may  be 
didblved  in  one  ounce  of  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  and 
three  ounces  of  penny-royal  water.  A table- 
fpoonful  of  this  mixture  may  be  given  every  hour, 
or  oftener  if  the  patient’s  ftomach  be  able  to  bear 
it.  If  the  patient  cannot  be  brought  to  take  this 
medicine,  two  drams  of  the  afafoetida  may  be 
dilfolved  in  a common  clyfter,  and  adminiftered 
every  fix  or  eight  hours,  till  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe  abates. 

To  prevent  a return  of  this  difeafe,  all  thofe 
things  which  occalion  it  mult  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed ; as  wet  feet,  cold,  damp  eafterly  winds,  &c. 
Children  who  have  had  frequent  returns  of  this 
difeafe,  or  whole  conftitution  feems  to  predifpofe 
them  to  it,  ought  to  have  their  diet  properly  re- 
gulated , all  food  that  is  vifcid  or  hard  of  digeftion. 
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and  all  crude,  raw  tralhy  fruits,  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. They  ought  likewife  to  have  a drain  con- 
ftantly  kept  open  in  fome  part  of  their  body,  by 
means  of  a feton  or  iffue.  I have  fometimes 
known  a Burgundy-pitch  plafter,  worn  continually 
betwixt  the  lhoulders  for  feveral  years,  have  a 
very  happy  effefl  in  preventing  the  return  of  this 
dreadful  diforder. 


OF  TEETHING. 

Dr  Arbuthnot  obferves,  that  above  a tenth 
part  of  infants  die  in  teething,  by  fymptoms  pro- 
ceeding from  the  irritation  of  the  tender  nervous 
parts  of  the  jaws,  occationing  inflammations, 
fevers,  convulflons,  gangrenes,  &-c.  Thefe  fymp- 
toms are,  in  a great  meafure,  owing  to  the  great 
delicacy  and  exquifite  fenfibility  of  the  nervous 
fyftem  at  this  time  of  life.  But  this  natural  fen- 
fibility of  the  nerves  in  infancy  is  too  often  iri- 
creafed  by  an  effeminate  education.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  children  who  are  delicately 
brought  up,  always  fuffer  molt  in  teething,  and 
often  fall  by  convulfive  diforders. 

About  the  lixth  or  feventn  month,  the  teeth 
generally  begin  to  make  their  appearance  ; firlt 
the  incifores,  or  fore-teeth ; next  the  canini , or 
dog-teeth ; and,  laftly,  the  molar es,  or  grinders. 
About  the  feventh  year,  there  comes  a new  fet ; 
and  about  the  twentieth,  the  two  inner  grinders, 
called  dentes  fapientue , the  teeth  of  wifdom. 

Children,  about  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth, 
flaver  much,  and  have  generally  a loofenefs,  which 
is  no  bad  fign  ; but  when  the  teething  is  difficult, 
especially  when  the  dog-teeth  begin  to  make  their 
way  through  the  gums,  the  child  has  liar  tings  in 
his  fleep,  tumours  of  the  gums,  inquietude, 
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watchings,  gripes,  green  ftools,  the  thruffi,  fever, 
difficult  breathing,  convullions,  and  epilepfies, 
which  often  end  in  death, 

Difficult  teething  is,  in  all  refpeds,  to  be 
treated  as  an  inflammatory  difeafe.  If  the  belly 
be  bound,  it  muft  be  opened  either  by  emollient 
clyfters  or  gentle  purgatives ; as  manna,  magnefia 
alba , rhubarb,  fenna,  &c.  The  food  fhould  be 
light,  and  in  (mail  quantity  ; the  drink  plentiful, 
but  weak  and  diluting,  as  infufions  of  balm,  or  of 
the  lime-tree  flowers ; to  which  about  a third  or 
fourth  part  of  milk  may  be  added. 

If  the  fever  be  very  high,  bleeding  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  ; but  this,  in  very  young  children,  ought 
always  to  be  fparingly  performed.  It  is  an 
evacuation  which  they  bear  the  worft  of  any. 
Purging,  vomiting,  or  fweating,  agree  much  bet- 
ter with  them,  and  are  generally  more  beneficial. 
Dr  Harris,  however,  obferves,that,  when  an  inflam- 
mation appears,  the  phyfician  will  labour  in  vain, 
if  the  cure  be  not  begun  with  applying  a leech 
under  each  ear.  If  the  child  be  feized  with  con- 
vulfion-fits,  a bliftering-plafler  may  be  applied 
betwixt  the  ffioulders,  or  one  behind  each  ear. 

Dr  Sydenham  fays,  that  in  fevers  occafioned  by 
teething,  he  never  could  find  any  remedy  fo  ef- 
fectual as  two,  three,  or  four  drops  of  fpirits  of 
hartlhorn,  in  a fpoonful  of  limple  water,  or  other- 
convenient  vehicle,  given  every  four  hours.  The 
number  of  doles  may  be  four,  five,  or  fix.  I have 
often  prefcribed  this  medicine  with  fuccefs,  but 
always  found  a larger  dofe  neceflary.  It  may  be 
given  from  five  drops  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  child. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  very  common,  when  children 
are  cutting  their  teeth,  to  put  a finall  Burgundy 
pitch  plafler  between  their  ffioulders.  This  ge- 
nerally eafes  the  tickling  cough  which  attends 
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teething,  and  is  by  no  means  an  ufelefs  applica- 
tion. When  the  teeth  are  bred  with  difficulty, 
it  ought  to  be  kept  on  during  the  whole  time  of 
teething.  It  may  be  enlarged  as  occafion  requires, 
and  ought  to  be  renewed,  at  lead,  once  a-month. 

Several  things  have  been  recommended  for  rub- 
• bing  the  gums,  as  oils,  mucilages,  &c. ; but  from 
thefe  much  is  not  to  be  expected.  What  we 
would  recommend  for  this  purpofe  is  virgin  honey. 
A little  of  this  may  be  rubbed  on  with  the  finger 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  Children  are  generally 
at  this  time  difpofed  to  chew  whatever  they  get 
into  their  hands.  For  this  reafon  they  ought 
never  to  be  without  fomew7hat  that  will  yield  a 
little  to  the  preflure  of  their  gums,  as  a cruft  of 
bread,  a wax-candle,  a bit  of  liquorice-root,  or 
luch  like.  Thefe  are  far  more  proper  than  coral, 
ivory,  filver,  or  any  other  impenetrable  fub- 
ftance. 

With  regard  to  cutting  the  gums,  we  have 
feldom  known  it  of  any  advantage.*  In  obftinate 
cafes,  it  ought,  however,  to  be  tried  ; but  as  it  is 
generally  performed  by  a furgeon,  we  lhall  not 
fpend  time  in  defcribing  the  operation. 

In  order  to  render  the  teething  lefs  difficult, 
parents  ought  to  take  care  that  their  children’s 
food  be  light  and  wholefome,  and  that  their 
nerves  be  braced  by  plenty  of  exercife  without 
doors,  and  the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  &c.  Were 
thefe  things  duly  regarded,  lew  children  would 
die  of  teething. 
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r"?i.be  refult  of  the  author’s  own  particular  experience 
on  this  head,  we  mu  ft  oblerve,  that  it  is  very  different  from  the  ge- 
neral benef  of  medical  men,  as  well  as  mvown  particular  ex- 
perience. Molt  medical  people  in  this  count'rv,  truit  more  to  this 
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alarming  convulfions  removed  m an  inftant,  by  this  fimple  opera- 
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As  the  limits  of  this  performance  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  treat  the  difeafes  of  infants  at  more 
length,  we  fhall  only  obferve,  that,  if  properly 
nurfed,  their  difeafes  would  be  very  few,  and 
■would  feldom  prove  fatal.  The  nurfe  may,  for 
the  moll  part,  do  the  bufinefs  of  the  phyfician  ; 
but  the  phyfician  can  never  do  that  of  the  nurfe. 

The  difeafes  of  children  are  far  lefs  complicated 
than  thole  of  adults,  and  confeqrrently  much 
eafier  underftood  ; the  method  of  curing  them  is 
likewife  very  fimple,  and  cannot  readily  be  mifta- 
ken.  In  all  the  acute  difeafes  of  children,  cool 
air,  diluting  liquors,  and  gentle  evacuations,  are 
almolt  the  only  things  needful ; and  in  their 
chronic  difeafes,  reltorative  diet,  free  air,  and 
proper  exercife,  are  what  the  cure  mult  chiefly 
depend  upon. 


CONVULSIONS. 


Though  convulfions  in  children  be  feldom  a 
primary  difeafe,  and  therefore  fcarcely  fall  to 
be  noticed  in  a fcientific  Work,  but  as  a fymptom 
of  fome  more  general  difeafe,  on  which  they  de- 
pend ; yet,  as  they  occur  very  frequently  in  in- 
fancy, and  efpecially  as  they  often  give  great 
afarm  to  the  friends,  they  certainly  merit  a place 
in  a popular  Work  of  this  kind,  though  here 
omitted  by  the  author. 

Convulfions  in  children  may  proceed  from  a 
variety  of  different  caufes ; I fhall  notice  here 
only  a few  of  the  moft  common.  They  are  fome- 
times  the  confequence  of  external  injuries,  as 
pricks  from  pin's,  ftrait  clothes,  &c.  When  con- 
vulfions 
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vullions  occur,  therefore,  without  any  other  caufe 
being  obvious,  our  firft  care  fhould  be  to  remove 
the  clothes,  and  to  examine  carefully  whether 
they  proceed  from  any  thing  of  this  kind.  If 
they  do,  they  will  commonly  fublide  on  the  caufe 
being  removed.  Should  they  continue  after  this, 
the  child  may  be  put  into  the  warm-bath  for 
fome  minutes,  and  then  have  one,  two,  or  three 
drops  of  laudanum,  in  proportion  to  its  age  and 
ftrength. 

Convulfions,  however,  are  more  frequently  the 
effect  of  fome  internal  ftimulus,  as  of  acrid  food, 
irritating  the  tender  coats  of  the  itomach  and  in- 
teftines.  In  this  lituation,  a gentle  vomit,  of  two 
or  three  grains,  (more  or  lefs  according  to  the 
age),  of  ipecacuan,  may  be  given  to  clear  the 
llomach  ; and  a few  grains  of  magnelia  alba, 
fhould  then  be  given  to  clear  the  bowels. 

When  convulfions  are  the  confequence  of  teeth- 
ing, the  mod  effe&ual  remedy  is  a free  incilion 
upon  the  tooth.  Should  this  fail  to  give  imme- 
diate relief,  recourfe  may  be  had  to  the  warm- 
bath,  or  a drop  or  two  of  laudanum,  as  before 
directed. 

Thofe  convulfions  that  precede  the  fmall-pox, 
mealies,  &-c.  commonly  fublide  immediately 
upon  the  eruption  taking  place.  They  are  not 
an  unfavourable  fymptom  of  the  difeafe  that  is 
to  follow  ; nor  do  they  in  general  require  any 
particular  attention.  Where  they  continue  long- 
er, or  are  more  fevere  than  ufual,  the  tepid  bath, 
or  a blilter,  may  be  had  recourfe  to. 
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OF  WATER  IN  THE  HEAD. 


As  this  is  not  only  a frequent,  but  a fatal  dif- 
eafe  among  children,  though  omitted  in  this 
edition,  by  the  author.  I fliall  offer  a few  ob- 
fervations  on  it  here,  chiefly  with  the  view  to 
affift  parents  and  friends  in  diflinguilhing  the 
difeafe,  and  by  putting  them  on  their  guard  to 
induce  them  to  have  recourfe  to  medical  affiftance 
as  early  as  poflible. 

SYMPTOMS. — The  difeafe,  though  not  con- 
fined to  infancy,  attacks  in  a particular  manner 
fuch  as  are  under  the  age  of  puberty  : And  of 

thefe  more  frequently  the  younger,  than  fuch  as 
are  farther  advanced.  The  child  at  firft  becomes 
heavy,  indolent,  negle&s  his  ufual  exercife,  and 
lofes  his  appetite ; by  and  by,  fome  degree  of 
fever  takes  place,  the  pulfe  becomes  quicker, 
the  ftrength  fails,  the  child  looks  puny,  and 
then  he  complains  commonly  of  violent  head-ach, 
at  the  fapie  time  that  he  is  haraffed  with  fre- 
quent naufea  and  vomiting.  With  thefe  fymptoms 
the  fever  ufually  goes  on  to  increafe  : The  face, 
from  being  pale,  is  now  frequently  flullied  ; fome- 
times,  however,  this  occurs  on  one  cheek  only : 
the  eyes  cannot  bear  the  light,  the  patient  fre- 
quently becomes  delirious,  and  either  lleeps  ill,  or, 
when  he  d,oes  fall  afleep,  foon  wakens  in  a fright. 

Thefe  are  the  firft  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe, 
which  are  afterwards  changed,  or  varied,  as  the 
difeafe  advances.  The  pulfe,  which  was  at  fidt 
quick  and  regular,  becomes  afterwards  irregular 
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and  flow  ; and  again,  towards  the  end  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  regular,  but  fo  quick  as  fcarcely  to  admit 
of  being  counted.  The  head-ach  and  vomiting 
now  ceafe ; the  pupils  become  dilated,  and  the 
patient,  while  he  fees  obje&s  double,  ufually 
iquints.  The  patient  becomes  now  lethargic, 
and  fometimes  one  fide,  fometimes  another,  is  af- 
fefted  with  paroxyfms. 

METHOD  OF  CURE. 

This  difeafe,  when  once  fairly  formed,  has  been 
but  feldom  cured ; I have  been  anxious,  therefore, 
to  mark  the  firft  fymptoms  of  its  approach,  that 
medical  afliftance  may  be  called  as  early  as  pof- 
fible  as  it  is  at  this  period,  alone  that  any  be- 
nefit is  to  be  expe&ed  from  that  quarter.  The 
remedies  at  this  period  that  feem  to  promife  molt 
fuccefs,  are  bliftering  and  bleeding,  with  the  ufe 
of  mercury,  internally,  as  well  as  externally. 
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Tothofewho  are  already  acquainted  with  thq 
extent,  as  well  as  difficulty  of  the  fubjeft,  any 
attempt  to  explain  to  the  public  the  principles  or 
Surgery  in  a few  pages,  (to  which,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  prefent  Work,  it  mull  neceflarily  be 
limited),  may  at  firft  fight  appear  either  ignorance 
or  prefumption.  The  attempt,  however,  may 
perhaps  appear  fomewhat  more  reafonable,  when 
it  is  underftood  to  be  confined  to  fome  directions 
on  a few  of  the  more  fimple  and  common  cafes 
only,  where  the  public  have  either  long  ago  ven- 
tured to  take  the  management  on  themfelves,  or 
where,  from  the  urgency  of  the  cafe,  medical  af- 
fiftance  cannot  be  procured  in  time.  The  que- 
ftion  here,  then,  is  not  about  the  propriety  of  every 
man  becoming  his  own  furgeon  in  general ; but 
only  is,  fince  there  are  certain  cafes,  which  the 
public  have  long  ago  taken  under  their  own  ma- 
nagement, or  where  profeffional  affiftance  cannot 
be  had,  whether  in  fuch  fituations,  even  a fmall 
degree  of  information  be  not  preferable  to  abfolute 
ignorance  ? 
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OF  BLEEDING. 

Bleeding  is  fo  univerfally  prefcribed,  as  well 
as  pradtifed,  by  the  moll  illiterate  and  awkward 
that  it  might  feem  fuperfluous  to  offer  any  direc- 
tions on  the  fubjedt,  did  we  not  almoft  every  day 
fee  melancholy  inftances  of  the  danger  both  ot 
the  prefcription  and  of  the  operation. 

With  regard  to  bleeding,  it  may  be  obferved,  in 
general,  that  it  is  by  much  too  often  practiied. 
An  unfortunate  prejudice  prevails  among  the 
common  people,  that  almoll  every  dileafe  lequiies 
bleeding.  Nor  is  this  all;  the  operation  is  not 
confined  to  thofe  merely  who  are  unwell.  It 
is  perhaps  ufed  flill  oftener  as  a preventative,  with 
fuch  as  are  in  perfect  health.  In  both  inftances, 
the  pradtice,  1 believe,  proceeds  in  fome  meaiure 
from  a very  erroneous  idea,  that  the  operation  is 
quite  harmlefs,  or  that,  it  it  do  no  good,  it  will  at 
lead  do  no  harm.  Now,  no  opinion  can  be  more 
falfe  nor  unfounded  than  this,  lo  luppole,  indeed, 
that  a remedy  fo  adtive  as  bleeding,  the  moll  power- 
ful means  that  we  are  acquainted  with  of  reducing 
the  fyflem,  fhould  be  ufed  either  in  health  or 
difeafe,  with  impunity,  that  is,  without  any  effedf 
at  all,  is  perfedlly  abfurd. 

Bleeding  is  neceffary  in  all  thofe  fevers  that 
have  been  called  inflammatory,  as  pleurifies,  rhu- 
matifms,  fevers  from  cold,  &-C.  In  the  more 
violent  local  inflammations,  bleeding  alone  is  to 
be  depended  on  ; as  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
inflammation  of  the  flomach,  bowels,  bladder,  &c. 
It  is  like  wife  proper,  after  fevere  injuries  of 
the  head,  breaft,  belly,  or  of  any  of  the  larger 
joints,  as  blows,  bruifes,  falls,  &c.;  or  in  wounds 
which  penetrate  any  of  the  cavities,  as  the  chert, 
the  belly,  or  any  of  the  principal  joints.  The 
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Wrf  f 11  p m genei'aI  indicate  bleeding,  are  a 
?ar?’  iuli  frequent  pulfe,  attended  with  much 
eat,  thirft,  &c;  Bleeding  is  improper  in  all  low 
nervous,  hyfterical  or  hypochondriac  difeafes ; in 
flioit  in  all  thofe  difeafes  that-  are  attended  with 
a fmaB.weak  and  at  the  fame  time  a frequent 
pulfe,  and  with  but  little  heat,  thirft.  Though 
pioper  in  inflammatory  difeafes  of  the  head  breaft 
Pr  bellf>  or  great  joints,  it  is  dangerous  to  bleed 
in  intermittent  fevers;  and  it  is  death  to  bleed  in 
the  low  fevers  fo  frequent  in  this  country,  or  in 
putrid  lore  throat,  in  dyfentery,  in  the  latter  ftage 
of  the  final  1 pox,  &c,  6 

* ^^eddlg  *s  °f  two  kinds,  general  and.  topical.  It 
is  called  general , when,  by  means  of  the  lancet 
°Ppn  anf  confiderable  vein  or  artery,  fo  as  to 
abltradt  a confiderable  quantity  in  a fliort  time. 
Topical,  again,  is  when  by  means  of  leeches,  or  by 
icarifyng  and  cupping,  we  draw  off  more  or  lefs 
from  the  veffels  of  the  part  affeded,  or  from 
their  neighbourhood.  The  firft  is  ufed  in  all  the 
more  violent  inflammations,  attended  with  a hard 
full  pulfe,  heart,  thirft,  &c.  The  laft  is  ufed 
chiefly  in  the  milder  local  inflammations,  ophthal- 
mias, for  inftance,  where  there  is  but  little  affec- 
tion of  the  general  fyftem,  or  where,  from  fome 
particular  circumftance,  as  age,  debility,  or  fome 
other  difeafe,  we  are  afraid  of  taking  away  much 
blood. 

. -Bleeding  with  the  lancet,  though  daily  prac- 
tifed  by  the  moft  ignorant  and  awkward  people, 
is  leally  a nice,  as  well  as  a dangerous  operation. 
Indeed,  confidering  the  frequency  of  this  opera- 
tion, and  what  fort  of  people  are  in  general,  at 
leaft  jn  country-places,  the  operators,  it  is  truly 
aftonifhing  that  fo  few  accidents  happen  from  it'; 
and  yet  in  hofpitals  we  very  often  fee  patients 
wrth  ananifm,  or  with  the  whole  arm  fwelled  like 
a poft,  from  awkwardnefs  or  unfkilfulnefs  in  the 
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manner  of  performing  this  operation  or  from  the 
coarfenefs  of  the  lancet.  Bleeding  with  the  lancet, 
therefore,  in  our  opinion,  ought  never  to  be  prac- 
tifed  by  any  but  profejfional  men , except  in  thefe 
cafes  of  emergency,  as  in  apoplexy,  or  in  violent  in- 
juries of  the  head,  bread, &c.  where  the  danger  from 
delay  is  greater  than  the  danger  from  the  operation. 

As  the  practice,  however,  is  too  ancient,  as  well 
as  too  general,  to  be  laid  afide  at  once,  I fhall  here 
offer  two  cautions,  with  a view  to  diminifh  the 
rifk  attending  it.  In  the  firft  place,  every  ope- 
rator, before  opening  the  vein,  ought  to  examine 
carefully  with  his  finger,  if  there  be  any  artery  im- 
mediately contiguous.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  which 
is  eafily  known  by  the  pulfation,  he  ought  un- 
quedionably  to  take  fome  other  vein.  Secondly, 
in  introducing  the  lancet,  let  him  take  care  not 
to  plunge  it,  as  is  too  commonly  done,  right 
downwards,  but  to  introduce  it  in  a flanting  di- 
rection, fo  as  to  cut  the  vein  horizontally,  indead 
of  perpendicularly.  It  is  not  the  fharpnefs,  but  the 
bluntneis  of  a much  ufed  lancet,  that  makes  it 
plunge  too  deep. 

The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  at  one  time, 
or  the  number  of  times  the  operation  fhould  be 
repeated,  mud  be  regulated  by  the  age  and 
drength  of  the  patient,  the  violence  of  the  difeafe, 
or  the  eftecds  produced  by  the  operation.  In 
iome  diieales,  however,  as  in  peripneumonies, 
which  generally  requires  repeated  bleedings;  and 
feveie  injuiies  of  the  head,  trunk,  or  any  of  the 
largei  joints  ; if  the  patient  be  young,  and  of  to- 
lerable drength,  the  drd  bleeding  ought  general- 
ly to  be  a fiee  one,  to  the  extent  of  a pound,  for 
indance,  at  lead.  The  frequency  of  the  bleedings 
to  be  regulated  by  the  effedls  of  this,  the  date  of 
the  difeaie,  &c.  This  may  often  be  didinguifh- 
«d,  by  the  detor  of  the  breath,  or  of  the  dools. 
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OF  INFLAMMATION  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

As  inflammation  is  not  only  a troublefome  difi. 
eafe  of'  itfelf,  but  ufually  the  fymptom  of  moft  fur- 
gical  complaints,  I fhall  here  offer  a few  obferva- 
tions  on  the  management  of  it.  Thefe  will  be 
confined  chiefly  to  external  inflammation. 

Symptoms.  Inflammation  is  dillinguifhed  by 
fome  degree  of  heat,  pain,  rednefs,  more  or  lels 
of  fwelling,  and  a throbbing  or  puliation  of  the 
part.  Though  at  firft  merely  local,  yet,  after 
continuing  for  fome  time,  if  the  part  affe&ed  be 
extenfive,  it  commonly  produces  fome  degree  of 
fever,  as  quick  pulfe,  heat,  and  thirft. 

Confequences.  Inflammation  may  terminate  in 
three  different  ways,  by  difcuflion,  fuppuration, 
or  mortification. 

DifcaJJion.  When  the  rednefs,  fwelling,  and 
throbbing  of  a tumor,  inftead  of  continuing,  or 
increafing  for  fome  time,  foon  begin  to  abate, 
without  lymptoms  either  of  fuppuration  or  gan- 
grene, the  tumor  is  laid  to  be  difcufling.  As  this 
is  both  the  fpeedieft  and  fafeft  termination  of  in- 
flammation, our  endeavours,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
ihould  always  be  dire&ed  to  this  end.  With  this 
view,  the  heft  applications  to  the  part,  where  the 
fwelling  or  inflammation  is  confiderable,  are  a 
number  of  leeches,  or  Ratifying  and  cupping,  and 
afterwards  fome  Gowlard,  or  a folution  of  lead, 
cold;  or  when  this  is  not  at  hand,  a cold  crumb  of 
bread-poultice  with  Vinegar.  If  there  be  any 
confiderable  degree  of  fever  at  the  fame  time,  ten 
or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  Ihould  be  taken  from 
the  arm ; fome  opening  medicine  Ihould  be  ad- 

-siniftered, 
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miniftered,  and  a low  cooling  diet  muft  be  en- 
joined. 

Suppuration.  When  the  pain,  fwelling,  and  par- 
ticularly the  throbbing,  notwithftanding  our  en- 
deavours to  difcufs  it,  continue  toincreafe,  along 
with  the  fymptoms  of  general  fever,  there  is 
reafon  to  expecf  the  tumor  will  fuppurate.  In 
this  cafe,  the  applications  before  recommended  to 
the  tumor,  as  well  as  all  evacuations  from  the  fyf- 
tem,  muft  now  be  laid  afide.  Warm  fomentations, 
or  a warm  bread-and-milk  poultice,  frequently 
renewed,  muft  be  kept  conftantly  applied  to  the 
part ; while  we  at  the  fame  time  endeavour  to 
reftore  the  ftrength  of  the  fyltem,  if  it  have  been 
weakened  by  the  previous  evacuations.  Should 
the  luppuration  advance  but  flowly,  it  may 
be  promoted  by  the  application  of  a gum- 
plafter  to  the  part.  When  the  matter  is  fairly 
formed,  which  will  be  known  by  a remillion 
of  the  former  fymptoms,  particularly  of  the  throb- 
bing pain,  and  by  the  tumor  now  becoming  foft, 
and  pointing  at  fome  particular  place,  where  a 
fluctuation  may  generally  be  perceived,  if  the 
tumor  do  not  loon  break  of  itfelf,  it  muft  be  open- 
ed with  a lancet. 

Mortification.  This  is  the  third  and  the  moft 
unfortunate  termination  of  inflammation.  If  the 
pain  and  heat  of  a tumor  continue  to  increafe, 
with  but  little  throbbing  or  pulfation,  while 
fymptoms  of  general  fever,  as  quick  pulfe, 
heat,  thirft,  &-c.  continue  likewife,  or  even  get 
worfe,  mortification  will  probably  enfue.  That 
it  has  actually  taken  place,  is  known  from  the 
tumor,  inftead  of  continuing  red,  painful,  and 
tenfe,  as  in  the  firft  ftate,  or  becoming  foft  and 
pointed,  with  an  evident  fluctuation,  as  in  the  fe- 
cond,  becoming  of  a dull  red,  or  even  of  a livid  co- 
lour, 
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Ioilr>  with  a flaccid  feel,  and  finall  watery  veficles 
difperfed  over  its  furface,  while  at  the  fame  time 
the  pulfe,  from  being  hard  and  full,  becomes  weak 
and  feeble,  as  well  as  more  Frequent.  The  bed 
applications  to  the  part,  in  this  fituation,  I believe 
to  be  warm  drefiings  with  turpentine,  fome  of  the 
Endures  or  balfams,  as  Endure  of  myrrh,  or 
bark,  fpirit  of  wine,  &c.  Much  attention  at  the 
lame  time  is  ufualiy  necelfary,  to  fupport  the 
patient  with  good  nourilhing  diet,  and  particular- 
ly with  wine  and  barks,  which  muft  be  given  in 
iuch  quantities  as  the  patient  can  bear,  or  the 
difeafe  may  require. 


OF  WOUNDS. 

No  part  of  medicine  has  been  more  miltaken, 
than  the  treatment  and  cure  of  wounds.  Man- 
kind in  general  believe,  that  certain  herbs,  oint- 
ments, and  falves,  are  polfelfed  of  wonderful 
healing  virtues,  and  imagine  that  no  wound  can 
be  cured  without  the  application  of  them.  It  is, 
however,  a fad,  that  no  external  application  what- 
ever contributes  towards  the  cure  of  a wound, 
any  other  way  than  by  keeping  the  parts  foft, 
and  defending  them  from  the  external  air,  which 
may  be  as  effedually  done  by  foft  lint,  as  by  the 
molt  pompous  applications,  while  it  is  exempt 
from  many  of  the  bad  confequences  attending 
them. 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refped  to  in- 
ternal applications.  Thefe  only  promote  the 
cure  of  wounds,  in  fo  far  as  they  tend  to  prevent  a 
fever,  or  to  remove  any  caufe  that  might  obltrud 
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or  impede  the  operations  of  nature.  It  is  nature 
alone  that  cures  wounds  ; all  that  art  can  do  is 
to  remove  obltacles,  and  to  put  the  parts  in  fuch 
a condition  as  is  the  molt  favourable  to  nature’s 
efforts.  ,•  - 

With  this  fimple  view,  we  fhall  confider  the 
treatment  of  wounds,  and  endeavour  to  point  out 
fuch  Heps  as  ought  to  be  taken  to  facilitate  their 
cure. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  when  any  period 
has  received  a wound,  is  to  examine  whether  anv 
foreign  body  be  lodged  in  it,  as  wood,  done,  iron, 
lead,  glafs,  dirt,  bits  of  cloth,  &-c.  Thele,  if  it 
can  be  eaiily  done,  ought  to  be  extracted,  and 
the  wound  cleaned,  before  any  dreffirags  be 
applied.  When  that  cannot  be  effe&ed  with 
l'afety,  on  account  of  the  patient’s  weaknefs,  or 
lofs  of  blood,  &.c.  they  mult  be  fuffered  to  remain 
in  the  wound,  and  be  afterwards  extracted  when 
the  patient  is  more  able  to  bear  it. 

When  a wound  penetrates  into  any  of  the 
cavities  of  the  body,  as  the  bread,  the  bowels,  &-c. 
or  where  any  confiderabk  blood-veffel  is  cut,  a Ikil- 
ful  furgeon  ought  immediately  to  be  called,  other- 
wife  the  patient  may  lofe  his  life.  But  fometimes 
the  dilcharge  of  blood  is  lb  great,  that  if  it  be  not 
llopped,  the  patient  may  die,  even  before  a fur- 
geon, though  at  no  great  diftance,  can  arrive.  In 
this  cafe,  fomethmg  muff  be  done  by  thofe  who 
are  prefent.  If  the  wound  be  in  any  of  the  limbs, 
the  bleeding  may  generally  be  ffopped  bv  apply-, 
ing  a tight  ligature  or  bandage  rou,nd  the  mem- 
ber, a little  above  the  wound.  The  belt  method 
ot  doing  this,  is  to  put  a ftrong  broad  garter  round 
the  part,  but  fo  flack  as  eaiily  to  admit  a fmall 
piece  of  flick  to  be  put  under  it,  which  muff  be 
twilled  in  the  lame  manner  as  a country-man  does 
a cart  rope,  to  lecure  his  loading,  till  the  bleed- 
ing 
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ing  Hops.  Whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  he  mud 
take  care  to  twill  it  no  longer,  as  draining  too 
tight  might  occafion  an  inflammation  of  the  parts, 
and  endanger  a gangrene. 

In  parts  where  this  bandage  cannot  be  applied, 
various  other  methods  may  be  tried  to  flop  the 
bleeding,  as  the  application  of  flyptics,  aftrin- 
gents,  &c.  Cloths  dipped  in  a folution  of  blue 
vitriol  in  water,  or  Xh&'/lyptic  water  of  the  difpen- 
fatories,  may  be  applied  to  the  wound.  When 
tbefe  cannot  be  obtained,  flrdng  fpirits  of  wine 
may  be  ufed.  Some  recommend  the  agaric  * of 
the  oak  as  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  flyptics; 
and  indeed  it  deferves  conliderable  encomiums. 
It  is  eafily  obtained,  and  ought  to  be  kept  in 
every  family  in  cafe  of  accidents.  A piece  of  it 
mult  be  laid  upon  the  wound,  and  covered  with 
a good  deal  of  lint,  above  which  a bandage  mull 
be  applied  fo  tight  as  to  keep  it  firmly  on. 

Though  fpirits,  tinctures,  and  hot  balfams,  may 
be  ufed  in  order  to  flop  the  bleeding  when  it  is 
excefiive,  they  are  improper  at  other  times.  They 
do  not  promote,  but  retard  the  cure,  and  often 
change  a Ample  wound  into  an  ulcer.  People 

imagine, 

* Dr  Tiffot,  in  his  Advice  to  the  People,  gives  the  following  di- 
rections for  gathering,  preparing,  and  applying  the  agaric. — “ Ga- 
ther in  autumn,  while  the  fine  weather  laits,  the  agaric  of  the  oak, 
which  is  a kind  of  fungus  or  excrefcence  ifi'uing  from  the  wood  of 
that  tree.  It  confifts  at  firft  of  four  parts,  which  prefent  them- 
felves  fucceflively  : i.  The  outward  rind  or  ikin,  which  may  be 

thrown  away.  o.  The  part  immediately  under  this  tind,  which  is 
the  bed  of  all.  This  is  to  be  beat  well  with  a hammer,  till  it  be- 
comes foft  and  very  pliable.  This  is  the  only  pteparation  it  re- 
quires, and  a- flice  of  it,  of  a proper  iize,  is  to  be  applied  dire6tly 
over  the  burlting  open  blood- veflels.  It  conftringes  and  brings 
them  clofe  together,  Hops  the  bleeding,  and  generally  falls  off  at 
the  end  of  two  days.  3.  The  third  pait  adhering  to  the  lecond 
may  ferve  to  ltop  the  bleeding  from  the  fmaller  veflels  ; and  the 
fourth  and  lafl  part  may  be  reduced  to  powder,  as  conducing  to  the 

fame  purpofe. That  agaric  which  fprings  from  thole  parts  of  the 

tree  from  whence  large  boughs  have  been  lopped,  is  generally  rec- 
koned the  belt. 
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imagine,  becaufe  hot  balfams  congeal  the  blood, 
and  feem  as  it  were  to  folder  up  the  wound,  that 
they  therefore  heal  it ; but  this  is  only  a decep- 
tion. They  may  indeed  flop  the  flowing  blood, 
by  fearing  the  mouths  of  the  veflels ; but,  by 
rendering  the  parts  callous,  they  obftrud  the 
cure.  ’ 

In  flight  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  .much 
deeper  than  the  lkin,  the  belt  application  is  a bit 
of  the  common  black  flicking-plafter.  This  keeps 
the  fides  of  the  wound  together,  and  prevents  the 
air  from  getting  into  it,  which  is  all  that  is  neced- 
fary.  When  a wound  penetrates  deep,  it  is  not 
fafe  to  keep  its  lips  quite  clofe;  this  keeps  in  the 
matter,  and  is  apt  to  make  the  wound  tetter.  In 
this  cafe  the  belt  way  is  to  fill  the  wound  with  foft 
lint,  commonly  called  caddis  *.  This,  however, 
mult  not  be  fluffed  in  too  hard,  otherwife  it  will 
do  hurt.  It  may  be  covered  over  with  a cloth 
dipped  in  oil,  or  fpread  with  common  wax-plalterf; 
and  the  whole  mult  be  kept,  on  by  a proper  ban- 
dage. 

We  Avail  not /pend  time  in  defcribing  the  dif- 
ferent bandages  that  may  be  proper  for  wounds 

in 

* This  dire&ion,  though  it  may  be  proper  enough  in  wounds 
attended  with  a confiderabls  dil'charge  of  biood,  which  are  fome- 
times  crammed  with  lint,  and  then  bandaged  firmly,  with  a view 
to  flop  the  haemorrhage,  is  certainly  very  wrong  when  applied  to 
'wounds  in  geiteral.  Wherever  we  have  a clear  wound,  of  whatever 
depth,  our  ftrft  care  ihould  be,  after  removing  any  foreign  fubftances, 
and  carefully  wafhing  out  the  blood,  to  bring  the  lips  of  the  wound 
as  neatly  and  clofely  together  as  poffible,  and  endeavour,  by  means 
of  a bandage,  if  not  by  a flitch,  to  retain  them  exa&ly  in  the  fame 
lituation.  In  this  way,  we  fhall  often  fucceed  in  healing  t;he  wound, 
by  what  is  called  the  firft  intention,  that  is,  without  the  formation  of 
matter,  and,  as  it  can  do  no  harm,  it  fhould  always  be  attempted. 

+ The  wax-plafter  is  made  by  melting  together  over  a flow  fire, 
a pound  of  yellow  wax;  white  refin,  and  mutton  fuet,  of  each  half 
a pound.  This  not  only  fupplies  the  place  of  melilot-plafter,  for- 
merly fo  much  in  vogue,  but  makes  a very  proper  application  to 
flight  wounds,'  and  to  large  ones  after  they  are  nearly  heal. 
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in  different  parts  of  the  body  ; common  fenfe 
will  generally  fuggeff  the  molt  commodious  me- 
thod of  applying  a bandage  ; befides,  defcriptions 
of  this  kind  are  not  eafily  remembered. 

The  firff  dreffing  ought  to  continue  on  for  at 
lealt  two  days ; alter  which  it  may  be  removed, 
and  fie  lb  lint  applied  as  before.  If  any  part  of 
the  firff;  dreffing  fficks  fo  clofe  that  it  cannot  be 
removed  with  eafe  or  fafety  to  the  patient.it  may 
be  allowed  to  continue,  and  frelh  lint  dipped  in 
lweet  oil  laid  above  it.  This  will  foften  it,  fo  as  to 
make  it  come  off  eafily  at,  next  dreffing.  After- 
wards the  wound  may  be  dreffed  every  day  in 
the  fame  manner  till  it  be  quite  heal.  Thole 
Who  are  fond  oi  falves  or  ointments,  may,  after 
the  wound-  is  become  very  fuperficial,  drefs  it 
twice  a-day  with  the  yellow  bajilicum  ointment 
and  if  fungous,  or  what  is  called  proud flefb , Ihould 
rife  in  the  wound,  it  may  be  checked,  by  mixing 
with  the  ointment  a little  burnt  allum  or  red  pre- 
cipitate. 

When  a wound  is  greatly  inflamed,  the  mod 
proper  application  is  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk, 
foften ed  with  a little  fwe'et  oil  or  frelh  butter. 
This  muff;  be  applied  inftead  of  the  platter,  and 
Ihould  be  changed  two  or  three  times  a- day. 

It  the  wound  be  large,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  an  inflammation,  the  patient  muff  be  kept 
on  a very  low  diet.  He  muff  abllain  from  flelli 
ltrong  liquors,  and  every  thing  that  is  of  a heating 
nature.  If  he  be  of  a full  habit,  and  has  loft  but 
little  blood  from  the  wound,  he  muff  be  bled ; 

and, 

* The  yellow  bafilicum  ointment  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner:  Take  of  olive  oil  an  Englifh  pint,  yellow  wax,  yellow 

refill,  and  Burgundy  pitch,  of  each  one  pound  ; common  turpen- 
tine, three  ounces.  Melt  the  wax,  refin,  and  pitch,  along  with  the 
oil,  over  a flow  fire  ; after  taking  them  from  the  fire,  add  the  tur- 
pentine, and,  whilft  the  mixture  remains  hot,  {train  it. 
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and,  if  the  fymptoms  be  urgent,  the  operation 
may  be  repeated.  But  when  the  patient  has  been 
greatly  weakened  by  lofs  of  blood  from  the  wound, 
it  will  be  dangerous  to  bleed  him,  even  though  a 
fever  fhould  enfue.  Nature  Ihould  never  be  too 
far  exhaufted.  It  is  always  more  fafe  to  allow 
her  to  ftruggle  with  the  difeafe  in  her  own  way, 
than  to  fink  the  patient’s  ftrength  by  exceffive 
evacuations. 

Wounded  perrons  ought  to  be  kept  very  quiet 
and  eafy.  Every  thing  that  ruffles  the  mind,  or 
moves  the  paffions,  as  love,  anger,  fear,  exceffive 
joy,  &c.  are  very  hurtful.  They  ought,  above 
all  things,  to  abftain  from  venery.  The  belly 
Ihould  be  kept  gently  open  by  laxative  clyfters,  or 
by  cool  vegetable  diet,  as  roafted  apples,  Hewed 
prunes,  boiled  fpinage,  &c. 
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In  flight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  (kin  it 
is  cultomary  to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a 
competent  time,  to  rub  it  with  fait,  or  to  lay  a 
comprefs  upon  it  dipped  in  fpirits  of  wine  and 
biandy.  But  when  the  burn  has  penetrated  fo 
deep  as  to  bllfter  or  break  the  (kin,  it  mull  be 
drefied  with  fome  emollient  and  gently  drvinsr 
ointment,  as  the  ointment  of  calamine,  commonly 

Qjl  called 
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called  Turner's  cerate  *.  This  may  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  frelh  olive-oil,  fpread 
upon  a loft  rag.  and  applied  to  the  part  affedted. 
When  this  ointment  cannot  be  had,  an  egg  may 
be  beat  up  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
fweetell  iallad  oil.  I his  will  fervevery  well  till  a 
proper  ointment  can  be  prepared.  When  the 
burning  is  very  deep,  after  the  fir  ft  two  or  three 
days,  it  fliould  be  drefled  with  equal  parts  of 
yellow  bajilicum  ointment  and  Turner’s  cerate, 
mixed  together. 

When  the  burn  is  violent,  or  has  occafioned  a 
high  degree  of  inflammation,  and  there  is  reafon  to 
fear  a gangrene  or  mortification  will  enfue,the  fame 
men  ns  mult  be  ufedto  prevent  it  as  are  recommend- 
ed in  other  violent  inflammations.  The  patient,  in 
this  cafe,  mull  live  low,  and  drink  freely  of  weak  di- 
luting liquors.  He  mull  likewife  be  bled  once, 
and,  if  occafion  requires,  a fecond  time.  His 
belly  fliould  be  kept  open,  and,  if  the  burnt 
parts  become  livid  or  black,  with  other  fymptoms 
of  mortification,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bathe  them 
frequently  with  warm  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine, 
tincture  of  myrrh,  or  other  antifeptics,  mixed  with 
a decodtion  of  the  bark.  In  this  cafe  the  bark 
mult  likewife  be  taken  internally. 


OF 


* Turner’s  cerate  may  be  prepared  by  diffolving  half  a pound  of 
yellow  wax  in  an  Englilh  pint  of  olive-oil,  over  a gentle  fire.  As 
the  mixture  cools,  and  begins  to  grow  ftiff,  half  a pound  of  cala- 
mine prepared  muft  be  fpririkled  into  it,  keeping  conftantly  ftirring 
them  together  till  the  cerate  is  grown  quite  cold. 
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OF  BRUISES. 

Bruises  are  generally  productive  of  worfe  con- 
fequences  than  wounds.  The  danger  from  them 
does  not  appear  immediately,  by  which  means  it 
often  happens  that  they  are  neglected  till  palt 
cure.  It  is  needlefs  to  give  any  definition  of  a 
dileafe  fo  univerfally  known  ; we  fiiall  therefore 
proceed  to  point  out  the  method  of  treating  it. 

In  flight  bruiles  it  will  be  fufficient  to  bathe  the 
part  with  a mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  vine- 
gar and  water,  and  to  keep  cloths  wet  with  this 
mixture  conftantly  applied  to  it.  This  is  far  more 
proper  than  rubbing  it  with  brandy,  fpiritsof  wine, 
or  other  ardent  fpirits,  which  are  commonly  ufed 
in  fuch  cafes. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country,  the  peafimts  ap- 
ply to  a recent  bruiie,  a poultice  of  frefh  cow- 
dung,  with  very  happy  effects. 

When  a bruife  is  very  violent,  the  patient  ought 
immediately  to  be  bled,  and  put  upon  a proper  re- 
gimen. His  food  lhould  be  light  and  cool,  and  his 
drink  weak,  and  ol  an  opening  nature  ; as  whey 
ivveetened  with  honey,  deco&ions  of  tamarinds, 
barley,  cream-tartar-whey,  and  fuch  like.  The 
biuifed  part  mult  be  bathed  with  vinegar  and 
watei,  as  direfled  above  ; and  a poultice  made  by 
boiling  crumbs  of  bread,  elder-flowers,  and  camo- 
mile-floweis,  in  equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and 
water,  applied  to  it.  This  poultice  is  peculiarly 
proper  when  a wound  is  joined  to  the  bruife.  It 
may  be  renewed  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

As  the  ftrudure  of  the  velfels  is  totally  deflroy- 
ed  by  a violent  bruife,  there  often  enfues  a great 
lols  ol  iubftancc,  which  produces  an  ulcerous  fore 
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very  difficult  to  cure.  If  the  bone  be  affected, 
the  fore  will  not  heal  before  an  exfoliation  takes 
place,  that  is  before  the  difeafed  part  of  the  bone 
feparates,  and  comes  out  through  the  wound. 
This  is  often  a very  flow  operation,  and  may  even 
require  feveral  years  to  be  completed.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  thefe  fores  are  frequently  miftaken 
for  the  king’s-evil,  and  treated  as  fuch,  though, 
in  fa£t,  they  proceed  folely  from  the  injury  which 
the  folid  parts  receive  from  the  blow. 

Patients  in  this  lituation  are  peflered  with  dif- 
ferent advices.  Every  perfon  who  fees  them  pro- 
pofes  a new  remedy,  till  the  lore  is,  in  a man- 
ner, poifoned  with  various  and  oppofite  applica- 
tions, and  is  often  at  length  rendered  abfolutely 
incurable.  The  bell  method  of  managing  fuch 
fores  is,  to  take  care  that  the  patient’s  conftitu- 
tion  does  not  fuffer  by  confinement,  or  improper 
medicine,  and  to  apply  nothing  to  them  but  fome 
ffimple  ointment  fpread  upon  foft  lint,  over  which 
a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  boiled  camo- 
mile-flowers, or  the  like,  may  be  put,  to  nourifh 
the  part,  and  keep  it  foft  and  warm.  Nature, 
thus  aififted,  will  generally  in  time  operate  a cure 
by  throwing  oft'  the  difealed  part  of  the  bone, 
after  which  the  fore  foon  heals. 
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OF  ULCERS. 


Ulcers  may  be  the  confequence  of  wounds, 
bruifes,  or  tumors,  improperly  treated;  but  they 
generally  proceed  from  an  ill  {fate  of  the  humours, 
or  what  may  be  called  a bad  habit  of  body. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  they  ought  not  to  be 
haftily  dried  up,  otherwife  it  may  prove  fatal  to 
the  patient.  Ulcers  happen  moll  commonly  in 
the  decline  of  life  ; and  perfons  who  neglect  exer- 
cife,  and  live  full,  are  moll  liable  to  them.  They 
might  often  be  prevented,  by  retrenching  fome 
part  of  the  folid  food,  or  by  opening  artificial 
drains,  as  ifiues,  fetons,  or  the  like. 

An  ulcer  may  be  known  from  a wound  by  its 
difcharging  a thin  watery  humour,  which  is  often 
fo  acrid  as  to  inflame  and  corrode  the  lkin,  by 
the  hardnefs  and  perpendicular  fituation  of  its 
iides  or  edges,  and  by  the  time  of  its  duration, 
&c. 

It  requires  confiderable  lkill  to  be  able  to  judge 
when  an  ulcer  ought  to  be  healed,  and  when  not. 
In  general,  all  ulcers  which  proceed  from  a bad 
habit  of  body  Ihould  be  differed  to  continue  open 
at  lead  till  the  conftitution  be  fo  far  changed  by 
proper  regimen,  or  the  ufe  of  medicine,  that  they 
feem  difpofed  to  heal  of  their  own  accord.  Ulcers 
which  are  the  efie'61  of  malignant  fevers,  or  other 
acute  difeales,  may  generally  be  healed  with  fafe- 
ty  after  the  health  has  been  reftored  for  fome 
time.  The  cure  ought  not,  however,  to  be  at- 
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tempted  too  foon,  nor  at  any  time  without  the 
ute  or  purging  medicines  and  a proper  regimen. 
When  wounds  or  bruifes  have  by  wrong  treat- 
ment degenerated  into  ulcers,  if  the  conftitution 
be  good,  they  may  generally  be  healed  with  fafe- 
^'hen  ulcers  either  accompany  chronical 
dneafes,  or  come  in  their  head,  they  muft  be  cau- 
tiouiiy  healed.  If  an  ulcer  conduces  to  the  patient’s 
health,  it  ought  never  to  be  healed  ; but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  waftes  the  {Length,  and  confumes 

the  patient,  by  a flow  fever,  it  fliould  be  healed  as 
loon  as  poflible. 

We  would  earneflly  recommend  a Arid  atten- 
tion to  thele  particulars,  to  all  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune  to  labour  under  this  diforder,  as  we  have 
frequently  known  people  throw  away  their  lives 
by  the  want  ot  it,  while  they  were  extolling  and 
generoufly  rewarding  thole  whom  they  ought  to 
have  looked  upon  as  their  murderers. 

The  mod  proper  regimen  for  promoting  the 
cure  of  ulcers,  is  to  avoid  all  fpices,  all  falted  and 
high-feafoned  food,  all  ftrong  liquors,  and  to  leflen 
the  ulual  quantity  of  fleih-meat.  The  belly 
ought  to  be  kept  gently  open  by  a diet  confifting 
chiefly  of  cooling  laxative  vegetables,  and  by 
drinking  butter-milk,  or  whey  fweetened  with 
honey  or  the  like.  1 he  patient  ought  to  be  con- 
itantly  chearful,  and  fliould  take  as  much  exer- 
cife  as  he  can  eafily  bear. 

When  the  bottom  and  tides  of  an  ulcer  feem 
hard  and  callous,  they  may  be  fprinkled  twice  a- 
day  with  a little  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  and 
afteiu  aids  a refled  with  the  yellow  bujiiicum  oint- 
ment. Some  chufe  to  have  the  edges  of  the  ul- 
cer fcarified  with  a lancet ; but  this  operation 
ought  to  be  performed  by  a furgeon. 

Lime  water  has  frequently  been  known  to  have 
very  happy  effects  in  the  cure  of  obflinate  ulcers. 

It 
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It  maybe  ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for 
the  done  and  gravel. 

My  late  learned  and  ingenious  friend,  Dr  Whytt, 
ftrongly  recommends  the  ule  of  a folution  of  the 
corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury  in  brandy,  for  the 
cure  of  obllinate  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  I have 
frequently  found  this  medicine,  when  given  ac- 
cording to  the  Do&or’s  directions,  prove  very  fuc- 
cefsful  ; but  it  fhould  never  be  adminittered  with- 
out the  greateft  care.  It  is  made  by  dilfolving 
four  grains  of  the  corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury 
in  eight  ounces  of  the  belt  French  brandy.  The 
dofe  is  a table-fpoonful  night  and  morning  ; at 
the  fame  time  wafhing  the  fore  twice  or  thrice  a-day 
with  it.  In  a letter  which  I had  from  the  Doctor 
a little  before  his  death,  he  informs  me,  “ That  he 
obferved  waffling  the  fere  thrice  a-day  with  a fo- 
lution of  a triple  ftrength  was  very  ufeful.”  This 
medicine  ought  always  to  be  prepared  with  the 
greateft  care,  and  ought  never  to  be  adminiifered 
but  under  the  eye  of  fome  perfon  of  fkill  in  phy- 


* Ulcers  continue  perverfe  only  on  the  leg,-  it  is  there  indeed  that 
they  are  found,  and  almoft  no  where  die.  Ulceis  happen  there 
from  the  dependent  poiition  of  the  part,  and  there  are  only  two 
ways  of  preventing  the  bad  effects  of  that  gravitation  of  the  hu- 
mours which  makes  ulcers  incurable  ; either  the  limb  mull  be  laid 
in  a horizontal  pofition  on  a {tool  on  the  level  of  the  body,  which, 
by  preventing  the  blood  falling  down  upon  the  weakened  veffels, 
gives  effeft  to  the  corrofive  fublimate,  or  any  other  medicine  that 
is  ufed  for  the  cure.  But  if  the  patient  mud  walk*  either  for  health 
or  on  account  of  his  bufmefs,  the  weakened  velTels  mull  be  fup- 
ported,  which  is  heft  done  by  plafters  and  rollers  applied  in  the 
following  manner,  which  we  confider  as  one  of  the  molt  important 
improvements  of  modern  inquiry  : The  ulcer  muft  firft  of  ail  be 
very  perfectly  cleaned  ; and  if  it  be  very  large  and  foul,  it  lliould 
even  be  feraped  with  a paper-folder,  to  clear  "it  of  all  the  mucous 
fluff,  juft  as  you  would  clean  a feurfy  tongue.  Next  you  take  a 
long  ftrap  of  that  kind  of  adhefive  piafler  which  is  recommended 
by  Dr  Baynton  ; you  lay  the  middle  of  the  ftrap  upon  the  back- 
part  of  the  leg  where  it  is  found,  and  holding  the  two  ends  in  your 
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OF  IMPOSTHUMES  OR  BOILS. 


Boils  are  generally  the  efforts  of  nature,  to  ex- 
pel noxious  humours  out  of  the  body.  Their  fup 
puration  ought,  therefore,  by  all  means  to  be 
promoted.  I do  not  remember  ever  to  have  feen 
one  inftance  of  the  conflitution  being  hurt  by 
them,  but  have  often  known  it  greatly  mended, 
eipecially  when  care  was  taken  to  promote  a full 
and  free  luppuration. 

Impofthumes  may  proceed  from  the  ufe  of 
trafliy  fruits,  or  any  other  unwholefome  food, 
from  hunger,  exceffive  labour,  or  the  like.  They 
are  attended  with  acute  pain,  hardnefs,  rednefs 
of  the  part,  and  all  the  fymptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

Bleeding  and  purging  will  fometimes  difcufs 
thefe  tumors  at  the  beginning  ; but  as  foon  as 
it  is  evident  that  matter  is  colle&ing,  it  will  be 
proper  to  apply  a poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with 
a little  oil  01  frefh  butter.  This  may  be  renewed 

twice 

hands,  you  brace  them  round  the  leg  ; you  draw  in  the  ends  of  the 
ftrap  m proportion  as  you  bring  them  forward.  By  this  drawing 
you  make  the  two  edges  of  the  fore  approach  each  other,  and  fi- 
nally,  you  make  the  two  ends  of  the  ftrap  crofs  each  other  over  the 
face  of  the  ulcer  ; you  ufe  one,  two,  or  three  ftraps,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  ulcer ; you  fupport  the  ftraps  by  a roller,  which 
you  begin  at  the  toes,  and  roll  all  the  way  up  tbe  leg,  gradually 
and  carefully,  fo  as  to  leave  no  part  unfupported;  and  this  man- 
ner of  bandaging  muft  be  renewed  every  morning,  as  the  plafters 
and  rollers  infallibly  flack en,  and  the  leg  fwells  at  night.  By  this 
procefs,  fkilfully  conduced,  ulcers,  within  the  borders  of  which 
you  could  lodge  your  flattened  hand,  are  reduced  to  the  fize  of  a 
half-crown  in  a week  or  ten  days,  and  perfectly  cured  at  laft. 
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twice  a- day  ; and  if  the  fappuration  goes  flowly 
on,  a raw  onion  may  be  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  or 
bruifed  in  a mortar,  and  fpread  upon  the  top  of 
the  poultice.  This  will  promote  the  fuppuration 
more  in  one  day,  than  a limple  poultice  will  do 
in  three  or  four. 

When  the  boil  turns  foft,  appears  of  a white  or 
yellowifh  colour,  and  is  quite  full  of  matter,  if 
it  does  not  break  of  itfelf,  it  fhould  be  opened 
with  a lancet.  This  operation  is  nowife  dange- 
rous, and  is  very  little  painful,  as  the  fkin  is-  very 
thin,  and  greatly  diftended.  If  no  other  inftru- 
ment  be  at  hand,  it  may  be  opened  with  a large 
needle ; but  it  is  always  better  to  make  ufe  of  a 
lancet,  or  fome  inftrument  that  will  make  a pretty 
large  wound,  in  order  that  the  matter  may  be 
difcharged  freely. 

After  the  impolthume  has  broke,  or  been  open- 
ed, it  may  be  dreifed  twice  a-day  with  yellow 
bajilicum  ointment,  fpread  upon  lint,  or  a bit  of 
foft  rag.  It  will  fill,  however,  be  proper  to  keep 
the  poultice  applied  to  it,  till  fitch  time  as  the 
matter  be  entirely  difcharged.  After  the  matter 
has  been  difcharged,  the  patient  ought  to  be 
purged. 

When  boils  return  frequently,  it  fhews  a bad 
Hate  of  the  humours,  and  merits  particular  atten- 
tion. The  patient  ought  to  be  peculiarly  atten- 
tive to  his  diet ; and  if  the  difeafe  proceeds  from 
any  error  in  it,  it  fhould  be  changed  as  foon  as 
poffible.  Repeated  purges  are  generally  necef- 
fary  in  this  cafe;  and  infufions  of  the  bitter  plants, 
as  water- treroil,  camomile-flowers,  &-c.  ought  to 
be  drank  freely.  Thofe  who  are  able  to  afford 
it,  fhould  take  a courfe  of  the  purging  mineral 
waters. 
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A whitlow  is  a painful  tumor  appearing  near 
the  end  ot  a finger,  the  humour  of  which  is  often 
fo  fharp  as  to  corrode  the  tendons  and  nerves,  and 
fometimes  even  the  bone  itfelf. 

Thefe  tumors  fometimes  proceed  from  the 
pundture  of  a fharp  body,  as  a thorn,  a pin,  a 
fplinter,  or  the  like.  But  their  molt  general  cau- 
fes,  as  was  formerly  obferved,  are  fudden  changes 
from  cold  to  heat,  or  the  contrary.  Hence  the 
difeafe  is  very  common  among  milk-maids,  efpe- 
cially  at  that  fealon  of  the  year  when  they  go  a- 
milking  in  a cold  nipping  frolty  morning,  and,  as 
foon  as  they  get  home,  plunge  their  hands  into 
warm  water,  or  hold  them  near  the  fire. 

The  pain  of  a whitlow  is  commonly  fo  great 
as  to  render  the  patient  exceeding  reftlefs.  It  is 
attended  with  an  inflammation,  and  often  with  an 
evident  pulfation.  When  the  humour  lies  deep, 
the  inflammation  fpreads  over  the  whole  hand, 
and  fometimes  it  extends  up  the  arm  even  to  the 
fhoulder.  The  pain,  inflammation,  and  fever, 
have  fometimes  been  fo  violent,  in  this  cafe,  as 
to  prove  mortal. 

Many  things  are  recommended  for  difcufiing 
the  inflammation  ; as  bleeding,  bliftering,  the 
patient  holding  the  part  in  diftilled  vinegar,  dip- 
ping it  frequently  in  fcalding-hot  water,  and  fuch 
like.  Thefe  may  fometimes  fucceed  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  they  do  no  good  afterwards.  The  fafelt 
courfe  is  to  promote  the  fuppuration,  by  applying 
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cataplafms,  or  poultices  of  bread  and  milk,  with 
boiled  camomile- flowers.  Or,  it  a more  aCtive  and 
ripening  poultice  be  neceflary,  the  white-liily 
root,  or  a little  honey  may  be  added ; but  t’nefe 
fhould  not  be  applied*  till  there  be  evident  ligns  of 
a fuppuration. 

When  the  inflammation  and  fever  run  very 
high,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  bleed  the  patient,  and 
to  keep  him  upon  a low  diet,  allowing  him  to 
drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors. 

When  the  matter  is  lodged  deep,  it  is  not  fafe 
to. wait  till  the  tumor  breaks  and  difcharges  it- 
felf.  In  this  cafe  the  matter  muft  be  let  out  by 
making  a deep  incifion,  otherwife  it  will  corrode 
and  deftroy  the  bone.  This  operation  fliould  al- 
ways be  performed  by  a furgeon,  if  one  can  be 
had.  I have  frequently  feen  one  bone  of  the  fin- 
ger lofi  by  the  matter  remaining  too  long  in  con- 
tact with  it.  Indeed,  whenever  the  inflammation 
begins  very  deep,  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  fave  the 
bone. 

After  the  tumor  has  burft,  or  been  laid  open, 
it  may  be  drefled  with  the  yellow  bajilicum  oint- 
ment, or  fome  other  digeftive,  and  a poultice  ap- 
plied over  it.  If  proud  flefh  appears,  it  may  be 
kept  down  by  fpi inkling  a little  burnt  allurn  over 
it. 

If  any  fymptoms  of  a gangrene  or  mortification 
appear,  as  a black,  pale,  or  lived  colour  of  the 
parts,  &c.  the  patient  muft  have  immediate  re- 
courfe  to  the  bark,  a dram  of  which  muft  be  ta- 
ken every  two  or  three  hours.  The  part  muft 
alfo  be  lcarified,  and  fomented  with  a ftrong  de- 
coction of  the  bark  or  camomile-flowers,  to  which 
fome  fpirit  of  fea-falt  or  ftrong  vinegar  may  be 
added. 

As  whitlows  and  mortifications  of  the  extre- 
mities are  often  the  effeCts  of  violent  cold,  we 

would 
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would  advife  people  who  have  been  expofed  to  an 
excefhve  degree  of  it,  if  their  hands  and  feet  are 
greatly  benumbed,  to  wafli  them  in  cold  water,  or 
rub  them  for  fome  time  with  fnow,  and  to  keep 
at  a diftance  from  the  fire.  This  would  not  only 
prevent  whitlows,  but  is  the  only  method  of  re- 
aring frozen  limbs,  and  ol  preventing  a mortifi- 
cation from  extreme  cold. 


OF  RUPTURES. 


This  difeafe  happens  mod  frequently  to  chiL 
dren  and  old  people.  Men  are  greatly  more  liable 
to  it  than  women,  elpecially  thofe  who  are  natu- 
rally ol  a weak  and  ielaxed  habit.  In  infants  it 
is  generally  occafioned  by  exceffive  crying,  vio- 
lent coughing,  repeated  efforts  to  vomit,  &.c.  In 
adults  it  is  commonly  the  effedt  of  blows,  violent 
exertions  of  the  flrength,  as  leaping,  carrying 
great  weights,  &-c.  An  oily  or  very  moift  diet, 
by  inducing  a general  relaxation  of  the  folids,  is 
commonly  thought  to  predifpoie  the  body  to  rup- 
tures. 

On  the  firff  appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  in- 
fant, it  ought  to  be  laid  upon  its  back,  with  its  head 
very  low.  While  in  this  pofiure,  if  the  gut  does 
not  return  of  itfelf,  it  may  eafily  be  put  up  by 
gentle  preffure.  After  it  is  returned,  a piece  of 
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fticking  plafter  may  be  applied  over  the  part,  and 
a proper  trufs  or  bandage  mull  be  conftantly  worn 
for  a confiderable  time.  The  method  of  making 
and  applying  thefe  rupture-bandages  for  children, 
is  pretty  well  known.  The  child  muft,  as  far  as 
poffible,  be  kept  from  crying,  and  from  all  violent 
motion,  till  the  rupture  is  quite  healed. 

In  adults,  when  the  gut  has  been  forced  down 
with  great  violence,  or  happens  from  any  caule 
to  be  inflamed,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  return 
it,  and  fometimes  quite  impracticable,  without  an 
operation  which  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  defcribe. 
As  I have  been  fortunate  enough,  however,  al- 
ways to  fucceedin  my  attempts  to  return  the  gut, 
without  having  recourfe  to  any  other  means  than 
what  are  in  the  power  of  every  man,  I ffiall  very 
briefly  mention. the  method  which  1 generally  pur- 
fue.  After  the  patient  has  been  bled,  he  muft 
be  laid  upon  his  back,  with  his  head  very  low,  and 
his  breech  raifed  high  with  pillows.  In  this  iitua- 
tion  flannel  cloths  wrung  out  of  a decoction  of 
mallows  and  camomile-flowers,  or.  if  thefe  are  not 
at  hand,  of  warm  water,  muft  be  applied  for  a 
confiderable  time.  A clyfter  made  of  this  de- 
coClion,  with  a large  fpoonfulof  butter  and  a little 
fait,  may  be  afterwards  thrown  up.  If  thefe 
fhould  not  prove  fuccefsful,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  preffure.  If  the  tumor  be  very  hard,  confi- 
derable force  will  be  neceffary  ; but  it  is  not  force 
alone  which  fucceeds  here.  The  operator,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  makes  a prelfure  with  the  palms 
of  his  hands,  muft  with  his  fingers  conduCt  the 
gut  in  by  the  fame  aperture  through  which  it 
came  out.  The  manner  of  doing  this  can  be 
much  eafier  conceived  than  defcribed.  Should 
all  thefe  endeavours  prove  ineffectual,  clyfters  of 
the  fmoke  of  tobacco  muft  be  tried.  Thefe  have 
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been  often  known  to  fucceed  where  every  other 
method  failed.  An  adult,  after  the  gut  has  been 
returned,  mult  wear  a Iteel-bandage.  It  is  need- 
lefs  to  defcribe  thele,  as  they  are  only  to  be  had 
from  the  artifts  who  make  them.  They  are  ge- 
nerally uneafy  to  the  wearer  for  fome  time,  but 
by  cuftom  they  become  quite  eafy.  No  perfon 
who  has  had  a rupture  after  he  arrived  at  man’s 
eltate,  Ihould  ever  be  without  one  of  thefe  ban- 
dages. 

Perfons  who  have  a rupture  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  all  violent  exercife,  carrying  great  weights, 
leaping,  running,  and  the  like.  They  Ihould 
lik'ewife  avoid  windy  aliment  and  drong  liquors, 
and  Ihould  carefully  guard  againft  catching  cold.  * 


OF  DISLOCATIONS. 


Dislocations  are  generally  occalioned  by  falls, 
blows,  or  the  like.  They  are  always  dangerous, 
and  fometimes,  unlefs  immediately  reduced,  they 
prove  fatal.  A perfon  who  has  the  misfortune, 
by  a fall  from  his  horfe  or  the  like,  to  dillocate 
his  neck,  is  often  left  to  perifh,  while  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  perfon  prefent  to  do  all  that  is 
neceffary  for  his  recovery.  But  people  are  feized 
with  a kind  of  panic  upon  thefe  occafions,’  and 
are  often  fo  much  afraid  of  doing  wrong,  that  they 

do 
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do  nothing  at  all.  This  is,  in  fad,  allowing  a per- 
fon  to  die  for  fear  of  hurting  him. 

When  the  neck  is  diflocated,  or  put  out  of 
joint,  the  patient  is  immediately  deprived  of  all 
fenfe  and  motion ; his  countenance  foon  turns 
bloated  and  blackilh ; his  neck  fwells ; and  his 
face  is  generally  turned  towards  one  fhoulder. 
He  fhould  immediately  be  laid  upon  his  back  on 
the  ground  ; and  the  operator  muft  place  him- 
felf  behind  him,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be  able 
to  lay  hold  of  his  head  with  both  his  hands, 
while  he  makes  a refinance,  by  placing  his  knees 
againft  the  patient’s  Ihoulders.  in  this  pofition, 
with  one  hand  under  the  chin,  -and  the  other  un- 
der the  hinder-part  of  the  head,  he  mult  pull  with 
confiderable  force,  gently  twilling  it  at  the  fame 
time,  if  the  face  be  turned  to  one  tide,  till  he  per- 
ceives that  the  joint  is  replaced.  This  is  ealily 
known,  from  the  noil'e  which  the  bones  generally 
make  upon  one  another  in  the  very  act  of  reduc- 
tion, from  the  patient’s  beginning  foon  after  to 
breathe,  and  from  the  head  continuing  in  its  pro- 
per polition,  &-c.  This  operation,  like  many 
' others,  is  ealier  performed  than  defcribed,  and  re- 
quires only  common  prudence  and  fufficient  refo- 
lution  in  the  operator.  I have  known  inltances 
of  its  being  happily  performed  even  by  women, 
and  frequently  by  men  of  no  medical  education. 

Though  dillocations  of  the  limbs  are  lefs  dan- 
gerous, they  ought,  neverthelefs,  to  be  reduced  as 
loon  as  poffible.  When  the  operation  is  long  de- 
layed, it  becomes  very  difficult,  and  fometimes 
even  impracticable.  Belides,  when  a bone  has 
been  diflocated  for  a confiderable  time,  it  can  fel- 
dom  be  kept  in  its  place  after  it  has  been  redu- 
ced. A mechanical  genius,  with  a very  flight 
notion  of  the  ftructure  of  the  human  body,  will 
enable  any  perfon  to  reduce  a diflocated  bone. 

All 
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f It  is  chiefly  defirable  for  a perfon  unacquainted  with 
furgery,  to  know  the  mod  frequent  luxations,  the  liras  of 
them,  and  the  way  in  which  they  Ihould  be  reduced  : and 
though  many  luxations  are  mentioned,  there  are  three  only 
that  are  peculiarly  frequent.  The  luxation  of  the  fhoul- 
der  the  luxation  of  the  hip,  and  the  luxation  of  the  elbow. 

When  a man  falls  on  the  back  of  his  head,  as  in  hunting, 
and  lies  dunned  with  the  blow,  becoming  at  the  fame  time 
black  in  the  face  and  mfeniible,  it  is  fuppofed  that  he  has 
1 located  his  neck  ; and  it  is  imagined,  efpecially  by  coun- 
try-people,  that  by  placing  him  upon  his  breach,  and  by 
prelhng  agamd  his  Ihoulders  with  the  knees,  and  pull- 
ing his  head,  by  taking  hold  on  the  chin  and  back-head,  and 
turning  it,  that  ihe  neck  is  reduced.  But  it  is  not  fo. 
There  is  no  diflocation.  Ihe  bed  furgeons  doubt  whether 
there  ever  were  a diflocation  of  the  neck.  When  the  liga- 
ments cf  the  bones  of  the  neck  are  adually  torn  with  fhe 
force  of  the  fall,  and  its  bones  difplaced,  the  man,  as  we 
mually  fay,  has  broken  his  neck,  and  the  accident  is  irre- 
coverable ; the  fpinal  marrow  is  comprefled  ; and  the  man 
inevitably  dies.  But  in  common  cafes,  the  perfon  is  nearly 
dunned  withthe  fall,  and  recovers  in  due  time  without-this 
ceremony  of  twiding  the  head  to  reduce  the  luxation  In 
luch  cafes  the  belt  thing  that  can  be  done,  is  to  bleed  him  in 
the  arm,  to  dafh  fome  cold  water  on  his  face  and  bread,  as 
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There  are,  in  mod  country-villages,  fome  per- 
sons who  pretend  to  the  art  of  reducing  fra&ures. 
Though  in  general  luch  perfons  are  very  ignorant, 
yet  fome  of  them  are  very  fuccefsful ; which  evi- 
dently 

if  he  were  in  a faint,  and  to  give  him  a little  hartfhorn 
and  water,  or  fpirits  and  water,  as  foon  as  he  can  fwallow. 

When  a man  dillocates  his  fhoulder,  it  is  in  general  not 
by  a blow  upon  the  fhoulder,  but  by  putting  out  his  hand 
to  fave  himfelf  from  a fall,  and  then  the  weight  of  the  body 
falls  all  upon  the  fhoulder.  joint,  and  it  is  twilled  out.  The 
figns  of  this  diflocation  are,  a hollownefs  in  the  fhoulder, 
where  the  top  of  the  fhoulder-bone  fhould  be;  the  one  fhoul- 
der is  higher,  and,  as  it  were,  narrower  than  the  other  ; the 
perfen’s  fore-arm  is  bent,  the  elbow  flicks  out  from  the 
body,  he  cannot  raife  his  arm  in  the  flighted  degree  ; and 
when  the  furgeon  tries  to  carry  his  elbow  upwards,  it  gives 
excruciating  pain  in  the  joint. 

put  in  the  fhoulder,  two  things  are  required  : Firjl , 
to  draw  the  arm  a little  ; and,  'idly.  To  pufh  up  the  head 
of  the  fhoulder-bone  from  the  arm-pit  where  it  lies.  When 
a furgeon  has  this  to  do,  he  knows  of  various  ways  of  per- 
forming it  •,  but  when  an  ordinary  perfon  tries  it,  there  is 
but  one  w'ay  that  is  fafe  and  advifeable.  Lay  the  patient 
down  upon  his  back  on  the  carpet ; fit  down  by  him,  with 
your  haunch  touching  his  haunch  ; fet  fome  of  his 
friends  to  hold  his  body  down  to  the  ground;  then,  ha- 
ving  put  off  your  fhoe,  put  your  heel  deep  into  the 
arm-pit,  take  a llrong  hold  of  the  patient’s  hand  with, 
both  yours,  then  throw  yourfelf  backward,  and  pull 
flrongly  with  your  hands  to  draw  out  the  bone,  and  at  the 
tame  time  pulh  with  all  your  flrength  with  ycur  heel,  to 
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dently  proves,  that  a final!  degree  of  learning, 
with  a fufficient  Ihare  of  common  fenfe,  will  en- 
able a man  to  be  ufeful  in  this  way.  We  would, 
however,  advife  people  never  to  trull  fuch  opera- 
tors 

puffi  the  head  of  the  bone  out  of  the  hollow  of  the  arm- 
pit  up  into  its  focket.  You  muft  ufe  all  your  ftrength. 
You  can  do  no  poffible  harm,  whether  the  Iboulder  be  or  be 
not  diflocated  : if  you  do  not  find  the  lhoulder  crack  and 
go  into  its  place,  then  lole  no  time  in  carrying  the  perfon 
to  the  neareft  furgeon ; for  if  a Iboulder  remain  cut  a month, 
it  is  difficult  to  reduce  ; if  it  remains  out  two  months,  it  is 
impoffible. 

The  thigh-bone  is  often  diflocated  by  falls,  by  the  falling 
in  of  quarries,  by  a horfe  falling  backwards  upon  his  rider, 
by  any  load  falling  upon  the  haunch,  when  the  leg  is  ftretch- 
ed  out.  The  thigh-bone  is  either  luxated  upwards  or 
downwards  ; if  it  be  luxated  downwards,  then  the  difloca- 
ted leg  is  longer  than  the  other,  the  toe  is  turned  out,  and 
the  leg  is  kept  ftraddling  away  from  the  body,  and  is  en- 
tirely fixed  in  that  lame  and  aukward  pofition. 

When  the  thigh-bone  is  luxated  upwards,  which  is  much 
more  frequent,  the  round  head  of  the  thigh-bone  mounts 
upwards  upon  the  back  of  the  haunch-bone,  and  the  leg  is 
ffiortened  ; it  is  not  flightly  ffiortened,  fo  as  to  leave  any 
doubt  in  the  mind  even  of  an  ignorant  perfon,  the  whole 
limb  is  flrortened  four  inches,  the  heel  of  the  diflocated 
leg  is  higher  than  the  ancle  of  the  found  one,  the  toe 
is  turn'ed  remarkably  inwards,  the  knee  of  the  difloca- 
ted limb  is  turned  inwards,  and  lies  over  the  knee  of  the 
found  one,  and  the  whole  limb  is  crooked,  ffiort,  and  per- 
fe&ly  ftiff  and  immoveable. 

In  a country- place,  the  bell  way  of  reducing  this  difloca- 
tion,  is  to  lay  the  patient  on  his  back  in  a bed  with  big  and 
Itrong  polls.  One  of  the  bed-polls  ffiould  be  furrounded 
with  towels,  fo  as  to  make  it  foft,  not  to  hurt  him.  Then 
he  ffiould  be  brought  down  to  the  foot  of  the  bed.  His 
ihare-bone  flrould  relt  againil  the  bed-{. oft,  three  or  four 
hand-towels  fliould  be  made  firm  about  his  knee,  and  three 
or  four  people  ffiould  pull  llrongly  upon  them,  while  the 
lliare-bone  and  the  body  are  refilled  by  the  bed-poll.  In 
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tors  when  an  expert  and  fkilful  furgeon  can  be 
had  ; but  when  that  is  impracticable,  they  mult 
be  employed.  We  /hall  therefore  recommend  the 
following  hints  to  their  confideration. 

When 


reducing  this  luxation,  the  fuccefs  in  general  depends  upon 
the  force  with  which  you  extend  the  limb,  and  not  upon  any 
cunning  or  curious  motion  for  putting  in  the  head  of  the 
bone. 

When  the  elbow  is  di/located,  both  bones  are  put  out, 
the  arm  is  remarkably  fhortened  ; it  remains  in  fomewhat 
of  a ftraight  petition,  or  is  a very  little  bent  with  the  heel, 
like  part  of  the  elbow,  flicking  out  very  far,  like  the  long 
heel  of  a dog.  This  kind  of  diflocation  is  the  moft  fre- 
quently neglected  of  all,  it  is  the  eafieft  to  reduce,  and  yet 
it  is  the  feldomeft  reduced,  becaufe  it  is  generally  imagined 
that  this,  like  other  diflocations,  is  to  be  reduced  by  exten- 
fion.  Ihofe  who  underhand  the  ftru&ure  of  the  bones  are 
well  aware,  that  it  can  be  reduced  in  no  other  w’ay  than  by 
bending  the  fore-arm  upon  the  arm,  without  extending  it 
at  all.  This  diflocation  will  refill  the  pulling  of  fix  or  eight 
affi Hants,  and  will  go  in  at  once,  with  a loud  fnap,  when  it 
is  dextroufly  bended. 

lhe  wrijl  is  no  doubt  often  luxated,  but  there  is  feldom 
what  is  called  a Ample  luxation  ; generally  the  wrift  is 
broken  as  well  as  diflocated  ; and  it  is  this  complication  of 
injuiy  that  makes  fo  many  lame  and  deformed  wrifts.  If 
the  wrift  be  broken,  as  well  as  luxated,  if  you  can  feel  the 
crepitation,  as  it  is  called,  or  grating  of  broken  bones, 
efpecially  if  the  bones  be  fo  broken  that  their  points  pro- 
trude through  the  flelh,  the  fraCture  mull  not  be  meddled 
with  by  an  ignorant  perfon,  but  the  patient  laid  in  bed, 
and  the  hand  and  arm  laid  gently  out  upon  a pillow',  and 
kept  eafy  by  a fomentation,  w'ith  flannel  wrung  cut  of 
warm  water,  till  the  furgeon  arrive.  But  when  tho 
joint  is  only  luxated,  as  fometimes  happens,  then  the  bones, 
or  ball  of  the  wrift,  is  feen  projecting  either  towards  the 
palm,  or  towards  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  hand  mean- 
while hanging  from  the  arm-bones  in  a very  awkward  and 
unnatural  pofture.  But  as  there  are  in  this  cafe  no  pro- 
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When  a large  bone  is  broken,  the  patient’s  diet 
ought,  in  all  refpeds,  to  be  the  lame  as  that  of  a 
perfon  in  a fever.  He  fhould  likewife  be  kept 
quiet  and  cool,  and  his  belly  fhould  be  kept  gen- 
tly open,  either  by  emollient  clyfters,  or,  if  thefe 
cannot  be  conveniently  adminiftered,  by  food  that 
is  ot  an  opening  quality,  as  hewed  prunes,  apples 
boiled  in  milk,  boiled  fpinage,  &c.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  here  remarked,  that  perfons  who 
have  been  accuftomed  to  live  high  are  not  all  of 
a fudden  to  be  reduced  to  a very  low  diet.  * This 
might  have  fatal  confequences.  There  is  often 
a neceflity  of  indulging  bad  habits,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  even  where  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  might 
require  a different  treatment. 

It  will  generally  be  neceffary  to  bleed  the  pa- 
tient after  a fra&ure,  efpecially  if  he  be  young, 
of  a full  habit,  or  has,  at  the  fame  time,  received 
any  bruife  or  contufion.  This  operation  fhould 
be  performed  as  foon  after  the  accident  happens 
as  poffible,  and  if  the  patient  be  very  feverifh,  it 
may  be  repeated  next  day.  When  feveral  of 

the 

je£ling  procefles  to  prevent  thebones  of  thewrift  going  eafdy 
back  into  their  place,  the  luxation  can  be  eafily  reduced,  by 
gently  extending  the  hand,  grafping  it^  drawing  it  firmly 
with  both  hands,  while  an  affiflant  holds  the  arm,  and 
pufhes  in  the  ball  of  the  wrift  with  the  thumbs. 

When  joints  have  been  diflocated,  and  are  immediately 
and  perfectly  reduce^  they  require  no  bandages.  The 
bone  keeps  its  place  by  the  hold  of  its  mufcles.  If  the 
joint  continue  fwelled  for  fome  time,  warm  fomentations 
or  poultice  fhould  be  applied  to  it  ; but  in  general  it  re- 
quires cold  water  to  be  poured  upon  it  from  a tea-kettle 
every  morning,  to  flrengthen  it.  And  if  it  turns  rheuma- 
tic, and  becomes  painful  in  moilt  weather,  as  luxated 
joints  are  very  apt  to  do,  it  fhould  be  rubbed  with  foap 
and  fpirits,  or  opodeldoc,  or  rubbed  well  with  the  flefh- 
bruflj,  and  wrapped  up  well  in  flannel  or  fleecy  hcfiery. 
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the  ribs  are  broken,  bleeding  is  peculiarly  necef- 
iary. 

If  any  of  the  large  bones  which  fupport  the 
weight  of  the  body  be  broken,  the  patient  mult 
keep  his  bed  for  feveral  weeks.  It  is  by  no  means, 
however,  neceffary  that  he  Biould  lie  all  this  while, 
as  is  cuftomary,  upon  his  back.  This  fituation 
links  the  fpirits,  galls  and  frets  the  patient’s  Ikin, 
and  renders  him  very  uneafy.  After  the  fecond 
week,  he  may  be  gently  raffed  up,  and  may  lit  feve- 
ral hours,  fupported  by  a bed-chair,  or  the  like, 
which  will  greatly  relieve  him.  Great  care,  how- 
ever, mull  be  taken  in  railing  him  up,  and  laying 
him  down,  that  he  exert  no  llrength  of  his  own, 
otherwife  the  action  of  the  mufcles  may  pull  the 
bone  out  of  its  place. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  patient 
dry  and  clean  while  in  this  fituation.  By  neglect- 
ing this,  he  is  often  fo  galled  and  excoriated,  that 
he  is  forced  to  keep  fhifting  places  for  eafe.  I 
have  fometimes  known  a fradtured  thigh-bone,  af- 
ter it  had  lain  ffraight  for  above  a fortnight,  difpla- 
ced  by  this  means, and  continue  bent  for  life, in  fpite 
of  all  that  could  be  done. 

Bone-fetters  ought  carefully  to  examine  whe- 
ther the  bone  be  not  Blattered,  or  broken  into  a 
great  many  pieces.  In  this  cafe  it  will  generally 
be  necefiary  to  have  the  limb  taken  off,  otherwife 
a gangrene  or  mortification  may  enfue.  The 
horror  which  attends  the  very  idea  of  an  amputa- 
tion often  occafions  its  being  delayed  in  fuch 
cales  till  too  late.  I fome  time  ago  faw  a Block- 
ing inftance  of  this  in  a mafon,  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  from  the  third  ffory  of  a houfe.  In 
one  of  his  legs,  which  had  ltruck  a beam,  the  bones 
were  Blattered  and  fplit  near  the  ancle,  that  they 
felt  almoft  like  a bag  of  fmall  Bones.  Some  of 
their  fliarp  points  had  likewife  penetrated  the 
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fkin.  It  was  advifed  that  the  leg  thould  imme- 
diately be  taken  off;  but  to  this  the  patient’s 
friends  would  not  confent.  After  taking  three  or 
foui  days  to  confider  of  it,  the  operation  was  at 
laft  detei mined  upon,  and  was  accordingly  per- 
formed ? but,  alas ! it  was  in  vain.  The  mortifi- 
cation had  already  proceeded  too  far  to  be  Bop- 
ped, and  the  miferable  patient  died  in  two  days. 

When  a fradure  is  accompanied  with  a wound, 
it  mult  be  drefled  in  all  refpeds  as  a common 
wound. 

All  that  art  can  do  towards,  the  cure  of  a bro- 
ken bone,,  is  to  lay  it  perfediy  ftraight,  and  to 
keep  it  quite  eafy.  All  tight  bandages  do  hurt. 
They  had  much  better  be  wanting  altogether. 
Great  many  of  the  bad  confequenqes  which  proceed 
from  fradured  bones  are  owing  to  tight  bandages. 
This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  excels  of  art, 
or  rather  the  abufe,  does  more  mifchief  than 
would  be  occafioned  by  the  want  of  it.  Some  of 
the  molt  fudden  cures  of  broken  bones  which 
weie  ever  known,  happened  when  no  bandages 
weie  applied  at  all.  Some  method,  however,  mull 
be  taken  to  keep  the  member  fteady  ; but  this 
may  be  done  many  ways  without  bracing  it  with 
a tight  bandage.  We  are  not,  however,  againft 
the  ufe  ol  bandages  altogether ; it  is  only  the 
wrong  application  of  them  which  we  find  fault 
with. 

In  fraduies  of  the  ribs,  where  a bandage  can- 
not be  properly  ufed,  an  adhefive  plafter  may  be 
applied  over  the  part.  The  patient  in  this  cafe 
ought  to  keep  himfelf  quite  eafy,  avoiding  every 
thing  that  may  occalion  fneezing,  laughing,  cough- 
ing, or  the  like.  He  ought  to  keep  his  body  in  a 
itraight  pofture,  and  fliould  take  care  that  his  fio- 
inach  be  conftantly  difiended,  by  taking  frequent- 
ly 
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]y  fome  light  food,  and  drinking  frequently  of 
weak  watery  liquors. 

The  moft  proper  external  application  for  a 
fracture  is  oxycrate,  or  a mixture  of  vinegar  and 
water.  The  bandages  ihould  be  wet  with  this  at 
every  dreffing,  before  they  be  applied,  and  the 
part  may  be  frequently  fprinkled  with  it.* 

OF 

* Bone-Jetting,  like  blood-letting,  has  in  moft  country- 
places  become  a particular  profeffion  of  itfelf,  under  the 
management  of  thofe  who  are  equally  ignorant  of  anatomy 
and  the  moft  common  principles  of  furgery.  We  Ihould. 
be  aftonilhed  at  the  impudence  of  fuch  felf-taught  doctors, 
did  we  not  fee  the  credulity  of  the  public  marching  hand 
in  hand  along  with  it.  Rather,  however,  than  continue  to 
inveigh  againft  a pradftice  which,  from  the  fanftion  of  time 
immemorial,  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  its 
favour,  cannot  at  prefent  be  altogether  eradicated,  I be- 
lieve I lhall  do  a more  acceptable  favour  to  the  public,  by 
pointing  out  to  them  thofe  cafes  which,  from  the  eafe  with 
which  in  general  they  are  managed,  may  fafely  be  entruft- 
ed  to  the  care  of  fuch  rude  artifts,  and  enabling  them  to  dif- 
tinguiffi  fuch  from  thofe  more  important  fra&ures  which 
often  require  the  boldeft  and  moft  fkilful  furgery,  as  well 
as  the  moft  correct  anatomy,  to  their  thorough  cure. 

In  the  JirJl  place,  then,  fraftures  are  always  of  more  dif- 
ficult management,  from  their  being  at  the  fame  time  ac- 
companied with  a correfponding  wound  or  laceration  of  the 
foft  parts.  If,  along  with  this  external  wound,  the  bone 
be  not  limply  baoken  in  one  place,  but  Jhattered,  as  it  were, 
into  a number  of  diferent  fragments,  the  cafe  becomes  ftill 
more  difficult  and  dangerous.  This  kind  of  injury  occurs 
moft  frequently  from  wains  or  loaded  carts  palling  over 
limbs,  or  Hones  or  other  hard  fubftances  falling  upon  them, 
while  a fimple  frafture  is  more  frequently  the  confequence 
of  a fall  from  fome  height,  or  merely  on  level  ground.  Be- 
fide  being  accompanied  with  wounds  of  the  foft  parts,  or  a 
number  of  Jhattered  hones,  fractures  become  difficult  to 
manage,  and  often  dangerous,  from  the  ftuation  merely  of 
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Strains  are  often  attended  with  worfe  confe- 
quences  than  broken  bones.  The  reafon  is  ob- 
vious; they  aie  generally  negledted.  When  a 
bone  is  broken,  the  patient  is  under  the  neceffity 

of 

the  fracture  or  th  e Jize  of  the  bone  fraBured.  Thus,  all 
fra&ures  that  happen  at  the  extremities  of  any  of  the 
bones  near  the  large  joints,  are  attended  with  more  danger 
from  the  rifk  of  the  inflammation  extending  to  the  joint, 
than  fuch  as  take  place  towards  their  middle.  The  fize  of 
the  bone  likewife  adds  confiderably  to  the  danger  attending 
its  fra&ure.  Thus,  fradtures  01  the  thigh-bone,  efpecially 
towards  its  neck,  are  the  molt  difficult  of  all,  either  to  dif- 
tinguiffi  or  to  manage.  When  both  the  bones  of  a limb, 
too  have  been  broken,  the  cafe  is  always  more  troublefome 
than  when  one  only  has  been  injured,  becaufe,  in  this  laft 
fituation,  the  found  bone  ferves  as  a fplint  to  keep  the  broken 
one  in  its  fituation. 

Fra&ures,  therefore,  of  all  thefe  defcriptions,  ought  ne- 
ver to  be.entrufied  to  a common  bone-fetter,  where  a fur- 
geon  of  tolerable  abilities  can  be  had  at  any  moderate  di- 
llance.  The  laft  circumftance,  the  diftance,  and  confe- 
quently  the  expence,  frequently  operates  as  a motive  with 
the  common  people,  to  give  the  preference  to  a bone-fetter 
who  is  at  hand,  to  a furgeou  of  the  firft  abilities,  who  is 
fomewhat  farther  off.  Even  in  this  refpedt,  however,  we 
believe  they  are  generally  miftaken,  as  there  is  much  lefs 
chance  of  their  being  overcharged  or  impofed  upon  by  a 
man  of  character  and  refponfibility  ; befide,  the  greater  pro-? 
bability  of  their  being  foon  well  under  his  care,  as  well  as 
more  completely  cured. 

For  the  benefit  of  thofe,  however,  who  having  only  a 
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of. keeping  it  eafy,  becaufe  he  cannot  make  ufe  of 
it;  but  when  a joint  is  only  firained,  the  perfon, 
finding  he  can  dill  make  a Ihift  to  move  it,  is  lorry 
to  lofe  his  time  for  fo  trifling  an  aliment;.  In  this 

way 

fjrnple  fracture  of  fomc  of  the  fruall  bones,  may  chufe  to 
take  the  management  of  it  themfclves,  or  to  intruft  it  to  a. 
common  bone-Tetter,  we  would  offer  the  following  hints. 
Firfl,  with  refpefl  to  what  has  been  called  the  Jetting,  or 
replacing  of  the  bone.  To  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with 
anatomy,  the  belt  direction  that  can  be  given  for  fetting 
the  bone  is,  after  placing  the  found  limb  exactly  in  the 
fame  pofition,  to  take  care  that  the  broken  bone  correfpond 
perfectly  with  it  in  figure  and  length.  When  a bone  has 
been  fet,  it  is  generally  neccflary  to  ufe  a fplint  and  ban- 
dages to  retain  it  in  its  place.  One  of  the  befl  fplints  is  a 
bit  of  common  pafleboard,  of  which  two  are  commonly 
required  for  a frafture.  The  firfl  fhould  be  of  the  full 
length  of  the  limb,  and  of  a breadth  nearly  equal  to  one 
half  of  it.  This,  after  being  wet,  to  make  it  affume  the 
fhape  of  the  member,  fhould  be  placed  on  the  under  fide, 
and  one  fomewhat  fhorter,  and  cor.iiderably  naircvver, 
fhould  now  be  placed  on  the  upper  fide  ; and,  while,  an  af- 
fifiant  retains  them  in  this  pofition,  the  many -tailed  ban- 
dage fhould  be  ufed  to  fix  them.  Ihis,  though  it  mult 
not  be  applied  (o  tight  as  to  give  much  pain,  fhould  yet  be 
fo  firm  as  to  produce  fume  flight  degree  of  fwelling  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  limb.  The  limb  fhould  now  be  laid  on  a 
firm  fmooth  pillow,  either  of  hair  or  wool,  to  which  it 
ought  likewife  to  be  fixed  by  palling  two  or  three  flraps 
acrofs  it,  and  tying  them  to  the  pillow  on  each  fide.  It 
fhould  then  be  put  into  a gently-bending  pofition,  fo  as  to 
place  the  different  fets  of  mulcles  as  much  as  poffible  at 
tneir  eafe.  This,  in  the  leg,  is  bell  affedled  by  turning  the 
patient  towards  the  broken  limb,  and  then  laying  it  on 
the  outlide,  with  the  knee  a little  bent,  and  the  foot  gently 
extended,  fa  the  arm  the  fame  intention  may  be  anl'wered, 
by  fufpending  it  with  the  fplints  and  bandage,  either  is-. a 
fling,  or  in  a leather-box  made  on  purpofe,  and  tied  round 
the  oppofite  fhoulder.  The  belt  applications  to  fraflures 
of  this  defeription,  where  they  are  attended  with  much 
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way  he  deceives  himfelf,  and  converts  into  an  in- 
curable malady,  what  might  have  been  removed 
by  only  keeping  the  part  eafy  for  a few  days. 

Country-people  generally  immerfe  a {trained 
Kmb  in  cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  pro- 
vided it  be  done  immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too 
long.  But  the  cuftom  of  keeping  the  part  im- 
merfed  in  cold  water  for  many  hours  together,  is 
certainly  dangerous.  This  relaxes,  indead  of  bra- 
cing the  part,  and  is  more  likely  to  produce  a dif- 
eafe,  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a gaiter,  or  fome  other  bandage, 
pretty  tight  about  the  drained  part,  is  likewife  of 
ufe.  It  helps  to  reltore  the  proper  tone  of  the 
veflels,  and  prevents  the  adtion  of  the  parts  from 
increafing  the  difeafe.  It  fhould  not,  however,  be 
applied  too  tight.  I have  frequently  known 
bleeding  near  the  part,  in  violent  drains,  have  a 
very  good  effect. 

But  what  wre  would  recommend  above  all 
things  for  a drain,  is  eafe . It  is  more  to  be  de- 
pended upon  than  any  medicine,  and  feldom  fails 
to  remove  the  complaint. 
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pain  and  {welling,  are  at  firft  a number  of  leeches,  propor- 
tioned to  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  and  afterwards 
fome  cold  faturnine  folution. 
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As  it  is  often  impracticable  to  obtain  even  the 
imalleft  degree  of  medical  affiftance  in  many  of 
thofe  accidents  which  endanger  life,  vve  fhall  con- 
clude with  a few  obfervations  upon  fome  of  the 
molt  common  and  hazardous  of  th.em. 


OF  SUBSTANCES  STOPT  IN  THE  GULLET. 


The  iirft  we  fhall  name  is,  The  Stoppage  of  Sub - 
fiances  between  the  Mouth  and  the  Stomach.  Tho’ 
accidents  of  this  kind  are  unavoidable,  yet,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  they  are  the  effeCt  of  careleffnefs. 
Children  have  a ftrong  inclination  to  put  every 
thing  in  their  mbuths  which  they  get  hold  of.  This 
ought  to  make  nurfes  careful  in  keeping  every 
thing  from  them  that  they  can  fwallow,  which 
would  be  hurtful.  Even  adults  are  far  lefs  care- 
ful in  this  telpeCf  than  they  ought  to  be.  No- 
thing fliould  ever  be  held  in  the  mouth  which  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  fwallow,  as  a fit  of  cough- 
mg,  or  fome  other  accident,  may  force  it  over. 

otwithftanding  the  numberlefs  accidents  which 
are  daily  occafioned  by  holding  pins  in  the  mouth, 
many  women  have  their  mouths,  for  the  mod  part 
full  of  ttiem  through  the  day,  and  fome  of  them 
even  lleep  with  them  all  night.  - 

When  a pin,  or  any  other  fliarp  body,  is  fwal- 
lowed,  it  will  generally  defcend  into  the  ftomacb, 

if 
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it  its  bead  or  blunt  end  goes  foremoft ; but  if  the 
point  goes  foremoft,  it  is  apt  to  flop,  and  when 
that  happens,  every  effort  to  force  it  down  will 
only  ferve  to  fix  it  falter  in.  In  this  cafe,  the  belt 
way  is  to  make  the  patient  vomit,  either  by 
tickling  his  thioat  with  a feather,  or  giving  him  a 
vomit.  1 have  frequently  known  pins  which  had 
buck  in  the  gullet  for  feveral  days,  brought  up 
by  i wallowing  a bit  of  tough  meat  tied  to  a Itrong 
thread,  and  drawing  it  quickly  up  again. 

All  hard  or  fiiarp  fubltances,  which  might  hurt 
or  wound  the  bowels,  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be 
difcharged  upwards.  Subllances  that  will  dif- 
fclve  in  the  ilomacb,  if  they  cannot  be  brought 
up,  may  be  pulhed  down.  When  a mouthful  of 
folid  food  Hops  in  the  gullet,  it  may  often  be 
forced  up  by  giving  the  perfon  a blow  on  the 
back  betwixt  the  Ihoulders.  If  this  fhould  not 
lucceed,  the  throat  may  be  tickled  with  the  fin- 
ger or  a feather:  I lately  faw  a halfpenny,  which 

had  duck  fall  in  the  gullet  of  a boy  about  eight 
years  old,  thrown  by  only  thrufting  a finger  down 
his  throat  *. 

• or 

* When  a fubftance  flicks  in  the  gullet,  we  endeavour 
to  remove  it  in  two  different  ways.  We  either  try  to  ex- 
tract it  by  the  mouth,  or,  where  this  fails,  wc  endeavour 
to  pulh  it  down  into  the  ftomach.  The  firfl  method  being 
the  fafeil,  ought  always  to  be  attempted  firfl.  This  is 
efpecially  the  cafe,  when  the  fubftance  lodged  happens  to  be 
a hard  lharp  body,  as  pins,  bits  of  glafs,  or  fbarp  bones,  &. c. 
in  this  fituation,  as  it  is  of  the  utmoll  importance  to  ex- 
tract the  fubftance  by  the  mouth,  we  Ihould,  without  lofs 
of  time,  ule  every  effort  for  that  purpofe-  In  the  firfl 
place,  the  patient  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue  his 
own  efforts,  either  by  retching,  or  vomiting,  too  long  with- 
out affiftatice.  If  he  fail  to  bring  it  up  after  a few  gentle 
trials,  he  fhould  not  obftinately  perfevere,  as  there  is  but 
little  chance  after  this  of  their  fucceeding,  while  there 

is 
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OF  SUSPENDED  ANIMATION. 

Under  this  title,  I mean  to  comprehend  all 
thofe  accidents,  which,  by  a fudden  and  violent  o- 
peration  produce  a cefiation  of  the  powers  of  life, 
without  any  material  local  injury,  luch  as  drown- 
ing* 

is  much  rifle  of  his  either  forcing  it  farther  down,  or  fixing 
it  deeper.  Any  perfon,  therefore,  of  refolution  enough, 
who  may  happen  to  be  prefent,  fhould  at  once,  after  taking 
a firm  hold  of  the  head  betwixt  his  left  arm  and  his  body, 
and  defiring  him  to  open  his  mouth  wide,  boldly  thruft  his 
two  fingers  down  his  throat,  till  he  reach,  if  poffible,  the 
fubftance;  when  he  may,  either  by  laying  hold  of  it  betwix: 

them,  or  by  putting  one  finger  under  it,  be  able  to  extrafe 
it.  As  the  operation,  though  a very  difcgree.able  one,  is 
not  attended  with  any  danger,  he  ought  not  to  be  deterred 
from  perfevering  by  the  intreaties,  or  even  the  cries  and 
ftruggles  of  the  patient  ; where  a fir  ft  or  fecond  attempt 
may  have  failed,  a future  one  may  be  fuccefsful.  Hi 
fliould  therefore  perfevere  till  he  be  fatisfiei  that  the  Jub- 
ilance is  not  within  reach  of  his  fingers,  in  this  fituation, 
it  a pair  of  fmall  crooked  forceps  or  pincers  be  at  hand, 
they  may  be  ufed  with  perfect  fafety,  and  fometimes  per- 
haps with  luccefs.  They  fhould  be  introduced  down  the 
throat  tdl  they  touch  the  fubftance  ; when,  being  gently'  o- 
pened,  the  fubftance  muft  be  laid  hold  oft',  and  extradled.  In 
a cafe  fo  urgent  as  what  we  are  at  prefent  fuppofing,  per- 
haps a common  knitting  wire,  where  nothing  better  is  a: 
hand,  may  lie  employed  with  luccefs.  One  extremity  whicli 
thould  be  perfectly  blunt  or  round,  muft  be  bent  fomewhat 
in  the  form  ot  a fiftnng-hook,  w ith  the  point  turned  iuward ; 

then,  after  giving  a gentle  bend  to  the  handle,  to  accommo- 
date it  to  the  pnflage,  we  pdfs  i:  down  the  throat,  fo  as,  if 
poflible,  to  get  beneath  the  fubftance,  when  we  endeavour, 
by  withdrawing  it  in  a direction  fo  me  what  different  from 

that 
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hanging , fujfocation  from  noxious  vapours. 
On  a firft  view  of  the  fubjedt,  thefe  accidents  ap- 
pear lo  different  from  one  another,  that  we  do  not 
readily  perceive  how  they  can  agree  in  producing 
one  common  effect  on  the  human  body.  A more 
careful  investigation  of  the  Subject  will,.  I am  fa- 
tisfied,  convince  us  that  they  do.  In  th ejirjl  place, 
we  know,  that  fubmerfion  under  water  in  anL 
mals  that  refpire,  deftroys  life,  by  preventing 
them  from  receiving  a frefh  Supply  of  air.  That 
air  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  all  breathing  ani- 
mals,  is  a fad  Sufficiently  known  ; but  not  only 
is  air  neceffary,  but  a conftant  frefh  Supply 
of  pure  air,  or  air  that  has  not  been  breathed, 
as  we  know  that  air,  after  being  once  breathed, 
becomes  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  refpira- 
tion.  Upon  this  principle,  then,  it  is  eafy  to 
fee  how  fubmerfion,  by  preventing  a Supply  of 
air,  mull  neceffarily  induce  death.  Let  us  now 
fee  whether  hanging  may  not  act  in  a Similar 
manner.  That  hanging  produces  death  by  flop-  - 
ping  refpiration,  is  rendered  extremely  probable, 
from  the  manner  in  which  fufpenfion  takes  place. 

This 

that  in  which  it  was  introduced,  to  catch  the  body,  and  thus 
make  the  extraction. 

The  other  method  taken  notice  of  for  removing  fub- 
ftances  that  lodge  in  the  gullet,  was  to  pufh  them  down 
into  the  Stomach.  Where  the  body  lodged  is  neither 
Sharp-pointed  nor  poifonous,  nor  fuch  as,  by  the  aCtion  of 
the  fluids  of  the  Stomach  and  inteftines  may  become  fo,  like 
Some  of  the  metals,  as  copper  ; this  method,  if  cau’tioufly 
performed,  may  be  ufed  with  great  fafety.  The  bell  in- 
strument for  this  purpofe  is  a bit  of  whalebone,  or  fmall 
flexible  cane,  gently  curved,  with  a fmall  piece  of  fpunge 
firmly  fixed  to  the  fmaller  extremity ; this  may  be  intro- 
duced down  the  throat  till  it  reach  the  obstruction,  when, 
by  a moderate  but  firm  prefl’ure,  we  try  to  puSh  it  down  to 
the  Stomach. 
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This  is  always  by  fixing  a rope  round  the  throat, 
and  fufpending  the  animal  by  it.  That  the 
weight  of  the  animal,  when  thus  fufpended, 
muff  produce  a compreflion  of  its  wind-pipe,  can 
fcarcely,  I think,  be  doubted.  But  we  have  like- 
wife  pofitive  proof  of  this.  As  it  has  been 
found  by  experiment,  that  if  an  opening  be  made 
into  the  wind-pipe  below  where  the  rope  is  tied, 
an  animal  may  be  fufpended  for  a confiderable 
length  of  time  without  injury.  This,  then, 
proves,  in  the  cleared:  manner,  that  the  want  of 
frefii  air  is  likewife  the  caufe  of  death  in  hanging. 
That  noxious  airs  ad  in  the  fame  manner,  feems 
extremely  probable  from  this,  that  alj  of  them, 
except  atmofpheric  air,  and  even  of  this  laft  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  volume,  that  is,  all 
except  that  part  which  has  been  called  vital  air, 
feem  to  produce  precifely  the  fame  effed,  or  al- 
mofi  inftant  death,  in  animals  that  refpire  them. 
Now,  this  is  eafily  explained  upon  the  fuppofition, 
that  they  all  ad  from  a property  common  to  all 
the  gafes,  that  is,  merely  by  excluding  vital  air, 
in  other  words,  that  they  ad  merely  negatively. 
But  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  conceive,  how  fo 
many  different  airs  fhould  agree  in  producing  any 
on e.  pofitive  effed  upon  the  animal  body.  And  it 
were  equally  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  fubmer- 
fion  in  different  kinds  of  fluids,  as  water,  milk, 
wine,  &c.  produced  death  each  by  fome  fpecific 
operation,  and  not  by  that  negative  property 
common  to  all  fluids,  of  excluding  the  common 
air.  Having  thus,  then,  fettled  this  preliminary 
point,  we  now  proceed  to  offer  fome  diredions  for 
the  management  of  luch  unfortunate  accidents. 
And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  thefe  in  gene- 
ral apply  equally  to  them  all,  except  it  be  parti- 
cularly fpecified  otherwife. 


Our 
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Our  fi rft  care,  when  a perfon  has  been  drowned, 
is  to  have  the  body,  the  moment  it  is  taken  from 
the  water,  conveyed  to  the  neared  houfe,  to  have 
a proper  degree  of  heat  applied.  The  body 
ought  to  be  carried  either  in  a horizontal,  or  in  a 
fomewhat  ered  poiture,  not,  as  is  often  done,  with 
the  head  hanging  down.  The  body  fhould  in- 
ilantly  be  dripped  of  the  wet  clothes.and  after  being 
well  rubbed  with  warm  towels  till  it  be  perfectly 
dry,  it  fhould  then  be  laid  in  a bed  previoufly  pre- 
pared, with  the  head  fomewhat  elevated,  and  ei- 
ther wrapt  in  warm  flannel  or  in  blankets. 

Heat.  Even  heat,  however  neceflary,muft  be  ap- 
plied with  caution,  or  it  will  more  readily  do  harm 
than  good.  If  a high  degree  of  heat  be  at  once 
applied  to  a body  that  has  remained  long  under 
water,  and  whole  temperature  has  perhaps  been  Hill 
farther  reduced  by  expofure  for  fome  time  to  the 
intenie  cold  of  a keen  frofty  day,  it  will  moll  pro- 
bably deftroy  at  once  any  little  remains  of  vitality 
it  may  ftill  poflefs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  plunging 
a froft- bitten  limb  into  warm  water  brings  on  in- 
flant  mortification,  Two  general  rules  may  be 
given  for  regulating  the  degree  of  heat  to  be  ap- 
plied. In  the  firjl  place,  the  lower  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  or,  in  other  w ords,  the  longer  it  has  re- 
mained under  water,  or  the  greater  the  cold  it 
has  been  afterwards  expofed  to,  fo  much  the  lefs 
in  proportion  ought  to  be  the  degree  of  heat  at 
firit  applied,  idly,  The  degree  of  heat  ought 
always  to  be  moderate  at  firft,  and  fhould  be  gra- 
dually increafed. 

ReJ'piration.  As  foon  as  the1  body  has  been 
placed  in  a iu  nation- ■ -to’ receive  a proper  degree 
of  heat,  our  firit  care  mult  be,  to- endeavour  to 
re  (lore  the  refpiration.  This  is  indeed  our  firit 
objedt,  and  the  other  only,  as  it  were,  accidental, 
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Various  methods  have  been  propofed,  as  well  as 
ufed,  for  effe&ing  this  purpose*  The  moll  com- 
mon method  has  been,  for  an  aflillant,  after  ap- 
plying his  mouth  to  one  of  the  noftrils,  or  to  the 
mouth  of  the  fubjedt,  to  blow  llrongly  with  his 
lungs,  till  he  inflate  the  chell.  This,  however,  is 
generally  both  a difagreeable  and  not  an  eafy 
operation.  Wherever  a pair  of  bellows  can  be 
had,  they  ought  therefore  to  be  ufed  in  prefer- 
ence. The  bell  way  of  ufing  them  is  with  a 
tube,  fitted  at  one  end  to  receive  the  muzzle  of 
the  bellows,  and  at  the  other  adapted  to  the  fize 
of  the  nofiril.  Where  this  tube  is  awanting,  how- 
ever, the  ipuzzle  of  the  bellows  mull  juft  be  intro- 
duced into  one  of  the  noftrils ; and  while  the  other 
noftril,  together  with  the  mouth,  are  firmly  com- 
prefled  by  an  aflillant,  air  mull  now  be  blown 
forcibly  into  the  lungs  of  the  fubjedl,  till  the 
chell  be  diftended.  When  this  is  obferved  to 
take  place,  the  preflure  Ihould  be  removed  from 
the  mouth  and  noftrils,  and  we  Ihould  endeavour, 
by  gently  com  prefling  the  chell,  to  affill  in  ex- 
pelling the  air  again.  This  procefs  Ihould  be 
continued  either  till  natural  refpiration  be  refto- 
red,  or  till  there  be  no  longer  any  hopes  of  reco- 
very. As  a general  diredion  on  this  head,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  inllances  of  final  fuccefs  are 
not  wanting,  after  three  or  four  hours  continu- 
ance of  the  ulual  methods  for  recovery.  This 
Ihould  encourage  us  to  perfevere  in  our  endea- 
vouis  for  at  leall  three  or  four  hours  in  every  in- 
ftance. 

Friaion.—  After  heat  and  artificial  refpiration, 
fndion  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moll  powerful  means 
of  exciting  the  fyftem,  It  Ihould  therefore  be 
begun  as  foon  as  the  body  is  in  a fituation  where 
it  can  be  properly  applied.  Like  other  ftimulants 
however,  it  requires  to  be  cautioufly  managed. 
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It  ought  always  to  be  ufed  very  gently  at  firft, 
and  increafed  gradually  afterwards,  in  proportion 
to  the  return  of  heat  or  other  lymptoms  of  ani- 
mation. The  bed  method  of  applying  friction  is 
by  means  of  a flefh-brufh  or  hair-cloth.  Where 
thefe  cannot  be  had,  a bit  of  flannel  or  woollen 
cloth  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  To  increafe 
the  effedt  of  thefe  ftill  farther,  fome  ftimulating 
fubftances,  as  alcohol  or  fpirit  of  hartlhorn,  may 
be  applied  at  the  fame  time  along  with  the  fric- 
tion to  the  part. 

Internal  Stimulants. — Befide  being  applied  ex- 
ternally, flimulants  may  likewife  be  ufed  inter- 
nally. In  this  laft  way,  they  may  -be  applied 
to  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  Jlomach , the 
inteftines , inftde  of  the  noftrils , &c.  For  the  pur- 
pole  of  conveying  them  into  the  ftomach,  an  ela- 
ftic  tube,  w'ith  a fyringe  or  gum-bottle,  is  requi- 
lite.  The  belt  flimulants  for  this  purpofe,  are 
warm  wine,  with  a little  cinnamon  or  nutmeg,  ar- 
dent fpirits  diluted,  ether,  volatile  alkali,  &c. 
Thefe,  however,  like  other  ftimuli,  muft  be  fpa- 
ringly  adminiftered  at  firft.  The  flimulants  ap- 
plied to  the  inteftines  are,  irritating  injections 
of  different  kinds ; among  which  tobacco-fmoke 
has  been  confidered  as  one  of  the  molt  powerful. 
For  my  own  part,  however,  I fliould  be  inclined 
to  prefer  any  Ample  irritating  injedtion,  as  an  intu- 
fion  of  fenna,  or  a folution  of  Glauber’s  falts,  to  a 
fubftance  fo  highly  narcotic  and  poifonous  as  to- 
bacco-fmoke. Or  if  we  Ihould  wifh  for  one  ftill 
more  irritating,  we  may  beat  up  half  an  ounce  or 
an  ounce  of  turpentine  with  fome  yolk  of  egg, 
which  forms  perhaps  as  ftimulating  an  injedtion 
as  we  can  employ.  Befide  being  applied  to  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines,  flimulants  may  alfo  be  ap- 
plied to  the  internal  noftrils,  the. tongue,  palate, 
&.c.  and,  as  thefe  parts  poffefs  much  fenlibility, 
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with  confiderable  effed.  The  fubftances  that  are 
commonly  ufed  to  Simulate  the  noftrils.  are  vola- 
tile falts  or  fpirit  bf  hartfhorn.  Strong  fnuff  may 
likewife  be  blown  up  the  noftrils  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  With  a view  to  irritate  the  tongue  and  pa- 
late, fome  ftrongly  irritating  fubftance,  as  muftard 
or  horfe-radifti,  may  be  rubbed  on  them. 

Befide  the  remedies  juft  mentioned  for  the  re- 
covery of  fufpended  animation,  fome  others  are 
ufually  recommended,  which  therefore  require  to 
be  noticed  here.  Of  thefe  the  firft  we  lhall  mention 
is  blood-letting.  Though  this  remedy  has  been 
frequently  adminiftered  in  almoft  every  variety  of 
fufpended  animation,  it  continues  ftill  on  as  equi- 
vocal a footing  as  at  firft;  the  number  of  thofe  who 
condemn  its  ufe  being  at  leaft  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  who  approve  of  it.  Now,  where  a 
remedy  has  been  fo  often  ufed  as  bleeding  in 
cafes  of  fufpended  animation,  without  any  luch  de- 
cifive  advantage  as  to  ftamp  a value  on  it,  this 
of  itfelf  appears  to  be  ground  enough  for  re- 
jeding  it  as  ufelefs.  But  this  is  not  all ; for  if 
we  may  allowed  to  conjedure  on  a fubjed  where 
expenence  has  hitherto  afforded  no  pofitive  con- 
cluiion,  fcarcely  any  remedy  can  be  more  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  general  plan  of  cure,  which  is  to 
llimulate,  or  more  oppofite  to  the  moft  generally 
approved  remedies,  viz.  ltimulants  of  different 
kinds,  than  blood-letting.  Thus,  then,  both  from 
theory  and  pradice,  this  remedy  fhould,  in  our 
opinion,  be  laid  entirely  alide,  not  merely  as  ufelefs 
but  as  being  in  fome  meafure  dangerous. 

The  only  other  remedy  i fliall  notice  here,  is  elec- 
tricity. This  remedy  cannot  be  objeded  to  on  the 
lame  principle  as  the  laft,  as  inconfiftent  with  the 
general  plan  ot  cure, or  incompatible  with  the  other 
remedies  employed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  moft  powerful  ftimuli  that  can  be  ap, 
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plied  to  the  animal  fibre.  From  this  very  caufe, 
however,  the  principal  danger  here  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. It  is  too  powerful,  as  well  as  unmanage- 
able, to  be  employed  in  general  with  advantage, 
or  even  with  fafety.  It  ought,  therefore,  never  to 
be  had  recourfe  to  but  under  the  mod  fkilful  ma- 
nagement, and  even  then  only  after  the  more 
gentle  itimuli  have  failed, 

Thefe  obfervations  on  fufpended  animation  from 
drowning , apply  with  equal  force  to  the  fufpen- 
Jion  of  animation  from  hanging , or  from  noxious 
vapours.  In  this  laft  fituation,  when  the  body 
ltill  continues  warm,  and  refpiration  has  been  fuf- 
pended only  for  a few  feconds  perhaps,  the  body, 
inftead  of  being  carried  in  and  laid  on  a bed,  ought 
inftantly  to  be  carried  out  into  the  frefli  air. 
This  of  itfelf  will  frequently  be  fufficient  to  re- 
lloie  the  patient  to  life  ; but  if  it  fhould  fail, 
the  other  means  already  recommended  muft  in- 
ftantly be  employed.  One  of  the  moft  powerful 
remedies  in  this  cafe,  where  it  can  be  procured, 
will  probably  be  found  in  the  inhalation  of  pure  or 
vital  air.  This  air,  indeed,  ought  certainly  to  be 
preferred  to  common  air  in  every  cafe  of  fufpend- 
ed animation,  provided  a procefs  for  procuring  it, 
fufficiently  ealy  and  expeditious  to  be  generally 
ufed,  could  be  any  how  contrived.  Though  a 
fufpenfion  of  the  vital  powers  be  moft  generally 
induced  by  the  caufes  firft  enumerated,  yet  the 
fame  effedt  is  not  unfrequently  the  confequence 
of  fome  other  powers,  as  cold,  lightning,  a profufe 
difcharge  of  blood,  convulfions,  &c.  Of  thefe  I 
mean  to  offer  a few  obfervations  on  fuch  as  re- 
quire any  peculiarity  in  their  method  of  treat- 
ment. 

Sufpenjion  of  the  vital  powers  from  cold . — Cold, 
it  is  well  known,  applied  to  the  animal  body  to  a 
certain  extent,  or,  to  fpeak  more  philofophically, 
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the  fubtra&ion  of  a certain  proportion  of  the  mat- 
ter of  heat  from  the  animal  body,  produces  abfo- 
lute  death.  When  the  degree  of  heat  fubtracted 
is  not  fufficient  to  produce  death,  it  may  induce 
a fufpenfion  of  the  vital  powers,  which,  without 
affiftance,  would  terminate  in  death.  The  chief 
peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  treatment  required 
here,  refpedfs  the  degree  of  heat  that  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  body.  This  lhould  be  regulated 
by  the  external  heat  of  the  body,  or  the  degree 
of  cold  to  which  it  may  have  been  expofed,  as 
afcertained,  if  poflible,  with  a thermometer,  and 
ought  to  exceed  this  at  molt  but  two  or  three  de- 
grees at  fird.  Where  a traveller,  for  indance, 
lofing  his  road  among  fnow,  or  perhaps  fmothered 
with  the  drift,  has  been  expofed  all  night,  or  for 
any  confiderable  length  of  time,  to  the  cold  of  an 
atmofphere  a good  deal  under  freezing,  and  has 
been  taken  up  apparently  dead,  the  belt  thing  to 
be  done  in  this  fituation,  is  to  convey  the  body  in- 
dantly  to  fome  fheltered  place,  or  at  lead  fome  a- 
partment  without  a fire,  and  to  have  it  well  rubbed 
in  the  firli  place  all  over  with  fnow.  It  may  after 
this  be  conveyed  to  fome  apartment  with  a fmall 
fire,  but  at  a great  diftance  from  it,  where  the  fric- 
tions may  be  renewed  with  flannels,  and  the  other 
remedies  already  mentioned  had  recourfe  to  ; only 
taking  care  that  the  heat,  as  well  as  the  other  di- 
nt uli  employed,  be  applied  in  a very  gentle  and 
gradual  manner. 

Frojl-bitten  limbs. — When  treating  on  this  fub- 
jedl,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  an- 
other effedl  of  cold,  which,  if  not  fo  dangerous  as 
the  former,  is  at  lead  much  more  frequent.  People, 
in  this  country  at  lead,  except  from  fome  acci- 
dent or  misfortune,  are  feldom  expofed  to  fevere 
cold  long  enough  to  have  the  vital  powers  entire- 
ly fufpended.  It  often  happens,  however,  that 
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particular  parts,  as  the  extremities  where  the  cir- 
culation is  more  languid  and  the  heat  lefs,  have 
their  viral  powers  fo  far  interrupted,  as  to  be 
what  we  call  numbed  or, fr oft -bitten.  Sometimes 
this  injury  is  irreparable,  and  the  part  unavoid- 
ably falls  into  gangrene  and  mortification.  This 
commonly  proceeds  from  the  intenfity  of  the  cold, 
or  the  length  of  its  application,  on  the  one  hand,' 
or  from  the  debility  of  the  patient,  or  of  the  part 
expofed,  on  the  othei.  At  other  times,  however, 
the  accident  may  be  completely  got  the  better 
of  by  the  ufe  of  proper  means.  In  every  fuch 
fituation,  the  principal  danger  to  be  apprehended 
is  from  the  too  fudden  application  of  heat.  The 
part,  therefore,  mult  neither  be  held  near  the  fire, 
nor  have  any  thing  warm  applied  to  it.  The 
belt  application  at  firft  to  the  part,  is  to  rub  it 
well  with  fnow  ; or  where  this  cannot  be  had,  it 
may  be  dipped  for  fome  time  in  water  about  the 
freezing  point.  It  fhould  afterwards  be  gently 
rubbed  till  it  be  dry,  but  rauft  neither  be  brought 
near  the  fire,  nor  have  any  thing  heating  applied 
to  it.  Where  farther  application  to  the  part 
may  be  necelfary,  fome  cold  faturnine  folution,  or 
a crumb-of-bread  poultice  with  vinegar,  may  be 
ufed. 


SUSPENDED  ANIMATION  FROM  PROFUSE  BLEEDING. 

A profuse  difcharge  of  blood,  from  whatever 
caufe,  it  is  well  known, often  proves  at  once  fatal; 
not  unfrequently,  however,  it  induces  a previous 
Hate  of  fyncope,  in  which,  indeed,  the  patient 
feems  to  all  appearance  dead ; he  is  perfectly  in- 
fenfible  to  all  external  impreflions,  and  neither 
pulfe  nor  refpiration  are  in  the  flighted;  degree  to 
be  diflinguifhed.  In  this  fituation,  however,  we 
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not  unfrequently  have  it  in  our  power,  by  the  ufe 
of  proper  means,  to  reftore  the  fufpended  anima- 
tion. For  this  purpofe,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done 
is,  to  take  care  to  prevent,  if  pofiible,  all  farther 
evacuation  of  blood.  L his  will  be  moft  effectually 
done  by  fecuring  the  veffels  with  a ligature, 
wherever  their  lituation  is  fuch  as  to  admit  of  its 
application.  Where  this  is  impracticable,  we  may 
lbmetimes,  by  the  proper  application  of  a tour- 
niquet, or  a comprefs,  be  able  to  command  the 
haemorrhage.  This  point  once  fecured,  we  imme- 
diately proceed  to  the  means  for  reftoring  the  ful- 
pended  animation.  The  body  ought  to  be  pla- 
ced in  a horizontal  pofition,  or  with  the  head 
fomewhat  lower  than  the  reft  of  the  body.  Wa- 
ter, as  cold  as  can  be  procured,  fliould  then 
be  dallied  repeatedly  over  the  whole  body. 
Cold  here  probably  acts  in  two  ways  : ijl , By  that 
general  ftiock  or  concufiion  which  it  gives  the 
nervous  fyftem,  it  may  excite  or  roufe  the  body  ; 
and,  2 dly,  By  producing  a contraction  of  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  furface,  it  may  propel  the  blood  to  the 
heart,  and  thus  excite  it  to  adion.  Befides  this, 
artificial  refpiration,  frictions,  and  the  other  fti- 
muli  already  recommended,  are  equally  beneficial 
and  necefiary  in  the  prefent  lituation. 


SUSPENDED  ANIMATION  FROM  LIGHTNING, 
CONVULSIONS. 

These  cafes  are  to  be  conducted  on  the  gene- 
ral principles  already  laid  down  for  the  manage- 
ment of  fufpended  animation  from  drowning  ; and 
as  I have  nothing  particular  to  offer  in  the  treat- 
ment of  either,  I decline  to  take  any  farther  no- 
tice of  them  at  prefent. 
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« Persons  who  have  the  misfortune  to  fall  into 
the  water  are  often  given  up  for  dead,  when  it  is 
certain  they  might,  by  proper  care,  be  recovered. 
The  great  intention  which  fhould  be  kept  in  view 
is,  to  reltore  the  natural  warmth,  and  renew  the 
circulation  and  breathing.  Though  cold  is  by  no 
means  the  caufe  ol  the  perfon’s  death,  yet  it  will 
prove  an  effectual  obftacle  to  his  recovery.  For 
this  reafon,  after  ftripping  him  of  his  wet  clothes, 
if  he  had  any  on  when  the  accident  happened, 
his  body  muff  be  ftrongly  rubbed  for  a confider- 
able  time  with  coarfe  linen  cloths  as  Warm  as  they 
can  be  made.  As  foon  as  a bed  can  be  got  ready 
and  well  heated,  he  may  be  laid  in  it,  and  the 
rubbing  ftill  continued.  Warm  cloths  fhould  be 
laid  to  his  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  hot  bricks  or 
bottles  filled  with  warm  water,  to  the  foies  of  his 
feet.  He  fhould  hkewife  be  bled.  The  moft  proper 
part  for  this  operation  is  in  the  jugular  vein,  both 
becaufe  it  is  moft  likely  to  bleed,  and  affords  the 
moft  fudden  relief  to  the  head. 

In  order  to  renew  the  breathing,  a ftrong  per- 
fon  may  blow  his  own  breath  into  the  patient’s 
mouth  with  all  the  force  he  can  ; or  what  will  fuc- 
ceed  better,  the  fmoke  of  tobacco  may  be  blown 
into  the  lungs,  by  means  of  a pipe  or  funnel.  I 
have  known  a pig  drowned  and  reftored  to  life 
two  or  three  times  fucceflively,  by  blowing  air  in- 
to its  mouth  with  a pair  of  bellows.  It  will  like- 
wife  be  proper  to  throw  up  the  fmoke  of  tobacco 
into  the  inteftines,  in  form  of  a clyfter,  by  means 
of  a proper  pipe.  Strong  volatile  falts  ought  alfo 
to  be  applied  to  the  nofe,  or  fpirits  of  hartfhorn, 
burnt  feathers,  &c.  The  nofe  ought  likewife  to 
be  tickled  with  a feather  dipped  in  volatile  fpirits, 
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and  warm  fpirits  of  wine  ftiould  be  rubbed  upon 
the  temples,  pit  of  the  ftomach,  &c. 

If  thele  do  not  fucceed,  the  perfon  may  be  put 
into  a warm  bath,  or  laid  among  warm  allies.  Dr 
Tifiot  mentions  an  inftance  of  a girl  who  was  re- 
ftored  to  life,  after  being  taken  out  of  the  water 
to  all  appearance  dead,  by  laying  her  naked  body 
upon  hot  or  warm  a flies ; by  covering  her  with 
others  equally  hot ; by  putting  a bonnet  round 
her  head,  with  a flocking  round  her  neck  fluffed 
with  the  fame,  and  heaping  coverings  over  all. 

The  fame  method  muft  be  purfued  for  the  re- 
covery of  perfons  ftrangled,  as  for  thofe  who  are 
drowned  Such  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
ftunned  by  a fall,  a blow,  or  the  like,  muft  alfo 
be  treated  nearly  upon  the  fame  principles.  Every 
method  muft  be  taken  to  keep  up  the  genial 
warmth,  and  to  reftore  the  vital  functions.  Nor 
ought  we  to  defpair  too  foon  of  fuccefs.  I have 
been  happy  enough  to  recover  a perfon  who  was 
taken  up  for  dead  by  a fall  from  a horfe,  after  fix 
hours  endeavours,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
time  he  hardly  fliewed  any  figns  of  life. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  life,  when 
feemingly  loft,  might  often  be  reftored  by  perfift^ 
ing  for  a fufficient  time  in  the  ufe  of  proper  means; 
and  that  many  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  pe- 
rifli  by  accidents,  are  really  loft  for  want  of  due 
care.  Surely  all  the  laws  of  religion  and  huma- 
nity call  upon  us  to  do  every  thing  in  our  power 
to  lave  the  lives  of  our  fellow-men.  Who  would 
not  chufe  to  be  the  happy  inftrument  of  prefer- 
ving  an  uleful  member  of  fociety,  and  perhaps  of 
preventing  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  family  ? 
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This  fubjeft,  though  entirely  omitted  in  the 
original  \\  01k,  is  certainly  well  entitled  to  find  a 
place  in  a New  Edition,  not  only  from  its  import- 
ance in  many  cafes  as  a very  active  and  power- 
ful remedy,  but  alfo  from  its  being  almoft  univer- 
fally  ufed  without  any  previous  medical  advice. 
Unfortunately  a prejudice  prevails  very  generally 
in  refpect  of  the  cold  bath,  firr.ilar  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  taken  notice  of  with  regard  to  blood- 
letting. From  its  being  fo  universally  ufed,  and 
feldom  attended  with  any  immediate  or  very  ob- 
vious cdedts,  people  foolifhly  imagine,  that  it  muff 
be  an  innocent  remedy;  and  that,  if  it  do  no  good, 
as  they  fay,  it  will  at  lead  do  no  harm. 

This  kind  of  argument,  however  frequent,  is  cer- 
tainly very  childifh,  and,  as  it  may  be  produ&ive  of 
the  word  confequences,  ought  to  be  univerfally  ex- 
ploded. No  remedy,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  pof- 
fedes  atftive  powers  of  any  kind  upon  the  human 
body  is,  or  indeed  can  be,  in  any  fituation,  perfectly 
innocent,  that  is,  do  neither  good  nor  hurt.  The 
very  power  of  any  remedy  to  produce  a benedcial 
ededl  upon  the  fydem,necedarily  implies  the  power 
of  doing  harm  under  a change  of  circumftances;  and 
thefe  two  powers,  it  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  are 
always  in  exadl  proportion  the  one  to  the  other ; 
the  greater  the  power  to  do  good,  the  greater  alfo 
the  power  to  do  evil.  So  that  to  fay  of  any  re- 
medy, it  is  perfectly  innocent,  or  that  it  can  do  no 
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harm,  is  only  faying  in  other  words,  it  is  perfedly 
ufelefs. 

But  befide  this-error  originating  from  falfe  rea- 
foning,  there  is  likewife  here  a miftake  in  pomt  of 
faff.  The  effects  of  cold-bathing,  good  as  well  as 
bad,  it  is  true,  are  commonly  flow,  and  thus  often 
efcape  obfervation  ; they  are  not,  however,  on 
that  account  the  lefs  real.  The  greatelf  changes, 
as  is  well  known,  are  often  produced  upon  the 
conffitution  by  means  the  molt  imperceptible,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  moil  decifive  effect  on 
the  appeai'ance  is  produced  by  a courfe  of  years, 
though  the  alteration  of  a day  or  a month  entire- 
ly efcapes  obfervation.  But  even  the  fenfible  ef- 
fects of  the  cold  bath  are  not  always  fo  flow'  in 
fhowihg  themfelves.  Nor  are  inftances  awanting, 
and  thefe  not  a few,  of  its  being  attended  with 
the  molt  obvious  as  well  as  fatal  confequences. 
It  becomes  therefore  an  object  of  importance,  to 
point  out  the  effects  of  this  ufeful  remedy,  and  to 
diitinguifh  fuch  difeafes  and  conftitutions,  where 
it  may  be  ufed  with  fafety  and  advantage,  from 
thole  where  its  ufe  might  produce  the  molt  dan- 
gerous effects. 

The  firlt  and  moft  obvious  effe<5t  of  immerfion 
in  cold  water,  is  to  diminifh  the  frequency  of  the 
pulfe,  and  in  general  to  lower  the  actions  of  the 
fyftem.  The  fkin  is  corrugated,  the  body  be- 
comes pale  and  fhrinks,  efpecially  towards  the 
extremities,  and  the  perfon  feels  chilly  and  cold. 
Thefe  fymptoms  continue  for  a longer  or  fhorter 
time,  according  to  the  ftrength  or  vigour  of  the 
perfon,  the  previous  force  of  the  circulation,  and 
the  degree  of  cold  pofTeffed  by  the  water  in 
which  the  immerfion  takes  place.  In  general, 
however,  they  foon  give  place  to  others,  which 
mark  a very  different  and  oppofite  affection  of  the 
fyftem.  The  perfon,  after  continuing  for  fome 
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time  in  the  water,  and  more  certainly  ftill  on  co- 
ming out,  feels  a kind  of  glow  gradually  diffufing 
itfelf  over  his  whole  body,  firit  over  the  trunk,  and 
then  the  extremities.  The  body  becomes  full 
and  plump,  the  Ikin  fmooth  and  of  a lively  red 
colour,  and  all  the  marks  of  an  increafed  and  vi- 
gorous circulation,  with  a full  ftrong  pulfe,  now 
adually  take  place. 

It  is  not  intended  to  enter  here  into  any  difcuf- 
f on  on  the  much-agitated  quefiion  of  the  opera- 
tion of  cold  in  general,  or  of  the  cold  bath  in  par- 
ticular, upon  the  living  body ; or  whether  cold  ads 
as  a fedative  or  a Jtimulus.  Such  a difcuflion  in  a 
Work  of  this  kind,  intended  merely  for  pradical 
obiervations,  would  certainly  be  improper.  The 
author  would  only  obferve  in  a few  words,  that 
fince  cold,  when  applied  in  a certain  degree  to 
the  human  body,  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  fe - 
dative , and  heat,  in  a certain  degree,  univerfally 
allowed  to  be  Jlimulating . And  fince  cold  is  now 
underftood  to  be  merely  a negative  quality,  or  in 
other  words,  only  an  inferior  degree  of  heat,  the 
queftion,  in  his  opinion,  refpeds  words  rather  than 
things ; and  when  once  the  advocates  for  thefe 
feemingly  oppofite  doctrines,  fiiallhave  once  fairly 
defined  their  terms,  what  they  underftand  by  cold 
on  the  one  hand,  and  heat  on  the  other,  or  dif- 
tindly  marked  their  line  of  feparation,  they  will 
probably  find  themfelves  nearer  to  an  agreement 
of  opinion  than  they  imagined. 

However  this  difpute  refpeding  the  operation 
of  cold  may  be  fettled,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
cold  bath,  or,  in  other  words,  immerfion  in  water 
of  the  medium  temperature  of  our  atmofphere,  is, 
in  the  firfi  inllance,  always  more  or  lefs  diredly 
fedative.  This  fedative  effed  is  particularly  to 
be  obferved  where  the  immerfion  is  gradual,  and 
where  the  difference  of  temperature  betwixt  the 
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patient  and  the  water  is  not  very  confiderable. 
This,  however,  is  foon  facceeded  by  its  ftimulant 
operation,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fuddennefs  of  the  immerfion,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  patient  above  the  water. 
When  thefe  circumftances  take  place  to  any  con- 
fiderable degree,  the  fedative  power  of  cold  is 
fcarcely  to  be  perceived,  or  is  almoft  inftantaneous, 
and  is  immediately  followed  by  its  ftimmant  or 
tonic  power.  As  this,  therefore,  is  the  only  per- 
manent effed  of  the  cold  bath,  as  the  other  is 
merely  temporary,  in  many  cafes  almoft  inftan- 
taneous, it  alone  deferves  our  attention,  in  confi- 
dering  the  application  of  this  remedy  to  the  va- 
rious difeafes  or  predifpofitions  of  the  human 
body. 

As  the  cold  bath  is  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
ftrengthening  remedies  w'ith  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, it  is  peculiarly  ferviceable  in  all  the 
cafes  of  mere  debility , which  lucceed  a convalef- 
cence  from  any  of  the  more  violent  diieales,  as 
well  as  in  thofe  cahexies  or  depraved  habits  of 
body,  which  ufually  lay  the  foundation  ol  the 
difeafes  that  are  called  chronic.  Wherever  the  bo- 
dy has  been  debilitated,  either  by  previous  difeafe, 
excels,  or  intemperance  of  any  kind,  or  merely 
by  wrant  of  exercife,  from  fedentary  employments, 
or  the  like,  in  all  thefe  fituations,  the  cold  bath, 
when  properly  managed,  is  a moft  valuable  re- 
medy. Nor  is  it  confined  in  its  adtion,  as  might 
be  fuppofed,  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body, 
where  it  is  more  immediately  applied  ; it  has  like- 
wfife  a powerful  effedt  upon  the  internal.  It 
improves  the  appetite,  and  ftrengthens  dige- 
ftion  ; hence,  its  Angular  utility  in  all  forts  of  Jlo- 
viachic  complaints . It  gives  tone  and  vigour 

to  the  adtion  of  the  heart  and  arteries ; and 
hence  its  utility  in  thofe  cafes  of  debility  that  are 
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attended  with  languid  circulation  and  cold  extre^ 
mities.  In  all  thole  cafes,  however,  where  the 
debility  is  confiderable,  it  requires  to  be  ufed 
with  caution.  In  particular,  it  fhould  not  be 
ufed  either  where  the  perfon  is  chilly,  or  after 
much  fatigue;  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  found  fafett  af- 
ter moderate  exercife,  fuch  as  to  quicken  the  cir- 
culation a little,  without  fatiguing  the  patient. 

In  fcrophula  and  rickets , the  cold  bath  is  one 
of  the  moil  powerful  remedies  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  In  the  advanced  Itages  of  thefe 
complaints,  this  no  doubt,  as  well  as  every  other 
remedy,  frequently  fails ; when  employed  early 
in  thofe  difeafes,  it  is  however  often  of  lingular 
efficacy.  Nor  is  its  efficacy  in  thefe  complaints 
confined  to  its  operation  on  them  after  their  com- 
mencement. It  is  perhaps  Hill  more  ufeful  as  a 
preventive  than  a remedy  ; and  where  the  cold 
bath  has  been  carefully  adminiftered  during  in- 
fancy and  childhood,  thefe  difeafes  but  feldoni 
make  their  appearance,  unlefs  under  other  cir- 
cumflances  highly  favourable  to  their  production. 

'I  he  cold  bath  likewife  proves  ufeful  in  molt 
of  thofe  difeafes  commonly  called  nervous , as  in 
hyfterical,  hypochondriacal  complaints,  &c. ; in 
fliort,  in  all  thofe  difeafes  that  depend  on  debilitv, 
or  a particular  irritability  of  conftitution. 

In  that  ipecies  of  low  contagious  fever,  ufually 
called  the  nervous,  or,  when  attended  with  par- 
ticular fymptoms,  the  putrid,  where  the  heat  is 
confiderably  above  the  natural  itandard  of  health, 
the  cold-bath,  or  the  effufion  of  cold  water  over 
the  body,  has  lately  been  found  a mod  powerful 
means  of  diminiffiing  the  heat  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  reducing  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  and  not 
unfrequently  of  Hopping  altogether  the  progrefs 
of  the  fever.  For  this  purpofe,  however,  it  ffiould 
be  ufed  early  in  the  difeafe,  and  only  in  the  exa- 
cerbation 
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cerbation  or  paroxyfm  of  the  fever,  and  when  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  confiderably  above  natural. 
As  this  remedy,  however,  can  only  be  ufed  with 
fafety  under  the  diredion  and  eye  of  a medical 
praditioner,  I fhall  fay  nothing  farther  of  it  in 
this  place. 

Befide  thefe  difeafes  already  enumerated,  the 
cold  bath  proves  ufeful  in  a variety  of  others,  ei- 
ther by  itfelf  or  combined  with  other  remedies. 
In  incipient  dropjies , before  the  fyftem  be  too 
much  debilitated,  it  often  proves  of  lingular  fer- 
vice,  combined  with  other  tonic  medicines,  as 
bark,  fteel,  &c.  Nor  is  it  lefs  ufeful  in  that 
chronic  ftate  of  rheumatifm , that  often  takes 
place  after  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  of  the 
firft  ftage  have  gone  off.  Wherever  ftrengthen- 
ing  remedies,  in  lhort,  are  required,  the  cold- 
bath  may  generally,  either  by  itfelf  or  with  o- 
thers  of  the  fame  clafs,  be  employed  with  much  ad- 
vantage. 

The  beneficial  effeds  of  the  cold  bath  are  not 
confined  to  fuch  merely  as  labour  under  difeafe.  Its 
almofl  univerfal  introdudion  into  the  nurfery,  in 
this  country  at  leaft,  may  be  ranked  among  the 
great  improvements  of  modern  times  in  the  rearing 
and  management  of  children.  It  will  not,  it  is  true, 
fupply  the  place  of  frefh  air,  exercife,  proper  food, 
&c.  but,  in  conjundion  with  thefe,  it  certainly  has 
a powerful  effed  in  ftrength.ening  the  fyftem,  and 
fortifying  it  againft  the  attacks  of  many  difeale*, 
as  well  as  the  various  accidents  of  life.  It  fhould 
not  be  limited,  however,  in  its  ufe  to  the  nurfery, 
but  fhould  be  continued  during  the  whole  period 
of  childhood  and  adolefcence.  This  becomes  e- 
fpecially  neceflary  where  children  are  brought  up, 
for  the  moft  part,  in  large  towns  and  cities,  as  it 
contributes,  in  fome  meafure,  to  counterad  the 
bad  effeds  arifing,  particularly  at  this  period  of 
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life,  from  the  want  of  frefli  air,  plenty  of  exer- 
cife,  &c.  as  well  as  thofe  more  pernicious  confe- 
quences  that  proceed  from  early  dilfipation  and 
premature  indulgences. 

To  the  indolent  and  fedentary  of  every  defcrip- 
tion,  to  all  thofe  whofe  fituation  in  life,  or  whole 
occupation,  either  does  not  require,  or  perhaps 
entirely  precludes  from,  the  full  benefit  of  frefh  air 
and  exercife,  and  therefore  to  a great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  large  cities,  who,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  live  luxurioufly,  feldom  bellow  the  ne- 
celfary  attention  on  recreation  and  exercife,  as 
well  as  the  inhabitants  of  manufacturing  towns, 
whofe  occupations  prevent  them,  even  if  they 
had  the  inclination ; to  all  fuch,  the  cold  bath  is 
of  the  utmoft  fervice.  It  braces  up  the  foft  and 
relaxed  folids,  llrengthens  the  weak  nerves,  pro- 
motes digeftion  and  the  different  fecretions,  and 
communicates  a new  tone  and  vigour  to  the  whole 
fyltem. 

As  moll  females  are,  either  from  their  way  of 
life  or  their  occupations,  more  fubjeded  to  thefe 
caufes  of  debility,  and  of  courfe  to  the  difeafes 
thence  arifing,  fo  to  them,  in  proportion,  the  ufe 
of  the  cold  bath  is  perhaps  of  flill  more  import- 
ance than  to  the  other  fex.  This  is  particularly 
true,  in  refped  of  females  of  better  condition,  and 
fuch  as  relide  commonly  in  cities,  whofe  inactivity 
and  want  of  exercife  require,  in  a fpecial  manner, 
the  ftimulating  effeds  of  the  cold  bath. 

If  cold- bathing,  however,  be  thus  powerful  as 
a remedy  in  certain  difeafes,  and  thus  beneficial 
in  its  effeds  on  certain  conllitutions,  it  is  no  lefs 
dangerous,  as  well  as  pernicious,  in  other  difeafes, 
and  on  other  conllitutions.  Thefe,  therefore,  as 
far  as  the  limits  of  this  undertaking  will  permit, 
are  now  to  be  pointed  out. 

In  the  firft  place,  then,  the  cold  bath  is  highly 
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dangerous  in  all  inflammatory  difeafes,  where  the 
pulfe  is  hard  and  full,  as  well  as  frequent.  Hence 
it  ought  not  to  be  ufed  in  thofe  lebrile  difeales 
that  are  attended  with  local  inflammation,  as  pleu- 
rify,  acute  rheumatifm.  &-e.  The  benefit  derived, 
however,  from  cold  applications  to  the  pait  affect- 
ed, in  cafes  oflocal  inflammation,  as  well  as  from 
the  general  expofure  of  the  body  to  cold,  in  fome 
of  the  eruptive  dileales,  as  fmall-pox,  would  feem 
to  point  out  thefe  as  exceptions  at  leaft  to  the  ge- 
neral rule,  if  indeed  they  do  not  abfolutely  con- 
tradict it 

In  all  catarrhal  complaints , or  in  complaints  of 
the  chefl,  as  well  as  in  confirmed  confumption  of 
the  lungs , the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  though  even 
here  it  has  been  recommended,  is  attended  with 
the  utmolt  danger.  In  all  thefe  complaints  where 
the  circulation  is  already  too  rapid,  and  where 
the  lungs  are  commonly  loaded  with  blood,  any 
farther  accumulation  ot  blood  upon  this  delicate 
organ  muff  be  extremely  dangerous.  That  this 
is  the  immediate  effect  of  the  cold  bath,  however, 
can  fcarcely  be  denied.  By  contracting  every 
where  the  veffels  on  the  furface,  that  are  more 
immediately  expofed  to  its  action,  it  muff  necef- 
farily  throw  a larger  quantity  of  blood  on  the  in- 
ternal parts,  and  efpecially  on  the  lungs,  which, 

T t from 

* No  fubjedt,  perhaps,  in  medicine,  prefents  greater  dif- 
ficulties than  an  attempt  to  explain  the  operation  of  cold 
on  the  human  body,  either  in  a Hate  of  health  or  difeafe. 
This  difficulty,  however,  feems  greatly  increafed  by  the  in- 
accurate manner  in  which  obfervations  on  this  fubjedt  are 
ufually  made,  (commonly  without  a thermometer),  as 
well  as  by  the  want  of  preciiion  in  the  ufe  of  the  term 
cold.  From  the  accuracy  and  ingenuity  of  Dr  Currie, 
whofe  attention  is  now  turned  to  this  fubjedt,  and  who  has 
already  afcertained  the  utility  of  the  cold  bath  in  nervous 
fever,  we  ffiall  anxioutly  expedt  farther  information. 
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from  the  delicacy  of  their  ftrudure*  are  lefs  ca- 
pable of  refiflance.  Befides,  the  balance  ettablifhed 
between  the  general  circulation  in  the  reft  of  the 
body,  and  the  particular  circulation  through  the 
lungs,  throws  the  quantity  that  is  taken  out  of  the 
circulation  of  the  former  entirely  upon  the  latter. 
Hence  fpitting  of  blood,  and  other  affedions  of  the 
lungs,  from  the  increafed  circulation,  have  fome- 
times  been  the  immediate  confequence  of  immer- 
fion  in  cold  water. 

It  mult  be  confefled,  however,  that  in  fume  ca- 
fes of  what  may  be  called  habitual  catarrh , and 
which  have  frequently  been  millaken  for  an  inci- 
pient confumption,  the  cold  bath  has  uriqueftion- 
ably  pioved  ferviceable.  As  this  difeafe  com- 
monly takes  place  in  weak  habits,  probably  from 
the  want  of  a free  perfpiration  by  the  fkin,  in 
confequence  of  the  weaker  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  and  where,  of  courfe,  a greater  quan- 
tity of  the  circulating  fluids  is  thrown  upon  the 
lungs ; fo  the  cold  bath,  by  its  general  {Length- 
ening effed  on  the  fyftem  at  large,  and  efpecially 
by  its  powerful  operation  on  the  fkin  and  the  cu- 
taneous vefiels,  often  proves,  in  this  iituation,  an 
eifedual  remedy.  This  difeafe,  however,  it  mull; 
be  obferve'fo,  ought  carefully  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  true  confumption,  which  not  only  ulually 
occurs  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  but  likewife  in 
conilitutions  marked  by  what  has  been  called 
the  phlogiftic  or  inflammatory  diathefis ; a habit 
very  diffeient,  and  almolt  oppofite  to  that  which 
commonly  accompanies  the  former. 

Befide  being  hurtful,  as  we  have  juft  feen,  in 
many  difeafes,  the  cold  bath  is  likewife  injurious 
in  particular  conjlitutions  and  predifpojitions. 
Where  the  habit  of  the  body  is  hard  and  meagre, 
and  the  folids  already  too  firm  and  denfe,  with  an 
apparently  fmall  proportion  of  fluids,  the  cold 
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bath,  inftead  of  promifing  benefit,  is  likely,  by 
Hill  farther  increafing  the  firmnefs  and  denfity 
of  the  body  and  the  rigidity  of  the,  habit,  to  do 
harm.  Hence,  in  what  is  called  the  melancholic 
temperament , where  the  habit  is  dry  and  meagre, 
and  the  folids  firm  and  denfe,  the  hair  and  eyes 
ufually  dark,  &c.  this  remedy  has  a tendency 
to  produce  thofe  difeafes  to  which  this  habit  is 
particularly  difpofed,  as  melancholy,  the  hypo- 
chondriacal affections,  &-c.  In  this  fituation,  the 
tepid  or  the  warm  hath  might,  from  its  relaxing 
effeds,  be  ufed  with  more  profped  of  advantage. 

It  is  chiefly  in  an  oppofite  Hate  of  body,  or 
what  has  been  called  the  fanguine  temperament , 
that  the  cold  bath  proves  beneficial.  This  tem- 
perament is  diftinguifhed  by  a fine  fkin,  a ruddy 
complexion,  light  hair  and  eyes,  with  a foft  and 
fucculent  habit  of  body,  commonly  after  a certain 
period  of  life  difpofed  to  obefity.  In  this  tempe- 
rament, the  cold  bath,  by  its  lengthening  and 
tonic  powers,  is  often  extremely  ferviceable  ; at 
the  fame  time  it  requires,  in  particular  cafes,  to  be 
nfed  with  great  caution.  Whenever  this  habit 
is  attended  with  confiderable  plethora  or  fulnefs 
of  the  veffels,  to  which  it  is  naturally  difpofed, 
and  efpecially  when,  along  with  this  general  ful- 
nefs of  the  fy/tem,  there  is  at  the  fame  time  a 
particular  lulnefs  of  the  blood- veffels  of  the  head, 
as  indicated  by  the  bulk  of  that  organ,  the  tur- 
gefcency  of  the  veffels,  or  the  fhortnefs  of  the  neck, 
&.c.  or  of  thofe  of  the  lungs,  as  indicated  by  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  cheft,  the  increafed  frequency  of 
breathing  from  exercife,  &.c. ; in  both  thefe  fixa- 
tions, the  cold  bath  ought  either  not  to  be  employ- 
ed at  all,  or  if  it  be  abfolutely  neceffary  for  fome 
other  complaint,  it  ought  to  be  ufed  only  under 
the  care  and  diredion  of  a well-informed  medical 
ptaditioner,  as  its  ufe  is  always  attended  with 
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more  or  lefs  hazard,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  predifpofition. 

The  ufe  of  the  cold  bath  is  likewife  not  with- 
out danger  in  infirm  and  gouty  habits,  efpetially 
towards  the  time  when  a paroxyfm  of  this  difeafe 
is  expected  ; as,  by  preventing  a regular  attack 
on  the  extremities,  it  may  throw  the  difeafe  on 
fome  of  the  vital  parts,  and  thus  prove  fatal.  And 
it  may  here  be  obferved  with  regard  to  the  ufe 
of  this  remedy  in  general,  that  it  is  commonly 
fafer,  as  well  as  more  effectual,  in  the  difeafes  and 
predifpofitions  of  young  people,  where  the  confti- 
tution  (till  retains  its  (Length  and  vigour,  than  in 
thofe  of  advanced  life,  where  the  fyftem  in  gene- 
ral is  not  only  lefs  vigorous,  and  therefore  lefs 
able  to  co-operate  with  the  remedy,  but  where 
there  is  always  more  danger  of  other  difeafes  or 
predifpofitions  being  already  formed,  in  which  it 
might  be  hurtful. 

Nor  ought  the  manner  of  ufing  fo  powerful  a 
remedy  as  the  cold  bath  to  be  neglected.  From 
want  of  attention  to  this  circumftance,  not  only 
the  benefit  that  might  othenvile  have  been  ex- 
pected from  it,  has  not  been  derived,  but  many 
difeafes  induced,  as  well  as  fome  valuable  lives  loft. 

Going  into  the  cold  bath  warm,  or  after  being 
heated  in  the  fmalleft  degree  with  exercife,  has 
long  been  coniidered  as  the  height  of  imprudence. 
It  has  therefore  been  cuftomary,  in  this  fituation, 
to  delay  going  in,  perhaps  after  the  clothes  had 
been  thrown  off,  till  the  body  were  perfectly  cool. 
This,  it  muft  be  obferved,  however,  is  a more 
dangerous  practice  than  even  the  former.  When 
the  body  is  only  warmed  with  exercife,  and  neither 
fatigued  nor  under  profufe  perfpiration,  the  cold 
bath  may  be  ufed  not  only  with  perfeCt  fafety, 
but  with  the  utmoft  propriety.  In  this  fituation,  in- 
deed, the  lhock  which  it  gives  the  conftitution  on 
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the  firft  immerfion  is  more  powerful  than  where 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  previoufly  re- 
duced nearer  to  that  of  the  water,  by  expo- 
fure  to  cold  air,  reft,  or  otherwise.  But  even 
this  fliock,  which  is  ot  itlelt  highly  beneficial 
in  moft  of  thofe  complaints  for  which  the 
cold  bath  is  commonly  ufed,  by  exciting  and 
roufing  the  fyftem,  has  a powerful  effect  in  haften-^ 
ing  as  well  as  increafing  that  returning  glow  of 
the  fyftem  which  depends  on  its  re- action  , while, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  body  be  cold  and  chilly 
before  immerfion,  and  efpecially  urhere  this  fuc- 
ceeds  to  a lftate  of  heat,  the  fhock,  and  of  courfe 
the  benefit,  is  not  only  in  a great  meafure  loft,  but, 
from  the  weaker  re-a&ion  of  the  fyftem,  its  return- 
ing heat  and  glow  are  lefs  confiderable,  as  w'ell  as 
more  uncertain.  Hence  arifes  a rule  of  great  im- 
portance, efpecially  in  weakly  delicate  conilitu- 
tions,  not  to  go  into  the  cold  hath  when  cold  and 
chilly , but  rather  after  being  wanned  a little  with 
moderate  exercife,  that  they  may  thus  with  more 
certainty  enlure  that  re-a£tion  or  glow  ot  the  fy- 
ftem on  coming  out.  The  exercife,  however,  muft 
not  be  carried  the  length  of  inducing  fatigue  or  a 
confiderable  perfpiration  ; as  in  either  of  thefe  ii- 
tuations  immerfion  in  cold  water  is  attended  with 
the  utmolt  danger. 

Another  general  rule  refpedting  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath  is,  that  the  immerfion  be  fudden,  and 
not  long  continued . The  iuddennefs  of  the  im- 
merfion, by  increafing  the  violence  of  the  fhock, 
produces  a more  powerful  re- action  of  the  whole 
fyftem,  particularly  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ; 
while  its  fhort  continuance,  as  it  removes  the  firft 
or  fedative  effedt  of  the  cold  bath,  gives  addi- 
tional vigour  to  its  fecond  or  ftimulant  operation, 
at  the  fame  time,  by  lefiening  the  effect  wrhich 
habit  would  otherwife  produce,  it  enfures  the 
longer  continuance  of  this  beneficial  operation. 
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Attention  to  thefe  directions  is  peculiarly  necef- 
iary  in  weak  conftitutions. 

It  has  long  been  a queftion  among  medical 
people,  as  well  as  others,  What  was  the  moil  pro- 
per time  of  ufing  the  cold  bath  ? fome  preferring 
the  morning,  others  the  mid-day,  and  fome  the 
evening.  Were  I to  give  my  own  opinion  on 
this  lubjedt,  I would  alledge,  that  provided  it  be 
not  aftei  much  fatigue,  or  under  considerable 
perfpiration,  or  after  a full  meal*  a perfon  in  to- 
leiable  health  and  vigour  may  ufe  the  cold  bath 
at  any  time  of  day  that  may  be  moll  convenient 
for  him  in  other  refpects.  With  weakly  and  de- 
licate people,  however,  the  time  of  uling  the  cold 
bath  is  a matter  of  more  importance  ; and  to  all 
fuch  I would  unqueftionably  recommend  the 
morning,  in  preference  to  every  other.  The 
looner  after  repofe  the  cold  bath  is  ufed,  in  this 
fituation,  fo  much  the  better,  as  the  fyftem  is  then 
more  ftrong  and  vigorous,  and  therefore  fitter  to 
withftand  the  fhock  of  the  bath,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
duce that  proper  re-adtion  on  which  its  beneficial 
effedls,  in  a great  meafure,  depend. 

Though  thele  obfervations  on  the  ufe  of  the 
cold  bath  chiefly  regard  fea-bathing , yet  they  ap- 
ply almofl:  equally  to  the  ufe  of  the  frefo-'ivatet 
bath . It  has  been  alledged  indeed,  that  fait  wa- 
ter poffeffed  powers  very  different,  in  this  refpedt, 
from  frefh  water,  and  fome  phyficians  have  not 
even  fcrupled  to  fpeak  of  its  fuperior  gravity,  &c. 
That  an  impregnation  with  fait  may  communi- 
cate to  water  properties  different  from  thofe  of 
fimple  water,  it  were  perhaps  rafli  altogether  to 
deny,  as  experience  and  obfervation  feem  to 
fhew  that  immerfion  in  fait  water  may  be  conti- 
nued for  a length  of  time  with  lefs  danger  than 
in  frefh.  This  has  been  attributed  with  fome 
probability  to  the  greater  flimulating  power  of 
the  former.  However  this  may  apply  to  immer- 
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lion  in  water  when  continued  for  any  considerable 
time,  I hold,  it  may  be  almoft,  or  indeed  altogether 
overlooked,  when  the  immerfion  is  pradifed  in 
the  way  here  recommended,  that  is,  when  it  is 
fudden  and  almoft  injlantaneous.  In'  this  htua- 
tion,  it  is  not  from  the  particular  qualities  of  the 
water,  as  impregnated  with  fait  or  other  wile,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  advantage,  it  is  folely  from 
the  degree  of  cold,  or  the  fuddennefs  of  its  appli- 
cation, or,  in  other  words,  from  the  powerful  lhock 
which,  in  confequence  of  that,  it  communicates  to 
the  whole  fyftem.  In  this  refped,  however,  fea- 
water  polfeffes  fome  advantage  over  river-water, 
that  it  is  generally  of  a more  uniform  temperature, 
and  neither  fo  liable  to  be  affeded  by  the  heats 
of  fummer  nor  the  cold  of  winter.  Upon  the 
whole,  then,  though  fe a- bathing  fliould  perhaps 
be  preferred  to  bathing  in  frejh  water , when  both 
are  equally  convenient;  yet  wherever,  from  li- 
tuation  or  other  circumftances,  the  ule  of  the  for- 
mer becomes  impradicable,  the  latter  may  com- 
monly fupply  its  place  with  nearly  the  fame  be- 
nefit. 

The  jhower-bath , from  the  fudden  and  mftan- 
taneous  manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  and  as  it 
may  be  ufed  of  water  impregnated  with  fait,  pof- 
fefies  all  the  advantages  of  the  others,  while  it  has 
one  advantage  peculiar  to  itlelf,  that  it  may  be 
employed  at  all  times  and  feafons  with  equal 
fafety,  and  almoft  in  every  fituation.  The  only 
attention  required  here,  refpeds  the  degree  of 
temperature  that  fhould  be  given  to  the  water 
employed.  This  ought  to  vary  with  the  objed 
in  view,  from  its  ufe.  In  general,  however,  when 
its  tonic  and  Jlrengthcning  effeds  are  wanted,  it 
fhould  not  be  ufed  of  a temperature  above  6c°  or 
of  Fahrenheit;  or  if  it  may  fometimes  be  necef- 
fary,  in  cafes  of  great  debility,  to  ufe  it  of  a higher 
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temperature  at  firft,  it  may  be  afterwards  gra- 
dually reduced  to  this,  and  even  to  a lower  tempe- 
rature,, The  fafeft  range  for  the  cold  bath  in  ge- 
neral is  from  4 o°  to  6o°. 


OF  DRINKING  THE  MINERAL 
WATERS. 

As  this  is  a clafs  of  remedies  of  confiderable 
diverfity,  and  at  the  fame  time  poflefled  of  ex- 
ten  live  powers  over  the  human  body,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  add  a few  obfervations  here  re- 
ipedtmg  their  variety,  and  the  means  of  diltin- 
guilhing  them,  and  to  point  out  the  chief  of  thofe 
complaints  where  they  may  be  uled  with  fafety 
and  advantage.  This  becomes  fo  much  the  more 
neceffary,  as  patients  very  commonly  have  re- 
courfe  to  their  ufe  without  any  medical  advice, 
and  merely  on  their  own  judgement  of  the  nature* 
of  the  difeafe,  as  well  as  the  remedy.  Whatever 
therefore,  may  contribute  in  any  degree  to  re- 
move prejudice  or  to  corredl  opinion,  on  quellions 
of  fuch  moment  as  refpeft  life  or  health,  cannot 
be  deemed  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  prefent  un- 
dertaking. 

Mineral  Waters  are  fuch  as  from  their  impreg- 
nation with  foreign  matters,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing effedts  on  the  human  body  different  from 
thofe  of  common  water.  As  this  could  not  fail  to  be  % 
obferved  even  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  fociety,  it 
mult  have  drawn  the  attention  of  medical  people 
almolt  as  foon  as  medicine  became  a diftindt 
feience,  and  engaged  them  in  inquiries  into  the 
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nature  of  thole  qualities  on  which  this  peculiarity 
depended.  Though  allured  of  this,  however,  from 
realoning  as  well  as  from  fadfc,  we  at  the  fame  time 
know,  that  no  diftind  or  accurate  knowledge 
was  procured  on  this  fubjeft,  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  lad  century,  and  that  it  is  within 
the  aera  of  the  prefent  only  that  Chemiftry  has 
lent  her  magic  wand  to  unvail  thofe  mylteries 
which  feemed  to  be  for  ever  excluded  from  hu- 
man obfervation. 

Mineral  waters  may  be  arranged  into  four  great 
piaffes,  according  to  the  fubftances  which  they 
contain  : Gafeous  or  acidulated  water sjdline  or  fait 
waters, fulphurous  waters,  and  ferruginous  waters. 


OF  GASEOUS  WATERS. 

Gafeous  waters  have  long  been  known  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  an  air  or  gas;  though  the  parti- 
cular  nature  of  this  gas  has  been  but  lately  dis- 
covered. It  is  now  afcertained  to  be  that  parti- 
cular fpecies  of  air,  denominated  by  Dr  Black 
fixed  air,  and  which,  from  its  acid  properties, 'and 
the  nature  of  its  compofition,  has  lince  been  called 
carbonic  acid Thefe  waters  are  diftinguifhed 
by  then- lour  and  poignant  fade,  by  the  air-bubbles 
which  they  conitantly  emit,  particularly  when 
lhaken,  and  by  the  facility  with  which  they  boil, 
ihey  readen  the  tincture  of  turnfole,  precipitate 
hme  water,  &c  Thefe  waters,  however,  never 
contain  this  acid  fingly  m a pure  or  Ample  ltate 
but  always  combined  with  fome  other  fubftances’ 
as  fome  of  the  alkalies,  iron,  &c.  ; and  it  is  only 

e?  co”tain  it  in  excefs,  or  in  an  unfatiu 
latcd  date,  that  they  exhibit  all  the  properties 
above  enumerated.  But  as  it  is  chiefl/on  thofe 
other  fubftances  which  they  contain,  or  at 
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on  their  combination  with  thefe  by  means  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  that  their  medicinal  virtues  depend, 
they  come  naturally  to  be  confidered,  in  this  re- 
fped, under  fome  of  the  other  claffes  to  be  treated 
of  afterwards.  1 therefore  fay  nothing  farther  of 
them  here. 


OF  SALINE  OR  SALT  WATERS. 

’The  name  of  faline  or  fait  waters  is  confined 
to  thofe  merely  that  contain  this  principle  in 
fufficient  quantity  to  produce  a fenfible  effed 
upon  the  human  body.  They  are.  diftinguifhed 
by  their  general  faline  talie,  diverfified  how- 
ever according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular 
fait  which  they  contain.  The  falts  moll  gene- 
rally found  in  thefe  waters,  are  fulphate  of  mag- 
nefia,  or  Epfom  fait;  fulphate  of  foda,  or  Glau- 
ber’s fait;  muriate  of  foda,  or  marine  fait ; muriate 
of  lime,  or  calcarous  marine  fait;  muriate  of  mag- 
nefia,  or  marine  fait  with  bafe  of  magnefia. 

Thefe  waters  are  merely  natural  folutions  of 
the  different  neutral  falts,  and  differ  from  thofe 
prepared  in  our  laboratories  only  in  this,  that  they 
fcarcely  ever  contain  any  of  the  falts  in  a pure  or 
feparate  date,  but  always  combined,  fometimes  to 
the  extent  of  three,  four,  or  even  five,  with  one 
another  in  the  fame  menftruum.  Their  proper- 
ties therefore,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  as  depending 
upon  the  number  of  thefe  falts,  and  likewile  upon 
their  different  proportions,  (for  they  are  as  diffe- 
rent in  refped  of  the  quantity  as  the  number  of  the 
falts  which  they  contain),  would  vary  in  a great 
meafure  with  thefe.  Thefe  waters,  however,  we 
find  have  moft  of  them  nearly  the  fame  properties, 
and  they  differ  lefs  in  refped  of  the  mode  than  the 
flrenxtb  of  their  adion.  Thus,  it  may  be  obferved 
in  general,  that  modly  all  of  them  prove  more  or 
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lefs  purgative,  and  that  they  increafe  the  diC- 
charges  by  the  Ikin  or  the  kidneys,  in  proportion 
to  their  dole,  and  the  temperature  of  the  patient* 
When  taken  in  confiderable  quantity  at  a time, 
they  fcarcely  ever  fail  to  prove  purgative  ; in 
fmaller  dofes,  if  combined  with  exercife  in  the 
open  air,  or  if  their  action  be  promoted  by  exter- 
nal heat  or  warm  clothes,  they  commonly  act  as 
diaphoretics  ; while,  if  they  be  taken  in  fmall 
dofes,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  body  is  kept  cool, 
and  without  motion,  they  will  more  generally  pafs 
off  by  the  kidneys,  or  ad  as  diuretics. 

Saline  waters  are  to  be  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  molt  countries;  for,  belide  that  prodigious 
colledion  of  fait  waters  which  is  denominated  fea, 
and  which  is  fo  univerfally  diffufed  over  our  globe, 
there  are  few  mineral  waters  that  do  not  contain 
more  or  lefs  of  a faline  matter.  Thus  molt  of  the 
fulphureous  or  ferruginous  waters  are  like  wife  im- 
pregnated with  falts.  But  as  thefe  are  to  be  con- 
lidered  under  the  next  two  claffes,  I fhall  here 
only  offer  one  or  two  oblervations  on  the  fait  waters 
ilridly  fo  called,  that  is,  thole  whole  virtues  depend 
on  their  faline  impregnation,  and  I lhall  tak t fea- 
water  as  an  example,  both  as  being  moil  generally 
diffufed,  and  in  molt  frequent  ufe,  and  likewifeBe- 
caule  molt  of  the  other  fait  waters  differ  from 
this  only  in  containing  more  or  lefs  of  fome  of  the 
other  purging  neutral  falts,  which  feems  to  affect 
the  degree  rather  than  the  manner  of  their  opera- 
tion. 

Sea-water , in  addition  to  that  fait  fo  generally 
known,  and  ufed  under  the  name  of  common  fait, 
and  which  it  contains  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity, 
in  proportion  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  (for  the 
nearer  to  the  equator,  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
this  fait),  likewife  contains  a coniiderable  propor- 
tion 
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tion  of  an  Epfom  or  bitter  purging  fait , and  fome  cal- 
careous earth. 

The  external  application  of  this  water  has  been 
already  noticed  under  the  former  article  of  Sea- 
bathing ; it  is,  however,  fometimes  ufed  in  a more 
partial  manner,  as  an  application  to  fcrophulous 
fwellings  ahd  fores,  old  ulcers,  and  in  fome  in- 
veterate cutaneous  difeafes,  which  have  been  call- 
ed, improperly  I believe,  fcorbutic.  In  thele 
cafes,  along  with  its  external  application,  it  has 
commonly  been  ufed  at  the  fame  time  internally, 
and  often  with  the  belt  fuccefs.  It  generally  re- 
quires, however,  to  be  continued  for  a great  length 
of  time,  to  obtain  all  the  benefit  from  it  which  its 
ufe  is  capable  of  adminillering. 

When  taken  internally  in  confiderable  quan- 
tity, fea-water  ads  as  a purgative.  If  taken  in 
moderation,  however,  it  is  not  attended  with  the 
debilitating  effeds  that  commonly  arife  from  the 
ufe  of  molt  other  purgatives.  While  it  ftimulates 
the  ltomach  and  intefuines,  it  at  the  fame  time 
improves  the  appetite,  and  promotes  digeltion  j it 
increafes  the  different  fecretions,  produces  third, 
and  fe,ems  to  warm  and  ftimulate  the  whole  fy- 
ftem.  From  thefe  effeds,  and  particularly  from 
our  being  able  to  continue  its  ufe  for  a great 
lengt  h of  tirpe,  not  only  without  weakening  the 
conllitution,  but  while  we  were  evidently  impro- 
ving and  ft  lengthening  it,  it  has  been  found  fer- 
viceable  in  feveral  of  thofe  chronic  complaints 
where  other  remedies  had  either  failed  of  fuc- 
cefs, or  where  their  continuance  might  have 

been  attended  with  danger. 

In  fpeaking  of  fea-bathmg,  I had  already  occa- 
fion  to  take  notice  of  the  ule  of  that  remedy  in 
that  various  tribe  of  complaints  call edflomachic  or 
dyfpeptic.  It  may  here,  however,  be  proper  to  ob- 

ferve,  that  the  adion  of  the  cold  bath,  in  this  h- 
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tuation,  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  ufe  of  the  wa- 
ter internally.  It  Ihould  not  be  taken  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  produce  much  purging,  but  merely 
to  the  extent  of  keeping  the  bowels  rather  lax 
and  open.  Ufed  in  this  way,  it  proves  highly 
ferviceable  in  molt  dyfpeptic  complaints,  not 
merely  by  llimulating  the  Itomach  and  bowels, 
and  thus  promoting  digeltion,  but  likewise  by  re- 
moving that  obftinate  coltivenefs,  which  is  one  of 
the  molt  troublefome  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe. 

In  thofe  full  gr of s habits,  where,  from  too  great 
a quantity  of  uourilhment  being  taken  in,  or  from 
too  little  exercife  being  ufed,  the  whole  fyltein 
becomes  at  laft  foul  and  bloated,  and  as  it  were  op- 
preffed  with  its  own  lupport,  the  ufe  of  this  re- 
medy proves  of  great  fervice.  By  its  irritating  and 
purgative  effects  on  the  alimentary  canal,  it  aits 
like  a kind  of  drain  on  the  conftitution,  by  carry- 
ing off  its  fuperduous  humours,  while  its  general 
llimulating  and  heating  effects  on  the  fyltem  tend 
to  prevent  their  farther  accumulation.  Ufed  in 
this  view,  it  may  be  taken  more  freely  than  in 
dyfpeptic  complaints,  and  may  with  fafety  and 
propriety  be  carried  the  length  of  producing  con- 
liderable  purging.  When  once  the  luperabundant 
humours  have  in  a great  meafure  been  evacuated 
iii  this  way,  the  internal  ufe  of  this  remedy  is 
then  to  be  combined  with  its  external  applica- 
tion in  the  form  of  fea-bathing.  Here  again, 
as  we  look  rather  to  its  Jlimulating  and  tonic 
powers  than  to  its  purgative  quality , it  may  be 
ufed  in  fmaller  dofes. 

v Sea-water  has  likewife  been  found  beneficial  in 
iome  cafes  of  worms.  From  the  advantage  de- 
rived from  the  ufe  of  other  purgatives  in  expel- 
ing  worms,  the  ufe  of  fea-water  in  this  complaint 
may  be  eafily  explained.  It  is  probable,  however, 
t at  its  beneficial  effects  here  may  with  more  pro- 
priety 
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priety  be  imputed  to  its  bracing  and  {Lengthening 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  thus  preventing  their 
production.  At  any  rate,  as  it  ads  in  both  thefe 
ways,  it  may  be  ealily  imagined  to  be  a ufeful  re- 
medy in  this  troublefome  difeafe. 

Of  all  thofe  difeafes,  however,  in  which  fea- water 
has  been  found  ufeful,  there  are  perhaps  none  where 
its  ufe  has  been  actended  with  more  remarkable 
benefit,  than  in  the  earlier  ftages  of  fcrophula. 
Even  here,  like  every  other  remedy,  it  no  doubt 
often  fails;  but  in  general  it  is  dill  our  chief  de- 
pendence, our  firit  as  well  as  our  lad  refort. 

As  it  often  requires,  to  produce  its  full  effed 
here,  to  be  continued  for  a gieat  length  of  time, 
frequently  for  years  together,  it  fhould  be  taken 
only  in  moderate  dofes,  fufficient  to  keep  the 
bowels  open,  without  producing  purging.  With 
its  internal  ufe,  too,  its  external  application,  in  the 
form  of  cold  bath,  ought  never  to  be  omitted, 
where  the  drength  and  other  circumdances  of 
the  patient  admit.  It  is  likewife  frequently  ufed 
as  an  application  to  the  fore  or  fwelling ; and  as 
I believe  it  to  be  juft  as  effectual  as  any  other  ap- 
plication, I fee  no  impropriety  in  continuing  the 
pradice.  It  may  be  juft  obferved  here,  that,  along 
with  this  courfe,  the  occadonal  ufe  of  the  bark , 
with  plenty  of  exercife  in  the  open  air,  are  very 
properly  conjoined,  as  conducing  to  the  general 
indication  of  bracing  and  {Lengthening  the  fy- 
ftem. 

« » 

OF  SULPHUREOUS  WATERS. 

These  waters,  as  their  narn'e  imports,  have  long 
been  fuppofed  to  contain  a real  fulphui  in  folu- 
tion,  from  the  fmell  they  emit,  and  from  the  pro- 
perty they  podefs  of  tinging  diver.  A more  caie- 

jtul  examination  of  their  contents,  however,  has 
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aicertained  that  they  never  contain  pure  fulphur. 
This  fubftance  indeed  is  not  capable  of  being  dif- 
folved  in  water ; and  it  is  only  in  combination 
with  alkaline  fubftances,  or  in  the  ftate  of  a liver 
of fulphur , that  it  is  ever  found  diffolved  in  mine- 
ral waters.  But  more  commonly  thefe  waters 
owe  their  fulphureous  qualities  and  appearance, 
not  to  an  alkaline  fulphur,  but  to  a fulphurated 
hydrogenous  gas,  which  they  hold  in  lolution.  It 
is  to  this  gas  that  the  highly  fetid  fmell  which 
they  emit,  fomewhat  relembling  rotten  eggs,  is 
to  be  attributed,  and  likewife  that  depoiition  of 
fulphur  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  is  produ- 
ced in  confequence  ot  a decompofition  of  this  gas. 
Belide  the  alkaline  fulphurs,  or  fulphurated  hy- 
drogenous gas,  with  which  thefe  waters  are  all 
more  or  lets  impregnated,  they  likewife  moftly 
contain  fome  of  the  neutral  falts.  Ihe  celebra- 
ted wells  of  Moffat  in  Scotland,  and  of  Harrow- 
gate  in  England,  contain  a conliderable  quantity 
of  fea-falt,  and  a fmall  portion,  as  is  fuppofed,  of 
a calcareous  Glauber’s  fait.  As  St  Bernard’s  well 
near  Edinburgh  feems  to  be  poffeffed  ot  nearly 
the  fame  properties  with  thefe,  it  probably  holds 
fimilar  matters  in  folution,  though  I do  not  know 
that  any  analytis  of  this  water,  l'ufficiently  accu- 
rate to  put  this  matter  beyond  doubt,  has  ever 
been  accompliihed. 

The  fulphureous  waters  poffefs  nearly  the  fame 
properties,  and  are  uied  moftly  in  the  fame  dif- 
eafes,  with  the  faline.  Taken  in  conliderable 
quantity  they  commonly  prove  purgative;  in 
fmaller  dofes  they  more  eafily  pals  off  by  the 
1km  and  kidneys.  They  have  been  found  e- 
qually  ferviceable  with  the  lalt  in  a variety  of 
dyfpeptic  or Jlomachic  complaints  ; in  various  cafes 
of  worms , and  where  the  ftomach  and  inteftines 
have  been  loaded  with  a vilcid  flime.  They  are 
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daily  ufed  with  the  greateff  fuccefs  in  a number 
of  the  different  cutaneous  affections  ; nor  have  their 
good  effedls  been  lefs  confpicuous  than  the  for- 
mer, in  thofe  full  grofs  habits,  where  luxury  and 
indolence  have  jointly  confpired  to  opprels  the  con- 
futation, and  to  undermine  the  health.  In  fcro- 
phula  likewife,  the  ufe  of  thel’e  waters  has  often 
been  attended  with  the  happieft  effedls ; in  Ihort, 
in  all  thofe  complaints  where  the  faline  have  pro- 
ved beneficial,  the  ufe  of  thefe  has  in  general  been 
attended  with  nearly  the  fame  fuccefs.  As  thefe 
waters,  efpecially  the  Harrowgate,  are  confiderably 
purgative,  they  Ihould  not  be  taken  in  large 
doles;  we  trull  more  to  their  flow  and  gradual 
operation,  when  continued  for  a length  of  time, 
than  to  their  violent  purgative  effedls,  In  ge- 
neral, they  may  be  ufed  from  one  pint  to  two  or 
three  daily,  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  age  and 
lirength  of  the  patient. 


OF  FERRUGINOUS  WATERS. 

Fortunately  thefe  waters,  as  they  are  per- 
haps more  extenfively  ufeful,  are  likewife  more 
generally  diffufed,  than  either  the  faline  or  the 
iulphureous.  There  is  fcarcely  a parilh  in  this 
country  that  does  not  contain  a water  impregna- 
ted with  iron,  and  but  few  diftridls  where  it 
may  not  be  met  with,  not  only  in  great  plenty, 
but  often  of  different  qualities. 

Waters  are  known  to  contain  iron,  or  to  be 
chalybeates,  from  their  affringent  tafte,  from  their 
linking  a dark  colour  with  an  inlufion  oi  gabs, 
which  is  generally  more  or  lefs  deep  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  iron  contained  in  the  v/atel, 
and  from  their  exhibiting  a blue  colour  with  a io- 
lution  of  pruffiate  of  lime.  The  iron  contained 
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in  thefe  waters  was  formerly  believed  to  be  kept 
in  folution  by  means  of  the  fulphuric  acid  ; and 
they  were  all  l’uppofed  to  contain  true  ful- 
phates  of  irdn.  Later  difcoveries,  however,  have 
given  us  more  accurate  ideas  of  their . nature. 
From-  them  we  learn,  that  chalybeate  waters 
feldom,  though  they  do  fometimes,  contain  ful- 
phates  of  iron  ; and  that  the  iron,  inftead  of 
being  rendered  foluble  in  the  wTater  by  means 
of  the  fulphuric  acid , is  commonly  held  diffol- 
ved  by  the  carbonic.  Of  this  laft  clafs  of  wa- 
ters, again,  or  of  fuch  as  contain  carbonates  of 
iron , we  find  two  different  kinds.  In  the  one,  the 
acid  exifts  only  in  combination  with  the  iron,  and 
in  fufficient  quantity  merely  to  hold  that  metal 
m folution  ; in  the  other,  it  exilts  likewiie  in  a fe- 
parate  uncombined  Hate,  fo  as  to  communicate 
fome  degree  of  poignancy  or  l'ournefs  to  the  waters. 
Befide  the  metallic  impregnations  with  which  all 
of  thefe  waters  are  charged,  many  of  them  like- 
wife  contain  different  neutral  falts  in  folution,  as 
fea-falt,  a calcareous  Glauber’s  fait,  &c.  The  mi- 
neral waters  of  Dunfe  in  Scotland,  and  of  Tun- 
bridge, Buxton,  &c.  in  England,  are  of  the  firft 
fort  ; thole  of  Scarborough,  Cheltenham,  &.c. 
in  England,  are  of  the  latter. 

Thefe  waters  are  all  of  them,  more  or  lefs  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  metal  they  con- 
tain, aftringent  and  ftimulant.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  faline  matters  contained  in  them  are  in 
fuch  abundance  as  to  produce  a purgative  effect. 
But  their  operation,  as  chalybeates,  is  always  more 
or  lefs  aftringent.  They  ftimulate  the  itomach 
and  bowels,  increafe  the  appetite,  and  promote 
digeftion  ; they  quicken  and  invigorate  the  circu- 
lation, give  additional  tone  and  vigour  to  the  muf- 
cular  fibres,  and  warm  and  ftrengthen  the  whole 
xyftem.  Hence  they  are  found  beneficial  in  00m- 
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plaints  of  the  domach  and  bowels  arifing  from  de- 
bility, and,  in  general,  in  mod  dyfpeptic  com- 
plaints. In  many  of  thofe  difeafes  that  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  female  fex,  the  ule  of  thefe  waters  is 
attended  with  great  advantage.  In  all  immode- 
rate difcharges  of  blood  from  the  uterus,  that  are 
at  the  fame  time  accompanied  with  fymptoms  of 
general  debility,  and  likewile  in  that  ferous  or 
puriform  dii'charge,  the  whites , thefe  waters  may, 
in  general,  from  their  adringent  and  tonic  effe&s, 
be  ufed  with  much  benefit.  They  are  like  wife 
employed  with  equal  efficacy  in  another  female 
complaint,  that  would,  at  firit  fight  at  lead,  feem 
diredly  oppofite  to  the  fird  of  thefe  difeafes.  In 
what  is  called  a retention  of  the  menles,  or  when 
the  mpnfes  do  not  appear  about  the  ufual  period, 
at  the  fame  time  that  a number  of  other  fymp- 
toms occur,  (known  to  depend  upon  a retention, 
from  their  being  commonly  relieved  when  mendru- 
ation  is  redored),  as  head-ach,  pain  of  the  back  and 
loins,  lofs  of  appetite,  with  other  fymptoms  of  dyf- 
pepfia,  palenefs  and  fiaccidity  of  the  whole  body, 
with  other  fymptoms  of  general  debility,  conditu- 
tingwhat.  is  called  chlorojis,  or  green  Jicknefs  ; — in 
this  dare  of  the  lydem,  the  ufe  ot  chalybeate  wa- 
ters, joined  with  exercife  and  country- air,  often 
prove  highly  beneficial.  By  removing  that  debility 
on  which  a retention  in  this  cafe,  as  well  as  a preter- 
natural difi charge  in  the  former,  depended,  thefe  wa- 
ters contribute  equally  to  the  cure  ot  both  difeafes ; 
which,  however  different  or  even  oppofite  they 
may  feem  in  their  effe&s,  yet  depend  upon  the 
fame  general  caufe.  Thefe  waters,  in  diort,  may 
be  ufed  with  great  advantage  in  all  cafes  of  ge- 
neral debifity,  which  require  the  ufe  of  tonic  re- 
medies, and  where  the  general  indication  is  to 
brace  and  drengthen  the  fydem  : while,  on  the 

other  hand,  they  are  equally  dangerous  in  all 
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thofe  difeafes  that  are  accompanied  with  any  de- 
gree of  fever  or  inflammation,  or  wherever  the  in- 
dication in  general  is  to  leflen  the  force  of 
the  circulation,  and  to  lower  the  tone  of  the 
fyftem. 

Patients  in  general  fliould  begin  with  fmall  dofes 
of  chalybeate  waters,  and  increafe  thefe  gradually 
in  proportion  to  the  effect,  as  many  of  them  are  very 
ftrong,  and  prove  confiderably  heating.  The  com- 
mon dofe  at  firft  is  one  or  two  gills,  to  be  afterwards 
increafed  to  one  or  two  pints,  which  lliould  be  taken 
of  a mornirigbefore  breakfaft,  at  different  draughts, 
interpofing  fome  time  betwixt  each  draught. 
The  intervals  fhould  be  employed  in  walking, 
dancing,  or  the  like  ; and  when  the  patient  has 
finifhed  his  whole  dofe,  he  fhould  fuffer  fome  time 
to  elapfe,  which  ought  to  be  fpent  in  the  fame 
way,  before  he  proceed  to  breakfaft.  If  the  wa- 
ters fliould  prove  too  heating  and  irritating  at  firft, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  lofe  a little  blood, 
or  to  take  fome  gentle  cooling  phyfic.  During 
a courfe  of  the  waters,  great  moderation  in  the 
ufe  of  ftrong  liquors  is,  from  the  heating  qua- 
lity of  the  waters,  abfolutely  neceffary  ; though 
a few  glaffes  of  fome  generous  wine  after  din- 
ner may  not  only  be  allowed  with  fafety,  but 
fhould  even  be  recommended,  as  coinciding  with 
the  general  intention  of  the  courfe,  which  is  to 
brace  and  ftrengthen  the  fyftem.  The  diet  alfo 
fliould  be  regulated  on  the  fame  principle ; it 
ought  to  be  light  and  nourifhing,  but  taken  in 
moderate  quantity  ; and  heavy  fuppers,  in  parti- 
cular, ought  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Nor  fliould 
exercife,  which  is  of  itfelf  f'o  powerful  a means  of 
bracing  and  ftrengtheuing  the  conflitution,  be 
omitted  in  one  flrape  or  other,  during  a courfe 
of  chalybeate  waters,  where,  if  it  be  not  abfolute- 
ly neceilary,  it  is  at  leaf!  highly  beneficial:  it 
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ought  to  be  ufed  regularly,  but  not  in  excels. 
Riding  on  horfeback,  or  perhaps,  where  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  patient  will  admit  of  it,  walking,  is 
one  of  the  belt  modes  of  taking  exercife.  This 
may  be  rendered  Hill  farther  beneficial  by  fome 
objedt  that  may  at  the  fame  time  amufe  and  oc- 
cupy the  mind,  as  fome  country-fport,  as  (hoot- 
ing or  fifning,  or  fome  game. 


v-  OF  WARM  MINERAL  WALTERS. 

The  mineral  waters  that  have  already  been  ta- 
ken notice  of,  differ  fiom  common  water  in  con- 
taining a mineral  impregnation,  whilft:  they  at  the 
the  fame  time  retain  the  temperature  of  the  com- 
mon water  in  their  neighbourhood.  There  are, 
however,  other  waters  which,  whilft  they  contain 
fome  mineral  bodies  in  folution,  at  the  fame  time 
poltefs  a higher  degree  of  temperature  than  com- 
mon water.  Thefe  are  dillinguifhed  by  the  name 
o £ warm  mineral  paters,  and  have  been  arranged, 
like  tire  former,  into  different  dalles,  according 
to  the  particular  mineral  held  in  folution. 

Tt  feems  probable,  however,  that  the  virtues  of 
thefe  waters,  at  lealt  when  ufed  as  medicines  in- 
ternally, depend  on  their  mineral  impregnation, 
and  not  on  the  few  degrees  of  higher  tempera- 
ture they  poflefs  above  other  mineral  waters.  In 
this  refpebt,  thereforej  there  appears  but  little 
foundation  for  intlituting  different  clafles  of  the 
warm  mineral  waters,  or  for  feparating  them  from 
the  cold  mineral  waters  which  poflefs  a fimilar 
impregnation.  At  any  rate,  as  very  few  and  but 
little  briery  of  warm  mineral  waters  are  found 
in  this  country  I (hall  take  no  farther  notice  of 
them  in  this  place,  than  juft  to  mention  one  or 
two  of  the  molt  celebrated,  and  that  rather  with 
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a view  to  their  effects  when  applied  externally,  in 
the  form  of  baths , pumps,  or  water  falls,  than  frorti 
any  conviction  of  their  fuperior  elflcacy  as  intei- 
nal  remedies. 

The  principal  warm  mineral  waters  in  this 
country,  are  thofe  of  Rath  and  Biffol  in  the 
county  of  Somerfet,  and  of  Matlock  and  Buxton 
in  the  county  of  Derby.  1 hofe  of  Bath  and 
Matlock,  beflde  their  ferrugenous  impregnation, 
which  is  but  weak,  contain  likewife  iome  of  the 
neutral  falts,  as  fea-falt,  and  a Glauber’s  fait,  with 
fome  calcareous  earth,  &-c.  whillt  thofe  of  Briltol 
and  Buxton  are  chiefly  impregnated  with  fome 
neutral  or  earthy  falts,  as  Glauber’s  fait,  fea-falt, 
a calcareous  Glauber’s  fait,  with  fome  calcareous 
earth,  &c.  without  affording  any  evident  figns  ot 
containing  iron. 

As  thefe  waters  differ  from  one  another  in  re- 
fpect  of  the  metallic  matters  they  contain,  they 
differ  likewdfe  with  regard  to  their  degree  of  tem- 
perature. The  Bath  waters,  upon  the  whole,  are 
the  warmeft,  though  even  of  thefe  there  be  a con- 
fiderable  difference  in  the  different  fprings.  The 
water,  in  the  hotteft  fource  of  what  is  called  the 
King’s  Bath,  railed  the  mercury,  according  to  Dr 
Lucas,  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  as  high  as 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  while  that  of  the  Crofs 
Bath  raifed  it  only  to  one  hundred  and  fixteen. 
Some  trials  by  other  gentlemen,  while  they  make 
the  heat  of  thefe  waters  lefs,  eftablifh  yet  a more 
eonfiderable  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the 
different  l'ources.  According  to  Mr  Howard, 
the  water  of  the  King's -bath  pump  raifed  Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer  to  one  hundred  and  thirteen, 
that  of  the  Hot -bath  pump,  to  one  hundred  and 
fourteen,  and  of  the  CroJ's -bath  pump  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eight. 

Of  the  other  warm  mineral  waters,  the  heat  is 
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confiderably  lefs ; that  of  Matlock  water,  accor- 
ding to  fome  accounts,  is  7*°;  according  to  others, 
only  65°.  The  Briftol  waters,  according  to  Dr 
Lucas,  raife  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  to  83  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Sutherland,  to  76°.  Buxton  bath, 
according  to  lome  accounts,  raifes  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer  to  94^,  whiift  others  again  make 
the  heat  of  this  water  only  86°. 

Thefe  waters  taken  internally  are  found  bene- 
ficial in  nearly  the  fame  complaints  with  the  cold 
mineral  waters.  The  ferrugenous , particularly 
thofe  of  Bath,  (for  Matlock  is  a very  weak  chaly- 
beate water),  is  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  complaints 
of  the  Jlomach  and  bowels  ariiing  from  weaknefs , 
in  all  dyfpeptic,  hypochondriacal , and  hyjleric  dif- 
orders.  They  have  likewife  been  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage in  fcrophula , and  in  fome  of  thole  difeafes 
peculiar  to  the  female  fex,  as  in  an  increafed  dif- 
charge  of  the  menfes,  th t whites,  and  in  the  various 
fymptoms  of  green  Jicknefs , or  what  has  been  call- 
ed a retention  of  the  menfes . As  thefe  complaints 
commonly  depend  upon,  or  are  connedled  with 
more  or  lefs  debility,  it  may  be  ealily  imagined, 
from  the  principles  already  laid  down,  that  by  re- 
moving this  debility  they  will  often  obviate  thofe 
diforders  that  are  its  immediate  confequence. 
The  ufe  of  thefe  waters  requires  the  fame  cau- 
tion as  the  other  chalybeates.  They  are  to  be 
avoided  in  all  inflammatory  and  febrile  diforder$ 
attended  with  heat,  thirft,  &c.  The  faline  are 
ufed  precifely  in  the  lame  dileafes  with  the  cold  fa- 
line  waters,  and  under  fimilar  teftri&ions.  They 
have  likewife  been  luppofed  ufeful  in  confumptionsr 
and  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  accompanied  with  hedtic 
fever.  As  their  analyfis  affoids,  however,  but  very 
little  faline  matter,  I am  not  inclined  to  attribute 
much  efficacy  to  them,  beyond  that  of  Ample  di- 
lution with  a tepid  fluid,  and  would  impute  their 
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other  good  effeds  in  a great  meafure  to  the  circum- 
ftances  with  which  their  ufe  is  commonly  accompa- 
nied, fuch  as  change  of  air,  fcene,  company,  regu- 
larity and  moderation  in  point  of  exercife.  diet,  &c. 

But  it  is  chiefly  when  ufed  externally , in  the 
form  of  baths  or  pumps , that  the  warm  mineral  wa- 
ters have  proved  fuch  powerful  remedies  ; at  leaft, 
as  their  external  ufe  has  commonly  in  thefe  (itua- 
tions  been  combined  with  their  internal,  their 
good  effeds  may  with  much  probability  be  in  a 
great  meafure  imputed  to  the  former,  for  the 
cure,  at  leaft;  the  relief,  of  gouty  and  rheumatic 
complaints,  the  ufe  of  thefe  warm  baths  has  long 
been  juftly  celebrated.  They  have  likewife  been 
found  extremely  beneficial  in  paralytic  com- 
plaints, and  fome  other  nervous  difeafes.  But 
perhaps  the  molt  fuccefsful  application  of  thefe 
waters  has  been  to  weak,  paralytic , or  fprained 
limbs , and  to  Jliff  joints.  In  thefe  fituations  they 
have  frequently  been  attended  with  the  mod 
wonderful  fuccefs.  They  are  ufed  Amply  by 
pumping  the  waters  upon  the  limb  or  joint  that 
is  affeded.  In  this  manner  rigid  joints  and  weak 
limbs,  that  had  refilled  almoil  every  other  remedy, 
have  been  often  completely  cured  in  the  courfe 
of  a fliort  time. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DIET, 

Chiefly  with  a View  to  point  out  a more  wholefome 
and  lefs  expenfive  Mode  of  living  to  the  lower 
Claffes  of  Society. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  fubjed  of  diet  conftitutes,  on  many  ac- 
counts, an  inquiry  of  great  importance,  as  well  as 
difficulty.  The  human  body,  like  that  of  every 
organifed  being,  is  liable,  from  the  mere  exer- 
cife  of  its  fundions,  to  a gradual  but  inceffant 
wafte.  To  repair  this  conftant  lofs,  a continual 
fupply  of  food  or  aliment  is  required  ; and  Nature, 
we  find,  has  accordingly  provided  a great  variety 
for  this  purpofe.  As  thefe,  however,  differ  effen- 
tially  from  one  another,  not  only  in  the  quantity , 
but  likewife  in  the  quality , of  the  nourifhment 
which  they  afford,  they  are  thus  calculated  to 
produce  very  different  effeds. 

If  this  could  not  fail  to  be  obferved  in  a found 
and  healthy  date  of  the  human  body,  it  muff 
have  been  dill  more  confpicuous  in  a Hate  of  dif- 
eafe,  where  the  flighted  caufes  often  produce  the 
mod  powerful  effeds.  Thus  phyficians,  we  find, 
have,  at  all  times,  from  the  earliefl  records  of  me- 
dicine down  to  the  prefent  times,  paid  great  at- 
tention to  this  fubjed.  Indeed,  in  the  earlier  pe- 
r riods 
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riods  of  its  hiftory,  medicine  Teems  fcarcely  to 
have  ventured  farther  than  to  regulate  the  diet, 
and  to  adjufl  the  regimen,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  difeafe.  Phylicians  were  as  yet  unac- 
quainted with  mod  of  thole  powerful  remedies 
that  were  afterwards  introduced  into  the  Materia 
Medica ; they  therefore  neceflarily  trulled  the 
cure  of  molt  difeafes  to  the  flower  operations  of 
diet  and  regimen.  Thefe,  with  the  ancients,  were 
of  the  firft  importance,  and  treated  with  the  molt 
minute  and  curious  attention  ; with  them,  in  Ihort, 
they  were  every  thing.  Though  not  viewed  pre- 
cifely  in  the  fame  light  by  the  moderns,  iince  the 
difcovery  of  fo  many  more  powerful  remedies, 
Hill,  however,  as  they  may  either  counteract  or 
affift  the  operation  of  thefe,  in  thofe  cafes  where 
it  has  been  judged  proper  to  employ  them,  or,  as 
in  many  cafes  where  the  operation  of  more  potent 
medicines  might  be  doubtful,  or  even  dangerous, 
we  truit  the  cure  to  them  alone,  on  thefe  accounts, 
they  merit  the  utmoft  attention  even  from  the 
modern  phyfician.  ThisfubjeCt,  as  being  already 
noticed  in  the  beginning  of  this  Work,  will  be  pro- 
fecuted  no  farther  here. 

But  the  influence  of  diet,  great  and  decifive  as 
it  is  in  this  refpedf,  is  not  limited  to  the  effects 
produced  on  the  body,  it  extends  alfo  to  the  mind. 
Of  the  particular  way  or  manner  in  which  body 
operates  on  mind,  or  how  that  which  is  material 
adds  upon  what  is  immaterial , we  are,  and  perhaps 
ever  fhall  be,  completely  ignorant.  Though  ig- 
norant of  the  mode , how'ever,  the  operation  itlelf  is 
not  the  lefs  a matter  of  every  day’s  obfervation 
and  experience.  Thus  the  influence  of  food  on 
the  temper  and  paflions,  however  this  may  be  ex- 
plained, whether  as  depending  on  the  quality  or 
merely  on  the  quantity  of  nouriihment  it  contains, 
has  been  long  obferved,  and  is  beyond  all  difpute. 

The 
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The  difference  betwixt  animal  and  vegetable 
food,  in  this  refpedl,  is  very  remarkable  both  in 
man  and  likewise  in  inferior  animals.  In  thefe 
laft,  indeed,  the  difference  betwixt  the  carnive- 
rous  and  the  herbaceous,  may  be  partly  explained, 
perhaps,  on  the  foore  of  inftindt  or  of  natural  dif- 
poiitiun.  But  were  this  even  fufficient  to  account 
for  the  difference  betwixt  the  ferocity  and  cruel- 
ty of  the  wolf  and  the  fox,  and  the  mildnefs  and 
gentlenefs  of  the  ox  or  the  (heep,  ftiil  fome  other 
pri  nciple  would  be  neceffary  to  explain  a fimilar 
diverfity  among  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and 
confequently  of  a fimilar  natural  difpofition ; and 
the  iubjedl  feems  weli  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
moraliit  and  philofopher,  to  inquire  how  far  the 
cruel  vindictive  difpofition  of  the  Tnrta r may  de- 
pend on  the  horfe-flefti  which  he  devours,  or  the 
mild  and  gentle  character  of  the  Hindoo , upon  the 
vegetable  aliment  on  which  he  fubiilts. 

Thefe  views  of  this  fufjedt,  as  connected  with 
medicine  or  with  morals , however  well  calculated 
to  intereft  the  phyfician  and  the  philofopher,  yet 
want  the  attraction  of  that  general  intereft  which 
in  another  point  of  view  it  ftiil  poffeffes.  It  is 
chiefly  from  its  connexion  with  political  ceco- 
nomy , that  the  fubjedt  of  food  or  nutriment 
derives  it  power  of  interefting  the  general  reader. 
As  the  population,  and  confequently  the  wealth 
of  a ftate,  depend  in  a great  meafure,  on  the  fa- 
cility of  procuring  fubflftence,  this  again  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  produced, 
or  to  its  economical  application,  for  the  fupport 
of  man.  The  fir  ft  vefpedfs  the  various  operations 
of  agriculture,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  &c. ; the  fe- 
cond  relates  to  the  different  oeconomical  and  cu- 
linary procefies  that  are  or  may  be  employed  to 
procure  the  greateft  quantity  of  nourifhment  from 

any 
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any  given  produce  ; to  this  part  of  the  fuoject  we 
fliall  confine  our  attention  at  prefent. 


OF  NUTRITION  IN  GENERAL. 


Nutrition  is  that  particular  operation  of  the 
ceconomy  whereby  animals  and  vegetables  con- 
vert foreign  fub dances  into  a fimilar  matter  with 
themfelves,  and  apply  this  either  for  the  purpofe 
of  extending  their  growth,  or  of  repairing  their 
conftant  wafte.  In  both  claffes  the  procefs  ap- 
pears to  be  of  a fimilar  nature;  only,  like  its  other 
functions,  it  feems  to  be  more  fimple  in  the  vege- 
table. While  vegetables,  fo  far  as  we  yet  know 
with  certainty,  a<5t  only  on  air  and  water,  and  by 
decompofing  thefe  furnifh  all  the  various  produits 
of  vegetation ; animals  are  capable  of  deriving 
fubfiftence  from  all  the  different  fpecies  of  the  ve- 
getable and  animal  kingdom;  not  indiscriminately, 
however,  as  we  find  fome  animals  fublifl  wholly  on 
the  one  clafs,  fome  entirely  on  the  other  ; while 
man,  as  well  as  a few  other  animals,  generally 
fubfiit  on  both. 

The  queftion,  Whether  man  be  a carniverous  or 
a graniverous  animal,  has  been  often  keenly  agi- 
tated, and  has  found  many  partizans  on  bothfides. 
It  will,  however,  be  ealily  decided,  if,  inftead  of 
liftening  to  the  different  theories  of  authors  on  this 
fubjedl,  we  attend  only  to  reafon  and  experience. 
In  the  firft  place,  we  find,  from  the  ftrudture  of 
his  teeth,  as  well  as  of  his  digeftive  organs,  that 
man  was  not  defigned  folely  either  for  the  one  or 
the  other;  for  if  his  teeth  and  ftomach  in  fome  de- 
gree referable  the  carniverous,  his  inteftines  re- 
ferable 
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femble  in  fome  meafure  the  graniverous,  pcflefling 
an  intermediate  character,  as  it  were,  betwixt  the 
two  extremes. 

To  confirm  this  argument  derived  from  analogy, 
it' is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  mankind  have! 
in  every  age  and  in  every  country,  unlefs  refirained 
by  religious  prejudices  or  political  inftitutions, 
derived  their  fubfiftance  partly  from  the  one 
clafs,  partly  from  the  other.  We  know,  however, 
from  adtual  experiment,  that  an  animal  purely  car- 
niverous  cannot  fubfift  entirely  on  vegetables ; 
and,  vice  verfa,  that  a graniverous  animal  cannot 
fubfift  on  animal  food  ; as  the  gaftric  liquors  of 
thefe  different  clafles  diflolve  only  that  particular 
lpecies  of  food,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  for 
which  their  organs  are  adapted.  Mankind,  there- 
fore,  we  find  from  reafon  as  well  as  experience,  is 
equally  defigned  for  either,  or  more  properly  for 
both. 


OF  ANIMAL  FOOD. 


That  animal  food,  notwithftanding  of  the  opi- 
nion of  many  learned  and  ingenious  men  to  the 
contrary,  forms  a proper  nourifhment  for  the  hu- 
man body,  l think  fufficiently  eftabliffied  from 
the  univerfal  predilection  in  its  favour,  as  well  as 
from  the  refult  of  general  experience.  I would 
obferve  farther,  that,  under  proper  reftriclions  and 
limitations,  it  forms  a better  and  more  wholefome 
nouriJ}?ment  for  man,  than  even  vegetables.  The 
reftriclions  and  limitations  noticed  here,  I think, 
are  chiefly  the  following.  In  the  firft  place,  it  ought 
not  to  be  begun  too  early  in  life,  nor  continued  too 

late, 
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late,  nor  given  in  large  quantities  at  ftrft,  but  in- 
troduced gradually,  fo  as  to  become  the  chief  ar* 
tide  of  diet,  at  lead  at  one  meal  in  the  twenty- fou? 
hours.  This  is  peculiarly  proper,  and  even  necef- 
fary,  during  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life,  when, 
from  the  great  exertions  both  of  body  and  mind, 
a larger  fupply  of  nourifhment  is  required,  than 
either  in  the  previous  or  after  periods  of  human 
life.  During  the  earlier  period  of  life,  that  is, 
from  infancy  to  manhood,  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  body,  as  well  as  its  mediant  a&ivity,  would 
at  firft  light  feem  peculiarly  to  require  the  fup- 
port  of  animal  food.  This  would  unquestionably 
be  the  cafe,  but  for  thole  inftitutions  of  civiljfed 
fociety,  which,  in  a great  meafure  reprefling  bodily 
exertion,  tie  man  down  at  this  period  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  mind,  or  to  the  acquifition  of  fome 
. trade  or  profeflion.  Where  perfed  freedom  of 
bodily  exertion,  however,  is  allowed  at  this  period, 
animal  food  may  be  indulged  in  pretty  freely , 
only  it  may  be  remarked  here,  that  from  the  more 
vigorous  ftate  of  the  digeftive  organs,  the  fame 
quantity  of  food  affords,  at  this  period,  a greater 
proportion  of  nutriment  than  afterwards.  To- 
wards the  decline  of  life,  again,  the  digeftive 
powers  being  weakened,  nature  is  rather  oppreff- 
ed  than  fupported  by  a large  fupply  of  animal 
food  ; and  from  the  highly  alkalefcent,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  putrefeent  ftate  of  the  humours,  at  this  time, 
vegetable  diet,  at  leait  in  a great  part,  Teems  pe- 
culiarly required. 

In  the  next  place,  animal  food  flrculd  at  no 
time  be  ufed  by  itfelf,  but  always  with  a confi- 
derable  proportion  of  vegetable  aliment.  This 
direction,  at  all  times  necefl’ary,  becomes  pecu- 
liarly fo  when  the  animal  food,  inftead  of  being 
ufed  in  a tie  lb  and  recent  ftate,  is  taken  after  be- 
ing falted  and  kept  for  a conflderable  time,  and 

not 
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not  unfrequently  after  being  fpoiled,  and  almoft 
putrid.  Whether  in  fuch  lituations  it  actually 
induce  a putrid  date  of  the  humours,  or  to  what 
extent  this  can  take  place  in  the  living  body,  I 
Hi  all  not  at  prefent  flop  to  inquire.  One  thing 
at  lead  is  certain,  that  when  ufed  in  this  date  for 
any  confiderable  time,  it  produces  a dangerous 
and  loathfome  difeafe.  This,  however,  cannot 
with  any  propriety  be  afcribed  merely  to  the  ufe 
of  animal  food,  but  to  its  ufe  in  an  improper  and 
frequently  a fpoiled  date  ; and  I know  not  of  one 
indance  of  frefh  animal  food,  though  ufed  in  the 
larged  quantity,  having  produced  lcurvy  ; while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  from  the  accounts 
of  fome  late  navigators,  to  have  been  an  effectual 
remedy  for  this  difeafe,  after  it  had  been  brought 
on  by  the  ufe  of  fait  providons.  in  attempting 
thus,  however-,  to  vindicate  animal  food  from  the 

l 

charge  of  inducing  fcurvy,  I will  not  deny,  that 
if  ufed  in  too  large  a quantity,  it  may  in  any  date 
be  productive  of  difeafes,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
vegetable  aliment,  I prefume,  may  likewife, 
under  fimilar  circumdances ; though  the  difeafes 
from  this  caufe  would  probably  be  different  from 
thofe  arifing  from  the  former. 

Befide  fcurvy,  fome  other  difeafes,  as  confump- 
tion,  have  likewife  been  attributed  to  the  ufe  of 
animal  food.  From  fome  late  obfervations  on  this 
fubject,  it  would  appear,  however,  that  thofe  who 
ufe  this  article  in  the  larged  quantity,  are  the 
very  people  that  are  lead  fubject  to  this  difeafe, 
fo  that  it  may  with  more  probability  be  imputed 
to  the  ufe  of  vegeta ole  than  of  animal  food,  if  it 
mud  be  imputed  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  1 am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  animal  food  forms  not  merely  an  innocent, 
but  a ufeful  and  neceffary  part  of  our  diet,  and 
that  the  difeafes  imputed  to  this  frequently  pro- 
ceed 
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ceed  from  other  caufes ; and,  at  any  rate,  proceed 
not  fo  much  from  the  ufe  ot  this  article,  as  troni 
its  abufe,  from  its  being  uled  in  too  large  a quan- 
tity, or  in  an  unlound  and  often  a putrid  Hate. 

It  is  not  intended  to  enter  here  on  any  minute 
difcuffion  on  the  nature  of  animal  food,  or  of  the 
different  qualities  of  this  in  refpecl  of  the  different 
clafies  of  animals  from  which  it  may  be  taken  ; 
only  it  may  be  obferved  in  general,  that  animal 
food  affords  a greater  fhare  of  nourifhment,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk,  than  vegetable  aliment ; and 
that  of  the  different  fpecies  of  animals  uied  for 
food,  the  white  meats , as  they  have  been  called, 
are  in  general  lefs  nourifhing,  though  they  are 
likewife  lels  heating,  than  the  red  meats  ; and  that 
among  tliefe  laff,  the  principal  difference  in  this 
ref  peel  depends,  in  the  firft  place,  on  the  abfolute 
quantity  of  nourifhment  they  contain  ; and,  2dly, 
on  the  greater  or  lefs  folubility  of  this  in  the  hu- 
man ftomach,  or  even  in  the  flomachs  of  different 
individuals. 

We  are  not  yet,  however,  fufficiently  aeqaint- 
ed  with  the  nature  of  nutrition,  or  rather  with 
that  particular  principle  in  animal  food  on 
which  nutrition  depends,  to  be  able  to  judge,  a 
priori , of  the  abfolute  quantity  of  ncuiilhment 
contained  in  any  particular  fpecies  of  animal  food; 
we  can  therefore  reafon  here  only  from  experience 
of  the  effects  produced,  which  would  feem  in  a 
great  meafure  to  be  regulated  by  the  greater  or 
lefs  folubility  of  the  food.  This  again  probably 
depends  on  the  foftnefs  of  its  texture  or  tender- 
nefs,  which  is  different  according  to  the  age , fex, 
condition  of  the  animal,  in  refpecl  to  fatnej's  or 
leannejs,  & c.  and  on  its  more  or  lefs  comp/ete  di- 
vi/ion  before  it  be  expofed  to  the  adlion  of  the  ga- 
ffric  fluid. 

The  effe&s  of  age  on  the  texture  of  meat  have 
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been  generally  obferved,  and  there  are  few 
people  fo  ignorant  on  this  fubjed,  as  not  to 
know  that  young  animals  are  in  general  more 
tender  than  the  aged  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and 
under  limilar  circumftances  in  other  refpeds. 
This  dodrine,  however,  though  true  upon  the 
whole,  is  liable  to  l’ome  exceptions,  or  rather 
modifications,  which  it  may  be  proper  juft  to 
notice  here. 

In  the  firjl  place,  it  has  been  found  by  adual 
experiment,  that  fome  young  meats  are  not  fo 
readily  digefted  as  older  meats  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies. This,  I think,  may  be  accounted  for  in 
two  ways  : \Jt,  The  meat  of  very  young  animals 
is  feldom  procured  in  fo  fat  and  fucculent  ftate  as 
that  of  old  animals,  (as  growing  animals  are  in 
general  fattened  with  more  difficulty  than  thole 
which  have  attained  their  full  fize),  and  is  on  that 
account  not  fo  foluble.  2 d/y,  Though  the  folubility 
of  food  in  the  ftomach  depend  in  a great  meafure 
on  its  ter.dernefs,  I believe  it  likewife  depends  in 
fome  degree  on  its  being  more  or  lefs  JUmulant . 
As  this  again  ieerns  to  depend  on  the  age  of  the 
animal,  (being  greater  as  the  animal  is  farther  ad- 
vanced), and  likewife  on  its  food,  exercife,  &c.  it 
may  in  fome  circumftances  counterbalance  the 
effeds  of  tendernefs  on  the  other  hand. 

In  the fecojid  place,  it  is  alleged,  and  I believe 
with  juftice,  that  the  meats  of  older  animals  con- 
tain more  nouriffiment,  than  thole  of  the  young 
of  the  fame  fpecies.  Now  this,  it  would  feem  at 
firft  fight,  ought  not  to  be  the  cafe,  if  the  quan- 
tity of  nourilhment  were  in  proportion  to  the  folu- 
bility of  the  meat.  But  the  fame  reafoning  will  ap- 
ply here  as  to  the  former  exception.  For  though 
the  folubility  of  meat  be  in  proportion  to  the  age, 
it  is  likewife  in  fome  meafure  according  to  the  ' 
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condition  or  fatnefs  of  the  animal.  As  young  ani- 
mals can  l'eldom  be  found  fo  fat  as  thofe  that  have 
attained  their  full  growth,  they  are  on  this  ac- 
count lefs  foluble.  They  are,  for  the  fame  rea- 
son, lefs  nourifhing,  as  fat  or  oil  certainly  contri- 
butes in  a particular  manner  to  the  nutrition  of 
the  human  body;  and  if  they  be  likewife  lefs  fti- 
mulant,  as  was  before  alledged,  and  therefore 
lefs  digeftible,  this  may  be  another  reafon  for  their 
being  lefs  nutritious. 

In  refpect  of  the  effects  of fex  on  the  texture  of 
meat,  it  is  well  known,  that  among  our  domeftic 
animals  at  leaft,  the  female  is,  under  limilar  cir- 
cumfiances  of  age,  condition,  &c.  always  more 
tender  and  fucculent  than  the  entire  male.  Caf- 
tration,  however,  at  an  early  period,  as  it  prevents 
the  meat  from  becoming  fo  denle  as  it  otherwife 
would  do,  at  the  fame  time  dilpofes  the  animal  to 
become  more  fat,  and  therefore  more  foluble,  as 
well  as  nutritious. 

The  condition  of  the  animal,  as  to  fatnefs  or 
leannefs,  produces  likewife  a conliderable  change 
on  the  nature  of  the  flefh,  fat  animals  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  age,  and  fex,  being  always  more  tender, 
and  therefore  more  foluble  than  thofe  that  are 
lean. 

The  lad  circumftance  taken  notice  of  as  affect- 
ing the  folubility  of  food  was  its  more  or  lefs  com- 
plete divijion  before  it  be  expofed  to  the  adion  of 
the  gaftric  fluid.  As  this  principle  extends  to  ve- 
getable equally  with  animal  food , and  as  ] am  in- 
clined to  think  it  of  more  importance  than  is  ge- 
nerally believed,  I fhall  conlider  it  a little  more 
particularly. 

lhe  great  importance  of  a complete  divifion  of 
our  food  may  be  demonftrated,  in  my  opinion, 
from  two  different. views  of  this,  fubjed.  In  the 
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firft  place,  from  the  great  care  and  attention 
fhewn  by  nature,  in  providing  animals  with  or- 
gans adapted  to  that  purpofe.  Thefe  organs, 
though  wonderfully  diverfified  in  their  ftrudture, 
according  to  the  wants  of  different  animals,  and 
the  nature  of  their  food,  difcover  one  uniform 
defign.  The  means  indeed  are  different,  but  the 
end  is  ftill  the  fame. 

This  appears  in  a peculiar  manner  in  the  firuc- 
ture  of  thefe  organs  in  the  graniverous  animals. 
As  the  food  of  animals  of  this  clafs  is  in  general 
of  a firmer  texture,  and  more  difficult  of  folution 
than  that  of  the  carniverous,  it  is  here  efpecial- 
ly  that  we  obferve  the  mofl  beautiful  variety  of 
ftrudture,  and  the  mofl  perfedt  uniformity  of  de- 
fign. Among  quadrupeds,  we  find  fome,  like  the 
cow  and  the  flieep,  &c.  furnifhed  with  an  appa- 
ratus for  macerating  and  foftening  the  food  be- 
fore it  be  fubjedted  to  the  adtion  of  their  grind- 
ers, that  it  may  be  more  completely  divided,  and 
of  courfe  more  fully  prepared  for  the  adtion  of 
the  gaftric  fluids.  As  this  clafs,  which  from  this 
peculiarity  has  been  denominated  the  ruminant , 
want  the  cutting  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  nature 
has  made  ample  amends  for  the  deficiency  by 
this  previous  maceration  before  maftication,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  chewing  of  the  cud.  In  fowls,  we  find 
a different  contrivance  for  the  fame  purpofe.  As 
this  clafs  of  animals  want  the  teeth  altogether, 
while  the  food  is  often  of  a very  hard  and  firm 
texture,  we  find  the  graniverous  clafs,  befide  a 
crop,  as  it  is  called,  for  maceration,  furnifhed  with 
a powerful  mufcular  ftomach,  capable  of  tritura- 
ting or  grinding  down  even  the  hardeft  bodies, 
and  thus  ferving  the  fame  purpofe  as  rumination 
in  the  other  clafs.  This  diverjity  of  the  means  em- 
ployed for  accomplifhing  the  fame  end , places  in 
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fhe  flrongeft  point  of  view  the  importance , or  ra- 
ther the  necejjity , of  this  operation  to  the  animal 
economy.  ' ' 

However  fatisfadory  this  view  of  the  fubjed 
may  be,  as  fhowing  the  importance  of  trituration 
from  the  anxious  provision  made  by  nature  for 
that  purpofe,  another  proof,  perhaps  ftill  more  con- 
vincing, yet  remains  to  be  noticed.  This  is  found- 
ed on  a confederation  of  the  effects  produced.  Of 
the  firft,  the  proof  was  derived  from  analogy ; 
that  of  the  fecond  refts  on  experience  and  obfer- 
vation.  The  firlt,  therefore,  was  prefumptive , but 
this  is  pojitive.  To  perceive  the  effect  of  tritura- 
tion, we  need  only  to  compare  what  takes  place 
in  thofe  animals  where  the  operation  is  the  molt 
complete,  as  in  the  ruminant,  with  thofe  in  which 
it  is  lefs  perfectly  performed,  as  in  the  horfe. 
Thus  we  obferve  the  ox  requires  a much  fmaller 
quantity  of  nourilhment  in  proportion  to  his  bulk 
than  the  horfe ; and  this  lalt  again  would  ftarve 
on  the  fame  fuftenance  on  which  the  other  gets 
fat.  This  we  account  for,  from  obferving,  that  in 
the  ox  the  food,  before  it  be  expelled,  is  com- 
pletely dilfolved,  and  all  its  nutriment  extraded; 
while  in  the  horfe,  a confiderable  fhare  of  his 
food,  efpecially  of  hard  meat,  paffes  through  almoft 
entire  and  undiffolved.  Similar  elfeds,  too,  are 
conftantly  obferved  to  proceed  from  the  fame 
caufe  in  animals  of  the  fame  lpecies.  Thus  it  is 
well  known,  that  when  an  animal  lofes  its  ‘eeth 
from  age  or  any  other  caufe,  and  becomes  in  fome 
meafure  incapable  of  trituration,  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  food  no  longer  affords  it  the  fame  nourifh- 
ment. 

The  fame  thing  takes  place  in  the  human  fpe- 
cies  in  fome  degree,  though,  from  fome  circum- 
itances  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice,  not 
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juft  to  the  fame  extent.  In  the  fir  ft  place,  man 
being  defigned  for  an  inhabitant,  not  of  one  par- 
ticular country  or  climate,  but  of  the  world  at 
large,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  have  his  organs  adapted  to  a greater  va- 
riety of  food  than  rnoft  other  animals,  which  are 
either  reftrided  by  nature  to  a particular  country 
or  climate  that  fupplies  their  neceflary  food,  or 
elfe  feek,  by  a periodical  migration  to  another 
climate,  for  that  fuftenance  which  their  own  no 
longer  affords.  Man,  therefore,  as  having  a 
greater  variety  of  food,  has  of  courfe  a greater  fe- 
ledion,  from  which  to  fuit  his  own  particular- 
need.  Jn  the  fecond  place,  befide  the  greater  va- 
riety thus  provided  for  him  by  nature,  man  is 
poflefled  of  the  means,  in  his  own  ingenuity  and 
invention,  of  altering  and  preparing  the  fame 
kind  of  food  to  his  own  particular  fituation;  an 
advantage,  fo  far  as  we  know,  poflefled  by  no 
other  animal. 

Notwithftanding  of  thefe  advantages  enjoyed 
by  man  over  other  animals,  firjl,  in  refped  of  the 
greater  variety  of  choice,  an d,fecondly,  in  refped 
of  the  various  ways  of  altering  and  preparing  his 
food  according  to  his  talle,  or  the  ftate  of  his 
organs,  ft  ill  we  obferve  even  here  the  importance 
of  trituration  or  maftication  ; as  we  find,  other 
circumffances  being  equal,  the  digeflion  is  more 
eafy  and  complete,  in  proportion  as  the  food  is 
more  carefully  and  minutely  divided.  This  is 
particularly  obfervable  in  weak  dyfpeptic  fto- 
Tnachs,  where,  if  the  food  be  not  very  completely 
divided,  it  very  foon  runs  either  into  a kind  of 
acetous  or  putrefadive  procefs. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  obviate  fome  of 
thole  objedions  which  are  ufually  brought  againft 
ike  ufe  of  animal  food,  as  well  as  to  lay  down  a 
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few  of  the  more  obvious  and  leading  piinciples 
which  may  ferve  to  direct  our  choice  in  general, 
I fhould  now  proceed  to  confider  the  different 
qualities  of  animal  food  in  particular,  as  this  may 
be  taken  either  from  the  different  claffes  or  ani- 
mals, or  tront  different  animals  of  the  fame  clais. 
This,  however,  would  lead  to  a greater  length  of 
difcuflion  than,  the  limits  here  prescribed  to  us 
tvill  permit ; and,  which  is  ftill  worie,  would  atter 
all  prove  very  uniatisfadlory,  as  but  little  accurate 
knowledge  has  hitherto  been  obtained  on  this 
fubjeft.  lnffead  of  entering,  therefore,  any  far- 
ther into  difcuffions  which  would  at  heft  be  of  no 
benefit  to  the  greater  part  of  thofe  for  whom  this 
treatife  is  chiefly  intended,  (the  lower  orders  of 
l'ociety,  I mean),  I fliall  confine  myfelf  here  to  a 
few  Ample  obfervations  and  directions  which,  I 
think,  may  really  be  of  fome  ufe. 

Animal  food,  at  leait  butchers  meat,  has  for 
fome  time  puff  been  fo  extremely  high  in  moil 
parts  of  this  country,  that  any  dire&ions  on  this 
lubjed  to  the  common  people  may  almott  appear 
fuperfluous.  It  may  even  look  like  an  intuit  to  a 
labouring  man,  perhaps  with  a l#rge  family,  to  ot- 
ter him  any  advice  about  the  purchafe  of  an  ar- 
ticle, which  at  the  prefent  price,  in  general,  may 
be  fairly  fuppofed  beyond  his  reach.  Far,  how- 
ever, from  wilhing  to  infult  fo  lifeful,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  while  he  conducts  himlelf  with  pro- 
priety, fo  refpectable  a member  of  fociety,  I can 
only  declare,  that  I fincerely  fympathife  with  him 
in  any  hardfliips  and  difficulties  to  which,  from  his 
particular  iituation  in  life,  and  the  general  pref- 
igure of  the  times,  he  may  be  expofed  to.  In  proof 
of  the  lincerity  of  my  declaration,  let  me  plead 
the  freedom  and  the  earneftnefs  of  that  advice 
which  l am  now  about  to  offer  him. 
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In  the  firfl  place,  I fet  out  with  noticing  a fad 
which,  though  I believe  to  be  unqueftionable,  has 
not  met  with  the  attention  which  its  importance 
deferved.  It  is  this,  that  with  regard  to  the  low- 
er ranks  of  ibciety  in  general,  and  efpecially  in 
refped  to  the  labourer,  the  hind,  the  mechanic, 
and  the  artizan,  the  abfolute  price  of  provifions  is 
really  of  very  little  conlequence  ; it  is  only  their 
relative  price , or  the  price  of  provifions  compared 
with  labour,  that  affeds  them.  It  matters  not  to 
me  that  the  price  of  provifions  be  raifed  one  third, 
or  a half,  or  even  tripled,  provided  the  price  of 
my  labour  rife  in  the  fame  proportion.  Thus,  with 
regard  to  the  merchant  or  fhop  keeper,  an  addi- 
tional duty,  or  a rife  upon  any  commodity,  does 
not  come  out  of  his  pocket,  but  his  cuftomers.  It 
is  the  fame  with  regard  to  all  that  labour,  at  leaft, 
that  is  employed  in  raifing  or  manufaduring  the 
neceffaries  of  life.  What  cannot  be  difpenfed 
with,  mujl  be  purchafed  at  the  rate  which  he  who 
has  the  difpofal  of  it  can  afford  to  fell  it  at,  after 
deducting  the  pi  ice  of  his  labour.  If  the  article 
be  neceffary,  it  mujl  be  purchafed ; and  this  can 
only  be  at  the  feller’s  price. 

The  chief  difficulty  that  occurs  here  is  in  re- 
fped of  that  fpecies  of  labour  that  is  employed  on 
what  may  be  called  the  luxuries , as  in  the  finer 
arts,  and  likewife  on  thofe  manufadures  that  are 
intended  for  foreign  markets.  With  refped  tp 
labour  employed  on  luxuries,  it  is  evident,  that  as 
thefe  are  not  abfolutely  neceffary,  thofe  employ- 
ed in  their  manufadure  cannot  command  their 
own  price.  They  mujl,  therefore,  be  contented 
to  take  what  the  purchafer  chufes  to  give  ; and 
if  this  be  not  l'ufficient  to  indemnify  them  for 
their  labour,  why  then  there  is  an  end  of  the  bu- 
finefs  ? They  mud  either  take  to  fome  other  trade 
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that  may  be  more  in  requeft,  or  carry  their  la- 
bour to  fome  other  market,  where  they  may  re- 
ceive a more  adequate  reward.  Nearly  the  lame 
thing  holds  with  refped  to  labour  employed  on 
the  manufadure  of  goods  for  foreign  markets. 
If  the  matter  be  not  able  to  indemnify  the  tradel- 
man  for  the  labour  employed  in  the  manufadure, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  bring  his  goods  to  mar- 
ket on  the  fame  terms  with  .thofe  of  others  ot 
equal  quality,  he  muft  either  give  up  that  branch 
of  manufadure,  or  go  to  profecute  it  in  fome  other 
place,  where  the  expence  of  labour  is  lefs. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  both  in  regard  to 
luxuries  and  foreign  manutadures,  that  though 
the  price  of  the  labour  employed  on  them  cannot 
be  raifed  at  pleafure,  but  muft  always  bear  a pro- 
portion to  the  demand,  or  to  the  ftnte  of  foreign 
markets ; yet  it  muft  be  fuch,  on  the  whole,  as 
to  indemnify  thofe  employed  on  them,  tor  the 
greater  ritk  and  uncertainty  with  which  they  are 
conduded.  A higher  price,  therefore,  muft  of 
neceflity  be  paid  for  the  adual  labour  employed 
on  thefe  produdions,  as  a compenfation  for  the 
uncertainty  of  employment ; lo  that  he  who 
reaps  the  advantages  of  this  uncertainty  on  the 
one  hand,  in  the  higher  rewards  he  receives  for 
his  labour,  has  no  reafon  to  complain  of  its  difad- 
vantages  on  the  other,  in  the  occaftonal  want  of 
employment.  Having  made  his  eledion,  he  muft 
be  content  to  take  the  good  and  the  bad  of  his 
fituation  together,  and  cannot  reafonably  exped 
to  reap  its  emoluments  without  participating,  in 
fome  meafure,  of  its  inconveniences  or  hardihips. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  with  regard  to 
thatfpecies  of  labour  that  is  employed  in  the  pro- 
dudion  or  manufadure  of  the  necelfaries  of  life, 
that  it  muft  univerfally,  in  every  free  country, 
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bring  an  adequate  reward;  becaufe,  fince  the  la- 
bour is  abioJuteJy  necefiary,  it  mud  be  pure  ha  fed 
at  the  rate  for  which  the  feller  is  willing  to  dif- 
pole  of  it;  which,  of  courfe,  includes  all  the  ar- 
ticles that  are  of  prime  necefliiy.  The  only  thing 
like  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  occurs  in 
thofe  temporary  fiuduations  betwixt  the  balance 
of  labour  and  provmoris,  from  a fudden  rife  of  pro- 
visions in  confequence  of  the  failure  of  a crop,  or 
fome  other  caufe.  This  evil,  though  from  thd 
nature  of  the  thing  it  can  only  be  temporary, 
yet,  as  it  proves  very  diftreffing  for  the  time  it 
lalts,  and  efpeciaily  as  it  has  been  feverely  felt 
this  feafon,  requires  to  be  considered  a little  more 
particularly. 

In  the  firfl  place,  let  it*be  obferved,  that  how- 
ever carefully  the  balance  between  labour  and 
provilions  be  adjuded  on  the  whole,  yet  tempo- 
rary flu&uations  mud  occur  on  either  fide.  If 
there  be  a deficiency  of  labour,  provilions  mud 
rife  ; and  if  there  be  a deficiency  of  provilions,  as 
in  the  prefent  cale,  labour  mud  rife  in  proportion: 
And  not  only  will  labour  rife  in  proportion  to  the 
deficiency,  or,  in  other  words,  the  dearth  of  pro- 
vifions ; but  this  rife  will  be  more  or  lefs  rapid  in 
proportion  as  the  dearth  has  been  more  gradual 
or  ludden.  If  the  rife  of  provilions  be  very  flow 
and  gradual,  labour  may  continue  for  a little  as 
it  was;  for,  belides  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  rai- 
ling the  price  to  his  employer,  where  the  neceflity 
is  not  very  apparent,  the  labourer  himfelf  is  for 
iome  time,  from  the  change  dealing  gradually 
upon  him,  as  well  as  his  daily  hopes  of  a moie  fa- 
vourable date  of  markets,  unwilling  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  meafure,  and  rather  endeavouis  for 
a time  to  fupply  its  place,  either  by  the  adlua!  in- 
ereafe  of  his  labour,  or  by  a more  ceconomicai 

management 
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management  of  its  produce.  Should  thefe  en- 
deavours fail,  however,  and  the  rile  continue,  he 
mult  then,  of  courfe,  advance  the  price  of  his  la- 
bour in  proportion.  But  if  the  rife  of  provifions, 
inftead  of  being  flow  and  gradual,  as  here  dated, 
be  at  once  fudclen  and  conliderable,  the  rife  of  la- 
bour in'  that  cafe  will  be  more  fudden  and  rapid. 
The  labourer  will  then  not  be  backward  to  ad- 
vance a claim  which  he*  fees  to  be  ablolutely  ne- 
cefTary,  nor  can  his  employer  long  refill  a demand 
which,  while  he  fees  it  to  be  j alt,  he  knows  at 
the  fame  time  the  claimant  has  the  power  to  en- 
force. 

In  either  cafe,  however,  fome  little  time,  though 
lefs  on  the  laft  fuppoiition  than  the  firft,  will 
elapfe,  before  the  price  of  labour  can  be  brought 
to  a level  with  that  of  provilions.  The  difeafe 
mull  firft  be  afcertajned,  before  the  cure  can  be 
adminiftered.  It  is  this  interval  which  is  to  be 
confidered  as  the  period  of  real  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty, and  for  winch,  if  we  wiih  to  obviate  thefe, 
a iuitable  provilion  mutt  be  made.  With  this 
view,  and  from  the  belt  intention,  a with  to  re- 
lieve the  labouring  clafs  of  focicty  from  fome  of 
the • principal  of  tbofe  difficulties  to  which  therr 
iituation  lubjedts  them,  1 would  beg  leave  to  fug- 
ged the  following  lliort  obfervations  to  their  at- 
tentive con  fide  ration. 

With  a view,  then,  to  meet  this  emergency,  or 
to  provide  a fupply  for  the  interval  between  the 
rife  of  provifions  and  that  of  labour,  l would  re- 
commend it  to  all  the  labouring  clafles  of  fociety, 
as  an  invariable  rule,  not  to  be  deviated  from  but 
■ on  the  greateft  emergency,  to  lay  by,  in  favourable 
years,  tome  portion  of  their  wages,  as  a little  ftock 
to  be  kept  in  referve  when  times  grow  worfe.  To 
advife  a labourer,  out  of  his  pittance  of  wages,  to 
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lay  by  a fmall  flock  for  an  emergency,  may,  to 
fome,  at  firfl  fight,  appear  ridiculous.  This,  how- 
ever, 1 know  from  matter  of  faCt,  as  well  from 
fpeculation,  to  be  perfectly  practicable.  Not  on- 
ly do  many  labourers  and  tradefmen  fave  a week- 
ly pittance  from  their  wages,  to  be  put  into  the 
box  of  fome  fociety,  from  which  they  afterwards, 
in  cafe  of  difeafe  or  indifpofition,  draw  a weekly 
allowance,  but  many  of  that  clafs,  in  country- 
places,  indeed  I might  fay  .all  that  are  poffeffed 
of  proper  activity  and  management,  adually  do 
fave  money,  and  fome  of  them  confiderable  fums, 
which  they  put  out  to  intereft. 

The  fifft  of  thefe  practices,  that  of  putting  a 
fmall  weekly  fum  into  a fociety-box,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  only  highly  proper  and  ufeful,  as  it 
frequently  affords  a moft  feafonable  fupply  to  fa- 
milies which,  in  confequence  of  the  temporary  in- 
difpofition of  their  head,  would  otherwife  expe- 
rience the  greateft  diltrefs.  This  fund  fiiould 
therefore  be  held  facred,  as  a provifion  for  difeafe 
or  calamity.  All  that  I meant  to  argue  from  this 
was,  the  practicability  of  what  I propofe ; which 
appears  in  a ftill  ftronger  light  from  the  other  faCt 
taken  notice  of,  the  fums  of  money  that  are  faved 
by  that  clafs  of  people  in  country-places,  where  the 
wages  are  always  confiderably  lower  than  in  large 
towns  or  their  neighbourhood.  To  counterbalance 
this  on  the  other  fide,  it  may  indeed  be  urged,  that 
living  is  cheaper  there  alfo ; and  therefore  they 
may  be  better  able  to  fave  a little  than  thofe  who 
live  in  towns.  The  fad,  I believe,  though  not 
the  conclufion,  muft  in  fome  meafure  be  allowed. 
That  the  neceflaries  of  life  are  in  general  cheaper 
in  remote  country- places  than  in  towns,  is  un- 
quefliongble,  though  not  to  the  extent,  I main- 
tain, of  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labour,  be- 
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caufe  the  lift  of  neceffaries  in  fuch  fituations  is  al- 
ways much  fmaller  than  of  what  are  reckoned  to 
be  fuch  in  towns ; and  therefore,  the  provifion  for 
them,  or,  in  other  words,  the  price  of  labour,  is 
fmaller  in  the  fame  proportion.  Suppofe  them, 
however,  which  is  all  that  I argue  for,  to  be  equal, 
it  follows  undeniably,  that  labour,  in  general, 
when  properly  managed,  will  always  afford  fome 
little  overplus  beyond  the  mere  neceffaries. 

But  befide  this  argument  drawn  from  the  gene- 
ral overplus  of  labour  above  neceffaries  in  com- 
mon years,  another  Bill  ftronger  yet  remains  to  be 
mentioned.  As  the  rife  of  labour  has  been  fhown 
to  be  a neceffary  confequence  of  the  rife  of  pro- 
vifions,  a fall  in  the  price  of  provifions  will  be  ne- 
ceffarily  attended  with  a correfponding  fall  in  the 
price  of  labour.  With  this  difference,  however, 
between  the  two  cafes,  that  as  the  labourer,  in 
the  fir  ft  inftance,  while  he  was  paying  higher  for 
his  provifions,  received  for  fome  time  only  the 
fame  price  for  his  labour,  here,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  advantage  is  evidently  on  his  fide  ; for,  while 
he  continues  to  receive,  for  fome  time,  the  fame 
reward  for  his  labour,  he  is  now  paying  lets  for 
his  provifions.  This  extraordinary  lurplus  of  la- 
bour above  provifions  happens  precifely  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  deficiency  between  the  price  of 
labour  and  that  of  provifions  in  the  other  cafe. 
As  it  will  probably  bp  to  the  fame  extent,  and  as 
it  muft  take  place  equally  often  with  the  other, 
it  may  therefore  be  fairly  conlidered  as  an  equi- 
valent to  it;  fo  that  the  price  of  labour  may  be 
confidered  as  permanently  above  the  price  of  ne- 
ceffaries. 

Having  afcertained  this  overplus  of  labour 
above  neceffaries,  let  us  next  inquire  into  the  belt 
method  of  colle&ing  this,  as  well  as  difpofing  of 

it 
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it  when  collected.  The  belt  method  of  collecting 
it,  I apprehend  unqueltionably  to  be,  by  laying  by 
h certain  fmall  fum,  daily  or  weekly  ; luppofe,  for 
in tlance,  a (hilling-  each  week.  At  fome  feafons 
of  the  year,  as  in  fummer  and  harved,  when  li- 
ving is  not  only  cheaper,  but  wages  in  general 
better,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  faving  more 
than  this , but  in  winter  and  fpring,  it  may  per- 
haps be  inconvenient  to  (pare  To  much,  from  the 
neceffarily  increafed  expences  at  that  feafon.  I 
(hall  fuppofe  it  on  an  average  at  this  rate,  or  about 
fifty  (hillings  in  the  year.  Let  us  next  inquire 
how  this  may  be  bed  difpofed  of ; and  here  it  for- 
tunately happens,  that  the  end  of  the  feafon  which 
is  the  bed  for  collecting  the  money,  is  like  wife  the 
very  time  when  it  may  be  difpofed  of  to  the  mod 
advantage.  This  is  about  the  end  of  harved,  or 
the  beginning  of  winter,  or  about  Martinmas . 
About  this  feafon  of  the  year,  proviiions  of  every 
kind  are  commonly  the  cheaped.  Some  time 
about  Martinmas,  then,  or  at  lead  betwixt  that 
and  new-year’s  day,  let  this  fifty  (hillings  be  laid 
out  partly  on  butchers  meat,  and  partly  on  meal 
and  potatoes.  I would  propofe  the  following 
proportions : About  twenty  (hillings  to  be  laid 
out  on  beef,  as  much  on  meal,  and  the  remainder 
on  potatoes.  Thefe  I confider  as  the  only  articles 
of  prime  neceffity,  and  therefore  to  be  provided 
for  before  all  others.  With  thefe  fums,  properly 
laid  out  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  he  may  in  ge- 
neral purchafe  about  four  or  five  dones  of  beef, 
fix  or  feVen  (tones  of  meal,  and  perhaps  about 
twenty  pecks  of  potatoes.  In  mod  places,  he  will 
be  able  at  this  feafon  to  purchafe  much  more  of 
all  thefe  articles  for  this  money.  I am  calcula- 
ting them  about  the  highed  rate.  ^ 

Now,  it  it  is  evident  that  this  fmall  quantity  of 
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provifions,  if  they  were  begun  to  immediately, 
would  laft  but  a very  fnort  while  in  a large  fa- 
mily ; moft  probably,  they  would  all  be  done  be- 
fore things  had  advanced  much  in  their  price, 
and  at  any  rate,  long  before  thefe  articles  had 
come  to  their  higheft  price  for  the  year.  1 would 
therefore  propole,  in  the  next  place,  that  the 
meat,  after  being  well  falted  and  packed,  fhould 
be  carefully  covered  up  and  fet  by  ; that  the  po- 
tatoes fhould  likewife  be  carefully  put  up  in  fome 
dry  place,  and  well  protected  with  plenty  of  ftraw 
from  any  frolt  that  may  happen ; and  that  the 
meal,  after  being  kneaded  into  a little  boat,  be 
likewife  fet  pall.  The  chief  faving  intended  here 
arifes  not  from  laying  in  a quantity  of  thefe  ar- 
ticles together,  by  which  means  they  are  com- 
monly got  cheaper,  but  from  their  being  then  to 
be  got  at  an  eafy  rate,  perhaps  one  half,  fome- 
times  even  a third,  of  what  they  would  colt  after- 
wards, and  from  their  being  afterwards  laid  by  for 
ufe  till  this  rife  in  the  price  have  a&ually  taken 
place.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  let  by  till 
l'pring,  when  thefe  articles  commonly  begin  to 
get  dear ; and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  labourer  is 
to  trull  to  his  ordinary  refources  for  his  fublilt- 
ence.  Nor  fhould  even  a l'mall  rife  in  the  price, 
tempt  him  to  have  recourfe  to  his  hoard  be- 
fore that  period,  as  he  may  be  allured,  in  that 
cafe,  of  a more  conliderable  rife  afterwards,  he 
ought  rather  to  keep  them  in  relerve  for  that  pe- 
riod. As  the  fpring  advances,  however,  he  may 
begin  to  ufe  them  fparingly,  and  in  fuc’n  a way  as 
to  make  them  ferve  him,  if  poffible,  till  towards 
the  middle  of  lu miner,  when  thefe  articles  com- 
monly begin  to  fall  again  in  their  price. 

As  to  the  articles  themfelves — i have  advifed 
him  to  take  beef  in  preference  to  any  other  kind 

of 
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of  butchers  meat,  becaufe  it  keeps  better,  when 
falted,  than  any  other  meat,  except  perhaps  pork. 
This  keeps  well  falted  ; and  as  it  is  even  more  nu- 
tritious than  beef,  from  its  being  ufually  fatter,  it 
might  perhaps  be  even  preferable  to  this ; but 
unfortunately  it  does  not  anfwer  fo  well  for  ma- 
king broth,  which  is  unqueftionably  an  im- 
portant article  in  the  diet  of  a labourer’s  fa- 
mily. Pork,  however,  does  excellently  for  Hew- 
ing with  potatoes,  and  makes  a very  favoury 
dilh  ; fo  that,  when  he  has  plenty  of  thefe,  he 
may  ufe  a bit  of  pork  for  faking  with  fully  as 
much  advantage  perhaps  as  a bit  of  beef.  The 
only  thing  farther  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to 
this  article  is,  to  take  care  that  it  be  well  falted 
and  packed,  and  carefully  covered  up.  Meal 
and  potatoes  do  not  require  much  nicety  in  the 
keeping  for  fo  fhort  a time,  only  they  mull  be 
kept  perfectly  dry,  and  the  potatoes  carefully  de- 
fended from  the  frolt.  When  the  warm  weather 
‘fets  in,  too,  potatoes  are  apt  to  begin  to  Ihoot, 
which  hurts  very  much  both  their  talle  and  their 
nutritious  qualities.  To  prevent  -this,  they  mult 
be  expofed  freely  to  the  open  air,  and  turned 
carefully  every  day,  or  every  other  day  at  fartheft, 
and  any  fhoots  that  have  made  their  appearance 
taken  off. 

After  what  has  been  already  faid  on  this  fubjedl, 
I hope  it  is  not  neceffary  to  fay  any  thing  farther 
on  the  advantages  to  be  reaped  from  this  plan, 
as  they  mull,  1 prefume,  be  fufficiently  evident 
I {hall  only  obferve,  that,  by  a regular  plan  of 
this  kind,  betide  the  accidental  and  extraordi- 
nary advantage  he  may  reap  in  a year  like  this, 
(when  the  necelfaries  of  life  have  rifen  to  two,  or 
nearly  three  times  the  price  for  which  they 

might  have  been  purchafed  laft  year),  he  will 
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have  the  certain  and  permanent  benefit  of  laying 
in  every  year  a (lock  of  provifions,  when  thefe  are 
cheapeft,  to  fupply  himfelf  and  family  for  the  molt 
of  the  time  when  they  are  deareft.  Of  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  plan,  I am  perfedtly  fatisfied.  In- 
deed, it  is  evident  nb  difficulty  can  occur,  except 
the  firft  year ; for  every  year  afterwards,  he  will 
fave  fo  much  by  the  plan  propoled,  as  will  ealily 
enable  him  to  carry  the  fame  into  execution  in 
the  year  following ; and  even  this  difficulty  of 
faving  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  his  wages  for 
one  year,  at  leaft  in  common  years,  I am  fatisfied 
may  be  got  the  better  of,  when  the  folid  and  per- 
manent comfort  of  himfelf  and  family  are  conli- 
dered  as  connedted  with  its  execution. 

The  only  farther  addition  1 would  propofe  to 
make  to  this  fcheme,  would  be  in  refpecf  of  an  ar- 
ticle, not  connected  indeed  with  this  fubjedt  any 
farther  than  as  it  forms  an  indifpenfable  necef- 
fary  to  the  comfort  of  a poor  man’s  family  during 
the  inclement  feafon  of  the  year  ; I mean,  the  ar- 
ticle of  fuel.  1 lhould  wifh  to  extend  the  plan,  if 
poffible,  fo  far  as  to  admit  of  two  or  three  carts  of 
coals  being  laid  in  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
which  might  amount,  on  an  average,  to  about  a 
guinea  additional.  This  would  not  only  be  a 
great  faving  to  him  in  common  years,  as  he  buys 
them  always  dear  in  fmall  quantities,  but  would 
prevent  the  neceffity  of  his  paying  perhaps  two 
prices  for  this  neceffary  article,  in  cafe  of  a ftorm, 
or  any  other  accident,  which  may  either  diminifii 
the  fupply  or  increale  the  demand  beyond  what 
is  ulual.  From  this  fhort  digreffion,  which,  I 
hope,  .tvill  not  be  deemed  foreign  to  the  objedt  of 
thefe  obfervations,  I return  to  the  confideration  of 
aliment. 


OF 
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OF  VEGETABLE  FOOD. 


It  has  long  been  cuftomary  with  writers  on 
this  fubjedt,  w'hile  they  condemned  the  ufe  of  ani- 
mal food  as  unnatural  and  cruel,  and  as  produc- 
tive of  mod  of  thofe  difeafes  .to  which  mankind 
are  fubject,  to  launch  forth  at  the  fame  time  in 
praife  of  a vegetable  diet,  as  not  only  the  mod 
natural,  as  they  affeded  to  call  it,  but  as  the  mod 
conducive  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  human 
body.  In  fpeaking  of  animal  food,  I have  already 
hazarded  my  opinion  on  that  fubjedt,  and  obfer- 
ved,  that  man,  from  the  drudure  ot  his  organs, 
and  from  analogy,  was  evidently  deligned,  at 
lead  in  part,  for  animal  food,  and  that  the  difeafes 
imputed  to  it  arofe  either  from  other  caufes,  or 
from  its  being  ufed  in  an  improper  manner  or 
quantity,  or  in  an  unfound  date. 

1 likewile  ventured  to  alledge  farther,  that  a 
moderate  ufe  of  animal  food  was  more  conducive 
to  health  than  a vegetable  diet.  In  making  this 
adertion,  1 had  chiefly  the  lower  clad'es  ot  iociety 
in  viewr,  whd,  while  from  th^ir  fevere  exercite  and 
fatigue,  they  certainly  require  more  nourifhment 
than  the  other  ranks,  yet  in  general  take  much 
lefs.  Hence  the  greater  part  of  the  difeafes^ 
among  this  clafs,  Specially  in  large  towns,  are  ot 
the  low  nervous ! Rich  as  proceed  in  gene- 

ral from  debility  and  a want  of  proper  food.  The 
truth  of  this  aflertion,  I believe,  will  fcarcely 
be  called  in  quedion  by  any  medical  rnan  at 
all  converfant  with’ the  fubjedt.  Far  from  in- 
veighing, therefore,  againd  the  ufe  ot  animal  food. 
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I do  not  hefitate,  in  addrefling  this  clafs,  to  re- 
commend a more  liberal  ufe  of  this  article  than  is 
cuftomary  at  prefent.  This,  however,  is  only  to 
be  cione^by  a well-regulated  plan  of  oeconomy, 
fimilar  to  what  has  been  recommended,  and  by 
laying  aflde  all  thofe  foolifh  luxuries  that  are  at 
beft  ufelefs,  fome  of  them  even  of  themfelves  per- 
nicious; and  which  are  all,  unqueltionably,  high- 
ly fo,  when  ufed  to  the  exclufion  of  fuch  an  im- 
portant article  of  diet  as  animal  food.  As  the 
chief  of  theie  I conlider  fpirits,  tea,  fnuff,  and  to- 
bacco. Now,  fuppofe  that  a moderate  ufe  of 
thefe  articles  were  even  harmlefs  or  innocent, 
when  indulged  in  by  people  who  at  the  fame 
time  have  plenty  of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  yet  on 
how  different  a footing  do  they  Hand  with  regard 
to  the  lower  clafles ! It  is  perfectly  evident,  that 
the  common  wages  of  labour  cannot  afford  both 
the  luxuries  and  the  neceflaries  of  life.  The  la- 
bourer, therefore,  who  indulges  in  the  luxuries, 
mult  do  it  at  the  expence  of  refigning  a propor- 
tional fhare  of  the  neceflaries.  The  one,  at  leaft 
the  neceflaries,  he  may  have  ; both  he  cannot  ex- 
pert. The  alternative  is  in  his  choice.  Let  him 
then  make  his  election;  only,  fhould  he  chufe  the 
luxuries,  let  him  remember  that  he  has  no  right 
to  complain  if  he  be  in  want  of  the  neceflaries. 
If  his  labour  induftrioufly  exerted,  and  the  pro- 
duce carefully  applied  to  the  purchafe  of  necef- 
faries  tor  himielt  and  family,  be  ftill  inadequate  to 
their  fubfiftence,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  he 
arraign  the  inllitutions  of  that  fociety,  which  in 
dooming  him  to  labour  without  an  adequate  re- 
ward, has  aggravated,  tenfold,  the  original  fentence 
of  Ins  condemnation,  “ In  the  fweat  of  thy  face 
fhalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  to  the 
ground.” 

Yy 
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In  thus  endeavouring,  however,  to  reftrain  this 
clafs  from  the  ufe  of  luxuries,  which  are  of  them- 
felves  many  of  them  hurtful,  and  which  mud,  all 
of  them,  be  more  or  lefs  lb,  when  ufed  to  he  ex- 
clufion  of  any  of  the  neceffaries,  I am  far  from 
v/ilhing  to  deprive  them  of  the  gratification  of  any 
innocent  indulgence.  I am  far,  very  far,  from 
the  molt  diftant  wifh  to  abridge,  on  the  whole,  the 
fum  of  their  enjoyments;  but  as  thefe  are  necef- 
farily  limited  in  fume  meafure  by  their  fituation,  I 
would  fain  diredt  their  choice  to  fuch  as  are  really 
ufeful.  If  I would  thus  debar  them  from  the  ule 
of  fome  of  the  luxuries,  it  is  only  with  a view  to 
bring  more  of  the  neceffaries,  and  even  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  within  their  reach.  What  was 
thus  deducted,  therefore,  on  the  head  ot  fuper- 
fluities,  would  be  returned  with  intered,  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  neceffaries,  and  of  fome  of 
the  comforts,  of  life. 

Though  I have  already  ventured  to  recommend 
to  the  lower  orders  ot  the  people  a more  liberal 
ufe  of  animal  food,  becauie  I am  Satisfied  that 
this,  by  proper  management  andceconomy,  is  not 
only  within  their  power,  but  would  at  the  fame 
time  be  highly  conducive  to  their  enjoyment  and 
their  health,  1 am  yet  far  from  being  averfe  to  the 
ufe  of  vegetables.  On  the  contrary,  if,  inltead  of 
the  labourer  and  the  mechanic,  I had  been  ad- 
dreffing  the  wealthy  and  the  luxuiious,  my  ad- 
vice w'ould  have  been  juff  the  reverfe  , and,  in 
place  of  recommending  a more  liberal  ufe  of  ani- 
mal food,  I would  have  advifed  them  to  ufe  a 
great  deal  lefs  of  this,  with  a larger  proportion  ot 
vegetables  ; neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
thofe  kinds  of  food  being  abfolulely  hurtful  of  lt- 
felf,  but  only  when  contidered  relatively  to  the 
fituation  and  occupation  of  the  perion  employing 
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tfie  fame.  Thus  the  fame  kind,  or  the  fame 
quantity,  of  food  that  may  be  ufeful,  and  even 
neceffary  to  the  labourer  and  the  mech  nic,  may 
be,  and  actually  is,  highly  injurious  to  the  indo- 
lent and  the  inactive.  Nor  are  the  lower  dalles 
more  liable  to  difeafes  from  want  and  inanition, 
than  are  the  higher  ranks  from  excefs  and  reple- 
tion. Whilft  1 would  recommend,  therefore,  a 
more  full  and  nutritious  diet,  and  consequently 
don  filling  more  of  animal  food  to  the  former,  I 
would  at  the  fame  time  recommend  one  that  was 
more  Spare  and  abltemious  to  the  latter,  com- 
poied,  ot  courle,  ot  a larger  proportion  of  vege- 
table matter. 

Vegetables,  in  general,  yield  not,  in  proportion 
to  their  bulk,  the  fame  quantity  of  nourifhment 
as  animal  iood  does.  They  feem,  however,  to  af- 
ford it  of  nearly  the  fame  quality,  as  appears  not 
only  from  inltances  of  particular  individuals,  but 
even  of  whole  dalles  and  nations,  who,  from  tafte 
or  particular  prejudices;  political  or  moral,  fubfift 
entnely  on  vegetable  food,  without  experiencing 
any  particular  inconvenience.  As  containing  lefs 
nouufhment  in  the  lame  bulk,  it  is  moll  properly 
conjoined  in  diet  with  a portion  of  animal  food; 
this  laft  lupplving  in  quality  what  the  former 
wants,  whillt  the  former  again  makes  up  in  quan~ 
tity  for  that  in  which  the  latter  is  deficient,  fer- 
ving  thus  mutually,  as  it  were,  to  correct  the  de- 
ficiencies the  one  of  the  other. 

If  vegetable  food  be  lefs  nourilhing  than  ani- 
mal food,  it  is  likewife  lefs  ftimulant,  or,  as  we 
commonly  fpeak,  lefs  heating.  On  this  account, 
we  uie  vegetable  food  only  in  all  acute  or  febrile 
dileales.  It  is,  however,  at  the  fame  time,  lefs 
eaiily  digdled  than  animal  food,  and  therefore 
moie  readily  produces  flatulence,  particularly  in 
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people  whofe  ftomach  and  bowels  are  weak. 
Whether  this  greater  difficulty  of  digeftion  pro- 
ceed merely  from  the  firmer  texture  of  vegetables, 
which  thus  prevents  the  gaftric  fluid  from  acting 
fo  readily  upon  them,  or  whether  it  may  not  pro- 
ceed from  fome  other  caufe,  as  from  the  weaker 
attradion  between  thefe  fubftances,  does  not  feeni 
fufficiently  afceitained.  One  thing  at  lead  ap- 
pears certain,  that  in  proportion  as  we  diminifli 
this  firmnefs  of  texture  in  vegetables,  either  by 
the  application  of  heat,  as  in  the  different  opera- 
tions of  cookery,  or  by  mere  mechanical  divifion, 
as  in  grinding,  &c.  we  in  general  increafe  the  fa- 
cility of  their  foluticn.  This  fubjed,  however, 
will  be  refumed  afterwards. 

As  all  vegetables  in  general  do  not  equally  af- 
ford nourifhment  to  man,  and  as  even  of  thofe 
that  do  only  a certain  portion  of  them  feems  to 
anfwer  that  purpofe,  it  would  be  requifite,  to  treat 
this  fubjed  in  a fcientific  manner,  to  afcertain,  in 
the  firft  place,  on  what  particular  principle  or 
principles  of  vegetables,  nutrition  depended  , 
and  afterwards,  in  treating  ot  particulars,  to  af- 
certain how  far  or  to  what  extent,  this  pnn- 
ciple  was  found  either  in  different  individuals,  or 
in  different  parts  of  the  fame  individual.  But, 
unfortunately,  we  are  not  yet  fufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  nutrition,  to  know 
on  what  particular  principle  of  vegetables  this  de- 
pends We  fee  every  day  a variety  of  different 
vegetables  taken  as  food.  Of  thefe  we  obferve 
fome  more  and  fome  lefs  nutritious,  without  out- 
being  able  to  explain  fatisfadorily  the  fuperionty 
of  the  former,  any  more  than  the  inferiority  of  the 
latter.  We  know  indeed  from  experience,  that 
fuch  fubftances  as  contain  a large  proportion  of 

the  oily  or  the  faccharine  principle,  are  m general 
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remarkably  nutritious.  But  we  know  likewife, 
that  other  fubftances  which  do  not  appear  to  pof- 
fefs  either  of  thefe  properties,  as  mucilages,  gums, 
the  fecula  of  plants,  &c.  prove  equally  nutritious. 

We  know  likewife,  that  digeftion,  which  may 
be  confidered  as  the  firll  part  of  the  procefs  of  nu- 
trition, is  neither  effected  by  trituration,  fer- 
mentation, nor  any  of  thofe  proceffes  that  had 
been  fo  foolifhly  imagined,  but  is  really  in  iome 
meafure  a true  chemical  procefs  ; and  tftat  an  ac- 
tual folution  of  our  food,  animal  as  well  as  vege- 
table, takes  place  by  means  of  the  gaftric  fluid. 
But  ftill  this  leads  us  but  a very  fliort  w ay  in  ex- 
plaining the  procefs  of  nutrition  ; for  though, 
from  what  I obferve  in  chemical  lolutions  out  of 
the  body,  I may  eahly  imagine  that  fomething  of 
the  fame  kind  takes  place  in  the  ftomach,  yet  this 
gives  me  no  information  refpecling  the  manner  in 
which  vegetable  aliment  is  firft  converted  into 
chile,  then  into  blood,  and  laftly  into  the  real  fub- 
ltance  of  the  animal.  Solution  indeed  leads  me 
to  infer  a change  in  the  cohefion  or  confidence  of 
a body,  but  it  does  not  necefiaiily  lead  me  to  in- 
fer a change  in  its  other  properties,  or  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  iubftance.  If  I dilfolve  a fait,  for  in- 
ftance,  in  water,  it  is  ftill  a fait  pofiefling  all  its 
properties  but  that  of  iolidity ; which  may  be 
ealily  reftored  to  it  again  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  W'ater.  The  folution  of  a vegetable,  there- 
fore, conveys  to  me  no  precife  information  re- 
fpeding  its  converfion  into  chile  or  blood.  Nor 
is  this  all : Man,  as  well  as  other  animals,  may 
be  nourifhed  either  entirely,  or  in  part,  upon  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  fubftances  in  a fluid  ftate. 
-Here,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  no  folution  can  take 
place.  Digeftion  muft  therefore  depend  upon 
fome  other  and  more  general  caufe,  of  which  fo- 
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lution  Teems  merely  an  accidental , not  a neccjfary 
effed.  But  I return  from  this  digreffion. 

Befide  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  nutrition 
in  general,  we  labour  under  a farther  difficulty 
here  in  treating  of  this  fubjed.  The  analyfis  of 
the  different  vegetables  which  we  ufe  for  fo  >d, 
has  not  hitherto  been  made  with  fufficient  pre- 
ciflon  to  afcertain  accurately  all  the  different 
principles  of  which  they  are  compofed,  or  the  va- 
rious proportions  in  which  thefe  enter  into  their 
compofltion^  io  that,  were  we  even  acquainted 
with  that  particular  principle  of  vegetables  on 
which  nutrition  depends,  yet  as  we  g. re  ignorant 
of  the  exad  proportion  in  which  this  may  be  com- 
bined in  different  vegetables,  we  fhould  Itill  be 
unable  to  apply  the  general  principle  to  particu- 
lar vegetables.  All  that  we  ihall  venture  to  do, 
then,  in  this  fituation,  will  be,  to  offer  a few  ffiort 
remarks,  fuch  as  experience  and  common  obferva- 
tion  have  fuggefted,  on  fuch  of  thofe  vegetables 
as  are  in  molt  frequent  ufe  in  this  country,  with 
fome  refledions  on  the  molt  oeconomical  mode  of 
ufing  them  for  food.  We  ffiall  begin  with  thofe 
fubltances  which,  from  their  containing  a large 
quantity  of  farina  or  flour,  have  been  called  fa- 
rinaceous. 


OF  FARINACEOUS  BODIES* 


This  clafs  comprehends  the  greater  part,  and 
certainly  the  molt  nutritious,  of  thofe  vegetables 
that  are  ufed  by  man  for  food  in  different  re- 
gions of  the  world.  Molt  of  them,  before  being 

ufed. 
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ufed,  are  ground  down  to  a farina  or  meal,  and 
afterwards  either  made  into  bread  by  baking,  or 
converted  into  a kind  of  pottage  or  pudding,  by 
boiling  with  water,  &c.  A few  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  generally  ufed  in  their  entire  date,  only 
taking  off  their  outer  ikin  or  hulk.  I fhall  offer 
a few  remarks  on  fuch  only  as  are  in  mold  fre- 
quent ufe  in  this  country,  or  in  my  opinion  de- 
ferve  to  be  fo. 

Wheat. — This  article,  under  the  form  of  bread, 
is  one  of  the  farinaceous  fubdances  mod  frequent- 
ly ufed,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  Europe,  and 
even  in  America.  This  general  preference  in 
favour  of  wheaten  bread  can  fcarcely  proceed 
from  prejudice  or  accident,  but  mud  be  found- 
ed on  the  fuperior  qualities  of  the  fubdance 
itfelf.  This  is  in  fome  meafure,  in  my  opinion, 
confirmed,  when  we  condder  that  wheat  is  not 
only  railed  with  more  difficulty  than  mod  of  the 
other  farinaceous  fubdances,  but  is  in  general  lefs 
productive,  and  of  courfe  ufually  bears  a higher 
price.  Whether  it  really  contain,  however,  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk,  a larger  quantity  of  nou- 
rilhment  than  any  of  the  other  fubdances  of  this 
clafs,  does  not  appear  quite  certain  ; but  there  is 
no  doubt,  that,  when  properly  managed,  it  forms 
a lighter,  and,  in  general,  a more  palatable  bread 
than  any  of  the  other  larinaceous  iubdances  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  As  this  is  the  way  in 
which  it  is  commonly  ufed  for  food,  it  is  probably 
the  chief  reafon  of  that  general  preference  given 
to  this  grain  over  all  the  others.  Though  this, 
however,  may  appear  a fufficient  reafon  for  ufing 
this  grain  in  preference  to  others  for  the  purpofe 
of  making  bread,  it  by  no  means  follow's  hence, 
that  fome  of  the  others  may  not  be  ufed  with 
equal,  or  even  with  more  advantage,  under  fome 
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othermode  of  preparation.  Thislaclually  maintain 
to  be  the  cafe  ; and  while  I allow,  in  general,  that 
the  flour  of  wheat  makes,  unqueftionably,  the  m-oft 
perfect  bread,  I muft  in  lift  that  bread  of.  any  kind 
is  not  the  moll  oeconomical  or  thrifty  mode  of 
tiling  grain*,  and  that  fome  of  the  other  farinacea, 

as 

* The  mode  of  living  in  general,  adopted  by  the  lower 
claffes  of  fociety  through  a great  part  of  Britain,  but 
efpecially  in  towns,  is  certainly  extremely  injudicious  and 
improper.  It  were  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  were 
moll  injurious  to  the  public,  or  the  individual.  In  the 
firft  place,  indead  of  confining  himfelf  to  the  ufe  of  necef- 
faries,  he  mull  vie  with  the  rich,  forlooth,  in  the  ufe  of 
fpirits,  tea,  tobacco,  which,  though  they  may  b t luxuries 
to  the  rich,  certainly  cannot  be  fo  to  him  who  is  in  want 
of  the  necejfaries.  In  the  fecood  place,  of  thefe  neceffaries 
wheaten  bread  conftitutes  the  principal,  and  indeed  almoft 
the  foie  article  of  his  fubfiftence.  To. the  truth  of  this  afler- 
tion,  I can  myffilf  bear  witnefs,  having  found  repeatedly,  of 
late,  when  I had  occafion  to  vifit  families  of  tills  defcripcion, 
a poor  man,  with  a large  family,  fitting  at  mid-day,  routffi 
a tea-table  indeed — but  without  any  other  thing,  btfide 
the  tea-equipage,  but  a bit  of  dry  wbeaten  bread ; and 
this  was  his  dinner  !'  The  folly  of  a poor  family  fitting 
down  to  take  a diffi  of  tea  to  their  bread,  when  they  can- 
not afford  a bit  of  butter  to  it,  is  truly  extravagant  ! this 
is  really  “ the  mullard  without  the  meat.” 

That  univerfal  cultom  ot  the  lower  clafs,  of  ufing 
•wheaten  bread  to  all  their  meals,  or  indeed,  I might 
fay,  of  living  entirely  upon  it,  cannot,  for  many  rea- 
fons,  be  too  much  condemned,  i ft.  Wheat,  as  being  nei- 
ther ealily  reared  nor  very  pr.odu<ftive,  muft  always  be 
expenfive.  Befides,  the  inc;eafed  demand,  which  is  the 
confequence  of  this  univerfal  paffion  for  wheaten  bread,  by 
turning  the  attention  of  the  farmer  to  this,  withdraws  it 
in  fome  meafure  from  the  cultivation  of  other  fpecies  of 
grain  that  are  more  productive,  and  therefore  more  bene- 
ficial ; and  thus  proves  a public  lofs.  ^ dly,  Baked  bread 
of  any  kind,  frqm  the  extraordinary  trouble  that  nectffarily 
attends  this  operation,  muft  always  be  confiderably  more 
expenfive  than  gram  of  the  fame  kind  that  can  be  ufed  for 
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as  better  adapted  to  other  and  more  (Economical 
preparations,  ought  therefore  to  be  preferred  for 
common  ufe.  Wheat- flour  indeed  may  be  ufed 
for  food  in  various  other  ways  befide  being  baked 
into  bread,  and  this  obje&ion  might  thus  be  ob- 
viated. 

food  without  this  previous  manufacture.  $dly,  Another 
confideration  of  flill  more  importance  than  the  two  former 
is — that  the  fame  quantity  of  grain  baked  into  bread  will 
not  afford  near  the  fame  quantity  of  nourijhment , in  other 
words,  will  not  fatisfy  hunger  or  fupport  the  flrength 
equally,  with  a ftmilar  quantity  prepared  in  a different 
manner,  particularly  when  made  into  pottage,  ox  ha/iy  pud- 
ding, or  into  a foup  by  proper  boiling.  The  difference  in 
this  refpeCt  is  of  the  utmoft  importance,  not  only  to  the 
poor,  but  to  the  public  at  large,  and  to  a perfon  who  has 
not  made  or  feen  the  experiment,  is  truly  aftonifhing. — 
From  my  own  obfervations,  which,  I confefs,  have  not 
hitherto  been  made  with  fufficient  frequency  and  precifion, 
I would  conclude,  that  this  was,  at  the  very  leaft,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one;  (1  fay  at  the  leaft,  becaufe  I 
believe  it  to  be  flill  morej)  ; that  is,  that  five  ounces  cf 
barley  or  rice  properly  boiled,  or  till  it  be  of  the  confid- 
ence of  a jelly,  or  the  fame  quantity  of  oat-meal  well-boil- 
ed into  pottage — will  afford  as  much  nourifhmdnt,  in  fhort, 
as  fuhilantial  a meal,  as  fifteen  ounces  of  any  of  thefe  fame 
lubftances  baked  into  bread.  I ins  alfertion,  however  ex- 
traoidinary  it  may  feem,  does  not  re  ft  alone  on  my  own 
oblevvations.  It  appears  from  iome  experiments  of  the 
well-known  Couut  Rumtord,  made  in  feeding  the  houfe 
cf  induitry  at  Munich,  that  about  one  pound  and  a quar- 
ter of  foup  was  fufficient  for  each  individual  to  dinner, 
that  is,  for  the  purpofe  of  fatisfying  hunger,  and  fup- 
plying  nourilhment.  This  portion  of  foup  contained  only 
liom  live  to  fix  ounces  of  folid  materials,  namely,  barley, 
peas,  cuttings  ot  bread,  and  potatoes.  This  lafl  article, 
too,  not  very  nutritive  to  its  bulk,  was  in  confiderably 
larger  quantity  than  all  the  others  put  together.  Now, 
in  eftimating  the  quantity  of  folids  here,  the  Count  has  evil 
dentl y taken  them  at  too  much,  in  confidering  the  whole  ma- 
terials 
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viated.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  thefe  other 
preparations  of  wheat-flour,  puddings,  &c.  re- 
quire, to  render  them  palatable,  various  additions, 
too  expenlive  for  the  common  people. 

An  objedlion,  however,  occurs  here,  which, 
from  the  great  authority  on  which  it  rells,  requires 
a little  more  confideration.  The  farina  of  wheat, 

it 

terials  employed  as  folids  ; for  befide  the  water  contained 
in  the  other  vegetables,  (and  baked  bread  contains  a confl- 
derab’.e  proportion),  the  potatoes,  which  here  conftituted 
conflderably  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole,  conflft  al< 
ways,  for  a great  part,  of  water.  So  that,  making  thene- 
ceffary  allowances,  the  quantity  of  folid  matter  was  ftill 
greatly  lefs  than  the  ellimate,  probably  not  above  three  or 
four  ounces. 

That  fo  fmall  a portion  of  folid  food,  and  that  vegetable 
too,  fhould  be  perfedly  fufficient  to  fatisfy  hunger,  and  to 
maintain  health,  ('for  belide  this  ioup,  which  was  ferved 
up  to  his  dinner,  each  individual  got  nothing  elfe  through 
the  day,  but  about  feven  ounces  of  rye-bread,  which  ulu- 
ally  ferved  for  his  fupper),  is  truly  aflomlhing  ! To  ac- 
count for  this,  the  Count  fuppofes  that  the  water  made  ufe 
of  was  thus  fomehow  “ pr epared  for  decompolition,”  and  that 
if  afterwards  entered  into  the  compofition  of  the  human 
body,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  known  to  be  decompofed 
by  vegetables  in  general,  and  likewife  by  fome  animals, 
as  fifhes.  To  enter  into  any  ferious  difpute  with  the  in- 
genious Count  upon  a mere  fuppofition  of  his,  unfupport- 
ed  by  any  thing  but  vague  analogies,  would  in  my  opinion 
be  improper  any  where,  but  in  a Work  of  this  kind  ridi- 
culous. I (hall  only  flop  to  obferve  here,  that  the  analogy 
taken  from  the  decompofition  of  water  by  plants  fcarcely 
affords  a prefumpticn  even  that  the  fame  occurs  in  animals, 
lince  we  know  that  plants  likewife  decompofe  mtrogene  gas, 
on  which  animals  do  not  produce  the  flighteft  change.  Nor 
is  the  analogy  with  Allies  much  better  fupported,  as  Allies 
feem  capable  of  living  merely  on  water , which  may  thus 
fupply  to  them  the  place  of  air.  I lhall  afterwards  endea- 
vour to  explain  this  on  a different  principle. 
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it  is  now  well  known,  contains  a confitlerable  pro- 
portion of  a glutinous  matter,  which  the  other 
farinacea  either  want  entirely,  or  contain  but  in 
very  (mail  quantity.  It  is  equally  well  known, 
that  the  farina  of  wheat,  perhaps  in  confequence  of 
this  glutinous  matter,  feiments  more  readily  and 
more  completely,  or,  in  common  language,  rifes 
better  than  any  of  the  other  farinacea  do  ; — and 
from  this  fame  caule,  a more  complete  previous 
lermentation,  wheaten  flour  makes  a lighter  and 
more  perfect  bread  than  any  of  the  other  farina- 
cea. Now,  as  it  has  been  maintained,  that  all 
unfermented  farinacea  were  unwholefome,  and 
that  in  particular,  (as  the  great  Boerhaave  firft, 
and  many  others  afterwards,  alledged),  they  pro- 
duced a fpiffitude  or  thickening  of  the  fluids  ; 

it  therefore  followed  of  courfe,  that  as  the  farina- 
cea in  general,  in  the  operation  of  baking,  un- 
derwent a more  complete  fermentation  than  in 
any  of  the  other  common  modes  of  preparation, 
bread,  therefore,  was  the  raoll  wholefome  method 
of  ufrng  thefe  fubftances, — and  of  courfe  that 
wheaten  bread,  as  being  mod  completely  fer- 
mented, was  the  bed. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
if  flour,  and  particularly  wheaten  flour,  muft 
be  made  into  bread  for  ufe,  I believe  that  it 
will  make  a lighter  bread,  and  of  courfe  will 
in  general,  be  more  eafily  digefled,  if  it  have 
been  previoufly  fubjedled  to  a degree  of  fer- 
mentation. lhis  rule,  however,  applies  only, 
or  at  leaft  in  a Ipecial  manner,  to  the  flour  of 
wheat,  ior  the  flour  or  meal  of  barley  and  of 
oats,  when  properly  baked  and  fired,  without  any 
fei  mentation,  makes  a bread  equally  light  with 
wheaten  bread.  This  I affirm  from  my  own  ob- 
lervation,  as  well  as  common  experience.  But 
wheaten  flour,  if  baked  without  fermentation, 

certainly 
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certainly  does  make  a heavier  bread,  and  to 
people  of  delicate  ftomachs,  or  with  dyfpeptic 
complaints,  lei's  eafy  of  digeftion. 

Whether  this  may  proceed  from  the  large  pro- 
portion of  glutinous  matter  which  it  contains,  is 
not  certainly  known  : nor  is  it  much  more  cer- 
tain whether  its  more  complete  fermentation  de- 
pend upon  the  fame  principle.  At  any  rate,  this 
procefs  feems  to  produce  a change  on  it,  limilar 
to  what  animal  food  undergoes  by  being  kept  for 
fome  time  before  it  be  uied.  Whether  thefe 
changes  be  precifely  of  the  fame  nature,  I will 
not  venture  to  affirm,  only  there  appears  to  be  a 
confiderable  analogy  betwixt  them  in  the  caufes 
which  excite,  and  the  fymptoms  that  accompany, 
them,  as  well  as  in  the  effects  which  they  pro- 
duce. The  fermentation  of  bread,  therefore,  I 
confider  as  no  more  neceffary  to  render  it  whole- 
fome,  than  the  prefervation  of  animal  fubftances 
a certain  time  before  they  be  uied.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other  foftens  the  cohelion  of  that 
body  which  undergoes  the  procefs,  and  may  thus 
render  it  lighter,  as  it  is  called,  or  of  more  eafy  di- 
getlion,  particularly  to  i'uch  as  have  weak  ilo- 
machs.  But  the  idea  of  unfermented  bread  pro- 
ducing certain  difeafes,  particularly  an  infpiffated 
Bate  of  the  blood,  I confider  as  merely  the  dream 
of  a mechanical  phyfician. 

Oats. — This,  for  a long  period  of  time,  was  the 
grain  mofily  ufed  for  food  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  fome  parts  of  England.  Of  late,  howev er, 
a more  general  introdu&ion  of  wheaten  bread  in- 
to this  country  has  in  a great  meafure  fuperfeded 
the  ufe  of  this  article,  except  in  remote  country- 
places.  Almoft  every  where  elfe,  but  efpecially 
in  towns,  wheaten  bread  alone  is  now  made  ufe 
of  even  by  the  pooreft  clafs  ol  the  people.  This 

general 
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general  change  in  the  mode  of  living,  I am  afraid, 
has  not  been  lefs  difadvantageous  to  the  public, 
than  hurtful  to  individuals.  Oats  are  in  general 
in  this  country  a much  more  certain,  as  well  as  a 
more  productive  crop  than  wheat ; their  cultiva- 
tion is  of  courfe  more  beneficial  to  the'  public. 
They  do  not  require  either  the  fame  manure  or 
the  fame  tillage  with  wheat.  They  muft  in  ge- 
neral, therefore,  be  afforded  much  cheaper,  and 
of  courfe  the  individual,  in  ufing  this  grain,  faves 
the  difference. 

To  both  thefe  allegations  it  may  indeed  be  ob- 
jected, that  though  oats  be  in  general  a more  pro- 
ductive crop  than  wheat,  and  may  commonly  be 
afforded  much  cheaper — that  it  does  not  necelfa- 
rily  follow  from  this,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
former  is  more  beneficial  to  the  public,  or  their 
purchafe  a faving  to  the  individual,  unlefs  it  can 
be  fhewn  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  afford 
an  equal  quantity  of  nourifliment ; at  leaf!  any 
deficiency  in  the  quality  muft  be  more  than  com- 
penfated  by  the  excels  of  quantity.  To  anfwer 
this  objection  completely,  fome  data  are  ftill 
wanting,  as  no  experiments  that  I know  of 
have  been  made  to  afcertaiu  the  nutritioufnefs  of 
the  two  grains  under  precifely  limilar  circumftan- 
ces,  or  with  exaCtiy  the  fame  mode  of  preparation. 
Wheate.i  hour,  is  now  very  universally,  I be- 
lieve, ufed  for  making  into  bread  aftei  being  fer- 
mented while  oat  meal  is  as  commonly,  when 
uled  for  that  purpoie,  baked  without  any  previous 
fermentation. 

f rom  the  flour  of  thefe  two  grains,  employed 
under  tuch  different  circumftances,  no  abfolute 
conclufion  can  be  drawn,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
the  nutritious  qualities  of  food,  particularly  of  ve- 
getable food,  depend  much  on  the  method  of 

preparing 
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preparing  it;  and  as  thefe  flours  may  be,  and  are, 
at  lead  the  oat-meal,  very  commonly  uted  in  an- 
other way,  in  which,  as  I ihall  afterwards  fliow, 
it  is  much  more  nutritious  than  when  baked.  The 
two  flours  are  indeed  both  fomctimes  baked  into 
bread  without  fermentation,  and  this,  though  it 
could  not,  for  the  reafonjuft  given,  afford  a poiitive 
conclusion,  would  certainly  be  a fairer  compara- 
tive trial  than  the  other.  But  then,  wheaten  flour 
is  fo  feldom  ufed  in  this  way,  without  other  addi- 
tions, as  butter,  &-c.  which  mull  certainly  im- 
prove its  nutritious  quality,  that  common  expe- 
rience is  not  of  itfelf  i'ufficient  to  afcertain  this 
point ; and  no  direct  experiments  that  I know  of 
have  been  made  for  the  purpole. 

But  were  it  even  proven,  which  it  has  not  been, 
that  wheaten  was  more  nutritious,  in  proportion  to 
its  weight,  than  oaten  bread,  this  would  prove 
nothing  with  regard  to  the  general  propofition, 
that  wheat  was  more  nutritious  than  oats.  It 
would  only  prove,  that  in  this  particular  mode  of 
preparation  wheat  was  preferable  to  oats ; which 
might  depend  on  the  fpecific  preparation  of  each, 
the  one  being  fermented,  the  other  not,  and  like- 
wife  on  the  relative  quantities  of  water  employed 
in  baking  them,  which  might  give  a difference  in 
their  relative  weight.  I will  even  confefs,  1 am 
myfelf,  thougfi  not  from  any  direct  experiments 
or  oblervations  of  my  own,  inclined  to  think  that 
wheaten  bread  is  more  nutritious  than  oaten, 
when  both  are  made  in  the  ulual  way.  This  not 
only  coincides,  I believe,  with  the  common  opi- 
nion on  this  fubjed,  but  perfedly  falls  in  witli 
my  general  principle,  that  the  nutritioufnefs  of 
thefe  grains  depends  very  much  upon  their  more 
complete  preparation.  And  that  this  is  adually 
the  cafe  in  the  baking  of  wheaten  bread,  cannot 
be  denied. 
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Were  it,  therefore,  abfdutely  neceftary  in  uung 
theie  fubftances,  to  bake  them  fint  into  bread, 
this  would  certainly  be  one  reafon  for  giving  a 
preference  to  wheat,  tho’  other  reafons  againfi  its 
general  ufe,  at  leaft,  might  Hill  counterbalance  this, 
as  thefmaller  product,  the  more  difficult  and  pre- 
carious cultivation,  the  higher  price  of  the  grain, 
&-c.  as  well  as  the  more  difficult,  and  of  courfe 
more  expenlive,  preparation  of  the  bread.  When 
all  thefe  items  fhall  either  be  placed  to  the  debit  of 
wheat,  or  when,  after  every  neceffiary  deduction, 
if  fuch  there  be,  the  balance  fhall  ftill  be  fhown  to 
be  on  the  fame  (ide  ; then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
that  univerlal  predilection  for  wheaten  bread,  and 
of  courfe  the  greater  attention  of  the  farmer  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  grain,  be  either  beneficial  to 
the  public,  or  advantageous  to  the  individual. 

I fhall  now,  however,  endeavour  to  fhow,  that 
the  operation  of  baking,  fo  far  from  being  necef- 
fary  to  the  ufe  of  any  of  the  farinacea,  is  in  rea- 
lity the  molt  profufe  and  extravagant  way  in 
which,  fo  far  as  I know,  they  can  poifibly  be 
ufed.  That  this  is  really  the  cafe  with  refpedt  to 
fome  of  the  farinacea,  barley  and  oats  for  infiance, 
which,  from  their  being  frequently,  in  this  coun- 
try, uled  in  the  form  ol  foup  and  pottage,  thus 
afford  a fiandard  of  companion  to  judge  of  their 
relative  nutritive  qualities,  there  cannot  be  the 
leaf!  doubt.  With  relpedt  to  wheat,  there  is  eve- 
ry reafon  to  think  that  the  fame  argument  will 
apply  in  a great  meafure,  though,  from  its  being 
leis  frequently  employed  by  itfelf  in  any  other  way 
but  in  that  of  fermented  bread,  we  have  not  the 
fame  opportunity  of  inftituting  a companion. 
But  I have  very  little  doubt  that  wheat,  perhaps 
uied  either  in  the  form  of  barley  for  foup,  or  in 
that  of  flour  for  puddings  or  dumplins,  if  boiled 

fufficiently 
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fudiciently  with  a proper  quantity  of  water,  will 
afford  a great  deal  more  nourilhment  than  if  ba- 
ked into  bread.  That  the  difference  in  this  re- 
fpeCt,  however,  betwixt  thefe  preparations  of 
wheat,  would  be  equal  to  that  between  the  pre- 
parations of  barley  and  oats,  I will  not  venture 
to  affert,  as  wheaten  bread,  by  the  more  elabo- 
rate procefs  in  baking  it,  in  which  a confiderable 
portion  of  the  water  is  very  probably  decompofed, 
or  at  lead  fomehow  enters  into  compofition  with 
it,  is  probably  more  nutritious  than  either  oaten 
or  barley  bread. 

But  fuppofe  it  otherwife,  and  that  wheaten 
bread  were  adtually  the  mod  thrifty  and  ceconomi- 
cal  mode  of  udng  this  grain,  this,  far  from  weak- 
ening, would  drengthen  cOndderably  the  general 
argument,  refpe&ing  the  utility  to  be  derived 
from  a more  fparing  ufe  of  the  article  of  bread, 
and  to  fupply  the  dedciency,  a more  frequent 
and  liberal  ufe  of  foups,  broths,  pottages,  &c. 
For  if  it  be  allowed,  which,  I believe,  cannot  be 
denied,  (as  it  appears  from  an  average  of  adual 
furveys  taken  in  a confiderable  part  of  England, 
a foil  and  climate,  too,  certainly  more  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  than  Scotland), 
that  wheat,  though  it  be  always  fown  upon  the 
bed  land,  is  much  lefs  productive  than  oats  or  bar- 
ley, at  the  fame  time  that  it  requires  a more  la- 
borious and  expendve  cultivation,  and  of  courfe 
mud  always  be  bought  at  a much  higher  price ; — if 
wheaten  bread  be  likewife  the  molt  ceconomical, 
as  it  is  almod  the  univerfal,  mode  in  which  this 
grain  is  employed,  or  at  lead  if  the  other  methods 
of  udng  it  be  only  on  a par  with  this ; — if,  then, 
it  can  be  fliowo,  that  oats  and  barley,  which  have 
fo  many  other  advantages  to  recommend  them, 
' have  likewife  this  peculiar,  and  I mud  call  it 
■ ' 1 adonifhing. 
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a Hod  idling,  fuperiarity,  that  perhaps  one  fourth , 
at  any  rate  a third,  of  either  of  thefe  grains,  pro- 
perly prepared,  either  in  the  form  of  foup  or  pot- 
tage, will  afford  as  much  nourifhment  as  three 
times  the  fame  quantity  of  wheaten  bread,  which 
belide  ihis  has  many  other  drawbacks  attend- 
ing its  ule.  This  will,  in  my  opinion,  place  the 
argument  in  the  molt  ltriking  point  of  view ; I 
enter  now,  therefore,  on  this  part  of  the  fubjedt. 

1 begin  with  the  experiments,  which  I had  al- 
ready occafion  to  notice,  of  Count  Rumford ; 
and  i do  this  the  more  willingly,  as  the  pro- 
bity and  accuracy  of  that  gentleman,  as  well 
as  the  publicity  of  the  experiments  themfelves, 
render  the  facts  perfectly  unquettionable.  From 
thefe,  then,  it  appears,  that  twelve  hundred 
people  were  conftantly  maintained  at  the  Houfe  of 
Induitry  of  Munich  ; — that  each  of  thefe  received 
daily  about  a pint  and  a quarter,  or  nearly  twen- 
ty ounces,  Avoirdupoile  weight,  of  foup,  with  a bit 
of  rye-bread,  cf  feven  ounces  weight ; — that  they 
came  early  to  the  houfe  in  the  morning  to  their 
work,  and,  after  continuing  there  all  day,  went 
home  late  at  night,  io  that  there  was  every  reafon 
to  think  they  got  no  other  fuflenance  than  what 
they  received  at  the  Houle  of  Induitry  ; — and  that 
they  exhibited  ail  the  appearance  of  health  and 
contentment. 

Now,  each  of  thele^portions  of  foup,  according 
to  the  Count,  contained  nearly  lix  ounces  of  fo- 
lid  food ; in  one  cafe,  this  confuted  of  equal 
parts  of  pearl-barley,  and  peas,  with  nearly 
one  fourth  ot  fjhe  wheaten  bread  ; in  another, 
the  peas  and  the  barley  vfere  reduced  to  one  half 
the  ulual  quantity,  and  a quantity  of  potatoes, 
double  the  meafure  of  both,  was  fubftituted  in 
their  dead,  the  bread  being  continued  the  fame 
as  before. 
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The  Count,  in  eftimating  the  quantity  of  folids 
contained  in  each  portion  of  the  foup  at  fix  ounces, 
takes  the  laft  cafe,  where  the  quantity  was  greatefl. 
As  the  cafes  were  brought  forward,  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  fhow  for  how  fmall  a fum  a portion  of  the 
foup  could  be  afforded,  he  naturally  takes  that 
which  was  the  cheapeft.  This  was  in  the  cafe  where 
potatoes  were  fubflituted  to  a portion  of  the  peas 
and  barley  before  employed.  Thefe,  though  they 
added  greatly  to  the  weight  of  the  folids  employ- 
ed, from  the  large  proportion  in  which  they  were 
taken,  yet  from  their  fmaller  price  diminifhed 
confiderably  the  expence  of  the  preparation. 
The  Count,  therefore,  as  he  was  at  perfedl  liber- 
ty, took  that  which  was  the  raoft  to  his  purpofe. 
It  is  equally  natural  for  me,  however,  in  making 
my  own  ufe  of  thefe  experiments,  to  take  the  fame 
liberty. 

I have  therefore  brought  forward  the  firit  cafe 
likewife,  as  the  quantity  of  folid  materials  here, 
to  each  portion  of  the  foup,  was  only  a trifle  more 
than  4!  ounces,  or  exactly  4TVo2o  ounces.  Now, 
even  of  this  quantity  of  folids,  fmall  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  very  little  above 
three-fourths  entered  at  all  into  the  compofltion 
of  the  foup  ; the  other  fourth,  or  nearly  fo,  con- 
litfed  of  wheaten  bread,  which  was  cut  down,  and 
mixed  with  the  foup  after  it  was  difhed,  merely 
for  the  purpofe  of  being  eaten  along  with  it.  The 
whole  folids  employed,  therefore,  in  preparing  one 
portion,  amounted  to  little  more  than  3^  ounces, 
or  at  kaft  was  confiderably  below  four  ounces,  in 
this  cafe.  Nor  even  in  the  other  cafe,  where  the 
whole  folids  taken  amounted  to  nearly  fix  ounces, 
will  the  real  quantity  be  very  different  from  this, 
if  proper  allowance  be  made  for  the  large  propor- 
tion of  water  contained  in  the  potatoes,  which,  it 
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is  to  be  recollected,  conftituted  double  the  quan- 
tity of  all  the  other  ingredients  by  meafure,  and 
■very  nearly  fo  by  weight-  T.  he  average  of  the 
two,  therefore,  may  be  fairly  enough  taken  at 
about  four  ounces ; and  this,  with  fomewhat  lefs 
than  an  ounce  of  bread  cut,  and  put  into  the  foup 
when  it  was  dilhed,  with  a fmall  proportion  of:  fait 
and  vinegar  for  feafoning,  was  all  that  was  em- 
ployed, except  the  water,  in  preparing  this  meis 
of  foup.  Belide  this  mefs  of  foup,  which  ferved 
for  dinner,  each  individual  likewise  received  feveh 
ounces  of  rye-bread,  which  commonly  ferved  for 
his  fupper.  This  was  the  whole  of  the  daily  fubfift- 
ence  received  by  each  individual  at  the  Houle  of 
Induftry  at  Munich;  and  the  Count  farther  adds, 
that  they  came  thither  fo  early  in  the  morning, 
and  left  it  fo  late  at  night,  that  they  could  not 
find  time  to  prepare  any  thing  at  their  own  hou- 
fes ; and  he  believes,  (except  fome  of  them,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  a pint  of  beer  at  night 
when  they  had  done  with  their  work),  that  they 
really  had  nothing  elfe  ; yet,  far  from  having  the 
appearance  of  being  ftarved  by  this  feemingly 
fmall  allowance,  they  had  all  the  appearance  of 
health,  as  well  as  contentment. 

Such  are  the  highly  curious  and  interefting  par- 
ticulars of  the  experiments  of  Count  Rumford  in 
feeding  the  poor  of  the  houfe  of  induftry  at  Mu- 
nich, from  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  following 
conclulions  may  be  drawn.  In  th ejir/l  place,  it 
appears  that  about  four  ounces  of  barley  and  peas, 
or  nearly  the  lame  quantity  (allowance  being 
made  for  the  water  contained  in  the  potatoes) 
of  barley,  peas,  and  potatoes,  were  fufticieht,  when 
made  into  foup,  with  lefs  than  one-fourth  of  \v bea- 
ten bread  cut  and  put  into  it,  and  a little  fait  and 
vinegar  to  feafon  it,  to  afford  one  full  fubftantial 
meal  to  a labouring  man.  Now,  1 maintain  that 
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three  times  the  quantity  of  thefe  fame  materials 
baked  into  bread,  and  eaten  with  the  fame  fea- 
foning,  or  with  any  other  at  the  fame  expence, 
will  not  afford  either  fo  comfortable  or  fo  fubdan- 
tial  a meal.  Nay,  I would  even  go  farther,  for 
I affert,  that  even  three  times  that  quantity,  or 
twelve  ounces  of  wheaten  bread,  (which  I believe 
to  be  the  bed  and  mod  nutritious  of  all  bread), 
with  an  allowance  of  the  full  expence  of  the  other 
articles  for  any  other  thing  to  be  eaten  along  witli 
jt,  will  not  after  all  give  fuch  a full  and  fubdan- 
tial  a meal  as  the  four  ounces  of  barley  and  peas 
made  into  foup,  though  it  will  cod  at  lead  from 
three  to  four  times  the  expence.  In  the  fecond 
place,  Count  Rumford,  in  edimating  the  value  of 
the  different  ingiedients  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  foup,  feems  to  place  the  chief  de- 
pendence on  the  barley  : Any  of  the  other  ingre- 
dients might  be  occaiionally  changed,  or  even 
omitted  altogether,  without  much  injuring  the 
foup  ; but  for  the  barley,  he  never  could  find 
any  fubditute.  And  he  is  of  opinion,  that  no 
other  grain  whatever  will  thicken  and  change 
to  the  confidence  of  a jelly,  fo  large  a proportion 
of  water,  as  barley,  or  barley-meal,  (for  he  found 
this  lad,  on  trial,  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  equally 
well  with  pearl-barley)  ; this  he  even  carries  fo 
far  as  to  alledge,  on  edimating  their  comparative 
nutritioufnefs  together,  when  ufed  for  foups,  that 
barley-meal  is  at  lead  three  or  four  times  more 
nutritious  than  wheaten  flour. 

I have  conceived,  as  well  as  the  Count,  a very 
favourable  opinion  of  the  nutritive  qualities  of  bar- 
ley, and  think  the  frequent  employment  of  it  in 
broths  and  foups  highly  advantageous  and  proper. 
I mud  confefs,  however,  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  pofiefs  fuch  advantages  over  feme  of  the 
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other  grains  as  the  Count  Teems  to  think;  and  1 am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  Tome  of  the  other  grains 
may  be  ufed  nearly  in  the  fame  way,  with  equal, 
or  perhaps  even  with  greater,  advantage.  Tliis, 
I think,  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  rice ; and  I 
have  found,  that  a fmaller  quantity 'of  this  grain, 
when  properly  boiled,  thickened  a larger  quan- 
tity of  water,  or  converted  it  to  the  confidence  of 
a jelly,  than  any  barley,  or  indeed  any  other 
grain  I have  hitherto  tried.  Oat-meal,  too,  I be- 
lieve, poflefles  the  fame  qualities,  and  nearly  in 
the  fame  degree ; for  I find  five  or  fix  ounces  of 
this  grain,  well  boiled,  with  a proper  quantity  of 
water,  will  afford  as  pleafant  and  fubffantial  a 
meal,  with  a little  milk,  as  three  times  the  fame 
quantity  when  baked  into  bread.  As  to  wheat- 
en  flour,  I cannot  fay  whether  j£  can  be  ufed  in 
any  of  thefe  ways  with  equal  advantage,  without 
fuch  additions  at  lead*  as  would  render  it  too  ex- 
penfive  for  common  ufe,  having  never  made  any 
confiderable  trials  with  it  hitherto.  Indian  flour, 
however,  from  the  experiments  of  Count  Rum- 
ford,  would  appear  to  be  preferable  to  any  of  the 
grains  hitherto  taken  notice  of,  either  when  made 
into  a hafly-pudding  with  water,  like  oat-meal, 
or  when  made  into  a bag-pudding  with  treacle. 

F rom  thefe  fads,  which  appear  to  me  unqueff  ion- 
able,  fome  very  important  conclufions,  in  my  opi- 
nion, refult.  In  the  firji  place,  it  appears,  that 
bread,  though  it  be  the  mod  common  form  in 
which  the  farinacea  in  general  are  ufed,  is  cer- 
tainly, fo  far  as  we  yet  know,  the  mod  expenfive, 
and  the  lead  advantageous  ; that  with  regard  to 
oat-meal  and  barley-meal  in  particular,  three 
times  the  quantity  of  either  made  into  bread,  will 
not  afford,  with  the  fame  additions,  or  at  the  fame 
expence,  fo  comfortable,  or  fo  fubdantial  a meal, 
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as  one  third  made  into  pottage  or  foup.  It 
would  appear  likewise,  in  the  fecond  place,  that 
this  does  not  depend  on  any  thing  peculiar 
in  the  barley,  as  has  been  alledged,  or  in  the 
oats,  but  rather  on  the  mode  of  preparation, 
particularly  the  quantity  of  water  with  which 
they  are  combined  ; as  other  grain,  for  inftance, 
rice  and  Indian  corn,  prepared  in  a fimilar  man- 
near,  polTefs  the  fame  advantages.  From  all 
•which,  one  very  obvious  inference  may  be 
drawn,  that  thole  grains  which  can  be  employ- 
ed fo  advantageoufly  in  foups  or  pottage,  as  oats, 
barley,  rice,  Sec.  ought  never  to  be  made  into 
bread  ; but  if  bread  mult  be  ufed,  (though  it 
be,  unqueftionably,  the  lealt  oeconomical  mode 
of  ufing  grain),  it  fhould  rather  be  made  from 
wheaten  flour,  which  not  only  gives  a more  per- 
fed  bread,  but,  fo  far  as.  we  hitherto  know,  can- 
not be  employed  to  fo  much  advantage  in  the 
form  of  foup  or  pottage. 

Oat-meal,  therefore,  fhould  he  ufed  folelv  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  pottage,  which  is  both  a very 
wholefome  and  a very  nourifhing  difh  ; it  requires 
lels  addition  to  render  it  palatable,  (a  little  milk  be- 
ing fufficient  for  this  purpofe),  than  perhaps  any 
Other  preparation  of  this  grain ; for  thefe  reafons,it 
ought  unqueftionably  to  be  preferred.  Another, 
and  perhaps  the  molt  important  reafon  is,  that 
when  ufed  in  this  way,  it  will  go  at  leaft  three 
times  as  far  as  when  baked  into  bread.  Belide 
thefe  modes  of  ufing  this  grain,  it  is  likewife,  par- 
ticularly in  the  highland  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
fome  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  as  Ruf- 
fia,  made  into  grits , or,  as  we  call  it  in  this  coun- 
try, grots  ; a preparation  nearly  fimilar  to  our  bar- 
lev,  and  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  for  making- 

broth 
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broth.  In  this  way,  too,  I have  no  doubt  of  its 
be  in  a-  ufed  to  much  more  advantage  than  w’hen 
baked  into  bread,  though  I cannot  fay  whether 
it  be  equal  in  this  refpecl  to  barley,. Having  never 
had  a proper  opportunity  of  comparing  the  eitecls 
of  the  two  together. 

Barley. We  have  already  had  occalton  to  no- 

tice the  nutritious  qualities  of  this  giaiq  when 
ui'ed  in  foup  or  broth,  cither  under  the  form  of 
pearl-barley  or  barley-meal  ; and  though  we  co 
not  rate  its  qualities  in  this  refpecl  fo  high  as 
Count  Rumford  does,  we  yet  value  them  iufli- 
ciently  to  think  that  this  grain  ought  never  to  be 
ufed  in  any  other  way.  One  curious  -circum- 
llance  refpefti’ng  the  ufe  of  barley-meal  in  foup, 
deferves  to  b<f  noticed  : It  has  been  iound,  that 
barley-meal,  with  fill  t lie  bran  in  it,  made  the 
foup  richer  and  better  than  when  the  fine  flour 
of  barley  alone  was  ufed.  This  certainly  de- 
ferves attention  in  the  preparation  of  barley- 
meal  for  foup. 

This  being  one  of  thofe  grains  that  may  be  ufed 
to  moft  advantage  in  the  making  of  foups  or 
broths,  ought  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  never  to 
be  made  into  bread.  To  ufe  it  in  this  way  is  a 
certain  lofs  of  at  leaft  two  parts  in  three , com- 
pared with  the  method  of  ufing  it  in  broth  or 
foup.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  preparation 
of  bread  is  neither  the  only,  nor  the  leaft  cecono- 
mical  mode,  in  which  this  grain  is  employed.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  what  is  produced  in  this 
country  has,  for  feveral  years,  been  employed 
in  our  dillilleries  and  breweries.  Thefe  are 
not  merely  unthrifty  and  extravagant  prepara- 
tions of  this  grain;  they  are,  efpecially  the  firft, 
not  lefs  injurious  to  the  health  than  the  morals  of 
the  community,  particularly  of  the  lower  clafles. 
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So  far  as  fpirits  may  be  either  ufeful  or  ne- 
ceflary,  I believe  we  cannot  have  one  that  is  pre- 
ferable to  a genuine  malt-fpirit,  properly  prepa- 
red, and  kept  for  due  length  of  time.  But  it  cer- 
tainly were  “ devoutly  to  be  wilhed,”  that  the 
duties  on  fpirits  at  all  times  were  fuch  as  not 
only  to  prevent  too  great  a proportion  of  fo  ufe- 
ful a grain  as  barley  being  employed  in  this 
way,  but  fuch,  as  putting  them  in  general  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  lower  dalles,  would  fecure  in 
fome  meafure  their  health,  as  well  as  their  morals, 
by  keeping  them  out  of  the  way  of  temptation. 
The  other  form  under  which  this  grain  is  chiefly 
employed,  that  of  ale  or  porter,  is  certainly  not 
quite  fo  objectionable  as  that  of  fpirits.  As  con- 
taining more  nourilhment,  it  is  more  ufeful,  as 
well  as  ceconomical ; and,  what  is  of  flill  more  im- 
portance, it  is-  not  nearly  fo  intoxicating,  and 
therefore  lefs  apt  to  injure  either  the  mind  or  the 
body.  Its  occafional  ufe  Ihould  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  rather  be  encouraged  than  reprelfed,  that 
if  pofiible  it  might  fuperfede  altogether  the  ufe  of 
fpirits.  Any  thing  farther  than  this,  however, 
would  certainly  be  hurtful,  as  it  mult  always  be 
too  expenlive  for  the  common  ufe  of  the  labouring 
people;  nor  is  it  either  fo  wholefome  or  fo  nou- 
rifhing  as  thofe  other  preparations  of  this  grain 
which  we  have  before  noticed,  as  broths,  foups, 
&c.  , 

Pulfe,  peas , and  beans. Thefe,  in  general,  af- 
ford a farinaceous  matter,  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
other  dalles  which  we  have  juft  been  confidering. 
The  farina  of  peas  and  beans,  as  containing  a lar- 
ger proportion  of  oil,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
more  nutritious  than  the  other  farinacea  ; and  as 
a proof  of  this,  it  is  alledged,  that  labourers  who 
have  been  accuftomed  to  live  on  bread  made  of 

pea 
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pea  or  bean-meal,  have  felt  a decay  of  their 
ftrength  on  being  obliged  to  live  on  oaten  or 
barley  bread.  I am  not  quite  certain  whe- 
ther this  obiervation  be  altogether  correct  or  not. 
I know,  indeed,  it  is  cuttomary  with  fome  tarmers 
in  this  country,  who  keep  a great  number  or  fer- 
vants,  to  feed  them,  at  leaf;  partly,  on  a bread 
made  of  barley , or  lather  bear-meal  and  peas 
mixed.  The  farmer’s  reafon,  however,  for  uling 
this  kind  of  bread,  is  unquestionably  its  greater 
cheapneis ; and  the  fervants  themfelves,  fo  far  as 
I have  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing,  (and  I 
have  repeatedly  been  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  this  bread  was  employed,  at  lead  occa- 
fionally),  inltead  of  preferring  this  kind  of  bread, 
as  is  alledged,  to  every  other,  have  always  appear- 
ed rather  averfe  to  its  ufe,  and  in  general  prefer- 
red oaten  bread  to  this  mixed  breifd,  when  the  al- 
ternative was  in  their  offer.  As  for  whgaten 
bread,  it  was  not  within  their  choice. 

After  all  this,  however,  when  barley  is  to  be 
employed  fo  unprofitably  as  in  baking  it  into 
bread,  a little  bean  or  pea-meal  may  be  a very 
ufeful  addition.  Barley-bread  is  very  light,  and 
ealy  of  digeition  ; and  as  it  remains  butra  fhort 
while  on  the  ftomach,  is  certainly  not  well’ adapt- 
ed to  fupport  the  ftrength  of  labour.  Pea-meal, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  a heavy  folid  bread,  more 
difficult  of  digeition,  which  of  courfe  remains  long- 
er on  the  ftomach : It  is  probable,  too,  that  from 
containing  a larger  proportion  of  oil,  it  may  be 
more  nutritious  than  barley.  On  all  thefe  ac- 
counts, therefore,  where  barley  is  to  be  made  into 
bread,  pea-meal  may  make  a proper  and  a very 
important  addition.  But  a much  more  profitable 
mode  of  uling  peas  and  beans  is  certainly  in  the 
preparation  of  ioups  or  broths,  I have  already 

had 
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had  occafion  to  take  notice  of  their  employment 
in  this  way,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  barley,  by 
Count  Rutnford,  in  the  foups  formerly  mentioned. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a very  advantageous  way  of 
uiing  peas.  They  may  be  ufed,  however,  with 
nearly  the  fame  advantage  in  preparing  foup  by 
themfelves  ; only  they  require  a great  deal  of 
boiling  to  make  them  thicken  the  foup  properly. 
The  beft  way  of  ufing  them  in  this  cafe,  is,  after 
' putting  them  in  the  water,  to  fet  them  by  the 
nre-fide  the  night  before  the  foup  is  to  be  ufed. 
In  this  way,  very  excellent  foup  may  be  made, 
without  any  other  addition  but  a little  bit  of  car- 
rot to  flavour  it ; — fplit  peas  anfwer  beft  for  this 
purpofe.  Perhaps  they  might  anfwer  ftill  better 
for  making  foup  under  the  form  of  meal  or  flour, 
as  in  this  way  they  would  be  more  readily  dif- 
folved,  and  wSuld  certainly  require  much  lefs 
boiling.  Under  one  or  other  of  the  forms  juft 
mentioned,  either  made  into  broth  or  foup,  peas 
may  unqueftionably  be  employed  to  infinitely 
greater  advantage  than  when  baked  into  bread. 
Nor  is  this  all  ; they  are  likewife  greatly  lighter, 
and  more  eafy  of  digeftion.  Pea-meal,  efpecially 
when  ufed  by  itfelf,  though  it  may  afford  a bread 
that  is  fufficiently  nourifhing,  certainly  gives  one 
that  is  very  heavy,  and,  except  to  people  of  robuff 
conftitutions,  not  very  eafdy  digelted.  It  is  like- 
wile  noted  for  producing  flatulence  and 'other 
complaints  in  the  bowels.  When  properly  boil- 
ed, however,  either  into  foup  or  broth,  they  are 
digefled  with  equal  eafe,  and  with  as  little  incon- 
venience, as  any  of  the  other  grains ; this  fhould, 
therefore,  be  an  additional  reaion  for  ufing  them 
in  this  way. 

Befide  being  ufed  for  the  purpofes  juft  men- 
tioned, when  they  are  always  employed  in  a ma- 
ture 
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tare  and  ripe  date,  they  are  not  unfrequent- 
iy  ufed  at  table  in  their  unripe  or  green  date. 

In  this  way  they  are  certainly  more  tender  and 
eaiy  of  digeflion  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
do  not  afford  nearly  the  fame  nourifnment. 
Peas-pudding  is  like  wife  another  way  in  which 
this  grain  is  frequently  employed.  As  they  are 
ufed  in  this  preparation  in  their  mod  perlect  and 
mature  ftate,  they  certainly  afford  a great  pro- 
portion of  nourishment ; but  then  it  is  at  the 
hazard  of  producing  flatulence,  and  the  other 
fymptoms  of  indigeltion  that  commonly  attend 
the  ufe  of  pea-bread.  From  the  complete  boil- 
ing which  they  undergo,  however,  in  this  proceis, 

1 lhould  judge  them  to  afford  a larger  proportion 
of  nourithmen't  than  the  fame  quantity  ba- 
ked into  bread.  Their  ufe  in  this  way,  then,  I 
lhould  confider  as  preferable,  in  point  or  cecono- 
my,  to  their  employment  in  bread  ; and  in  re- 
fpedl  of  the  facility  of  their  digeflion,  I conceive 
it  at  leaft  equal,  as  their  complete  boiling  in  this 
cafe  is  certainly  a full  equivalent  to  their  minute 
divifion  in  the  other. 

Thepotatoe. — Though  this  fubftance  be  of  a very 
different  fpecies,  either  from  the  pulfelaft  noticed, 
or  from  the  various  kinds  of  bread-corn,  yet,  as 
containing  a large  proportion  of  farina,  which  is 
now  very  generally  ufed  as  an  alimentary  matter, 
it  may  not  improperly,  I apprehend,  And  a place 
here,  wrhere  attention  to  clallical  arrangement  is, 
at  any  rate,  but  a very  inferior  and  fecondary  ob- 
je<ff.  This,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  root  of  a par- 
ticular plant,  the  folanum  tuberofum.  Though  po-  , 
tatoes  contain  a large  portion  of  water  in  propor- 
tion to  their  bulk,  they  are  yet  found  to  be  a very 
nourifliing  food  both  to  man  and  other  animals, 
if  they  be  not  equal  in  this  refpecl  to  the  differ- 
ent 
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ent  fpecies  of  corn  or  pulfe,  they  at  lead  pro, 
bably  rank  next  after  them  in  the  fcale  of  nu- 
trient vegetables ; and  in  eliimating  their  compa- 
rative nutritious  qualities  among  themfelves,  I 
would  conlider  thole  that  are  lead  watery,  or  the 
mod  mealy,  as  we  commonly  fpeak,  as  the  mod 
nutritious.  Whild  potatoes  are  thus  Sufficiently 
nourishing,  they  are  at  the  fame  time  very  whole- 
l'ome,  and  in 'general  of  ealy  digeliion. 

Potatoes  in  general  poffefs  many  advantages 
over  mod  of  the  other  fannacea  that  are  cultiva- 
ted for  the  ule  ot  man,  both  in  reipect  ot  the 
quantity  of  their  product,  the  facility  of  their  cul- 
ture, and  likewile  the  means  employed  in  prepa- 
ring them  tor  food.  None  of  the  other  fannacea 
afford,  from  the  lame  quantity  of  ground,  near  the 
fame  quantity  of  product  as  the  potatoes.  Befide 
being  more  plentiful,  potatoes  are  in  general  a 
furer  crop  than  mod  of  the  other  farinacea, 
as  they  Seldom  fail,  if  properly  managed  ; and 
they  are  eadly  got  in,  even  when  the  weather 
proves  unfavourable  to  the  taking  in  of  mod  of 
the  other  crops.  But  what  above  every  thing 
elfe  renders  them  invaluable  to  the  poor,  is,  that 
they  require  no  previous  preparation,  either  of 
grinding  or  baking,  to  convert  them  into  a whole- 
some and  palatable  food.  For  this  purpofe,  all 
that  is  necedary  is  merely  a little  boiling,  when 
they  may  be  ate  perfedly  well,  without  any  thing 
but  a little  fait.  In  this  way  they  form  a very 
pleafant,  and  certainly  a very  cheap,  fubditute  for 
bread:  and  it  is  perhaps  the  bed  way  of  prepa- 
ring them,  when  they  are  to  be  ufed  along  with 
animal  food,  or  with  any  thing  elfe,  indead  of 
bread.  When  they  are  to  be  ufed,  however,  for 
a meal  by  themfelves,  they  may  certainly,  with 
fume  little  additions,  and  without  any  great  ex- 
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pence,  be  rendered  both  more  palatable  and  more 
nourifhing.  One  of  the  fimpleft,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  bell  ways  of  preparing  them,  is,  firft  to 
fcrape,  and  then  boil  them,  taking  care  not  to 
boil  them  too  much ; then,  after  pouring  oft  the 
water  carefully,  to  beat  them  well  A little  milk 
and  butter  muft  now  be  added  , and  they  mult 
be  brilkly  ftirred  about  with  a ftick,  till  they  oe- 
come  beautiful  and  white.  When  well  prepared 
in  this  manner,  they  make  truly  a nice  diih  ; they 
may  be  ate  either  alone  or  with  a little  milk.  Po- 
tatoes likewife  make  an  excellent  foup,  when  well 
boiled,  with  the  addition  of  a little  cold  meat,  and 
an  onion  or  two  to  feafon  them.  They  make  an 
excellent  Hew,  too,  with  a bit  of  powdered  meat; 
and  they  make  an  excellent  difti  when  done 
under  a roaft.  In  fhort,  to  all  their  other  ad- 
vantages, potatoes  polfefs  this  additional  property, 
that  perhaps  no  other  vegetable  admits  of  being 
dreflcd  in  fuch  a variety  of  ways,  to  fuit  either 
the  tafte  or  the  circumftances  of  individuals. 

Notwiihftanding  of  all  thefe  different  ways  of 
dreffing  potatoes,  which  are  in  general  fufiicient- 
ly  known,  it  has  been  propofed,  after  all,  to  bake 
them  into  bread  ; as  if  “ man,  literally,  could 
live  on  bread  alone.”  I have  already  objected  fo 
ltrongly  to  the  general  ufe  of  the  other  farinacea 
under  this  form,  that  I think  it  unneceffary  to  re- 
peat here  what  has  already  been  faicl  on  the  fub- 
ject.  1 would  only  obferve,  that  potatoes,  per- 
haps of  all  other  vegetables,  Hand  the  leaft  in 
need  ot  a procefs  of  this  kind,  either  for  the  pur- 
pole  of  utility,  or  even  for  the  fake  of  variety,  as 
potatoes,  from  their  fize  and  form,  can  be  ufed 
more  conveniently  inilead  of  bread  than  almoft 
any  other  vegetable  ; and  no  other,  as  has  been 
obferved  already,  admits  of  fo  many  other  modes 
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of  cookery.  Befide  their  being  a wholefome,  nu- 
tritious food,  potatoes  are  in  general,  from  the 
foftnels  of  their  texture,  fufficiently  light  and  eafy 
of  digetlion  ; fo  that  no  other  vegetable  we  are 
acquainted  with  in  this  country  poffeffes  fo  many 
advantages,  or  is  fubjed  to  fo  few  inconveniences, 
as  this  valuable  root.  Whether  we  confider  it, 
therefore,  in  a national  or  a political  view,  as  af- 
fording, from  the  largenefs  of  its  produce,  and  the 
certainty  of  the  crop,  the  means  of  general  plenty 
and  of  fubfiftence,  or  in  a more  limited  and  pri- 
vate capacity,  as  affording  to  individuals  at  once 
a cheap  and  mod  agreeable  food,  in  every  point 
of  view,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  bellowed 
on  the  more  general  cultivation  of  this  valuable 
vegetable  ; nor  can  its  more  general  ufe  be  too 
warmly  recommended. 

Belide  thefe  faiinaceous  fubdances,  the  produce 
of  this  country,  fome  others  that  are  not  indige- 
nous may  deferve  to  be  noticed,  on  account  of  the 
very  conliderable  nutritious  qualities  they  poffefs, 
and  from  their  being  in  general  to  be  had  at  a 
moderate  price.  Of  thefe  I fhall  mention  only 
two  that  I confider  as  the  moll  valuable,  rice  and 
Indian  corn.  Though  rice  has  been  long  known, 
and  occalionally  employed  as  an  article  of  food  in 
this  country,  yet  its  ufe  has,  in  my  opinion,  never 
become  fo  general  as  either  the  nutritious  quali- 
ties of  this  l'ubllance,  or  the  eafy  price  at  which  it 
may  commonly  be  purchafed,  i'eem  to  point  out. 
This  leads  me  to  obferve,  that  in  the  article  of 
diet,  as  in  every  thing  clfe,  nations,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, are  more  governed  by  habit,  and  often 
by  caprice,  than  by  any  regular  and  fixed  prin- 
ciples. It  is  not  fo  much  what  is  adlually  beil  in 
itfelf,  but  what  is  mod  generally  pradliled,  that  is 
the  univerfal  objedt  of  inquiry,  as  well  as  imitation ; 
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and  fo  long  as  the  beaten  track  continues  at  all 
pafiable,  people  feldom  think  of  looking  out  either 
for  a better  or  a fhorter.  It  is  only  when  danger 
threatens,  or  difficulties  obffruct  our  ufual  progrefs, 
that  we  begin  to  look  for  a fafer  and  more  pracli- 
cable  rout.  This  is  ulually  the  moment  ot 
difcovery  and  of  improvement  ; and  the  late 
icarcity  and  dearth  of  all  the  necelfaries  of  life, 
though  a fore  evil,  for  the  time,  may  perhaps  ef- 
fentially  contribute  in  this  way  to  the  permanent 
benefit  and  advantage  of  the  community,  either 
by  introducing  new  and  ufeful  articles  of  diet,  or 
by  difcovering  more  thrifty  and  beneficial  modes 
of  preparing  thofe  already  known. 

from  this  caufe,  the  introduction  of  rice,  as  an 
article  of  diet,  has  certainly  become  much  more 
general  of  late,  than  at  any  former  period,  though 
perhaps  Hill  not  fo  general  as  from  its  beneficial 
qualities  it  deferves.  Rice  is  on  many  accounts  a 
very  valuable  article  of  diet.  It  may  commonly 
be  had  at  a moderate  rate,  ufually  as  cheap,  if  not 
cheaper,  than  many  other  kinds  of  grain  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country.  Even  at  this  moment,  whdn 
it  is  about  twice  the  ufual  piice,  it  is  Hill  confi- 
derably  cheaper  than  oat-meal,  though,  in  my  opi- 
nion, both  a more  nutritious,  as  well  as  a more  pa- 
latable food.  Like  this,  too,  it  pofleffes  the  advan- 
tage of  being  eafily  prepared,  and  requires  but 
little  addition  to  render  it  a pleafant  food.  All 
that  is  neceffiuy  for  this  purpole,  is  to  boil  it  well, 
with  a little  fait  and  water,  and  then  to  add  to  it 
a little  milk  and  fugar.  The  manner,  however, 
as  well  as  the  degree  of  this  boiling,  is  of  much 
more  importance,  both  in  refpect  of  oeconomy  and 
talle,  than  is  commonly  imagined.  The  ufual 
way  is  to  boil  rice  with  a large  quantity  of  water, 
till  it  be  loft,  or  till  it  fvvell,  and  then  to  pour  off 
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this  water,  and  to  add  a quantity  of  milk  and  fu- 
gar.  In  this  way,  i will  venture  to  fay,  that 
l’carcely  one  halt  of  the  nourilhment,  perhaps,  is 
obtained  from  the  price,  that  might  be  procured  by  - 
a different  management ; nor  is  it  by  many  degrees 
fo  rich  and  fubftantial  a diffi.  Rice,  to  be  proper- 
ly managed,  fhould  be  luttered  to  boil,  or  rather 
to  iimmer,  over  a gentle  fire  for  two  hours 
at  lealt ; and  infiead  of  being  boiled  with  a large 
quantity  of  water,  which  is  to  be  afterwards 
thrown  away,  (by  which  a great  part  of  the  nou- 
rifhment  contained  in  the  rice  is  loft),  fhould  juft 
be  ftewed  with  as  much  water  merely  as  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  prevent  it  from  burning,  (yvith  more  to 
be  added  occahonally  as  it  evaporates.) ; and 
this  water,  which,  by  the  time  the  rice  is  properly 
prepared,  is  converted  into  a perfect  jelly,  will  in 
a great  meafure  fupply  the  place  of  milk,  or  at 
fealt  will  render  a much  fmaller  quantity  of  this 
article  neceffary  to  bring  the  rice  to  a proper  con- 
fidence. Beiide  the  milk,  rice  like  wife  requires 
the  addition  of  a little  fugar,  to  take  off  the 
otherwife  inlipid  tafte  of  this  fubftance. 

Prepared  in  this  -way,  rice  is  not  only  a very 
nouiifhing  and  agreeable  food,  but  I believe  it 
to  be  more  thrifty  and  ceconomical  than  almoft 
any  of  the  other  grains  at  prefent  in  ufe  in  this 
country.  1 have  already  oblerved,  that  it  is  at 
prefent  confiderably  cheaper  than  oat-meal,  while 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  likewffe  more  nutritious  than 
this  fubftance,  even  when  made  into  pottage,  the 
moll  ceconomical  form, by  much, in  which  oat-meal 
can  be  employed.  Count  Rumford  indeed  alledges 
that  barley  is  more  nutritious  than  rice,  and  fays, 
that  he  never  could  find  any  other  grain -what- 
ever that  would  thicken  fo  large  a proportion  of 
water,  or  convert  it  to  a jelly,  as  barley  did- 
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From  any  comparative  trials,  however,  that  I have 
made  with  thefe  two  fubftances,  I would  be  in- 
clined to  think  rice  the  mod  nutritious  of  the  two, 
- even  on  the  Count’s  own  principles,  as  I have  al- 
ways found,  that  when  equal  quantities  were  ufed, 
the  rice  always  thickened,  or  converted  into  a jel- 
ly, a larger  portion  of  water,  than  the  barley.  My 
barley  may  not  indeed  have  been  fo  good  as  that 
ufed  by  the  Count,  as  that  grain  is  in  general 
very  bad  this  feafon  ; it  was,  however,  as  good  as  I 
could  find,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  price  with  the 
rice,  which  at  any  rate  rendered  the  experiment 
fair  enough.  Compared  with  wheaten  bread,  I 
would  confider  the  nutritious  qualities  of  rice  as 
in  the  proportion  of  at  lead  three  to  one,  that  is, 
that  five  ounces  of  rice,  properly  prepared,  are  ful- 
ly equivalent,  in  point  of  nutrition,  to  fifteen  oun- 
ces of  wheaten  bread,  with  the  fame  additions,  or 
with  an  equal  expence.  Now,  when  it  is  confi- 
dered  that  wheaten  bread  is  at  this  moment  very 
nearly  of  the  fame  price  with  rice,  that  is,  whea- 
ten bread  colls  nearly  fourpence  a pound,  and 
rice  about  fourpence  or  a little  more,  this  places 
the  difference  in  refpect  of  nutrition  in  a very 
llrong  point  of  view. 

Belide  being  ufed  in  the  way  juft  mentioned, 
with  milk  and  fugar,  rice  may  be  employed  to 
nearly  equal  advantage,  inftead  of  barley,  either 
in  foups  or  broths.  Like  this,  however,  it  requires 
a great  deal  of  boiling,  to  obtain  from  it  all  the 
nourifhment  it  is  capable  of  affording.  It  is  like- 
wife  ufed,  both  whole  and  ground  into  flour,  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  puddings,  and  in  this  way 
is  certainly  much  thriftier  than  wheaten  flour,  as 
an  equal  quantity  of  it  will  go  much  farther  than 
flour,  though  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  be 
not  fo  great  here  as  in  fome  of  the  other  modes  of 
preparation. 

3 A 
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Indian  Corn.  This  grain  has  hitherto  been  but 
little  ufed  in  this  country,  though  it  has  for  a long 
time  paft  been  in  the  mod  common  ufe  of  any  of 
the  faringcea  over  a great  part  of  the  continent  of 
America.  From  the  general  experience  refpe&ing  it 
in  that  country,  not  only  in  feeding  man,  but  like- 
wife  other  animals,  as  well  as  from  fome  experiments 
made  with  it  here  by  Count  Rumford,  this  grain 
appears  to  be  highly  nutritious,  and  the  culture 
of  it  extremely  advantageous.  Indian  corn  is  in 
general  a very  productive  crop,  and  therefore  may 
commonly  be  had  at  a very  moderate  rate.  In 
moll  parts  of  America  where  the  two  are  cvltiva- 
ted,  Indian  corn  may  ufuallv  be  had  at  about  one 
half  of  the  price  that  is  paid  for  wheat  j and  even 
in  this  country  it  may  be  had  for  about  one  half 
of  the  price  of  wheat,  and  indeed  at  a much  low- 
er rate  than  any  of  the  different  kinds  of  bread- 
corn  that  are  in  molt  common  ufe  in  this  country. 
Count  Rumford  goes  fo  far  as  to  reckon  Indian 
corn  the  cheapeft,  as  well  as  the  moll  nutritious, 
of  all  grain.  He  thinks  it  may  be  furnifhed  in 
this  country  in  common  yeats  at  about  one  pen- 
ny the  pound.  But  even  calculating  it  on  an  a- 
verage  at  three  half-pence,  this  would  ftill  be 
cheaper  than  almoft  any  of  the  fpecies  of  bread- 
corn,  the  produce  of  this  country,  and  fcarcely 
one  half  the  price  of  wheaten  flour.  The  highly 
nutritious  qualities  of  this  grain  have  long  been 
afcertained  in  America  and  the  W eft  Indies,  where 
the  negroes  prefer  it,  in  this  refpeCt,  even  to  rice 
itfe-lf,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  nutri- 
tious grains  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Tal- 
king it  at  twopence  the  pound,  the  very  high 
price  which  it  gave  at  London  in  November  i 795* 
Count  Rumford  found  that  he  could  make  a hear- 
ty and  comfortable  meal,  (and  that  meal  his  din- 
ner too),  on  a pudding  prepared  of  this  grain  for 
' fomewhat 
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fomewhat  lefs  than  one  penny- farthing,  fauce  and 
every  thing  included. 

On  all  thefe  accounts,  therefore,  this  grain  cer- 
tainly well  deferves  farther  attention.  And  fhould 
the  climate  and  foil  be  found  unfavourable  to  its 
cultivation  in  this  country,  at  leaf!  its  importation, 
both  iii  a commercial  and  political  view,  unque- 
ftionably  merits  every  encouragement. 

The  belt  and  molt  (Economical  methods  of  pre- 
paring this  grain,  according  to  Count  Rum  ford, 
is  either  in  the  form  of  a halty  pudding,  made 
much  in  the  lame  way  with  our  oat- meal  pottage, 
by  fetting  a quantity  of  water,  with  a little  fait  in 
it,  in  a pan,  over  the  fire,  and  then  ftirring  in 
gradually  the  Indian  meal,  taking  care  to  add  the 
meal  flowly,’  while  the  water  is  warming,  and  to 
ft ir  it  carefully,  to  prevent  its  being  formed  into 
lumps.  The  boiling  is  to  be  continued  for  half 
an  hour  or  an  hour,  and  as  much  of  the  meal  to 
be  added  as  to  render  the  pudding  lufficiently 
firm  to  lupport  the  wooden  fpoon,  ufed  for  ftir- 
ring it  with,  in  a vertical  polition.  This  kind  of 
pudding  is  either  ate  warm  with  a little  milk,  or 
with  a fauce  compofed  of  butter  and  molafies,  or 
butter  and  brown  fugar.  The  pudding  being 
fpread  out  on  a plat,  the  butter,  with  the  molaf- 
ies or  fugar,  is  put  into  an  excavation  formed  in 
the  centre,  and  each  fpoonful  is  dipped  in  this  be- 
fore it  be  put  into  the  mouth. 

For  preparing  a plain  Indian  pudding,  the  Count 
gives  the  following  receipt  : — Three  pounds  of  In- 
dian meal  (from  which  the  bran  had  been  i’epa- 
rated  by  lifting  it  in  a common  hair-fieve)  were 
put  into  a large  bowl,  and  five  pints  of  boiling  wa- 
ter were  put  to  it,  and  tire  whole' well  ftirred  to- 
gether ; lhr:e  quarters  of  a pound  of  molq/fes,  and 
one  ounce  of  fait , were  then  added  to  it ; and  thefe 
being  well  mixed,  by  ftirring  them  with  the  other 
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ingredients,  the  pudding  was  poured  into  a fit 
bag  ; and  the  bag  being  tied  up,  (an  empty  fpace 
being  left  in  the  bag  in  tying  it,  equal  to  about 
one  fixth  of  its  contents,  for  giving  room  to  the 
pudding  to  fwell),  this  pudding  was  put  into  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  was  boiled  for  fix 
hours  without  intermifiion,  the  lofs  of  the  water 
in  the  kettle  by  evaporation  during  this  time  be- 
ing frequently  replaced  with  boiling  water  from 
another  kettle.  This  kind  of  pudding,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Count,  is  highy  palatable,  as  well 
as  nutritious,  may  be  made  for  about  two  farthings 
the  pound,  and,  together  with  the  fauce,  about 
half  an  ounce  of  butter  to  the  pound,  cofts  alto- 
gether only  three  farthings  the  pound.  I fliall  fup- 
pofe,  however,  that,  in  confequence  of  the  gene- 
ral advance  of  price  on  almofl  every  article  of 
fubfiftence  in  the  prefent  year,  1800,  above  1795, 
when  the  Count  wrote,  this  pudding  might  coft 
one,  or,  which  is  certainly  a large  allowance,  fay 
two  thirds  more,  that  is,  one  penny  farthing  a pound ; 
Hill  it  would  be  one  of  the  cheapeft  and  mod  nu- 
tritive difhes,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  one  of  the  moll 
palatable,  that  could  be  procured  for  the  fame  mo- 
ney, being,  after  all,  fcarcely  one  third  of  the  price 
of  common  houfehold -bread,  though  certainly 
much  more  nutritious,  as  well  as  palatable. 


OF  THE  COOKERY  OF  ALIMENT,  PARTICULARLY  OF 
VEGETABLES. 


The  importance  of  this  part  of  our  fubject  mud, 
I think,  be  fufficiently  obvious  from  the  experi- 
ments and  obfervations  on  the  preparations  of  the 
different  kinds  of  grain  that  have  juft  now  been 
mentioned.  To  imprefs  this,  however,  more  for- 
cibly on  the  mind,  I fliall  here  bring  together 
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fome  of  the  leading  fads  and  obfervations,  and 
then  offer  a few  remarks  by  way  of  explanatkSb. 

Animal  fubflances,  as  well  as  vegetables,  are 
in  general  fubjeded  to  fome  degree  of  preparation 
before  they  be  ufed  for  food  by  man.  The  objed 
in  both  cafes  feems  chiefly  to  be,  to  render  the 
iubflance  more  eafy  of  digeftion,'  by  making  it 
more  tender  and  foluble,  and,  in  fome  inftances, 
to  improve  its  tafte  and  flavour,  either  by  the  ad- 
dition of  certain  principles  to  it,  or  by  the  fub- 
tradion  from  it  of  fome  of  thofe  that  were  either 
difagreeable  or  hurtful,  for  the  attainment  of 
this  objed,  different  culinary  procefles  have  been 
invented  by  different  nations,  according  to  their 
degrees  of  refinement  and  civilifation,  and 
their  progrefs  in  luxury.  The  procefs  molt  gene- 
rally employed,  confifts  in  the  application  of  heat 
to  the  fubftance,  either  in  a dry  or  a humid  form, 
as  in  roafling,  boiling,  &c.  Animal  fubflances  in 
general  require  no  other  preparation  than  this  to 
render  them  tender  and  nutritious.  They  are 
likewife  frequently  kept  for  fome  time  before  be- 
ing ufed,  (longer  or  fhorter,  according  to  the  fea- 
fon,  gnd  the  kind  of  preparation  they  are  meant 
to  undergo),  but  which  in  general  contributes  to 
the  fame  end,  that  of  rendering  them  more  ten- 
der and  more  eafily  foluble. 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  food,  it  may 
be  obfeived,  that  though  animal  food  be  more 
univerfally,  than  even  vegetables,  fubjeded  either 
to  the  procefs  of  roafling  or  boiling,  or  fome  mo- 
dification of  thefe  ; yet  this  feems  to  be  rather  a 
matter  of  tafte  than  of  neceflity,  as  animal  fub- 
flances are  in  general  more  eafily  digefted  than 
vegetables  ; and  other  carnivorous  animals,  we 
oblerve,  chgeft  this  food  almoft  without  any  pre- 
vious maftication.  But  not  only  is  the  neceflity 
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of  this  previous  preparation  of  animal  food  lefs  ap- 
parent, its  utility,  or  the  advantages  derived  from 
it  in  refpecd  of  nutrition,  are  likewife  infinitely 
lefs.  Animal  fubdances  in  general  are  fo  foluble 
in  the  human  domach,  that,  I believe,  we  can- 
not contribute  much  to  their  nutritious  .qualities 
by  any  previous  preparation  we  can  give  them, 
except  perhaps  it  be  the  cartilaginous  and  mem- 
branous parts,  which,  from  the  firmnefs  of  their 
texture,  being  lefs  foluble,  may,  by  a complete 
boiling,  or  rather  digeftion,  be  rendered  more  nu- 
tritious. However  much,  therefore,  thefe  different 
preparations  may  improve  the  talle,  they  add  but 
little  to  the  nutrition  of  animal  fubdances  ; and 
in  any  other  refpedl,  I am  fatisfied  it  matters  but 
little  what  particular  preparation,  or  whether  any 
at  all,  be  employed.  Upon  this  principle  I would 
alledge,  that  a pound  of  meat,  tolerably  tender, 
will  afford  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  nouridi- 
ment,  whether  it  be  boiled,  or  roaded,  or  dewed,  or 
baked,  provided  only  care  be  taken, to  lofe  none 
of  the  juices. 

I know  indeed,  that  fome  of  thefe  proceffes 
have  been  fuppofed  much  more  oeconomical  than  , 
others,  and  that  boiling  in  particular  has  been 
thought  more  thrifty  than  roafting.  This  preju- 
dice, however,  is  founded  on  an  obvious  mi  it  alee  ; 
becaufe  in  boiling  meat  is  commonly  made  into 
broth  or  foup,  with  the  addition  of  fome  vege- 
tables, which  is  ufually  eaten  along  with  the  meat, 
and  which  mud  therefore  ferve  to  make  this  go 
farther.  But  then  this  depends  upon  the  addition 
of  the  vegetables ; and  the  fame  quantity  of  meat 
prepared  differently,  roaded  for  indance,  would 
afford  as  much  nourifhment,  with  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  vegetables.  While  I thus  alledge,  however, 
that  the  ufual  quantity  of  nourifhment  to  be  de- 
rived from  animal  food  is  but  little  altered  by  the 
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particular  preparation  employed,  (provided  only 
it  be  made  fufficiently  tender),  I am  very  tar  from 
thinking  that  this  is  the  cafe  with  vegetables : on 
the  contrary,  I am  fully  fatisfied  that  their  nutri- 
tious qualities  depend  in  a great  meafure  on  the 
means  employed  in  preparing  them.  It  is  on  this 
account,  therefore,  or  merely  as  an  advantageous 
mode  of  uling  vegetables,  that  I conlider  boiling 
as  a thrifty  mode  of  preparing  meat,  not  as  con- 
tributing to  the  nutritious  qualities  of  the  meat, 
though  it  certainly  does  lo  in  a high  degree  to  the 
vegetables  employed.  This  leads  me  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  cookery  of  vegetables. 

In  the  firji  place,  it  appears,  that  the  nutritious 
powers  of  vegetables,  particularly  of  the  clafs  of  the 
farinacea,  depend  very  much  on  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring them.  This  mud,  I think,  be  fufficiently 
evident  from  what  has  already  been  faid  on  that 
fubjcdt.  We  have  feen  that  one  third  of  fome  of 
thefe  fubdances,  prepared  in  a particular  man- 
ner, will  go  as  far,  in  point  of  nouriffiment,  as 
three  times  the  quantity  of  the  fame  fubdance, 
prepared  in  a different  manner.  Nor  does  this 
property  belong  to  one  of  the  farinacea  exclufive- 
ly,  as  it  might  then  be  an  exception  merely  from 
a general  rule,  but  feems  to.  be  common  to  the 
whole,  or  at  lead  the  greater  part  of  them.  As 
we  have  feen  that  barley,  oats,  rice,  &c.  when 
properly  boiled,  afford  at  lead  about  three  times 
the  quantity  of  nourilfiment  they  do  when  made 
into  bread.  One  thing  farther  to  be  noticed 
here  is,  that  this  improvement  of  their  nutritious 
qualities  is  in  proportion  to  their  more  minute  di- 
vifion,  or  their  more  complete  boiling. 

In  the  Jecond  place,  vegetables  in  general  are 
more  difficult  of  folution  than  animal  fubdances. 
This  is  proved  by  diredt  experiments  on  animals, 
like  man,  capable  of  digeding  both,  either  with- 
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in  or  without  the  body,  a3  animal  fabftances  are 
found  in  both  cafes  more  eafily  difl'olved  than  ve- 
getables. The  fame  thing  may  likewife  be  infer- 
red from  obferving,  that  animals  which  live  on 
vegetables  are  in  general  provided -with  more 
complex  or  more  powerful  organs  for  the  digef- 
tion,  as  well  as  the  malti cation  and  trituration, 
of  their  food,  than  fuch  as  live  folely  on  animal 
food.  The  more  complete  apparatus  of  teeth  in 
graniverous  animals  in  general,  and  the  more  com- 
plex mechanifm  of  the  ftomach  in  fome  clalfes,  as 
in  the  ruminant,  or  its  more  powerful  mechanifm 
in  others,  as  in  the  gallinaceous,  are  proofs  of  this 
affertion. 

In  the  third  place,  it  would  appear,  that  among 
thofe  vegetables  that  are  commonly  ufed  for  food 
by  man,  the  farinaceous  clafs  in  particular  is  the 
moil  difficult  of  lolution.  This  fad  I hold  to  be 
equally  unqueftionable  with  the  laft,  though  it 
may  not  in  general  be  fo  obvious,  as  the  molt  part 
of  this  clafs  ufually  undergo  a more  complete  pre- 
vious preparation  before  they  be  fubmitted  to  di- 
geftion, than  other  vegetables,  and  therefore  we 
have  it  lefs  in  our  power  to  draw  a companion  be- 
tween them.  But  even  this  more  complex  pre- 
paration of  the  farinacea,  in  general,  is  of  itfelf 
fufficient  proof  of  tneir  more  difficult  digeftion. 
What  other  reafon  can  we  affign  for  the  different 
troublefome  and  expen  five  proceffes  ufed  in  the 
preparation  of  barley,  flour,  bread,  &c.  but  the 
more  difficult  digeftion  of  thele  fubftances  in  their 
original  ftate,  compared  with  fome  of  our  -efculent 
vegetables,  or  with  pur  ripe  fruits,  which  we  com- 
monly ufe  without  any  preparation  at  allr  With 
a view  to  explain  thele  circumftances,  Iffrall  oiler 
a few  obfervations  on  digeftion  in  general  with 
the  mode  in  which  the  cookery  of  meat,  particu- 
larly of  vegetables,  contributes  to  that  proceis. . 
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Digeftion,  fo  far  as  we  hitherto  know,  appears 
to  be  in  a great  meafure  a chemical  procefs.  The 
gaftric  fluid  feems  to  operate  on  vegetable  and 
animal  fubftances  prefented  to  it,  in  confequence 
of  a tendency  to  combine  with  thefe  fubftances, 
or  from  a chemical  attraction.  This  attraction 
feems  to  differ  in  different  animals,  according  as 
they  are  carnivorous,  orfrugivorous,  or  omnivorous. 
As  the  gaftric  fluid  of  the  carnivorous  has  no  at- 
traction for  vegetable  matter,  and,  vice  verfa,  the 
gaftric  fluid  of  the  frugivorous  has  none  for  animal 
matter;  while  the  gaftric  fluid  of  the  omnivorous, 
like  man,  aCts  on  both,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  it  combines  more  readily  with  animal 
than  with  vegetable  matter.  This  greater  facili- 
ty of  combination  with  animal  than  vegetable 
matter,  may  proceed  from  a ftronger  attraction 
between  the  former  of  thefe  fubftances  and  the 
gaftric  fluid.  But  fuppofing  the  attraction  in  both 
cafes  equal,  the  fame  thing  would  follow  from  the 
greater  firmnefs  of  texture  in  vegetables  in  gene- 
ral, which,  by  affording  a lefs  free  communica- 
tion between  them  and  the  gaftric  fluid,  would 
thus  render  their  combination  more  difficult.  Tnis 
principle  1 fliall  explain  a little  more  fully,  as  it 
not  only  accounts  for  the  more  difficult  digeftion 
of  vegetables,  but  .like  wife  for  many  of  the  culi- 
nary proceftes  employed  in  preparing  them,  and 
the  utility  of  fome  of  thefe  above  others. 

The  tendency  that  bodies  have  to  combination 
is  in  general  diftinguifhed  by  ehemitts  by  the  name 
of  affinity.  This  affinity  may  either  be  exercifed 
between  principles  of  the  fame  nature,  when  it  is 
called  the  affinity  of  aggregation , or  between  prin- 
ciples of  a different  nature,  when  it  is  called  the 
affinity  of  compofkion,  Having  thus  explained 
thole  technical  terms,  which  I was  forced  to  em- 
ploy, I would  obferve,  in  the  firjl  place,  that  the 
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affinity  of  compofition  adls  only  between  the  mi- 
nute or  condiment  principles  of  bodies.  This, 
which  is  a general  law  in  chemidry,  regulating 
the  effedls  of  bodies  in  their  actions  upon  one  an- 
other, attains  equally  in  the  a 61  ion  of  the  gadric 
fluid,  upon  the  different  fubdances  that  are  preferr- 
ed to  it.  Hence  it  is,  that  bodies  which,  in  their  en- 
tire  date,  are  either  not  added  upon  at  all,  or  ve- 
ry flightly,  by  the  gadric  fluid,  are  yet,  when  pro- 
perly divided,  completely  diffolved,  or  rather  di- 
geded  ; and  this  fame  principle  ferves  to  explain 
moll  of  thofe  proceffes,  mechanical  as  well  as  cu- 
linary, to  which  our  food,  particularly  the  vege- 
table part  of  it,  is  commonly  fubjedled. 

In  the  fecond  place,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
this  affinity  of  compofition  is  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of 
the  affinity  of  aggregation.  In  other  words,  bodies 
enter  into  combination  more  readily  in  proportion 
to  their  more  minute  date  of  divifion.  This  prin- 
ciple, along  with  the  former,  of  wrhich  this  is  mere- 
ly a modification,  ferves  to  explain  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  digeflion,  as  well  as  to  account,  in 
my  opinion,  for  fome  of  thole  lingular  fadfs,  which 
we  have  already  had  occafion  to  notice,  iefpedt-^ 
ing  the  effedls  produced  by  particular  modes  ot 
preparation,  upon  the  nutritious  qualities  of  fome 
vegetables. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  explains  many  ol  the  phe- 
nomina  of  digeflion.  The  more  difficult  folution 
of  vegetable  than  of  animal  food,  and  among  vege- 
tables' the  more  difficult  folution  of  the  fai  inacea, 
thefe  are  fatisfadtorily  accounted  for,  from  the 
greater  firmnefs  of  the  texture  of  vegetables  in 
general,  and  of  the  farinacea  in  particular.  This 
lame  principle  likewife  explains  the  various  means, 
artificial  as  well  as  natural,  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  our  food,  before  it  be  lubjedted  to  the 
adtion  of  the  gadric  fluid.  The  various  contri- 
vances 
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vances  of  nature,  in  the  ftru&ure  of  the  teeth  ol 
granivorous  animals  in  general,  as  well  as  in  the 
particular  ftrudture  of  the  ilomach  in  the  ruminant., 
and  in  the  gallinaceous  clafs , are  but  fo  many 
means  employed  by  her  for  the  purpofe  of  facili- 
tating the  digeftion,  and  improving  the  nutrition 
of  vegetable  aliment,  by  foftening  its  texture,  or 
diminifhing  its  cohelion.  Nor  has  the  ingenuity 
of  man  been  flow  to  improve  upon  this  hint,  in 
the  various  mechanical  and  culinary  contrivances 
adapted  to  the  fame  purpofes.  Grinding  and  all 
the  different  operations  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  our  bread  corn,  are  only  the  application 
of  the  fame  principle  to  a particular  clafs  of  ve- 
getables, where,  from  the  particular  firmnefs  of 
their  texture,  it  is  more  peculiarly  requilite.  The 
various  culinary  proce  fifes,  which  feem  at  firlf 
fight  contrived  rather  for  the  gratification  of  our 
palate,  than  either  for  the  purpofe  of  utility  or 
oeconomy,  are  in  general  referable,  at  leaft  the 
more  Ample  of  them,  to  the  fame  principle.  Cook- 
ery, in  general,  confifls  in  the  application  of  heat 
to  our  aliment.  Iieat,  as  is  well  known,  has  a 
powerful  effect  in  feparating  the  particles  of  bo- 
dies, and  thus  diminifhing  their  force  of  cohefion, 
or  deflroying  their  texture.  Hence  the  univer- 
fal  application  of  this  Jubilance  in  almoft:  every 
operation  of  cookery.  Belides  heat,  we  frequent- 
ly employ  water , in  many  of  our  culinary  pro- 
cefles.  This  is  often  merely  to  regulate  the  de- 
gree of  heat  employed,  or  to  prevent  the  fubftance 
with  which  it  is  ufed  from  being  burnt.  Often, 
however,  it  is  employed  along  with  heat  to  pro- 
cure a kind  of folution  of  our  food.  This  is  frequent- 
ly the  cafe  with  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  food, 
though,  in  our  opinion,  the  procefs  is  by  no  means 
equally  advantageous  in  both.  The  reafon  is  this, 
animal.food  in  general,  (except  the  ligamentous 
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and  cartilaginous  parts,  which  are  therefore  proper- 
ly employed  in  the  preparation  of  broths  and  foups,) 
diffolves  fo  readily  and  completely  in  the  human 
llomach,  that  any  previous  operation  fcarcely 
facilitates  the  procefs  of  its  digeftion,  or  increafes 
the  quantity  of  its  nutriment.  In  palling  through 
the  human  llomach  and  bowels,  the  whole  of  its 
nutriment  is  conftantly  extracted,  fo  that  this  pre- 
vious folution  is  only  fo  much  labour  loft.  Not  fo 
with  vegetables ; thefe  often  pafs  through  entire 
and  indigefted,  and,  but  for  the  different  proceffes 
employed  in  foftening  their  texture,  and  deftroy- 
ing  their  cohefion,  would  always,  more  or  lefs,  do 
fo.  Solution  here,  then,  far  from  being  a work  of 
fupererogation,  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  if  we  wiffi 
to  derive  from  them  all  the  nutriment  they  con- 
tain. 

On  this  principle,  I would  explain  that  aftonifh- 
ing  difference,  before  noticed,  in  the  quantity 
of  nutriment,  afforded  by  the  fame  grain,  when 
made  into  bread,  or  when  properly  boiled  with 
water.  The  grain  which  is  ufed  for  making  bread, 
undergoes  indeed,  in  the  operation  of  grinding,  a 
procefs  highly  conducive  to  its  digeftion.  But 
the  heat  which  is  afterwards  applied  to  expel  the 
moifture,  with  a view  to  make  the  bread  keep,  is 
not  employed  in  an  advantageous  form.  Inftead 
of  foftening  its  texture,  it  ferves  rather  to  make 
the  grain  harder  and  firmer.  In  the  operation 
of  boiling,  on  the  contrary,  the  heat  is  accom- 
panied with  a fufhcient  quantity  of  water,  to 
effed  a» folution  of  the  body.  The  water  in  this 
cafe,  aflifted  in  its  adion  by  the  heat,  at  laft 
completely  deftroys  its  texture  and  cohefion,  and 
in  a great  meafure  diffolves  the  body.  Solution , 
then,  is  merely  another  phrafe  for  the  mojl  minute 
divijion  of  a body , that  art  can  accompliftn 
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Bandages,  tight,  hurtful  in  cafes  of  fra&ured  bones,  630 


Bark,  recommended  to  failors  on  foreign  coafts,  112 

Method  ofadminiftering  it  in  intermittents,  144 
Farther  directions,  - Note — 145 

Infufionof,  - - *4^ 

DecoCtion  of,  - - lb. 

Method  of  adminiftering  it  to  children,  148 

Its  ufe  as  a preventive  againft  agues,  - 149 

Method  of  giving  it  in  putrid  fever,  - 198 

Directions  as  to  its  ufe  in  erylipelas,  - 244 

Importance  of  bark  in  putrid  fore  throat,  266 

When  it  ought  to  be  ufed  in  chincough  280 

Its  r :e  in  fcrofula,  - - 397 

And  for  ftrengthening  the  bowels  after  worms,  485 
Barley,  Count  Rumford’s  opinion  of  its  nutritive 
powers,  - 7?4 

The  author’s  own,  - - ib. 

Moil  advantageous  method  of  ufing  this  grain,  727 

Barley-water,  how  made,  - 158 

Barrennefs,  caufes  of,  - 379 

Method  of  treatment,  r ib. 

Bath,  cold,  fome  prejudices  refpefting  its  ufe  no- 
ticed, - - “ 65° 

Its  mode  of  aClion,  - 

Utility  of,  in  cafes  of  debility,  - 653 

In  fcrophula,  ficknefs,  and  thofe  complaints  call- 
ed nervous,  - - 65  4 

A 

% 
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A powerful  remedy  in  nervous  fever,  Pag.  654 
Ufeful  in  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  incipient 

dropfy,  - - 655 

Its  beneficial  effeCts  on  young  people,  on  the  in- 
dolent, the  fedentary,  and  on  females,  656 

Cautions  refpeCting  its  ufe  in  particular  difeafes, 
and  in  certain  conftitutions  and  predifpofitions,  657 
Manner  of  ufing  it,  - - 660 

Sea-bathing  compared  with  frefh-water  bathing,  662 
Bath-fhower,  fome  obfervations  on,  • 663 

Bath,  warm  or  tepid,  beneficial  in  fome  confti- 
tutions, - - 659 

And  in  fome  local  complaints,  - 679 

Beds,  bad  efFeCts  of  when  damp,  - 45 

Directions  about  thofe  at  inns,  &c.  ib. And 

fee  alfo,  - - Note — 46 

84 

700 

701 


Indulgence  too  long  in,  hurtful. 

Beef  recommended  for  falting. 

And  why, 

Beer,  fome  directions,  as  well  as  cautions,  concern- 
ing. 

Bilious  colic,  fymptoms  and  treatment  of. 

Bilious  fever,  fee  Fever. 

Bite,  fee  Dog. 

Bitters,  their  ufe  in  agues,  s - 
Method  of  preparing  them, 

Ufeful  in  vomitiug  proceeding  from  weakuefs  of 
the  ftomach. 

Bladder,  inflammation  of,  an  occafional  fymptom  of 
gonorrhoea, 

Symptoms  of  and  treatment, 

Bleeding,  obfervatiotis  on, 

When  proper,  and  when  improper, 

F.ither  topical  or  general, 

Directions  for  leflening  the  danger  of  blood- 
letting, 

And  refpeding  the  quantity  to  be  taken  away, 

When  local  bleeding  is  proper,  tind  when  general 
bleeding. 

Bleeding,  involuntary,  often  falutary, 

At  the  nofe,  when  to  be  flopped,  and  when  not,  327 
Directions  for  flopping  it  when  neceftary,  32B 

And  for  preventing  its  return,  ih 

3 B Blifters, 


58 

290 


MS 

lb. 


3 43 

489 

ib. 

599 
ib. 

600 

601 
ib. 

6co 

324 
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Bliflers,  their  ufe  in  pleurifv,  - Pug-  160 

When  ufeful  in  putrid  fever,  - 197 

Recommended  in  nervous  fever,  - 187 

When  to  be  applied  in  the  miliary  fever,  203 

Their  ufe  in  inflammations  of  the  eye,  - 254 

In  quinfey,  - 261 

When  to  be  ufed  in  chincough,  - 280 

And  in  inflammation  of  the  flomach,  Note — 282 

Of  ufe  in  tooth-ach,  - - 353 

And  in  fpafmodic  ftridurcs  of  the  urethra,  502 

Blood,  fpitting  of,  predifpofition  to  it,  confidered,  33 3 

Caufe  of,  - - 334 

Symptoms,  - - 335 

Treatment,  - - 336 

Hints  for  avoiding,  - "337 

Blood,  vomiting  of,  'fymptoms  of,  and  treatment  . 

of,  - Note — 3 38 

Blotches,  venereal,  defeription  of,  - . 542 

Treatment  of,  - - 5^° 

Boils,  defeription  of,  with  the  method  of  treatment,  61 6 
Bones,  broken,  general  diredions  for  the  manage- 
ment of,  - - 625 

The  patient’s  diet,  poflure,  Sec.  - 630 

The  ufe  of  bandages  and  external  applications,  ib. 


Fradrures,  diftinguifhed  into  fuch  as  are  Ample 
and  eafilv  managed,  and  into  thofe  that  are 
more  complicated,  and  of  more  difficult  ma- 
nagement ; the  former  only  to  be  trufted  to 
common  bone- fetters,  the  latter  never  but  to 
fkilful  praditioners,  - Note — 631 

Hints  for  managing  a Ample  fradure,  ib. 

Bones,-  nodes,  and  other  venereal  affedions  of,  54S 

Defcsiption  of,  - - 2^* 

Treatment  of,  - - 5 

Bougies,  their  ufe  in  flridures  of  the  urethra,  500 

^Some  directions  as  to  the  force  to  be  ufed  in  em- 
ploying them,  the  length  of  time  they  Arould 
be  kept  in  and  the  frequency  of  their1  intro- 
dud  ion,  - - 

Bram,  inflammation  of,  caufes,  fymptoms,  - 246 

Method  of  treatment,  - - 248 

Bread,  ufe  of,  recommended  to  children, 

The  method  of  preparing  it  for  them, 


18 

ib. 


Bread, 
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Bread,  wheaten,  reafons  for  confidcring  it  as  the  mod 
perfect,  - ~ Dag.  711 

An  expenfive  food,  however,  and  ill  adapted  to 
the  poor,  - - Note  712 

The  reafons  of  this,  - - 

A very  unthrifty  mode  of  preparing  grain,  as 
one  third  of  this  made  into  broths,  or  foups, 
or  pottage,  will  go  as  far  as  three  times  the 
quantity  made  into  bread. 

Fermentation  of,  the  effe&s  conlidered, 

Farther  reafons  for  ufing  grain  under  other  forms 
than  that  of  bread, 

Particularly  barley  and  oats, 

Broth,  Iheep’s-head,  recommended  in  the  dyfentery, 

Manner  of  preparing  them,  - Note — 310 

Broths  and  foups,  their  ufe  ltrongly  recommended  as 
a more  advantageous  mode  of  uling  grain  than  in 
bread,  * - Note — 613 

Curious  .experiments  of  Count  Rumford  on  that 
1’ubjeCt, 

Barley  conlidered  by  the  Count  as  the  chief  in- 
gredient in  this  preparation, 

Reafons  for  thinking  other  grains,  particularly 


ib. 

1*5 

720 

7*5 

3°9 


ib. 


124 


way, 


rice,  may  be  ufed  in  the  fame 
nearly- the  fame  advantages,. 

Peas  and  beans  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
great  advantage. 

Directions-  about  uling  them  in  this  way, 
Bruifes,  their  danger, 

Treatment  of  when  flight,  and  when  violent. 
Tedious  when  the  bone  is  affcCted, 

Buboes,  venereal,  defcription  of, 


with 


to 


725 

729 

73° 

010 

ib. 

6 1 2 
5i7 


Definition  of,  and  means  of  diftinguilhing,  518.519 


Treatment  of,  by  difcuffion. 

By  fuppuration, 

Different  ways  of  ufing  mercury  in. 

Preference  of  inunction  in  this  cafe. 

Some  of  the  coufequences  of, 

Their  treatment, 

Buboes  in  women,  -> 

Bui  gundy-pitch  plalter,  recommended  in  obftinate 
coughs,  - 

Burns,  treatment  of  when  flight, 

How  to  be  treated  when  violent^ 

3 B 2 C, 


522 

53° 

ib. 

53* 

ib. 

53^ 

2 73 

609 

610 
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ib. 

74 

469 

470 
ib. 


Calomel,  its  ufe  in  chancres,  - Png.  511 

Camphorated  vinegar,  recommended  in  putrid  fever,  197 
Preparation  of, 

Camps,  importance  of  cleanlinefs  in, 

Cancer,  general  obfervations  on. 

Definition  of, 

Symptoms  and  treatment, 

Cancer  of  the  fcrotum,  a difeafe  common  to  chimney- 
fweepers,  probably  owing  to  want  of  cleanlinefs, 

Note — 72 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  recommended  as  a palliative  in 
cancer, 

Caruncles  in  the  urethra,  obfervations  on, 

Cafualties,  direftions  concerning, 

Subltances  llopt  in  the  gullet, 

Sufpended  animation. 

From  drowning, 

From  hanging, 

From  noxious  vapours, 

From  cold,  ~ 

From  profufe  bleeding, 

From  lightning,  convulfions, 

Cataraft,  defcribed,  - _ 

Only  to  be  removed  by  a.furgical  operation, 

Cattle,  rendered  unwholefome  food  by  being  crammed, 
Likewife  by  being  over-driven, 

Catheter,  its  ufe  in  fuppreffions  of  urine,  " 

Cauftic,  its  application  for  the  removal  of  ftrifture, 
Preferable  in  many  cafes  to  the  bougie, 

Its  ufe  in  chancre, 

Cellars,  long  fhut,  cautions  about  entering,  ' 


47® 

499 

653 

ib. 

637 

640 

644 

ib. 

643 

64  6 
674 
467 
ib. 

53 

54 
3I9 
5C0 

5°2 

512 
69 


Dire£lions  about, 

Chalybeates,  fee  Waters. 

Chancre,  common  fituation  and  appearance  Ox, 

Period  of  appearance, 

Means  of  diftinguilhing,  - 

Defcription  of  in  women,  treatment  of,  by  exci- 
fion,  by  cauftic, 

By  mercury. 

Chancres,  foul,  how  to  be  treated,  - 

Stationary, 


Note — ib. 


506 

5°7 

5°8 

511 

512 
510 
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Stationary,  how,  - - Eag. 

Irritable,  how. 

Confluences  of, 

Chilblains,  defcription  of,  ' 

Treatment  of, 

Child-bed  women,  fubjedt  to  miliary  fever, 

Treatment  under. 

Method  of  avoiding, 

Child-bed  fever,  defcription  of, 

Caufes,  means  of  avoiding, 

Child-birth,  diredlions  for  the  proper  management  of 
women  in,  ' - 

Some  miftakes  in,  reprehended, 

Accidents  in,  treatment  of. 

Management  of  women  afterwards, 

Children,  general  obfervations  on  the  management  of. 
Influence  of  difeafed  parents  on, 

The  clothing  of, 

Deformity  of,  accounted  for. 

Rules  for  the  clothing  of, 

Obfervations  oil  their  food, 

The  proper  quality  of,  confidered, 

The  quantity  of, 

Some  errors  in  thefe  refpedts,  noticed,  - 
The  exercife  of,  its  importance, 

The  beft  method  of, 

Fault  committed  in  refpedt  of  boys,  noticed. 

In  refpedl  of  girls, 

The  cold  bath  recommended  to, 

The  bad  effedls  of  unwholefome  air  on. 

Propriety  of  taking  them  abroad  daily,  not  to  the 
ftreet  merely,  but  to  fome  country-walk,  if 
poffible,  - - Note- 

The  common  faults  of  nurfes,  noticed, 

Some  general  rules  for  the  management  of. 
Chin-cough,  who  mod  fubjedt  to, 

Treatment  of. 

Cholera  morbus,  defcription  cf, 

Caufes,  fymptoms. 

Method  of  treatment, 

Chordee,  definitiQn  of, 

Treatment  of, 

Cicuta,  fee  Hemlock. 
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51 1 
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c88 
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2CZ 

ib. 
206 
577 
5 7° 

572 

ib. 

574 
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1 

7 
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13 

15 

16 

18 

19 
21 

23 

24 

?7 

28 

3° 

32 
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35 

39 

276 

ib. 
3c  1 
ib. 
302 

477 
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Cities, 
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Cities,  large,  their  effeCts  on  the  health,  r Pag.  68 

Bad  effects  of  church-yards  in,  - ib. 

Advice  to  thofe  who  fpend  their  days  in  cities,  to 
deep  in  the  country, 

The  propriety  of  large  deeping  apartments,  and 
of  ventilating  houfes  completely, 

Attention  to  cleanlinefs  recommended, 

Cleanlinefs,  its  importance  in  the  management  of 
children, 

The  want  of,  produces  many  difeafes, 

An  objeCt  of  public  importance, 

Peculiarly  necefl'ary  in  large  towns,  or  wherever 
a number  of  people  ad'oeiate  together, 

The  peafants  commonly  faulty  in  this  refpedt, 

The  necedity  of,  in  camps, 

And  on  drip- board, 

Frequent  walhing  and  bathing  recommended, 

The  want  of,  among  the  caufes  of  putrid  fever, 
Clergy,  recommendation  to,  to  do  away  the  prejudi- 
ces of  the  common  people  againil  inoculation. 

Clothing,  obfervations  on  that  of  children, 

Ought  to  be  perfectly  loofe  and  eafy. 

Danger  of  tight, 

Should  not  be  too  warm, 

Stays,  the  ufe  of,  reprobated, 

Cleanlinefs  in,  ftrongly  recommended  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  children. 

Infectious  difeafes  often  communicated  by, 

The  danger  attending  too  fudden  a change  of. 

Wet  clothes  dangerous, 

Clothes-bed,  damp,  fee  Bed. 

Clyfter,  fee  InjeCtion. 

Cceliac  pallion,  noticed. 

Cold,  difficulty  of  explaining  its  operation  on  the  hu- 
man body, 

Sul'pended  animation  from, 

Particular  effeCts  of,  on  the  limbs. 

Colds,  the  common  effeCts  of, 

Belt  method  pf  avoiding, 

The  method  of  treatment  of, 

Danger  of  negleCting, 

The  treatment  of,  when  obflinate, 

Colic, 


■jo 

ib. 

73 

i5 

72 

73 

ib. 

ib. 

74 

75 
ib. 

190 

225 

10 

ib. 

12. 

14 

15 

ib. 

S9 

43 

44 
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657 

644 

645 

43 

ib. 

263 

270 

27t 
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Colic,  defcribed, 

Varieties  of, 

Flatulent  colic, 

Bilious  colic, 

Hy  ft  eric  colic,  - 

Colic  improperly  diftinguifned  from  iliac  pain  on,  ana 
improperly  confounded  with  inflammation  of 


Pag.  287 
288 


ib. 

29c 

291 


as 


Note- 


the  inteftines, 

General  observation  on, 

Confnmption,  the  frequency  of. 

The  perfons  moft  liable  to, 

Caufes  of, 

Symptoms  of, 

Method  of  treatment,  in  refpect  of  regimen, 
Medicine, 

The  great  utility  of  riding  in,  cr  of  a voyage, 

A nervous  confumption  defcribed, 

A Symptomatic  one, 

Convulfions,  ufualiy  Symptomatic, 

The  moft  common  caufes  of, 

The  method  of  treatment  to  be  varied  according 
to  thefe. 

When  preceding  the  eruption  of  fmall-pox  or 
mealies,  no  unfavourable  Symptom, 

Sul'pended  animation  from, 

Cookery  of  aliment  conlidered, 

Confifts  in  general  in  the  application  of  heat, 

This  ftill  more  neceffary  in  the  preparation  of 
vegetable  than  of  animal  food; — great  diffe- 
rence in  the  quantity  of  nourilhment  afforded 
by  fome  of  the  farinacea,  from  the  different 
modes  of, 

Water,  its  importance  in  many  operations  of. 
Cordials,  the  danger  of  giving  them  to  children, 

Frequently  had  recourfe  to  by  indolent  nurfes, 
To  be  ufed  in  flatulent  colics  only,  < 

Coftivenefs,  beft  obviated  by  attention  to  regimen, 
exercife,  See. 

The  danger  of  ufing  drugs  for, 

The  ufe  of  coarfe  bread  recommended  in. 

Cough,  the  method  of  treatment  of, 

When  Symptomatic,  to  be  cured  only  by  remo- 
ving the  primary  difeafe, 

3 B 4 ; Cough, 
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ib. 
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740 
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Cough,  hooping,  or  chin-cough. — Children  common- 
1 J affe&ed  with  this  complaint,  - Pag.  27 6 

General  method  of  treatment,  - ib. 

When  violent,  how  to  be  treated,  - 277 

The  ufe  of  vomits  and  laxatives,  in,  - 278 

The  proper  period  for  adminiftering,  in,  200 

Cramp  of  the  ftomach,  commonly  fymptomatic,  455 
Some  obfervations  on  the  treatment  of,  456 

Croup,  the  per fons  moft  liable  to,  - 389 

Symptoms  and  treatment  of,  - 590 


D. 

Death,  apparent,  fee  Sufpended  Animation. 

Deformity,  often  the  effeft  of  an  improper  manner  of 
dreffing  children,  - 11 

Obfervations  on  the  means  of  avoiding,  - 14 

Diabetes,  obfervations  on,  - 315 

The  caufes  of,  - - ib. 

Symptoms,  and  method  of  treatment,  - 316 

Diarrhoea,  general  obfervations  on,  - 304 

Sometimes  falutary,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
fuddenly  flopped,  - . - ib. 

Proceeds  from  very  different  caufes,  the  treat- 
ment muft  be  adapted  to  thefe,  - 305 

Diet,  the  importance  of  regularity  in,  - 6 1 

The  danger  of  long  faffing,  as  well  as  of  reple- 
tion, - - 60 

General  obfervations  on,  - 68 

The  influence  of  different  kinds  of,  on  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body,  - ib. 

Advice  to  the  lower  claffes  for  the  regulation  of,  704 
Advice  to  the  higher  claffes  on,  - 706 

The  general  mode  of  living  among  the  lower 
claffes,  reprobated,  - 712 

Bread,  an  expenfive  and  unthrifty  article  of  diet,  725 
.Other  forms  of  preparing  grain  recommended,  as 
foups,  broths,  pottage,  - 726 

Animal  food  confidered  as  an  article  of  diet,  684 
Vegetable  food,  ditto,  - 7°4 

Wheat,  - - 71* 

Oats,  ' - 7J(^ 

Pulfe,  peas,  and  beans,  - 72l> 

Potatoes, 


C 


INDEX. 


Potatoes,  - Eag. 

Rice, 

Indian  corn, 

Digellion,  this  procefs  hitherto  little  underftood. 
Solution  does  noc  explain  this  procefs, 

Rather  an  accidental  than  a neceffary  effeft  cf, 
Difeafes  of  children,  their  caufes, 

Dileafed  parents. 

Improper  clothing, 

Want  of  exercife, 

Unwholefome  air, 

Faults  of  nurfes, 

Difeafes  of  adults,  general  caufes. 

Particular  caufes  of,  - 

Means  of  diltinguiihing. 

The  eftedl  of  age,  fex,  conftitution,  temper,  &c. 


in  the  production  of, 

Diflocations,  obfervations  on, 

The  moft  frequent,  - Note- 

Of  the  neck,  confidered, 

Of  the  Ihoulder,  - Note 

Of  the  thigh-bone,  - Note- 

Of  the  elbow,  - Note- 

Of  the  wrift,  - - 


General  dire&ions  for  the  treatment  of,  Note- 
Dog,  fymptoms  of  madnefs  in. 

Importance  of  afcertaimpg  this  point, 

Some  foolilh  notions  refpeCiifig  this  poifon. 
Various  lpecifics  againft. 

The  only  certain  remedy  for,  is  inftantly,  or  as 
foon  as  poffible,  to  cut  out  the  part.  Note— 
As  a farther  fecurity,  an  iffue  may  be  after- 
wards formed  on  the  place, 

Drinking,  the  bad  effeCts  of. 

Not  confined  to  intoxication, 

Hurtful  to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body, 
Peculiarly  injurious  to  the  young,  - Note- 
Dropfy,  defcribed, 

Varieties  of, 

Caufes  of, 

The  fymptoms  and  method  of  treatment  of, 
Cream  of  tartar,  a valuable  medicine  in,  Note- 
Beft  method  of  adminiftering  this, 
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ib. 
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ib. 
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ib. 
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ib. 
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Drowning,  method  of  recovering  perfons  from,  Png.  640 
Principal  means, — the  application  of  heat,  fric- 
tion, and  by  exciting  artificial  refpiration,  ih. 
Dyfentery,  obfervations  on,  - 307 

Caufes  of,  - - ih. 

Symptoms,  - - ih. 

Regimen  in,  - - . 309 

Medicines  for,  - - 3x2 

E. 

» 

Ear,  the  different  affeftions  of,  with  the  method  of 
treatment,  defcribed,  - - 458 

Education,  faults  committed  with  refpeft  to  that  of 
boys,  - - 27 

In  refpefl:  of  girls,  - - 28 

Epilepfy,  obfervations  on,  - 417 

Caufes  of,  - - 

The  fymptoms  and  method  of  treatment  of,  418 
Eruptions  in  children,  obfervations  on,  - 36 

Caufes  of,  - 3^ 

Method  of  treatment,  • - 

In  fmall-pox,  treatment  of,  - 2x0 

Eryfipeias,  fee  St  Anthony’s  Fire. 

Evacuation,  by  ftool,  importance  of  regularity  in,  65 
Exercife,  of  children,  its  importance,  - 23 

Bell  method  of,  - 2 4 

Utility  of  military  exercife.  - 28 

Want  of,  hurtful  to  the  fedentary,  - JI3 

Gardening,  a healthy  exercife,  - IX7 

Should  be  taken  in  the  open  air,  - 1 1 8 

The  bell  times  for,  - “ l25 

Some  of  the  difeafes  arifing  from  the  want  of, 

120. 121. 122 

The  bell  method  of,  in  confumption,  - 172 

Pvecommended  in  dropfy,  - 373 

Great  deal  of,  neceffary  to  keep  off  the  gout  in 
the  predifpofed,  - " 3^2 

Its  ufe  in  afthma,  - 4°^ 

In  nervous  diforders,  ■ 425 

And  in  ffomachic  complaints,  - A^S 

Efcharotics.  their  ufe  in  chancres,  - 5IQ 

Excrefeences 

\ 
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Excrefcences  of  the  glans  or  prepuce,  a 
fequence  of  gonorrhoea, 

Means  of  preventing, 

Method  of  treating, 

Eye,  difeafes  of. 

Inflammation  of, 

Speck  or  film  of, 

Cataradl, 

Amaurofis,  or  gutta  ferena, 


common  con- 

Pag.  504 
, lb 

5°5 

4661 

ib . 

467 

- '•>  ib. 

468 


/ 


F. 


FAlNTlNG-fitS,  caufes  of,  * 4&r 

Their  1 reatment,  462.463 

Falling-ficknefs,  fee  Epilepfy. 

Fathers,  their  inattention  to  the  management  of  their 

children,  - ” 

Bad  conftitution  of,  afFeft  their  children. 

Fear,  its  influence  in  aggravating,  as  well  as  occafion- 
ing  difeafes,  - “ 

Feet,  the  wafhing  of,  an  important  piece  of  cleanii- 
nefs, 

Wet,  the  danger  of,  - 

Bathing  of,  in  warm  water,  ufeful  in  colds, 

Fevers,  their  frequency, 

Different  kinds  of,  ' - 

General  direftions  for  the  treatment  of,  on  their 


firfl  attack,  - - 1 3 ^ ■ 1 3 7 

Some  common  miftakes  in,  noticed,  ib.  &.  1 39 

Attentions  neceffary  in  the  recovery  from,  *4° 

Intermittents,  kinds  of  defcribed,  - *4 1 

Caufes,  - - ib. 

Symptoms  and  treatment,  - 141.142 

The  bark  chiefly  recommended  in.  Note — 144 

The  quantity  of  this  medicine  neceffary  in,  Note — 145 
Some  other  medicines  recommended  in,  145.146 
Other  forms  of  giving  the  bark,  when  it  cannot 
be  taken  in  fubllance,  - 146 

Method  of  giving  it  to  children,  - -14*> 

Means  of  preventing  intermittents,  - M9 
Acute  continued,  - 150 

Caufes  and  fymptoms,  - ib. 

Regimen,  * - 151 

Medicine, 
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9 

93 

75 

44 

271 

*3  4 

ib. 
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Miliary,  defcribed,  - _ 200 

Caufes,  - - 20  f 

Symptoms,  - - 2Cz 

Regimen,  - - 203 

Medicine,  - _ 205 

Child-bed  women  fubjeft  to,  - 376 

Means  of  avoiding,  - ib. 

Milk,  how  to  be  treated,  - 573 

And  how  avoided,  - ib. 

Nervous,  or  flow,  the  frequency  of,  - 183 

Caufes,  - - ib. 

Symptoms  and  regimen,  - 184 

Medicine,  - - 186 

Puerperal,  or  child-bed,  fymptoms  of,  577 

Caufes,  t-  - 378 

Means  of  avoiding,  - - ib. 

Putrid,  the  perfons  molt  fubjeft  to,  - 190 

Caufes,  - - ib. 

Symptoms,  - - 19 1 

Regimen,  » ,-194 

Medicine,  - 196. 

Means  of  preventing  its  fpreading,  Note — 200 

Seal  let,  defcribed,  - - 239 

Syrhptoms  and  treatment,  - ib. 

Sometimes  accompanied  with  fymptoms  of 
putridity,  treatment  of,  - Note — 24© 

Secondary,  in  fmall-pox,  treatment  of,  - 217 

flatulence,  defcribed,  - 464 

Treatment  of,  - - 465 

Flatulent  colic,  defcribed,  - 288 

Treatment  of,  - 289 

Fluor  albus,  defcribed,  with  the  method  of  treatment,  367 
Food,  fee  Aliment. 

Fra&ure  of  bones,  general  rules  for  eftimating  their 
danger*,  - - Note—  631 .632 

Method  .of  treating  Ample  fra&ures,  Note — 633 

The  bell  petition  of,  and  the  befl:  application  to,  ib. 
Froft-bitten  limbs,  method  of  treating,  - 646 

Fruit,  unripe,  hurtful  to  children,  - 21 

Ripe,  its  ute  in  dyfentery,  - 3IO-3IE 

G. 
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G. 

Galling,  ki  children,  the  means  of  avoiding  and  cu- 


nng,  - “ -1  • a o 

Gangrene,  or  mortification,  defcribed,  - 003 

Treatment  of,  - - ^°4 

Gardening,  a healthy  exercife,  - ir7 

Gargles,  their  ufe  in  inflammations  of  the  throat,  2 59 
A ufeful  as  well  as  frequent  one,  - Note  262 
Gleet,  defcription  of,  - - 494 

Either  Ample  or  complicated,  - 2&- 

Means  of  diftinguifhing  thefe,  - 495 

The  cure  of  when  fimple,  - 49^ 

When  complicated,  - 49^  to  5°3 

Gonorrhoea,  confideration  of  the  queflion,  whether 
it  be  the  fame  with  pox,  - 47 1 

Different  in  the  author’s  opinion,  - 474 

The  difeafe  defcribed,  - 47^ 

The  method  of  cure,  - 4^° 

Mercury  not  neceffary  in,  - 481 

Aftringent  injections  chiefly  to  be  trailed  to, — 
different  forms  of  thefe,  - - 484 

Some  of  the  occaiional  fymptoms  of  gonorrhoea, 
noticed,  as  chordee,  - 489 

Bleeding  from  the  urethra,  - ib. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder,  - ib. 

Swelling  of  the  tefticles,  - 490 

Treatment  of  the  conftitution  in,  - 491 

The  cure  of,  in  women,  - 492 

Other  difeafes  induced  by,  - 493 

The  gonorrhoea  fpuria,  - 303 

Gout,  caufes  of,  “377 

Symptoms,  - ib. 

Treatment  of,  - “379 

Method  of  avoiding,  - 382 

Grain,  the  moll  advantageous  way  of  ufing,  723 

Bread,  an  unthrifty  mode  of  ufing,  Note — 712.713 
Efpecially  in  refpeCt  of  barley  and  oats, 

7i3*723-724*72^ 

Some  foreign  kinds  of,  noticed,  rice,  - 734 

Indian-corn,  - - 738 

Oats  in  general  more  productive  than  wheat  7x7 


Gravel, 
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Gravel,  defcribed,  - Fag.  449 

Caufes  and  fymptoms,  - ib. 

Regimen,  - - 450 

Medicine,  - - Note — 451. 452 

Green-ficknefs,  its  origin,  - - 3.6 2 

Grief,  the  danger  of  indulging,  _ 96 

Means  of  countera£ting  the  effefts  of,  - ib. 

Utility  of  exercife  of  mind  as  well  as  body  in,  9S 
And  of  innocent  amufements,’  - ib. 

Gripes  in  children,  how  to  be  managed,  - 584 

Gullet,  method  of  removing  bodies  lodged  in,  Note — 636 
Gutta  ferena,  fee  Amourofis. 

H.  \ 

HiEMOPToE,  or  fpitdng  of  blood,  fee  Blood. 

Haemorrhages,  fee  Blood. 

Harrowgate-water,  fome  account  of,  - 671 

Ufeful  in  a variety  of  dyfpeptic  and  flomacbic 
complaints,  - - ib. 

Its  fuccefs  in  cutaneous  and  fcrophulous  affec- 
tions, - 672 

Purgative  in  a confiderable  degree,  - ib. 

Ilead-ach,  varieties  of,  - - 346 


This  complaint  proceeding  from  different  caufes, 
and  therefore  to  be  treated  accordingly, 

347-348  349 


' Health,  an  important  confideration  in  matrimonial 

contrafts,  9 

An  a&ive  life,  the  bell  prefervati'/e  of,  - 87 

The  means  of  preferving  often  neglected  till  it 
be  quite  loft,  - 125 

Heart-burn,  defcribed,  with  its  caufes  and  treatment,  336 
Heat,  its  utility,  and  the  mode  of  its  application,  in 
cafes  of  fufpended  animation,  _ . - ^4° 

Hemlock,  its  ufe  as  an  external  application  in  cancer,  471 
Hiccup,  defcribed,  with  the  mode  of  treatment-  453 

Hooping-cough,  fee  Cough. 

Hofpitals,  the  neceffity  of  frefh  air  to,  - 71 

And  of  cleanliuefs,  - 7^ 

Infection  often  communicated  by,  - 89 

Houfes,  often  rendered  unwholeiome  by  being  kept 
too  clofe  and  warm,  - " ^9 

Ought  to  be  carefully  ventilated,  - ib. 


Damp, 
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Damp,  the  danger  of,  - Pag.  4 6 

New,  the  danger  of  inhabiting,  _ - 47 

The  firfl  floor  ought  to  be  raifed  a little,  zb. 

Hydrocephalus,  fee  Dropfy. 

Hydrophobia,  fee  Dog. 

Hydrops  pe&oris,  fee  Dropfy. 

Hypochondriac  diforders,  defcribed,  - 421 

Caufes,  - - 4 22 

Symptoms,  - 4-3 

Regimen,  - • - 424 

Medicines,  - - 426 

Diflinguifhed  from  hyfleric,  - Note — 428 

The  mode  of  treatment  recommended  for,  Note — 429 
Hyflerics,  defcribed,  with  their  mode  of  treatment,  421 
How  diflinguifhed  from  hypochondriac  com- 
plaints, - Note — 427 

Their  mode  of  treatment,  - ib. 


I. 

Jails,  the  ufe  of  ventilation  in, 

Should  not  be  fituate  in  the  middle  of  large 
towns,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  communi- 
cating infection. 

Jaundice,  defcribed, 

Caufes  and  fymptoms, 

Regimen  and  medicine, 

Iliac  paffion,  what, 

Symptoms  of. 

Treatment  of, 

A higher  degree  only  of  colic, 


69 


89 

367 

ib. 

368 
282 

- lb. 

284 

Note — 287 

Impofthumes,  fome  account  of,  with  their  treatment,  6x6 

Incontinence  of  urine,  what,  - 318 

Palliatives  for,  - - Note — 319 

Indigeftion,  its  caufes,  with  the  method  of  cure,  450 
Indolence,  its  pernicious  effects  011  the  health,  82.83 

Early  riling,  and  aftive  diverfions,  recommended, 
in  oppoiition  to,  - 84.8j 

Infancy,  the  importalice  of  a proper  management  in,  1 

Infants,  the  great  death  of  in  Britain,  - 2 

Directions  lor  the  nurfing  of,  - 3 

Importance  of  the  attention  of  parents  to,  5 

Infants, 
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Particular  attention  neceffary  to  thofe  that  are 
born  of  difeafed  parents,  - Eag.  9 

Rules  for  the  clothing  of,  - / 10 

Rules  for  the  food  of,  - 16 

Rules  for  the  exercife  of,  - 23 

The  importance  of  frelh  air  to,  • - 32 

Difeafes  of,  - 381 

Retention  of  the  meconium,  - ib. 

Aphtha;,  or  thrufh,  - 582 

Acidities  in  the  bowels  of,  -383 

Callings  and  excoriations  in,  - 585 

Stoppage  of  the  nofe  in,  - - 386 

Eruptions  of,  - - ib. 

Difficult  breathing  of,  - 391 

Couvulfions  of,  - 391 

Teething  of,  » 589 

Cbnvulfions  of,  - - 594 

Water  in  the  head  of,  - 396 

Infection,  the  danger  of,  ' - 87 

Impropriety  of  unneceffary  vifits  in  infeCtious 
difeafes,  - - ^ 88 

Often  communicated  by  clothes,  - 89 

Rules  for  preventing  the  l'preading  of,  - 90 

Inflammation,  fymptoms  of,  - 602 

Confequences  of,  - ib. 

The  treatment  of,  - - *b. 

Injections,  their  ufe  in  gonorrhoea,  - 483 

Aftringent,  different  forms  of,  - 484 

How  to  be  ufed,  - - 4^5 

And  how  often,  - - 4^6 

Stimulant,  their  ufe  in  gleet,  - 497 

Formula  for,  - - 49^ 

Inns,  feme  directions  to  thofe  who  lie  at  fuch  as  are 
unfrequented,  - Note  46 

Inoculation,  fome  obfevvations  on, — different  ways 
of  performing,  - Note  223-224 

Advantages  attending,  - 225 

Propofals  for  rendering  it  univerfal,  - 228 

Obltacles  to  this  confidered,  - 23  o 

Beft  feafon  of  the  year  for,  - ^ 233 

The  proper  age  for,  - Note  ib. 

Infedls,  poifonous,  their  bite  how  to  be  treated,  447 

Intemnerance,  the  danger  of,  - ‘ 77 

The 
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The  effeCts  of,  not  confined  to  its  own  votaries,  Pag.  7 8 
Different  kinds  of,  - - *»• 

Drunkennefs  a fpecies  of,  - 79 

Not  only  hurtful  to  the  body,  but  the  mind,  80.81 
Intermittent,  fee  Fever. 

Inteflines,  inflammation  of. 

How  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  colic, 

Treatment  of. 

Intoxication,  fee  Intemperance. 

Itch,  defcription  of. 

Sulphur,  the  befl  medicine  for, 

Method  oF  ufing  fulphur. 

Danger  from  the  ufe  of  merdury  for, 


Note^-2  87 
ib. 
ib . 


- I 


403 
ib. 

404 

405 


K. 


Kidneys,  inflammation  of, 
Caufes  and  fymptoms, 
Treatment  of. 

King’s- evil,  fee  Scrophula. 


294 
ib. 

2 95 


L. 

Laborious  employments,  the  diforders  peculiarly  in- 
cident to,  - _ IC3 

Directions  for  avoiding  fome  of  thefe,  105.106 

The  effeCt  of  different  feafons  on,  - ib. 

Food  of  bad  quality,  or  of  too  fmall  quantity, 
often  hurtfui  to  tbofe  employed  in,  - 107 

Some  directions  for  preferving  the  health  of  fol- 
diers,  - - 108 

And  of  failors,  - _ u0 

Labour  in  child-birth,  directions  for  the  management 

°f,  , - ' - 572 

Laudanum,  recommended  in  a cholera  morbus,  303 

In  a loofenefs,  _ ^05 

Method  of  adminiltering  in  a cramp  of  the  fto- 
mach,  - _ 4 56 

An  over-dofe  of,  how  to  be  treated,  - 438 

Lead,  ufed  in  injections,  _ . 

Leeches,  a ufeful  application  in  fuelling  of  the 
tefticles,  - «>  409 

3 C And 
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And  in  an  inflamed  bubo,  - Fag. 

Ufeful  in  inflammation  of  the  eye, 

Leprofy,  why  lefs  frequent  at  prefent, 

Treatment  of, 

Lientery,  fome  obfervations  on,  Note— 

Life,  frequently  fufpended  without  being  deftroyed, 
Lightning,  fufpended  animation  from, 

Lime-water,  ufed  in  gravellifti  complaints, 

Liquors,  ftrong,  hurtful  to  children, 

Fermented,  fome  direttions  about  the  ufe  of, 

May  be  too  weak,  as  well  as  too  ftrong, 

Often  adulterated. 

Liver,  inflammation  of,  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
Method  of  treating, 

Schirrus  of,  how  to  be  treated, 

Lochia,  fuppreffion  of,  how  to  treat, 

Looftnefs,  obfervations  on, 

To  be  treated  according  to  its  caufe, 

Lues  venerea, — confideration  of  the  queftion,  Whe- 
ther it  be  the  fame  with  gonorrhoea  i 
Arguments  to  fhew  that  it  is  not, 

General  obfervations  on, 

Local  fymptoms  of, 

Local  fymptoms  of,  in  women, 

Conftitutional  form  of, 

Of  the  cure  of  the  local  fymptoms, 

Of  the  cure  of  the  conftitutional  difeafe, 

The  quantity  of  mercury,  and  the  continuance 
of  a mercurial  courfe  in, 

Of  the  local  treatment  of  conftitutional  venereal 
complaints. 

Lungs,  inflammation  of,  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
Treatment  of, 

Confumption  of,  — 
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467 

394 

ib. 
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637 

647 

45i 

21 

58 

ib. 

69 

298 

233 

200 

575 
3°4 
ib . 

472 

475 

5 °5 
co<5 

535 

536 
5,Q 
55° 

554 

559 

165 
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168 


M. 


Mad  dog,  fee  Dog.  - 
Magnefia.  ulba,  its  ufe  in  heart-burn, 

And  in  acidities. 

Malt-liquors,  fee  liquors. 


35 1 

586 


Manufactures, 


INDEX.  77i 

Manufactures,  the  caufe  of  rickets,  - Pag • *3 

The  fluctuating  Hate  of,  - . - ^ " IJ3 

Hurtful  from  the  want  of  frelh  air,  as  well  as 
from  the  bending  pofture,  - II4 

Directions  to  thofe  engaged  in,  - 11 7 

Matrimony,  too  little  regard  paid  to  the  health  and 
form  of  the  objeCt  in,*  .6 

Meals,  regularity  in,  recommended,  - ^2 

Meades,  caufes  and  fymptoms  of,  - 234 

Treatment  of,  - - 23^ 

Mechanics,  fee  Sedentary. 

Meconium,  the  bell  method  for  expelling,  - 381 

Medicine,  its  origin,  - 7 

Mydery,  the  caufe  of  impofition  in,  as  well  as 
well  as  of  the  dow  treatment  of,  - 8 


Medicines  ought  not  to  be  adminidered  by  the  igno- 
rant, i 

Want  of  perfeverance  in,  one  caufe  why  chronic 


difeafes  are  fo  feldom  cured,  - 389 

Melancholy,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  - 429 

Treatment  of,  - 432 

Mendruation,  the  commencement  of,  a critical  pe- 
riod, - - 362 

Some  directions  for  girls  at  this  period,  - ib. 

When  this  does  not  appear  at  the  ufual  period, 
what  to  do,  - - 364 

Cautions  to  be  obferved  during,  - ib. 

ObdruCtions  of,  how  removed,  - 565 

Increafed  difcharge  of,  how  to  manage,  - 367 

The  ceafing  of,  how  to  treat,  - 56# 

Mercury,  of  no  ufe  in  gonorrhoea,  - 475 

Nor  in  many  of  the  difeales  that  are  the  confe- 
quences  of  it,  - - 481 

Corrofive  fublimale  of,  ufeful  as  a local  appli- 
cation in  gleet,  - - 498 

How  to  be  given  in  the  cure  of  local  venereal 
complaints,  - - 312 

Red  precipitate  of,  how  ufed  in  chancre,  31 1 

How  to  be  ufed  for  the  cure  of  bubo,  - 322 

Sometimes  fails  in  the  cure  of  bubo,  from  the 
conjunction  of  this  with  fcrophula,  - 532 

.Different  forms  of  adminidering  for  the  cure  of 
a pox,  • 351 
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Inunftion  preferred,  - ^aS‘ SSZ 

The  length  of  a mercurial  courfe,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  this  medicine  that  Ihould  be  given, 
confidered,  - - 554 

Miliary  fever,  fee  Fever. 

Milk,  a mother’s,  the  beft  food  for  an  infant,  - 16 

Cows’,  how  it  fhould  be  given  to  children,  19 

Its  importance  in  confumptions,  - 173 

Afles’,  commonly  preferred  in  confumptions,  ib. 
Other  kinds  of,  as  womens’  milk,  cows’  milk, 
butter- milk,  noticed,  - 174 

Milk-fever,  fee  Fever. 

Millipedes,  fometimes  ufed  in  chincougb,  - 279 

Miners,  fome  direclions  to,  - 102 

Mineral  waters,  arranged  according  to  the  fubftances 
they  contain,  - - 66 5 

Ga  eous  waters,  - ib. 

Saline  waters,  - - 666 

Sulphureous  waters,  - 67a 

Ferrugenous  waters,  - - 672 

Warm,  fome  obfervations  on  the  chief  of  them,  676 
Mothers,  where  they  can,  ought  to  nurfe  their  own 
children,  - - 2 

When  delicate,  Ihould  not,  - ib. 

Importance  of  the  attention  of,  to  their  children,  3.4 
Muik,  its  ufe  in  nervous  fever,  - 189 

And  in  epilepfy,  - - 420 

In  hiccup,  - - 454 


Nervous  diforders,  complicated  and  difficult  to  cure,  421 


The  caufes  of,  - 422 

Symptoms,  - - 423 

Regimen,  - - 424 

Medicines,  - - ' 42^ 

Nervous  fever,  fee  Fever. 

Night-mare,  caufes  and  fymptoms,  - 460 

Treatment  of,  - - 4^1 

Nodes,  venereal,  defcription  of,  - 548 

Treatment  of,  561 

Nofe, 


i 
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Nofe,  venereal  fores  on,  defcribed,  - Pag.  540 

Treatment  of,  - " 559 

Stoppage  of,  in  children,  - . 

Nurfes,  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  choice  of,  35 
Some  of  their  faults  pointed  out,  - 35*3^'37 

-•  Ought  to  be  fober,  cleanly,  honed,  healthy, 

neither  young  nor  old,  - - 3s 

Nurfery,  fhouid  be  large  and  well  aired,  - 33 


O. 


Oats,  in  general,  a more  produftive  crop  than  wheat. 


and  therefore  cheaper,  - - 71? 

Oat-meal,  one  third  of,  made  into  pottage,  will  go  as 
far  as  three  times  the  quantity  made  into  bread,  725 
Obllru&ions  in  the  urethra,  different  caufes  of,  495 

Method  of  treatment  of,  - 49^ 

Oils,  recommended  to  fuch  as  work  among  the  efflu- 
via of  metals,  - - 102 

Ointment,  for  the  itch,  - 4°3 

Mercurial,  method  of  applying  in  venereal  com- 
plaints, - - 523 

Advantages  attending  the  ufe  of,  - 5^ 2 

Ophthalmia,  fee  Eye. 

Opiates,  how  ufed  in  gonorrhoea,  - 4^3 

In  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  - 49° 

And  in  a cholera  morbus,  - 3°3 


P. 


Painters,  dire&ions  to. 

Pally,  defined,  - _ 

Its  caufes,  with  the  method  of  treatment, 
Paraphrenites,  its  fymptoms  and  treatment, 
Paraphymofis,  its  fymptoms  and  treatment, 

Paffions,  their  operation  in  cauiing  as  well  as  curing 
dil’eafes. 

Anger, 

Fear, 

Grief, 

Peruvian  bark,  fee  Bark, 

Peripneumony,  its  caufes, 

Symptoms  and  treatment, 

3 C 3 Perfpiration, 


102 
414 
ib. 
1 64 

5*5 


92 

ib. 


93 


96 


.65 

166 
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Perfpiration,  free,  the  neceffity  of  to  health,  Pag.  84 
Obftru&ion  of,  produces  many  difeafes,  42 

Caufes  of  obflru&ed  perfpiration,  43.44.45.46.47.48 
Phrenitis,  fee  Brain. 

Fhthifis,  fee  Confumption. 

Phymofis,  itsTymptoms  and  treatment,  - 513 

Phyficians  not  fufficiently  attentive  to  the  difeafes  of 
children,  . - 6 

Bad  effefts  of  their  prognoftications,  - 95 

Often  called  in  when  too  late,  - 151 

Piles,  bleeding  and  blind,  diftinguifhed,  - 330 

Caufes  and  treatment,  - ib. 

Pills,  blue  mercurial,  how  to  be  given  for  the  vene- 
real difeafe,  - t - 55 1 

Pleurify,  with  its  caufes,  explained,  - 156 

Symptoms,  - . - 157 

Treatment,  - *59 

Baftard,  its  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  treatment,  164 
Plumbers,  directions  to,  - 102.  > 

Poifons,  general  obfervations  on^  - 435 

Mineral,  - - 436 

Vegetable,  - - 437 

Animal,  - - 439 

Potatoes,  a very  nourifhing  food,  - 73 1 

Advantages  of  the  culture  of,  - 732 

Different  modes  of  preparing,  - 7 33 

Poverty,  fometimes  prevents  parents  from  giving  their 
children  neceffary  exercife,  - Note — 25 

Sometimes  gets  the  better  of  parental  affeCtion 
Pox,  fee  Venereal  Difeafe. 

Pox  fmall,  diftinguifhed  into  diftinCt  and  confluent, 
Symptoms,  favourable  and  unfavourable, 

Regimen,  - ^ 

Treatment  during  the  eruption  of, 

Medicine, 

Management  of  the  fecondary  fever,  -> 

Inoculation  of, 

Pregnancy,  how  to  treat, 

Symptoms  of  abortion  in, 

When  threatened  with  abortion,  how,  _ - 
Proflate  gland,  fymptoms  of  difeaie  in,  with  the 
treatment. 

Puerperal  fever,  fee  Fever. 

Puftules, 


ib. 

207 

208 

209 

210 
213 
217 
221 

569 

57° 

571 

502 
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Unfavourable, 

Putrid  fever,  fee  Fever. 


CL 


Quinsey,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
Regimen, 

Medicine, 

Advice  to  fuch  as  are  fubjeft  to, 
Malignant,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 
Treatment, 


775 


Puflules,  fuch  as  are  favourable  in  fmall-pox,  Pag.  208 

T T f . r /i  II  1"^  hi  p 


25  6 
258 
260 
262 
264 
266 


R. 


Regimen,  proper  in  a mercurial  courfe, 

Remitting  fever,  fee  Fever. 

Repletion,  the  dangers  of, 

How  to  treat  a loofenefs  from, 

Refentment,  ought  not  to  be  harboured, 
Refpiration,  how  to  reftore  in  fufpended  animation 
Rheumatifm,  either  acute  or  chronic, 

Its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 

Treatment,  - * 

Rice,  a nutritious  article  of  diet, 

Different  ways  of  preparing, 

Rickets,  the  caufe  of, 

Symptoms, 

Treatment, 

Rollers,  the  ufe  of  in  children,  reprobated, 
Ruptures,  their  caufes, 

Method  of  treatment, 

Cautions  to  thole  fubjeft  to, 


557 

63 
-3C4 
92 
, 640 

3^4 

385 

386 

735 

3^*737 

399 

400 

401 
11 

620 

62 1 

622 


S. 

Sacharum  faturni,  fee  Sugar  of  Lead. 

Sailors,  how  their  health  is  often  injured,  - no 

Advice  to,  - - in.112 

Saline  draughts,  their  ufe  in  vomiting,  - 345 

3 C 4 Salivation, 


7*6 


INDEX. 


Salivation,  fome  degree  of  neceflary  in  the  cure  of 
the  venereal  difeafe,  - Pag.  557 

Savine,  its  ufe  in  removing  warts,  - 305 

Scabbed  head  in  children,  the  treatment  of,  - 587 

Scariet  fever,  fee  Fever. 

School,  the  impropriety  of  fending  children  there  too 
young,  - - 27 

Confinement  in,  hurtful,  - tb, 

Schirrus,  definition  of,  - - 470 

Extirpation  of,  the  only  certain  remedy,-  ib. 

Scrophula,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  - 394 

Treatment  of,  - . 396 

Scurvy,  its  caufes  and  fymptoms,  - 390 

Treatment  of,  - 391 

Means  of  preventing,  - 39a 

Sedentary  life,  followed  by  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, - - 11a 

Sedentary  and  aftive  employments  Ihould  be  mixed,  1,13 
Want  of  frelh  air,  and  a bad  pofture,  hurtful  to 
thofe  engaged  in,  - 1 1 4 

Advice  to,  r 116.117 

Gardening  recommended  to,  - ib. 

Sea-bathing,  fee  Bath. 

Seton,  its  ufe  in  amaurofis,  *•  460 

Sick,  unneceffary  vifiting  of,  improper,  - 87 

Proper  nurfes  to  be  employed  about,  - 90 

Hints  to  thofe  employed  about,  - ib. 

Sleep,  due  proportion  of,  not  eafily  fixed,  - 63 

Children  to  be  indulged  in,  r ' 64 

Rules  for  making  it  refrefhing,  - tb. 

Small-pox,  fee  Pox. 

Society,  the  lower  claffes  of,  fome  advices  to,  700. 7QI 
Their  mode  of  living  in  general,  very  improper, 

1 Note — 7 1 2 

The  folly  of  fuch  indulging  in  luxuries  who 
cannot  procure  neceffaries,  - ib. 

Wheaten  bread,  an  improper  article  of  fubfift- 
ence  for,  - - tb. 

Soldiers,  fome  dire&ions  for  avoiding  thofe  difeafes 
they  are  peculiarly  fubjeft  to,  - 108 

Sore  throat,  venereal,  <■  53^ 

Soup,  advantages  attending  the  ufe  of,  7 *T  25  • 7 a7  • 73° 

Spafmodic  ftpdture  of  the  urethra,  - 502 

Spine, 


INDEX. 


777 


Spine,  curvature  of,  frequently  the  effed  of  a bad 
pofture,  - * Pag*lI5 

Spirits,  low,  fee  Melancholy. 

Spirits,  fee  Liquors. 

Spitting  of  blood,  fee  Blood. 

Sponge,  method  of  ufing  for  flopping  hemorrhages 
from  the  nofe,  - - Note  329 

Sports,  the  adtive  recommended,  - °5 

Speck  in  the  eye, 

Stays,  a pernicious  article  of  drefs. 

Stomach,  inflammation  of, 

Its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 

Treatment  of, 

Pain  in, 

Its  caufes  and  treatment, 

Stone  in  the  bladder,  diflinguifhed  from  gravel, 

Its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 

Regimen  in, 

Medicine, 

The  moft  effedtual  palliative  for. 

Stools,  loofe,  in  children,  how  to  treat, 

Regularity  in,  neceffary  to  health, 

How  to  procure  regularity  in. 

Strains,  treatment  of, 

Strangury,  how  to  prevent. 

Strangulation,  fee  Animation. 

Strictures,  in  the  urethra, 

Spafmodic, 

Study,  hard,  bad  effedts  of, 
jDifeafes  produced  by, 

Diredtions  to  thofe  occupied  in, 

Sublimate  corrofive,  its  ufe  in  gleet. 

Suffocation  from  noxious  vapours,  fee  Animation. 

Sugar  of  lead,  its  ufe  in  gonorrhoea,  - 484 

Sulphur-ointment  recommended  for  the  itch,  fee  Itch. 
Suppers,  light,  advantage  of,  - 65 

Sweating,  impropriety  of  forcing  by  external  heat, 
or  medicines,  in  fever,  - - 139 

Swoonings,  caufes  of,  - 461 

How  to  treat,  - v - 462.463 


467 

*5 

281 
ib. 

282 

35s 
359 
449 
ib. 

430 
451 
4 52 
Note — 3 7 

65 

66 
632 
161 

499 

502 
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120. 121 

123. 124. 125 
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Tartar,  cream  of,  its  ufe  in  dropfy,  Note— Pag.  375 

Tailors,  often  hart  by  an  unfavourable  pofture,  1 1 5 
' Advice  to,  - 117 

Tea,  the  bad  effects  of  living  much  on,  - 55, 

The  folly  of  people  uftng,  who  cannot  procure 
neceflaries,  - - Note — 712 

The  ufe  of,  hurtful  in  nervous  complaints,  42 5 
Teething,  difficult,  treatment  of  in  children,  - 591 

Cutting  the  gums  recommended  in,  Note — 593 

Tefticles,  fwelling  of,  • 49° 

Throat,  fore,  venereal,  - --  538 

Thrufh,  - - . 5 11 

Tobacco- fmoke,  glyfters  of,  recommended  in  colic,  285 
Toothach,  its  caufes  and  treatment,  - 35°-352*353 

Towns,  large,  living  in,  definitive  to  the  children 


of  the  poor,  - "33 

Children  brought  up  in,  ftiould  be  feni.  into  the 
country  to  walk,  - Note — 34 

Cleanlinefs  too  little  attended  to  in,  - 73 

Tranfitions,  fudden,  dangerous,  - 4° 

Travellers,  advice  to,  - Note  46 


V, 


Vegetable  diet,  not  fo  proper  for  the  aftive  and 
laborious,  as  one  confiding  partly  of  animal  food, 
Better  adapted  to  the  indolent  and  inactive, 
Farinaceous  bodies  the  moft  nutritive  of  vege- 
tables,  ■ 

Vegetables  in  general  not  fo  nutritive  as  animal 

food,  , * , 

Venereal  difeafe,  preliminary  obfervations  on, 

Either  conftitutional  or  local, 

Local  fymptoms  of, 

Conftitutional  form  of, 

Venereal  fores  in  the  throat  and  mouth, 

Venereal  blotches, 

Venereal  ulcers,  ; " " 

Conftitutional  venereal  difeafe,  the  cure  of. 

Local 
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536 

537 
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Local  treatment  of,  “ -*59 

Viner  bite  of,  fee  Poifons.  . . , „ 

Vitriol,  elixir  of,  its  ufe  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  458 
Vomiting  recommended  in  the  beginning  of  lever, 

34® 
ib. 

345 
143 
154 
1H6 
-ig  6 
363 


Several  caufes  of, 

Treatment  of,  " 

Saline  draughts  recommended  for  flopping, 

Vomits,  their  ufe  in  agues. 

When  to  be  ufed  in  continued  fever, 

In  nervous  fever,  - 

And  in  putrid  fever,  - J\ote 

Their  ufe  in  jaundice. 

The  chief  indication  where  poifon  has  beenfwal- 
lowed, 

How  adminiflered  in  chincougb. 

Voyage,  its  ufe  in  confumption, 

And  in  nervous  complaints, 

Ulcers,  obfervations  on, 

With  the  method  of  treatment, 

The  method  of  ufing  adhelive  plaflers  for  ulcers 
on  the  leg,  - Note  615 

Urine,  exceflive  difcharge  of, 

Its  caufes  and  fymptoms, 

Treatment  of, 

Incontinency  of, . 

Suppreflion  of, 

Bloody, 


435 

*77 

172 

4*5 

613 
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318 

319 
330 


W. 


Warts  on  the  genitals,  - 5°4 

Wafp,  fling  of,  how  to  treat,  - 447 

Waters,  mineral,  divifion  of,  - 665 

Gafeous,  - - 

Saline,  - - 666 

Sulphureous,  - * 670 

Ferruginous,  - - 672 

Warm,  - - 676 

Water  in  the  head,  fymptoms  of,  - 596 

Treatment,  - "597 

Weaning  of  children,  how  to  render  more  eafy,  18 


Whitlow, 
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Whitlow,  _ - . pag,  4g 

Wine,  its  ufe  in  nervous  fever,  - Note— -189 

Womb,  inflammation  of,  fymptoms  and  treatment,  574 
Women,  difeafes  peculiar  to,  . 362 

Menftrual  difcharge,  the  retention  of,  how  to 
treat,  - 564 

Preternatural  difcharge  of,  - 567 

Pregnancy,  _ 569 

Abortion,  - 570 

Child-birth,  . 372 

Puerperal  fever,  - » 377 

Barrennefs,  1 » - 579 

Worms,  different  kinds  of,  - 361 

Caufes  and  fymptoms,  - 362.363 

Treatment  of,  - , 364 .363 

Wounds,  obfervations  on,  - 604 

Treatment  of,  - - 603 

Slight,  how  to  treat,  - 607 

Large,  - * - 608 
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As  people  who  live  in  the  country  cannot  al- 
ways obtain  medicines  upon  any  fudden  emer- 
gency, even  though  they  knew  how  to  ule  teem, 
we  have  here  added  a lift  of  fuch  Ample  drugs 
and  medicines,  as  ought  to  be  kept,  at  leaft  in 
every  gentleman’s  family,  in  order  to  he  in  readi- 
nefs  upon  all  occahons. 


Rhubarb 

Jalap 

Senna 

Manna 

Glauber’s  falts 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Salt  of  Tartar 
Tamarinds 
i Ipecacuanha 
Jefuits  bark 
Nitre,  or  falt-petre 
Sal.  prunella, 

Sal.  ammoniac 
Flowers  of  fulphur 
Magnefia  alba 
Crabs  claws  prepared 
Snake-root 
Liquorice-root 
Seneka-root 
Wild  Valerian  root 
Gentian-root 
Gum-arabic 

camphor 

ammoniac 

alafoetida 


Burgundy-pitch 
Agaric  of  the  oak 
Alh-coloured  ground  Liver' 
wort 

Cinnamon-water 
Penny-royal  water 
Peppermint-water 
Syrup  of  poppies 

of  oranges 

of  lemons 

Spirits  of  wine 

of  hartfhorn 

Sweet  fpirits  of  nitre 

of  vitriol 

Liquid  laudanum 
Elixir  of  vitriol 
Vinegar  of  fquills 
Oil  of  almonds 
Olive-oil 
Adhefive  plafter 
Bliftering  plafter 
Wax  plafter 

Yellow  balilicum  ointment 
White  ointment 
Turner’s  cerate. 
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